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Provincial  Transactions:  Liverpool  Chemists'  Association — ^Meeting — On  Crystallization. 
Mr.  Samuel,  459— Products  of  the  Nat.  Order  LeguminossB.  Mr.  Archer,  459 — 
Manchester  Pharmaceutical  Association — Meeting,  460. 

Original  and  Extracted  Articles:  On  Storax.  Daniel  Hanbury,  461 — ^The  Amoma 
of  Western  Africa.  Dr.  Daniell,  465— On  Pepsine.  Mr.  W.  S.  Squire,  472— Report 
of  the  Results  of  Physical  and  Chemical  Investigation  and  Applications  in  the  Arts. 
B.  H.  Paul,  Ph.  D.:  Estimation  of  Oxide  of  Lead— Self-acting  Washing  Bottle 
—Solubility  of  Oxalate  of  Lime  in  Phosphoric  Acid — Organic  Acids  in  Mineral 
Waters— Detection  of  Cotton  in  Woollen  Fabrics — Gold  in  the  Form  of  Malleable 
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Sponge — Substitute  for  Felspar — Alkafimetric  Solution — Detection  of  the  Adulte- 
ration of  Fota^es  and  common  Salt,  475 — Production  of  Ice  by  Evaporation  of  Ether 
in  Vacuo.  Mr.  Harrison,  477 — ^Meteorological  Report — ^Faddington  (concluded).  Mr. 
Copney,  479 — ^Accidental  Poisoning  by  Pru^sic  Acid,  484 — ^Accidental  Death  from 
Laudainum,  485 — Suicide  by  Strychnine,  485 — Suicide  by  Opium,  485— Camphor 
an  Antidote  to  Strychnine,  486— College  of  Dentists,  486 — Books  Received^  487 — 
Correspondents^  488. 

No.  X. 

Foor-Law  Medical  Relief  489 — The  Educational  Functions  of  thef  Pharmaceutical 
Society,  492— Botany,  494. 

Transactkms  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society:  Financial  Statement,  495 — List  of  Mem- 
bers, Associates,  and  Apprentices  (continued),  496 — Members  of  Council  in  Office 
by  Lot,  496 — ^Pharmaceutical  Meeting — ^Donations  to  the  Library  and  Museum,  496 
—On  ihe  Toxicology  of  Strychnine,  497 — ^The  Urari,  or  Arrow  Poison  of  Guiana. 
Sir  R.  H.  Schomburgh,  500 — Phytological  Club — ^Meeting — On  the  Fossil  Vegetation 
of  the  Coal  Measures.    Mr.  T.  Greenish,  507. 

ProvincieU  Transactions:  Liverpool  Chemists*  Association — The  Production,  Prepara- 
tion, and  Assaying  of  Copper.  Mr,  N.  Samueison,  509 — On  the  Sale  of  Poisons. 
Mr.  T.  Lowe,  509. 

Original  and  Extracted  Articles :  On  the  Amoma  of  Western  Africa  (concluded).  Dr. 
Daniell,  511 — On  the  Manufacture  of  the  Chinese  Green  Dye.  The  Rev.  M.  HSlot, 
517 — Chemical  Report  on  the  Adulteration  of  Coffee  (concluded),  521 — Colchicine. 
L.  Oberlin,  529 — Decomposition  of  Nitrate  of  Potash  by  Charcoal.  A.  Vogel,  Jun., 
529 — ^Production  of  Mannite  by  Marine  Plants.  T.  L.  Phipson,  530 — Writing  Ink 
in  Cakes,  531 — Staining  Bone  and  Ivory.  Dr.  J.  C.  Kellermann,  531 — Decompo- 
sition of  Solution  of  Acetate  of  Morplua.  Mr.  Wood,  531 — Pecuniary  Value  of 
Human  Life,  532 — Poisoning  by  Arsenic  in  China,  532 — Royal  Institution,  532 — 
Conservation  of  Force.  Professor  Faraday,  533 — Books  received,  535 — Corre- 
spondents,  536. 
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Medical  and  Pharmaceutical  Jurisprudence,  537— The  Approaching  Anniversary  of 
the  Pharmaceutical  Society,  539. 

Transactions  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society:  List  of  Members,  Associates,  and  Ap- 
prentices (continued),  540 — Pharmaceutical  Meeting — Donations  to  the  Library  and 
Museum,  540 — The  Detection  of  Strychnia.  Dr.  Garrod,  541 — The  Medicinal  Pre- 
parations of  Arsenic.  Mr.  Haselden,  541 — Knight*s  Soda- Water  Apparatus  (with 
cuts),  543 — North  British  Branch — Pharmaceutical  Meeting,  545 — Notice  of  some 
French  Pharmaceutical  Specialities.  Mr.  Kemp,  545 — Improved  Mode  of  Coating 
Pills.  Mr.  Baildon,  546— The  Annual  Meeting— Report  of  the  Council,  547— The 
Annual  Dinner,  550. 

Provincial  Transactions:  Liverpool  Chemists'  Association — On  the  Conservation  of 
Force.  G.  Hamilton,  Esq.,  551 — ^Microscopical  Examination  of  Cinchona  Bark. 
Mr.  H.  S.  Evans,  553. 

Original  and  Extracted  Articles:  On  the  Manufacture  of  the  Chinese  Green  Dye  (con- 
eluded),  M.  Helot,  553 — Siam  Cardamoms,  556 — Genuine  Bread  without  Alum, 
556 — Detection  of  Alum  in  Bread,  557— Alum  in  Bread.  Mr.  Reynolds,  559 — On 
the  Use  of  Alum  in  Making  Bread,  559 — Composition  of  Wheat  Grain,  its  Products 
in  the  Mill  and  Bread,  561 — Report  of  Results  of  Physical  and  Chemical  Investi- 
gation and  Applications  in  the  Arts.  B.  H.Paul,  Ph.D.:  Ferrum  Reductum— 
Dye  Pigment  from  Quercitron  Bark — The  Halogens — Caustic  with  Gutta  Percha— 
Consumption  of  Soap — Molybdic  Acid — Nuisances  from  Soap  and  Tallow  Works- 
Black  Ink — Chaerophyllum  Bulbosum — ^Pyrogallic  Acid — Relations  of  Gold  and 
other  Metals  to  Light,  565— Austrian  Pharmacy.  Mr.  Ince,  571— Indian  Materia 
Medica,  577— Adulteration  of  Butter,  577— Animals  KUled  with  Strychnine,  577— 
Poisoning  by  Water  Hemlock,  Arsenic,  578 — Poisoning  by  Ammonia,  Belladonna, 
579 — Tampering  with  Poisonous  Medicines,  579 — ^Pharmacy  in  Durham,  580 — 
Matthew  Robinson.  Mr.  Ince,  580 — Review :  Elements  of  Chemistry,  Theoretical 
and  PracticaL    William  Allen  Miller,  M.D.,  &c.,  583 — Correspondents,  584. 
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Legislation  against  Poison,  585 — ^The  Privileges  of  Pharmaceutical  Chemists,  587. 

TrangacHoM  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society:  List  of  Members,  &c.  (continued),  589— 
Conversazione,  589 — Sixteenth  Anniversary  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society,  591 — 
Annual  Report  and  Financial  Statement,  593 — Adjourned  Meeting,  598 — Report  of 
the  Scrutineers,  598 — Council  and  Auditors  for  the  Ensuing  Year,  599 — Phytological 
Club— Meeting,  600. 

Promncial  Transactions :  Liverpool  Chemists'  Association — Report  on  the  Properties 
of  the  Rivington  Water.  Dr.  Ne\'ins  and  Dr.  Edwards,  600 — Dry  Collodion  Pro- 
cesses, 602. 

Original  and  Extracted  Articles:  Hydride  of  Amyle.  Messrs.  T.  and  H.  Smith,  604 — 
Report  of  the  Results  of  Physical  and  Chemical  Investigation  and  Applications 
in  the  Arts.  B.  H.  Paul,  Ph.  D. :  Extraction  of  Potash  from  Felspar  and  similar 
Minerals — Preparation  of  Iodide  of  Potassium — Ferruginous  Cement — Application 
of  Town  Refuse  and  Sewage  for  Agricultural  Purposes,  607 — ^Alum  in  Bread.  F. 
M.  Rimmington,  611 — ^Parchment- Paper,  612 — On  the  Sea  Saw-Dust  of  the  Pacific. 
J.  Denis  Macdonald,  614 — On  the  Existence  of  Silver  in  Sea- Water.  Frederick 
Field,  F.C.S.,  614— Sale  of  Poisons  Bill.  616— Pharmaceutical  Society,  Victoria,  619 
— Pepsine.  Henry  Parker,  621 — Patents  for  Coating  Pills.  A.  H.  Cox,  621 — 
Sale  of  Poisons,  621— Suicide,  622 — Suicide  from  Morphia,  622 — Poisoning  by 
Mistake,  623 — Carelessness  in  the  Sale  of  Poisons,  623 — Books  Received,  623 — Cor- 
respondents, 624— /ndex,  jfc,  625. 
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THE  REGISTERS  OP  THE  PHARMACEUTICAL  SOCIETY. 

Thb  first  Annual  List  of  Members,  Associates,  and  Apprentices,  is  contained 
in  the  present  number  of  this  Journal,  and  may  be  had  separately,  if  desired. 
The  importance  of  this  periodical  publication  of  the  List  or  Register  is  not  yet 
generally  understood.  The  identification  of  the  members  of  a  society  is  the 
primary  step  in  organization.  If  rank  or  privileges  belong  to  membership,  the 
claims  of  each  member  must  be  established  and  recognized,  and  all  must  comply 
with  the  conditions  which  their  own  laws  impose  on  themselves  and  each  other. 

The  List  now  published  contains  the  names  of  all  those  who,  up  to  the  time  of 
the  final  correction  of  the  press,  had  complied  with  the  terms  of  the  charter  and 
bye-laws.  Some  are  excluded— not  a  large  number — on  account  of  their  own 
Negligence  in  responding  to  the  official  circulars  issued  by  the  Secretary.  The 
absence  of  their  names  on  the  Register  of  the  Society  deprives  them  of  the  right 
to  assume  the  name  of  Pharmaceutical  Chemists,  or  to  use  any  name,  title,  or 
sign  implying  that  they  are  identified  with  the  Society.  Whether  the  circum- 
stance arise  from  carelessness  or  from  accident,  it  is  right  that  the  fact  should 
be  known ;  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Council  to  enforce  the  powers  conferred  by 
the  Act,  and  to  protect  the  Members  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  distinction  which 
the  Register  is  intended  to  maintain.  While  the  Council  claim  the  support  and 
sanction  of  the  Members  in  the  performance  of  this  duty,  it  b  proper  to  remind 
those  who  exclude  themselves  tcom  the  privileges,  that  they  will,  in  all  proba- 
bility, have  cause  to  regret  their  lukewarmness.  The  Society  is  acquiring 
increasing  influence,  and  is  becoming  known  and  recognized  by  the  public. 
New  Members  are  coming  forward,  and,  by  passing  the  examination,  are  raising 
the  average  standard  of  qualification,  which  reacts  upon  the  character  of  the 
Society,  increasing  the  value  of  membership.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a 
tendency  to  expose  and  magnify  any  defects  which  may  be  found  or  supposed 
to  exist  in  the  quality  of  medicines,  and  the  Societj,  having  for  many  years 
been  aiming  at  and  promoting  an  improvement  in  this  respect,  it  is  gradually 
becoming  more  and  more  important  to  the  interest  of  each  Member  to  be 
included  among  the  number  of  those  who  have  united  together  for  a  purpose  so 
creditable  to  themselves  and  beneficial  to  the  public.  There  is,  therefore,  at  the 
present  time,  and  there  will  be  in  future  to  a  still  more  marked  degree,  a  direct 
connexion  between  the  commercial  interest  of  the  Members  and  their  status  as 
such ;  and  those  who  desire  to  enjoy  the  confidence  of  the  public  must  take  care 
to  have  their  names  included  in  the  Annual  Register  of  the  Society. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  advert  to  the  advantage  resulting  from  the  associa- 
tion of  all  the  members  of  a  profession  or  trade,  yet  by  many  persons  this  is 
overlooked,  until  some  circumstance  occurs  which  brings  it  forcibly  to  the  mind. 
A  Chemist  and  Druggist,  not  many  weeks  ago,  as  we  are  informed,  was  proceeded 
against  by  the  Apothecaries'  Company,  and  fined  £20.  We  have  not  received 
the  fall  particulars  of  the  case,  but  our  informant  stated  that  the  ofience  was 
nothing  more  than  that  of  recommending  and  selling  a  mixture  and  box  of 
pills  over  the  counter.  If  this  be  so,  the  defence  was  mismanaged,  and  a  penalty 
mflicted  for  the  first  time  to  our  knowledge  for  such  an  ofience.  If  the  defen- 
dant had  been  a  Member,  he  would  naturally  have  placed  himself  in  communi- 
catiotl  with  the  Secretisuy,  and  would  have  received  information  and  advice  a& 
to  the  proper  mode  of  conducting  his  defence.    It  is  probable  that  the  case  waa 
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not  exactly  as  reported  to  us  ;  the  defendant  maj  bove  transgressed  the  law. 
If  so,  the  advice  would  not  have  been  less  useful,  as  proceedings  of  that  nature 
are  never  taken  without  notice^  and  if  on  the  first  intimation  be  had  ascertained 
the  state  of  the  law,  be  might  have  discontinued  the  illegal  practice  and  saved 
the  £20. 

Members  are  continually  applying  for  information  and  advice  in  cases  of 
informations  under  the  Stamp  Acts,  in  reference  to  the  sale  of  spirit  of  wine,  and 
a  variety  of  other  matters  in  which  it  is  the  proper  business  of  a  Society  to  be 
in  possession  of  correct  information  as  to  the  state  of  tile  law,  and  to  convey 
sudi  information  to  Members  on  application. 


THE  BOTANICAL  PRIZE. 


Sbvebai*  correspondients  have  made  inquiries  respecting  the  conditionft  om 
which  the  Botanical  Prize  is  offered,  especially  that  condition  which  prohibits 
the  candidate  from  obtaining  any  assistance  in  the  arrangement  and  naming  of 
the  plants,  except  that  derived  from  books.  If  this  rule  be  strictly  enforced,  it 
has  been  asked  whether  it  would  not  deprive  the  candidate  of  a  considerable 
amount  of  colloquial  instruction  during  the  next  twelve  months,  and  whether  it 
m^fat  not  even  exclude  him  from  the  privilege  of  attending  lectures  on  Botany. 
The  following  remarks  explain  more  in  detail  the  views  of  Mr.  Deane,  who 
originally  proposed  the  Prize  and  the  concfitions,  which  met  with  the  approval 
and  adoption  of  the  Council : — 

The  object  of  the  reslriction  is  to  prevent  incompetent  persons  from  competing 
for  a  prize  that  is  intended  to  promote  the  study,  and  test  the  knowledge  of 
Botany  as  a  practical  science. 

The  facilities  for  purchasing  any  number  of  plants  correctly  named,  and 
nicely  preserved,  are  so  numerous,  besides  the  extraneous  assstance  to  be  de- 
rived from  the  matured  knowledge  of  friends  and  others,  that  it  is  obvious  with«- 
out  such  restriction  many  would  compete  who  had  no  claim  whatever  to  even 
tbe  most  trifling  knowledge  of  the  subject,  and  thus  do  great  injustice  to  those 
who  honestly  carry  out  uie  conditions.  It  is  clear,  too,  that  if  the  prize  or 
prizes  were  given  to  persons  having  no  botanical  knowledge,  and  not  possessing 
the  requisite  qualifications,  the  great  object  for  which  the  prize  is  ofierod 
would  be  firustrated,  and  discredit  brought  upon  the  Society. 

It  does  not  follow  that  any  one  who  is  receiving  either  public  or  private  in*- 
slaruction,  is  consequently  disqiialified  to  compete ;  for  sucn  instruction  simply 
refers  to  principles  whicn  are  to  enable  the  student  to  work  out  for  himseu  a 
knowledge  of  individual  species,  their  relations  to  each  other,  and  their  practical 
bearing  on  our  professional  pursuits  which  it  is  the  object  of  this  prize  to  pro- 
mote. While  a  person  is  merely  studying  Botany,  as  with  an^F  other  scienos^ 
there  can  be  no  objection  to  his  obtaining  the  assistance  of  a  friend  or  tutor  in 
discriminating  between  one  substance,  plant,  or  animal,  and  another.  The  speeifie 
difl^rences  of  plants  are  sometimes  so  obscure  as  to  perplex  the  most  expeiieaoed ; 
but  a  sincere  and  earnest  seeker  after  the  truth  will  not  adc  such  assistance 
until  his  own  wits  are  exhausted.  This  is  quite  a  legitimate  mode  of  procedure, 
bat  it  would  not  be  fair  to  have  recourse  to  such  means  in.  competition  fat  a 
priae  the  object  of  which  is  as  above  stated. 

The  easan^Mrft  of  the  Society  have  long  seen  and  deplored  the  exttreBie 
(isfieiency  in  botanical  knowledge  of  a  large  mi^rity  of  those  who  ofier 
themselves  for  exaEmiaation ;  and  it  is  probable  titiat  at  tiie  end  of  this  first 
period  there  will  be  iMst  few  successful  competitors,  but  that  from  year  to  year, 
a»  the  subject  beoosies  more  studied  and  better  understood  by  our  young,  men^ 
tiie  competition  wiii  be  more  extensive  and'  of  far  higher  character. 

We  shoidd'  be  sorry  to  offer  any  discouragement  to  Appreatiees  who  nu^  be 
disposed  to  compete  with  little  hope  of  success,  but  as  a  stimulus  to  exertion,. with 
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a  better  proepeet  ef  suceess  at  a  future  time.  Then  tlfey  and  their  friends 
would  see  moat  fbreifolj  the  importance  and  superiority  of  practical  knowledge, 
acquired  by  personal  exertions  in  the  field,  over  that  derived  from  the  kmd 
and  well-intentioBed,  but  mistaken  assistance  in  naming  plants,  afforded  by 
botanieal  finendS)  with,  a  view  of  assisting  them  in  the  competition  for  a  prize. 
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&k>MB  consternation  has  been  occasioned  in  Pall  Mall  East  and  Lincoln*s  Inn 
Fields  by  the  new  edition  of  the  Medical  Bill  revised  and  corrected  by  a  Select 
Conunittee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  introduced  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Government.  It  is  composed  of  the  ingredients  of  several  previous  Bills, 
difierently  combined,  with  a  concentration  of  the  democratic  element.  The 
Council  of  Medical  Education  is  to  consist  of  the  President  of  the  Board  of 
Health  and  twelve  other  persons  appointed  by  Her  Majesty.  Two  Boards  of 
Examiners  are  to  be  ^pointed  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland  respectivelry 
namely,  the '' Preliminary  Board^'  and  the  "Professional  Board;"  tiie  said 
Boarck  are  to  be  selected  from  the  three  Medical  Bodies  and  certain  Uni- 
versitiea  named  in  each  of  the  three  sections  of  the  United  Elingdom.  It  ia 
needless  to  atate  here  the  precise  constitution  of  these  Boards  and  the  exact 
nature  and  extent  of  their  functions,  which  are  matters  of  detail.  The  im- 
portant feature  in  the  Bill  consists  in  the  fact  that  the  candidates  who  have 
complied  with  the  prescribed  terms  and  conditions  of  the  law  by  passing  tha 
requasite  examinations  are  to  be  registered  in  a  manner  provided  by  the  Act^ 
and,  subject  to  such  registration,  are  to  enjoy  the  privileges  of  legal  rank  and 
status  as  medical  practitioners,  with  the  power  of  holding  offices,  recovering 
fees  and  ptmnent  for  advice  and  medicine^  &c.  Unregistered  persons  are  to  be 
excluded  from  these  privileges,  the  rights  of  existing  practitioners  being 
reserved.  The  Society  of  Apothecaries  is  to  be  swept  away,  but  the  Colleges  of 
Physicians  and  Surgeons  are  to  continue  in  existence,  the  former  body  being 
provided  with  an.  amended  Charter.  To  the  bod^  of  general  practitioners, 
whom  itia-  proposed,  to  designate  as  ^'Licentiates  m  Medicine  and  Surgery,'* 
tbis  arrangement  appears  to  be  satis&ctory.  The  new  institution  will  bestow 
i^on  them  a  local  habitation  and  a  name,  and  this  will  acquire  influence  and 
importance  from  the  fact  that  it  will  comprise  within  its  precincts  the  entire 
Afedical  Profession,  eaeh  individual  being  at  liberty,  at  discretion,  to  raise  him- 
self to  a  higher  honorary  status  by  joining  the  College  of  Physicians  or  the 
College  of  Surgeons  on  the  terms  prescribed  respectively  by  these  Corporations^ 
The  two  colleges  are  not  satisfied  with  the  position  proposed  to  be  assigned  to 
Ihem,  their  existence  being  made  to  depend  upon  the  voluntary  adhesion,  of 
those  who,,  having  already  become^  possessed  of  all  the  medical  and  surgical 
rank  which  the  law  requires,  may  be  disposed  to  superadd  to  this  substantial 
advanta^ie  the  shadow  of  a  diploma.  The  President  and  Vice-Presidents  of  the 
CoUe^  ai  Surgeons  have  transmitted  a  statement  explaining  the  views  of  the 
cunsUoa  to  Hoa  Members  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  they  do  not  disguise 
their  afqsrehensionithat  if  the  Bill  d&ould  pass  in  its  present  form,  the  resources 
of  the  CoUefip  would  be  diverted  into  Uie  new  channel,  the  inducement  to 
obtaiii  their  Sploma  being  removed,  and  that  their  body  would  be  left  without 
foads,  and  with  the  encumbrance  of  a.  large  National  Museum  and  library  to  be 
maintainfid  fi>s  tha  public  benefit  at  an  expense  of  several  thousands  per  annum. 
To  what  extent  this  would  actually  be\he  case,  must  depend  on  the  terms  of  the 
clauses  defining  the  privileges  of  registration,  for  if  these  privileges,  and  the 
legal  status  be  such  as  to  satisfy  a  Wge  majority  of  the  Licentiates  in  Medicine 
And  Surgery,  the  College  diploma  would  become  comparatively  obsolete,  and 
the  examiners  might  ^^  nang  their  harps  on  the  willows^'  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields. 
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That  such  is  not  the  intention  of  the  framers  of  the  Bill  we  are  fully  persuaded  ; 
but  we  know  by  experience  that  the  words  of  an  Act  of  Parliament,  however 
carefully  put  together,  may,  when  subjected  to  the  manipulations  of  a  Select 
Committee,  acquire  a  different  import  from  that  originally  intended.  To  the 
College  of  Physicians,  the  Bill  in  its  present  form  is  objectionable  for  similar 
reasons.  It  does  not  sufficiently  recognize  the  College  as  the  head  of  its  own 
branch  of  the  profession,  and  leaves  the  questions  at  issue  between  that  Corpo- 
ration and  the  Universities  in  an  indefinite,  and  therefore  unsatisfactory  state. 
It  is  still  an  open  question  whether  a  person  can  be  a  physician  without 
being  connected  witn  the  College  of  Physicians.  The  dispute  on  this  point 
between  the  College  and  the  University  of  London  is  indiscreet  and  impolitic. 
It  is  manifestly  to  the  interest  of  the  medical  graduates  of  that  and  other 
Universities  that  they  should  be  united  under  the  banner  of  the  College  of 
Physicians.  It  is  equally  to  the  interest  of  the  College  that  all  graduates  in 
medicine,  holding  rank  as  Physicians,  should  be  connected  with  it  either  as  Li- 
centiates or  Fellows.  But  this  arrangement,  equally  desirable  on  both  sides,  is 
obstructed  by  a  spirit  of  rivalry,  the  tendency  of  which  is  suicidal  to  each. 
Unless  this  difference  be  adjusted,  we  may  see  the  anomaly  of  a  body  of  gra- 
duates in  the  rank  of  Physicians,  not  connected  in  any  way  with  the  College^ 
and  dividing  the  influence  which  ought  to  be  united  for  the  general  well-being 
and  credit  of  the  profession.  It  is  equally  desirable  that  every  person  holding 
office  as  a  Surgeon  should  be  a  Fellow  or  Member  of  the  College  of  Surgeons, 
and,  as  the  Bill  in  its  present  form  is  understood  to  leave  this  question  either 
undetermined  or  dependent  on  the  voluntary  decision  of  each  individual,  it  is 
important  that  such  amendment  should  be  introduced  as  to  remove  the 
existing  grounds  of  doubt  and  opposition.  We  understand  the  College  of  Phy- 
ncians  in  Edinburgh  is  favourable  to  the  Bill,  and  Dr.  Andrew  Wood  is 
deputed  by  that  College  to  attend  in  London  in  support  of  it ;  and  that  the 
College  of  Surgeons  of  Edinburgh  being  opposed  to  it,  has  delegated  to  Dr. 
Alexander  Wood  the  charge  of  the  opposition.  The  two  Dr.  Woods  therefore 
sit  aide  hj  side  in  the  gallery  of  the  House  of  Commons,  hearing  the  discussion 
on  the  Bill,  and  representing  Hope  and  Fear. 

We  have  not  thought  it  necessary  to  c^uote  in  detail  the  clauses  referred  to, 
with  a  full  explanaAon  of  the  interpretation  of  the  words  to  which  objection  has 
been  taken,  thinking  it  sufficient  to  state  in  general  terms  the  grounds  of  such 
objection.  The  passing  of  the  Bill  during  the  present  Session  is  very  im- 
probable, as  the  opponents  have  claimed  an  opportunity  of  revision  and  further 
consideration,  with  a  view  of  introducing  the  required  amendments,  and  it 
would  be  impossible  to  arrange  satisfactoruy  all  the  subjects  in  dispute  within 
the  required  time. 

The  clause  exempting  Chemists  is  as  follows : — 

^^  Nothing  in  this  Act  contained,  shall  extend,  or  be  construed  to  extend,  to 
prejudice,  or  in  any  way  to  affect  the  lawful  occupation,  trade,  or  business  of 
Chemists  and  Druggists." 

Although  it  would  appear  from  the  terms  of  the  above  exemption  that  the 
interests  of  Chemists  and  Druggists  are  not  aflected  by  the  Bill,  this  is  not  the 
&ct,  as  the  tendency  of  the  Bill  in  its  present  crude  state  would  be  to  attentuate 
the  Colleges  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  to  the  verge  of  annihilation,  and  to  con- 
Tert  the  entire  profession  into  General  Practitioners.  This  would  naturally 
affect  the  lawful  occupation  of  the  Chemist  and  Druggist,  as  his  occupation 
would  be  gone.  The  Council  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  will  tdce  such 
steps  as  occasion  may  require  in  case  theJBiU  should  make  any  progress. 
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During  the  excitemeDt  occasioned  by  Palmer's  trial  all  other  topics  were 
thrown  into  the  shade.    The  Crimean  inquiry  as  to  the  sacrifice — culpable  or 
ofeherwiso — of  more  than  10,000  lives  from  want  and  pestilence,  appeared  to  be 
forgotten ;  the  American  dispute,  with  the  possibilities  contingent  upon  it,  caused 
but  little  sensation :  dignitaries  of  church  and  state,  senators,  learned  professors, 
the  votaries  of  fashion,  and  the  slaves  of  commerce,  took  a  respite  from  their  ordi- 
nary pursuits,  and  rushed  in  crowds  to  the  great  centre  of  attraction — the  Central 
Criminal  Court.     This  eagerness  to  get  a  sight  of  the  prisoner,  and  to  devour  the 
last  shred  of  evidence,  increased  in  intensity  from  day  to  day;  and  we  believe  no 
trial  of  that  nature  ever  enlisted,  in  the  discussion  of  its  details,  so  large  a 
number  of  persons  of  all  classes  and  professions.    Several  of  our  correspondents 
have  suggested  that  a  detailed  report  of  the  trial  might  be  suitable  for  tlus 
journal ;  but  this  would  be  quite  impossible,  even  if  the  matter  were  appropriate, 
as  a  report*  now  before  us  occupies  326  octavo  pages  of  small  print.    The 
illustrated  and  unabridged  edition  of  the  Times  reportf  comprises  184  pages. 
We  have  also  the  illustrated  Life  and  Career  of  William  Palmer,^  138  pages, 
t!ontaining  further  particulars  respecting  his  progress  in  the  paths  of  vice,  which, 
although  not  directly  relating  to  the  last  crime,  tend  to  throw  some  light  on  the 
character  and  conduct  of  the  criminal. 

There  are  four  aspects  under  which  this  case  may  be  reviewed — whether  by 
the  public  at  large,  the  lawyer,  the  medical  practitioner,  or  the  chemist.  We 
direct  our  attention  chiefly  to  the  questions  which  have  arben  between  the 
chemical  witnesses ;  but,  in  order  to  arrive  at  a  correct  estimate  of  the  value  of 
this  part  of  the  evidence,  and  the  relative  weight  of  the  statements  and  opinions 
on  each  side,  it  is  necessary  to  notice  very  briefly,  and  in  chronological  order, 
the  general  circumstances  of  the  case. 

Palmer  was  originally  intended  for  a  wholesale  druggist,  and  was  apprenticed  to 
Messrs.  Evans  and  Sons,  of  Liverpool,  by  whom  he  was  dismissed  for  abstracting 
remittances  of  considerable  amount  from  letters,  which  his  mother  refunded,  and 
thus  prevented  a  public  exposure.  He  was  afterwards  apprenticed  to  Mr.  Tylecote, 
fiorgeon  of  Heywood,  where  he  continued  his  malpractices  and  habitual  deception. 
In  1846,  by  the  aid  of  Dr.  Steggall,  to  whom  he  agreed  to  give  a  fee  of  fifty  guineas 
in  case  of  success,  he  passed  his  examination ;  but  never  paid  the  fee.  His  mother 
promised  the  doctor  ten  guineas  extra,  and  gave  the  money  to  her  son  for  that  pur- 
pose, but  he  kept  it  for  his  own  use.  While  a  medical  student  he  was  idle  and  dis- 
sipated in  his  habits.  After  he  obtained  his  diploma  he  married  a  ward  in  Chancery, 
daughter  of  Col.  Brooks,  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  her  guardian,  Mr.  Charles 
Dawson,  druggist,  of  Stafford.  He  settled  at  Rugeley  as  a  surgeon,  in  part- 
nership with  Mr.  Tliirlby,  but  soon  found  that  physic  was  not  to  his  taste^ 
and  took  to  the  turf.  It  is  needless  to  trace  the  steps  of  his  downward  course, 
to  the  desperate  position  of  affairs  which  existed  at  the  time  of  the  tragedy;  but  it 
is  important  to  remark  that  Palmer  was  reduced  to  the  last  extremity,  the  resources 
of  fraud,  forgery,  and  swindling  being  almost  exhausted — ruin,  disgrace,  and 
punishment  staring  him  in  the  face,  which  nothing  could  avert  but  the  immediate 
possession  of  a  considerable  sum  of  money.  At  this  critical  moment  his  friend  John 
Parsons  Cook's  horse  Polestar  won  at  the  Shrewsbury  races,  Nov.  13.  The  proceeds, 
above  X800,  were  in  his  pocket,  and  Palmer  was  with  him  at  the  Raven  Hotel,  on 
the  night  of  the  14th  of  November.  About  11  o'clock  Mrs.  Brooks  (a  betting  lady) 
called  to  see  Pidmer,  and  on  approaching  his  room  she  observed  him  in  the  lobby 
holding  a  glass  in  his  hand  up  to  the  gas-light,  as  if  to  examine  its  contents.  He  with- 
drew into  a  room,  but  very  soon  returned  with  the  glass  in  his  hand  and  went  into 
the  room  where  Cook  was  sitting.  Mr.  Fisher  and  another  gentleman  called  just 
at  the  time  to  see  Cook,  who,  having  helped  them  to  grog,  asked  Palmer  to  teke 
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some  more.    Palmer  said,  "  Not  unless  you  will  finish  jour  glass."    Cook  said, 
"  ru  soon  do  that,"  and  swallowed  it  at  a  draught.    He  immediately  exclaimed, 
"  Good  God  1  there's  something  in  it  which  burns  my  throat  T*    Palmer  drained  ^he 
glass,  in  which  a  few  drops  were  left,  and  said,  *«  Nonsense,  there's  nothing  in  it." 
Cook  suddenly  left  the  room,  calling  Fisher,  and  a  riolent  romiting  came  on,  vhidi 
eontinued  for  about  two  hours.   During  this  attack  he  gave  Fisher  his  notes,  supposed 
to  be  above  £800,  to  take  care  of.    Medial  advice  having  been  obtained,  and  compoBing 
medicine  administered,  he  was  better  in  the  morning,  and  Fisher  gave  him  back  tke 
money.    On  the  same  morning,  Thursday,  November  15,  another  friend,  Mr.  fier- 
xing,  called  on  Cook,  and  the  name  of  Palmer  having  been  mentioned,  he  said, 
•*  How  about  the  brandy  and  water?"    Cook  replied,  **0h,  the  villain  did  me  1" 
Witness  asked  how  he  could,  with  such  suspicions,  go  back  and  breakfast  with 
Palmer.    He  replied  in  a  sorrowful  tone,  "  You  don't  know  all."    In  the  afternoon 
Cook  and  Palmer  went  to  Rugeley,  where  Cook  engaged  a  room  at  the  Talbot  Arms, 
opposite  Palmer's  house.    He  dined  at  Palmer's  with  Jeremiah  Smith.    In  the 
morning  the  sickness  returned,  after  having  taken  a  cup  of  coffee  sent  him  by 
•Palmer,  who  also  sent  hhn  some  broth,  which  was  followed  by  the  same  result. 
The  chambermaid  (Mills)  tasted  some  of  the  broth  which  was  left,  and  within 
half  an  hour  vomiting  came  on,  which  lasted  several  hours.    Throughout  the  -day 
Palmer  was  continuidly  in  and  out,  administering  a  variety  of  things  to  Cook,  aod 
sickness  returned  on  each  f)ccaBion.    Mr.  Bamford,  surgeon,  of  Rugeley,  aged  eighty- 
two,  was  called  in,  and  administered  an  opiate;  Palmer  also  called  in  Mr.  Jones,  of 
Lutterworth.  On  the  Monday  morning,  the  19th,  Cook  was  rather  better,  but  still  con- 
fined to  his  bed.    Palmer  went  to  London  to  settle  his  friend's  accounts  with  respect  to 
the  Shrewsbury  races;  but  it  appears  from  the  evidence  that  he  used  the  money 
chiefly  to  settle  some  of  his  own  debts.    During  his  absence  Cook  was  better,  and 
on  his  return,  about  ten  in  the  evening,  he  obtained  from  Newton,  assistant  to  Mr. 
Salt,  of  Rugeley,  three  grains  of  strychnia.    On  the  same  night  Cook  took  two  pills 
furnished  by  Palmer,  which  were  followed  by  alarming  symptoms.    He  sent  for 
Palmer,  who  gave  him  some  more  pills  and  a  draught,  supposed  to  be  an  opiate,  fle 
vomited  and  then  went  to  sleep.    In  the  morning,  Tuesday,  the  20th,  Palmer  bon^t 
at  Mr.  Hawkins'  shop  at  Rugeley  six  grains  of  strychnia,  two  drs.  of  prussic  acid, 
and  two  drs.  of  Battley's  sedative.    On  the  same  day  Mr.  Jones  saw  the  patient, 
and  Mr.  Bamford,  at  Palmer's  request,  made  two  pills,  and  wrote  the  direction,  which 
Palmer  took  away. 

About  1 1  P.M.,  Palmer  administeied  two  pills,  much  against  the  inclination  of  Cook, 
who  attributed  his  symptoms  the  night  before  to  the  other  pills;  they  occasioned  vo- 
miting, but  the  pills  were  not  ejected.  Mr.  Palmer  returned  home,  and  Mr.  Jones 
slept  in  another  bed  in  Cook's  room.  Soon  after  midnight  Cook  called  out  that  he  was 
going  to  be  ill  again  as  he  was  the  night  before,  and  desired  that  Palmer  might  be 
sent  for.  He  came  immediately,  bringing  two  pills,  which  he  said  ccmtained 
ammonia.  The  symptoms  with  which  Cook  was  s^icted  were  minutely  described  by 
several  witnesses,  and  were  recognized  as  being  identical  with  the  symptoms  observed 
in  several  authenticated  cases  of  poisoning  by  strychnia.  The  patient  shrieked  loud, 
tossed  his  arms  as  if  in  dread  of  sufibcation  ;  his  limbs  became  stifi*  and  convulsed, 
every  muscle  in  a  state  of  spasm,  the  body  arched  and  hands  clenched.  He  begged  to 
be  turned  over,  which  was  found  to  be  almost  impossible,  on  account  of  the  rigidity  of 
the  limbs,  and  in  a  few  minutes  he  expired.  Almost  immediately  afterwards  Palmer 
was  detected  searching  the  pockets  of  the  deceased,  and  passing  his  hand  under 
the  pillows  of  the  bed;  the  money  disappeared,  a  betting-book  which  was  previously 
on  the  dressing-table  had  also  vanished  and  was  never  found,  the  prisoner  was 
officious  in  giving  orders  for  the  coffin,  and  did  not  conceal  his  eager  desire  to  have 
it  speedily  closed.  On  the  25th  of  Nov.  he  persuaded  Mr.  Bamford  to  sign  the 
certificate  of  death,  stating  the  cause  to  be  apoplexy.  On  a  post-mortem  examination 
being  decided  on,  he  w  as  not  easy  until  he  knew  who  was  to  perform  it  He  attended  the 
examination, pushed  against  the  surgeon  who  was  examining  the  stomach  and  spilt  part 
of  the  contents.  He  removed  the  jar  containing  the  materials  which  were  put  up  for 
chemical  examination,  and  a  slit  was  found  in  the  bladder  which  was  tied  over  the  jar. 
He  offered  a  bribe  of  £10  to  the  postboy  if  he  would  upset  the  fly  in  which  the  jar  was 
about  to  be  forwarded,  sent  presents  of  game  and  money  to  the  coroner,  tampered 
with  the  postmaster  and  intercepted  the  letter  containing  Dr.  Taylor's  report, 
and  finally  he  Immediately  paid  several  debts,  although  it  was  known  that  up  to 
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4h6  time  of  CoolL's  death'he  was  without  money.  Snch  is  a  very  brief  outliae  of  the 
Acts  of  the  case,  to  which  might  be  added  many  circumstances  of  secondary  im- 
portance, such  as  conrersations  with  the  prisoner  in  which  he  speculated  as  to  the 
eflfects  of  strychnia  and  the  difficulty  of  detection  after  death,  endeavours  oi|  his 
part  to  eticape  observation  while  purchasing  the  poison,  memoranda  in  his  ^ary, 
and  several  rather  curious  coincidences  which  alone  might  be  too  trivial  to  be  noticed, 
Imt  which  tend  to  confirm  the  other  circumstantial  evidence.  It  should  also  be 
borne  in  mind  that  two  other  trials  for  murder  hung  over  his  head,  in  both  of 
which  cases  he  was  deeply  involved  in  «peculations  with  insurance  offices.  In  the 
first  case,  that  of  his  wife,  who  died  on  the  29th  of  Sept,  1654,  he  received  on  p^icies 
iS  12,000,  this  being  less  than  half  the  amount  for  which  he  had  endeavoured  to 
effect  policies;  and  his  brother  was  insured  shortly  after wurds  for  £13,000,  the 
poUeies  being  made  over  to  the  prisoner.  In  this  latter  case  the  offices  declined  to 
pur  the  claims  on  accouiit  of  the  strong  grounds  for  belief  that  the  transaction  was 
a&aodulent  one.  It  was  this  disappointment  whidi  interfered  with  Palmer's  pecu- 
nuzy  arrangements,  and  drove  him  to  the  extremity  above  mentioned. 

We  now  come  to  the  important  question,  to  what  extent  was  the  aid  of 
diemistry  required  to  complete  the  chain  of  evidence,  and  was  the  requisite 
link  supplied  ?    The  known  cunning  and  depravity  of  the  accused,  the  desperate 
state  of  his  affairs,  his  speculations  with  insurance  offices  and  tiie  sudden  death 
of  persons  insured  whose  policies  he  held,  the  mysterious  disappearance  of 
Cook's  property,  and  the  immediate  possession  of  money  by  Palmer,  with  other 
mysterious  circumstances,  may  be  comprised  under  the  category  of  a  very 
ipowesfuL  motive  and  strong  ground  of  suspicion.     But  the  most  essential, 
mdeed  the  primary,  subject  of  inquiry  is  this,  did  the  deceased  die  from  natural 
cauaes  or  horn  poison  ?    The  evidence  of  the  most  eminent  medical  witnesses, 
lAer  h&vm^  heard  a  minute  description  of  the  symptoms,  appeared  to  settle  this 
qiiesti(m  without  the  shadow  Qf  a  doubt — the  final  symptoms  being  imlike  those 
of  any  natural  disease,  and  identical  with  the  known  results  of  poisoning  by 
fltrydmia.     The  previous  vomiting  was  accounted  for  by  the  presence  of  antimony 
k  the  body,  and  a  bottle  of  tartar  emetic  was  found  in  the  house  of  the  prisoner. 
The  purchiuseof  poison  by  the  prisoner,  the  administration  of  various  articles  of  food 
ind  medicine  by  him  to  the  deceased,  and  the  symptoms  which  ensued,  completed 
^e  diain  of  circumstantial  evidence.   But  we  are  told  by  the  witnesses  for  the  de- 
^oe  that  there  is  a  link  wanting,  and  that  the  evidence  of  criminal  poisoning  is  not 
complete  unless  the  poison  be  traced  from  the  hand  of  the  accused  to  the  body 
of  the  deceased,  and  detected  there  after  death  by  chemical  analysis.    If  this 
doctrine  be  received  as  correct,  a  conviction  could  scarcely  take  place  under  any 
circumstances ;  for  even  if  the  criminal  were  to  be  so  stupid  as  to  mix  and 
administer  the  poison  in  the  presence  of  witnesses,  there  are  many  casualties 
which  might  interfere  with  its  detection  after  a  lapse  of  time,  especially  if  the 
pott-mortem  examination  were  performed  by  inexperienced  persons,  in  the  pre- 
lence  of  the  accused*  but  at  a  time  when  he  was  not  an  object  of  suspicicm.     On 
lefiarence  to  the  evidence  it  will  be  seen  that  Palmer  was  almost  guilty  of  the 
stupidity  above  mentioned,  not  intentionally,  but  by  the  accidental  presence  of 
a  witness  or  witnesses  at  almost  every  stage  of  his  proceedings.   He  was  seen  in  the 
passage  mixing  something  in  a  glass;   immediately  afterwards  he  was  seen 
■taking  the  glass  into  the  room  where  Cook  sat,  and  urging  Cook  to  finish  his 
hrandy-and-water,  which  was  followed  by  very  severe  vomiting.    The  purchase 
of  strychnia  and  the  administration  of  puis  on  two  occasions,  followed  by  symp- 
toms of  poisoning  by  strychnia,  was  also  proved.     But  strychnia  was  not  found 
in  the  body.    I'his  is  easily  explained  without  lessening  the  supposition  of 
guilt.    It  is  not  alleged  or  conjectured  that  Cook  was  poisoned  by  strychnia 
alone.     It  would  not  have  answered  the  purpose  of  the  prisoner  to  kill  him  in 
the  first  instance.     His  object  was  to  disable  him,  and  by  so  doing  an  opportu- 
nity was  afforded  for  obtaining  the  custody  of  his  money,  with  a  commission  to 
go  to  London  and  settle  his  affairs.    Pending  this  arrangement.  Palmer  was 
constant  in  his  attentions,  sitting  up  with  his  friend,  giving  him  coffee,  broth. 
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medicine,  &c.,  and  everything  he  gave  him  was  followed  by  a  fresh  attack  of  sick- 
ness. At  length  the  patient  was  hors  de  combat ;  he  handed  over  his  money  with 
the  needful  instructions,  and  Palmer  went  to  London.  As  soon  as  Palmer  was 
gone  the  sickness  of  his  patient  subsided,  and  on  his  return,  having  appropriated 
the  money,  his  friend  was  no  longer  of  any  use  to  him — in  short,  he  had  become 
inconvenient  and  dangerous.  Palmer  had  forged  an  assignment  of  Cook^s  horse 
for  the  purpose  of  raising  money,  and  had  appropriated  his  winnings  to  his  own 
use.  If  Cook  should  recover  he  would  find  out  the  fraud  and  forgery 
which  had  been  committed.  Nothing^  more  was  to  be  gained  by  keeping 
him  alive.  Precisely  at  this  period  Palmer  bought  sti^chnia,  and  he  gave 
Cook  the  pills  which  produced  all  the  symptoms  of  poisoning  by  strychnia. 
The  chemical  analysis  proved  the  presence  of  a  large  quantity  of  antimony, 
which  fully  accounted  for  the  previous  symptoms.  The  body  of  his  wife  was 
found  to  be  saturated  with  antimony,  and  on  the  supposition  that  he  systemati- 
cally disabled  his  victims  with  antimony,  the  only  circumstances  which  would 
otherwise  have  been  involved  in  mystery  are  fully  explained.  The  negative 
result  of  the  testing  for  strychnia  may  be  accounted  for  without  breaking  the 
chain  of  circumstantial  evidence,  which  admits  of  no  explanation  other  than 
that  which  judges  and  jury  considered  to  be  satisfactory  evidence  of  guilt. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  chemical  witnesses  for  the  defence  give  the 
results  of  their  most  delicate  experiments  performed  with  substances  of  known 
purity,  and  synthetically  combined  for  the  express  purpose  of  analysis.  In 
their  experiments  with  animals  their  sole  attention  was  directed  to  this  one 
poison,  and  they  had  control  over  the  materials  during  the  whole  course  of 
the  experiments.  In  the  other  case  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the 
strychnia  administered  was  pure.  In  a  small  shop  in  a  country  village  it  is 
more  than  probable  that  it  would  be  otherwise.  The  quantity  of  absolute 
strychnia  might  have  been  extremely  small,  and  yet  just  sufficient  to  produce 
death.  The  contents  of  Cook^s  body  passed  through  many  hands  on  the  way 
to  the  laboratory  of  Dr.  Taylor,  and  were  subjected  to  the  usual  routine  tests 
for  various  poisons,  a  portion  only  being  available  for  the  experiments  with 
reference  to  strychnia.  A  negative  result  under  these  circumstances  is  not  at 
all  surprising,  and  making  allowance  for  the  advance  of  science  on  this  particular 
subject  within  a  few  months,  we  cannot  admit  the  propriety  or  justice  of  the 
doctrine  that  the  isolation  of  the  poison  from  the  contents  of  the  body  must  in 
all  such  cases  be  effected  before  a  conviction  can  take  place. 

No  less  fallacious  are  the  arguments  in  favour  of  the  prisoner  founded  on  his 
calm  deliberate  behaviour,  self-possession,  and  reputed  mildness  of  disposition, 
incompatible  as  it  is  supposed  with  the  character  of  a  murderer.  Such  theo- 
retical speculations  can  have  no  weight  in  opposition  to  facts,  and  it  is  an 
established  fact  that  habitual  poisoners  become  changed  in  their  nature ;  they 
acquire  a  cool  methodical  habit  of  observing  the  gradual  effect  of  their  diabolical 
art,  which  affords  them  a  sort  of  pleasing  morbid  excitement.  Their  natural  sym- 
pathies are  extinguished,  and  they  watch  a  victim  as  an  angler  watches  a  pike, 
whose  protracted  struggles  add  zest  to  the  sport. 

The  comparison  may  seem  questionable,  but  this  is  not  the  only  instance  in 
which  the  K)rce  of  habit  induces  an  altered  feeling  in  regard  to  the  sacrifice  of 
human  life.  The  soldier  sees  his  fellow-men  cut  down  by  hundreds,  he  performs 
his  part  in  the  havoc,  and  talks  of  the  event  as  a  question  of  statistics — so  many 
killed  and  wounded.  The  riflemen  in  the  Crimea,  in  the  course  of  their  daily 
walks  in  the  trenches,  shot  without  compunction  any  Russians  that  might  happen 
to  come  within  range,  and  we  have  heard  of  a  young  man  boasting  that  he  had 
brought  down  80  (40  brace)  during  the  campaign  with  his  own  rifle.  It  is  cur- 
rently reported  that  Palmer  brought  down  ten  or  twelve  victims  (some  say 
sixteen^,  not  with  a  rifle,  but  by  weapons  no  less  fatal,  and  with  which 
he  was  familiar ;  and  it  is  an  undoubted  fact  that  several  of  his  relations  and 
friends  died  under  his  care  under  very  suspicious  circumstances. 
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Of  course  the  two  cases  admit  of  no  parallel,  except  on  tlie  abstract  quesdon 
of  the  compatibility  of  social  qualities  with  the  habitual  destruction  of  human 
life.    The  soldier,  m  the  exercise  of  his  profession,  shoots  or  stabs  only  such  per- 
sons as  the  law  pronounces  to  be  enemies  and  suitable  for  such  treatment,  the 
l^alitjr  depending  on  the  result  of  some  diplomatic  arrangements  between  two 
ambassadors,  or  the  whim  of  a  despot.    For  this  service  he  is  rewarded  by  a 
grateful  country,  and  his  amiable  manners  and  other  social  virtues  are  unim- 
paired by  his  professional  career.    The  habitual  poisoner  is  a  cowardly  assassin ; 
he  sets  the  law  at  defiance,  and  is  an  enthusiast  in  his  profession ;  yet  he  may 
pass  muster  in  sodety  as  an  amiable,  benevolent  man,  and  avert  suspicion  by  aki 
assumed  frankness  of  manner,  which  is  mistaken  for  innocence.    This  is  the 
only  mode  of  explaining  an  inconsistency  in  human  nature,  of  which  William 
Fanner  affords  a  striking  illustration. 

Such  being  the  difficulties  attending  investigations  of  this  kind,  complicated  as 
they  are  wit£  metaphysical  speculations  and  scientific  theories,  it  is  the  duty  of 
all  parties  concerned,  except  those  who  are  professionally  retained  as  advocates, 
to  lay  aside  every  consideration  except  that  of  establishing  the  truth.    To  the 
advocate  a  certain  latitude  is  allowed,  and  this  is  granted  on  both  sides,  to  pro- 
mote the  ends  of  justice  by  the  balance  of  arguments.    In  Falmer^s  defence, 
every  expedient  which  law,  physic,  and  even  mvinity  could  suggest  was  tried. 
In  addition  to  the  legitimate  efforts  of  his  talented  counsel  and  the  perseverance 
of  his  solicitor,  whose  correspondence  with  the  Home  Office  after  the  trial  dis- 
played much  tact  and  ability,  other  means  were  resorted  to  which  even  the  par- 
tiality of  an  advocate  could  not  justify.    A  letter  purporting  to  be  by  Mr. 
Wakley,  Coroner  for  Middlesex,  was  fabricated  on  behalf  of  the  prisoner,  with- 
out the  knowledge  of  the  alleged  author,  who,  on  seeing  it  in  print,  immediately 
exposed  the  fraud  in  a  letter  to  the  Times,    Another  letter*  (of  forty-eight  pages, 
with  an  Appendix  of  thirty- two  pages),  addressed  to  Lord  Campbell  by  the  Kev. 
Thomas  Palmer,  has  been  extensively  circulated.    The  author  compares  Lord 
Campbell  to  Judge  Jeffreys  when  he  went  forth  on  the  ^^  bloody  assize,"  de- 
nounces the  entire  conduct  of  the  prosecution  without  mercy,  and  insinuates 
that  judge  and  jurv  were  influenced  by  popular  prejudice  and  the  shout, 
"  Crucify  him !  crucify  him !"    He  speaks  of  the  prisoner  as  "  that  darling  bro- 
ther, the  playmate  of  my  infancy,  the  companion  of  my  youthful  sports,  in  whom 
my  heart  s  blood  circulates,  and  with  whom  my  love  is  entwined."    This  pam- 
phlet also  has  been  repudiated,  not,  however,  until  after  the  execution  had  taken 
place.    For  two  or  three  weeks  it  was  before  the  public  with  all  the  weight  of 
authenticity ;  but  on  Thursday,  the  19th  of  June,  a  letter  appeared  in  the  Times, 
purporting  to  be  written  by  the  same  reverend  gentleman,  and  repudiating  all 
^owledge  of,  or  participation  in,  the  pamphlet.    The  efforts  made  by  some  of 
the  scientific  witnesses  for  the  defence  to  mystify  and  controvert  the  testimony 
on  the  other  side,  have  been  justly  and  severely  commented  upon  in  some  of  the 
medical  journals ;  and  we  are  glad  to  observe  that  the  editor  of  the  Lancet 
entirely  coincides  with  the  opinion  expressed  on  thb  subject  in  our  last  number. 
Such  witnesses  ought  to  be  independent,  and  their  object  should  be,  not  to 
trip  up  each  other,  but  to  arrive  at  the  truth.     One  very  important  medical 
witness  for  the  defence,  we  have  been  informed,  frankly  stated  before  his  name 
was  called,  that  if  placed  in  the  witness-box  his  testimony  would  be  directljr 
against  the  prisoner,  the  evidence  on  the  part  of  the  prosecution  being,  in  his 
iudgment,  conclusive.     His  further  assistance  was  therefore  not  required. 

The  Examiner  of  June  21st  contains  the  following  remarks 
on  the  conduct  of  medical  men  who  have  come  before  the  public  either  as  wit- 

•  A  Letter  to  Lord  Chief  Justice  Campbell^  containing  Remarks  on  the  Conduct  of  the  Pro- 
feeution  and  the  Judges^  with  Strictures  on  the  Charge  delivered  to  the  Jury^  illustrative  o/its 
longerons  tendencies  to  the  long-enio^ed  rights  and  privileges  of  Englishmen,  By  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Palmer,  brother  to  the  prisoner,  William  Palmer.  With  an  Appendix  of  DocuuMnts.  London: 
T.  Taylor,  SSa,  New  Bridge  Street,  Btockfriars.    Price  U. 
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'*Two  grains  of  strychmne,  if  pare,  are  sufficient  to  produce  its  deadly  effects. 
There  is  believed  to  be  about  twenty-five  pounds  of  blood  in  the  adult  human  body : 
and  the  proportion  in  which  strychnine  continues  to  be  detectible,  is  variously 
stated  by  Mr.  Herapath  and  other  witnesses  as  l-20,000th  to  l-50,000th  part  of  the 
substance  operated  on.  If  the  wh<de  of  the  assanied  quantity  of  strychnine  were 
absorbed  at  once,  and  were  present,  equally  diffused  in  the  blood,  at  one  instant,  it 
would  constitute,  on  these  data,  only  1 -96,000th  part  of  that  fluid.  But  when 
foreign  agents,  as  strychnine,  are  thus  received  into  the  blood  by  absorption,  the 
jnoom  is  gpradual ;  and  as  they  reach  the  heart,  experience  boa  ahown  they  become 
irregularly  diffused.  So  that  if  a  part  of  the  body  only  be  examined,  that  part  may 
contain  more  or  less  at  none  of  the  poison.  The  separation  of  iht  poison  with  the 
secretions  is  almost  as  rapid  as  the  iibsorption.  How  rash,  then,  must  the  assertion 
be,  that  strychnine  nmst  be  necessarily  detectihle  in  any  particular  organ,  or  in  the 
blood  of  Msy  oi^^ii,  or  in  that  obtained  from  any  part  of  the  body ;  or  that  it  must 
certainly  exist  in  the  body  after  deatli. 

^Professor  Taylor  has  been  assailed  on  the  ground  that  the  hypothesis  of 
strychnine  being  decomposed  in  the  body  is  an  invention  of  his  own.  Nothing  can 
be  more  unjust.  The  hjrpothesis,  apart  from  its  application  to  x>oisoning  by 
strychnine,  has  been  maintained  by  chemists  and  physiologists  of  the  highest 
character  for  many  years.  It  is  a  very  general,  although  not  an  exclusive  doctrine, 
that  when  foreign  agents,  such  as  strychnine,  produce  their  effects  on  the  living 
body,  the  decomposition  of  a  portion  of  the  agent  results.  Liebig  holds  that  the 
vegetable  alkaloids  (to  which  class  of  chemical  substances  strychnine  belongs), 
when  received  into  the  blood,  are  decomposed  by  the  action  of  the  oxygen  of  the 
atmosphere.  Although  I  think  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  Professor  Taylor  relied 
exclusively  on  this  explanation  of  the  fact,  that  strychnine  might  not  be  detectihle 
after  death  by  its  own  agency,  there  is  no  ground  for  the  accusation  that  this 
gentteman  inmented  the  hypothesis  to  serve  a  purpose." 

Mr.  Ancell's  letter  has  been  commented  upon  by  Mr.  Rodgers,  who,  in  a 
letter  to  the  Times  of  June  1 3th,  says — "  I  cannot  conceive  an  opinion  more 
dangerous  to  the  public  safety  than  that  a  fatal  dose  of  poison  can  be  so  nicely 
adjusted  as  to  escape  discovery  after  death."  We  think  the  opposite  conclusion 
would  be  much  more  dangerous — namely,  that  the  non-discovery  of  a  poison 
may  be  taken  as  evidence  that  it  was  not  administered.  In  the  nrst  case,  the 
possibility  of  a  negative  result  affords  to  the  criminal  no  information  as  to  the 
mode  by  which  the  dose  may  be  so  ^'  nicely  adjusted  ;*'  in  the  latter  case,  the 
poisoner  need  only  select  a  poison  which  does  not  admit  of  detection  by 
chemical  ansJysis,  and,  if  all  other  evidence  is  to  be  discarded,  his  acquittal 
woidd  be  certain.  Mr.  Rodgers  gives  the  following  process  as  the  result  of 
experiments  by  himself  and  Mr.  Girdwood  on  the  detection  of  strychnia : — 

**  The  tissues  of  the  body  are  rubbed  with  distilled  water  in  a  mortar  to  a  pulp  and 
then  digested,  after  the  addition  of  a  little  hydrochloric  acid,  in  an  evaporating  basin  ; 
then  strained,  and  evaporated  to  dryness  over  a  water  bath  j  digest  the  residue  in 
spirit,  filter,  and  again  evaporate  to  dryness  ;  treat  with  distilled  water,  acidulated 
with  a  few  drops  of  hydrochloric  acid,  and  filter  ;  add  excess  of  ammonia,  and  agitate 
in  a  tube  with  chloroform  ;  the  strychnine  in  an  impure  condition  is  entirely  separated 
with  the  diloroform.  This  chloroform  solution  is  to  be  carefully  separated  by  a 
pipette,  and  poured  into  a  small  dish,  and  evaporated  to  dryness ;  the  residue  » 
BBoistened  witii  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  and  heated  over  a  water-bath  for  half  an 
lioor  ;  water  is  then  added,  and  excess  of  ammonia — again  agitated  with  chloroform, 
tnd  the  strychnine  will  be  again  separated  by  the  chloroform,  now  in  a  state  of 
nflkdent  purity  for  testing,  wluch  can  be  done  by  evaporating  a  few  drops  on  a  piece 
of  white  porcelain,  adding  a  drop  of  strong  sulphuric  acid,  a  minute  crystal  of 
Indiromate  of  potash  being  added  in  the  usual  way  ;  or  the  elegant  mode  proposed 
by  Dr.  Letheby  can  be  adopted." 

Mr,  Copney's  -pspeT,  in  another  part  of  this  number,  contjuns  further  informa- 
tioQ  on  the  subject,  which  will  be  interesting  to  our  readers,  and  will  serve  as 
•a  answer  to  several  correspondents.  We  shall  have  occasion  to  revert  to  the 
sabjeet  of  strychnia  when  reporting  the  case  of  the  Doves,  which  will  soon 
come  on  for  trial. 
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THE   PHARMACEUTICAL    SOCIETY. 


AT  A  MEETING  OP  THE  COUNCIL,  June  4ih, 

being  the  First  Meeting  after  the  Anniversary,  the  following  officers  of  the  Society 

were  elected : — 

Mr.  Jacob  Bell President 

Mb.  William  Lionel  Bibd Vice-President 

Mr.  Daniel  Bell  Hanbqrt Treasurer. 

Mr,  Qsobqe  W.  Smith  was  also  re-appointed  Secretary  caid  Registrar. 


PHARMACEUTICAL  MEETING, 

Wednesday ,  June  4thj  1856, 

MR.   JACOB  bell,   PRESIDENT,    IN   THE   CHAIR. 

Donations  to  the  Library : — 

Journal  of  tJte  Society  of  Arts,  by  the  Society. 

Journal  of  the  Photographic  Society,  from  the  Society. 

Literary  Gazette,  from  the  Publishers. 

AnniUs  of  Pharmacy,  vol.  iii.,  from  Mr.  Dickinson. 

Lehmann's  Physiological  Chemistry  (in  German),  from  Mrs.  Pereira. 

The  Chairman  said  it  was  quite  contrary  to  his  expectation,  and  very  much 
against  his  judgment,  that  he  found  himself  elected  to  the*office  of  President  for 
the  ensuing  year.  He  had  always  resisted  it,  and  declined  to  serve,  believing 
it  to  be  for  the  interest  of  the  Society  that  the  responsibility  should  be  divided; 
and  he  only  regretted  that  there  were  not  many  more  offices  of  trust,  which 
would  increase  the  number  of  working  members  by  obliging  them  to  attend. 
His  election  would  deprive  him  of  the  assistance  of  a  President,  without 
enabling  him  to  do  more  than  he  had  been  in  the  habit  of  doing  in  the  service 
of  the  Society.  The  other  Members  of  the  Council  having  been  unanimous,  he 
had  been  obliged  to  defer  to  their  judgment,  although  contrary  to  his  own. 
The  cessation  of  hostilities  in  the  Society  had  brightened  its  prospects,  and 
would  facilitate  the  proceedings  ;  and  as  the  star  of  Peace  had  shone  on  the  out- 
side of  the  building,  he  hoped  harmony  would  continue  to  rei^  vrithin.  So 
long  as  they  were  united  among  themselves,  any  attacks  or  hostility  firom  vrith- 
out  would  only  tend  to  bind  them  closer  together,  and  thus  increase  their 
strength ;  but  experience  should  teach  them  to  beware  of  internal  dissensions, 
and  the  evils  of  a  house  divided  against  itself.  The  Members  of  the  Society 
ahould  bear  in  mind  that  they  have  upon  them  a  duty  and  responsibility,  the 
importance  of  which  is  constantly  made  obvious  by  passing  events.  In  Pauner's 
tiial,  and  other  recent  cases  of  poisoning,  who  were  the  parties  called  in  to 
assist  in  the  chemical  investigations?  Noi  pharmaceutical  chemists,  but 
medical  practitioners — and  why  ?  Because  the  only  class  of  persons  hiUierto 
competent  to  undertake  such  duties  in  this  country  were  members  of  the 
medical  profession,  of  whom  only  a  very  limited  number  possessed  the  requisite 
practical  experience.  In  France  and  Germany  the  pharmaceutical  chemists 
are  regularly  consulted  in  such  cases,  and  so  it  would  be  in  England  if  the 
improved  education  contemplated  by  the  Society  were  brought  to  maturity. 
This  would  be  a  woik  of  years.  The  founders  of  the  Society,  those  who  had 
borne  the  labour  of  establishing  it  and  introducing  the  improved  system,  could  not 
acquire  that  proficiency  in  science  which  they  desired  to  see  in  their  successors. 
They  had  passed  through  their  education,  and  their  habits  of  business  were 
fbnosd  long  ago.    They  might  learn  something  every  day,  and»  to  a  certain 
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atent,  keep  pace  with  the  times ;  but  could  not  expect  to  acquire  a  reputation 
as  aDal^ical  chemists,  or  to  be  appealed  to  as  authorities  in  toxicology.  But 
they  might  reasonably  hope  to  see  the  young  men  of  the  present  time  come  for« 
ward  as  their  successors,  taking  a  higher  scientific  position,  and  including  the 
chemistry  of  poisons  among  the  regular  duties  of  the  pharmaceutical  chemist. 
Professor  Chnstison,  in  the  February  number  of  the  EcUnburgh  Medical  Journal^ 
fully  coincides  with  this  view  of  the  subject.  In  reference  to  the  case  of  Mrs. 
Wboler,  in  which  he  says  the  medical  witnesses  were  perplexed  by  the  rather 
ambiguous  results  of  their  analysis,  he  proceeds  as  follows : — 

"No  one  acquainted  with  the  condition  of  medicine  in  its  several  branchea 
throughout  the  British  Islands  can  entertain  any  doubt  that  country  districts,  and 
t0¥ms  generally,  even  towns  much  larger  than  Darlington,  do  not  present  scientific 
resources  at  hand  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  such  a  case  as  that  of  Mrs.  Wooler,  and 
others  which  will  occur  to  everybody.  I  do  not  think  that  the  present  organization 
of  the  medical  profession  can  supply  the  remedy.  The  chemical  education  of 
medical  practitioners  has  been  improved  of  late,  and  that  of  pharmaceutic  chemists 
is  undergoing  improvement.  But  the  qualifications  of  both  are  still  much  below 
what  are  n^ded  for  carrying  on  an  inquiry  of  great  nicety  with  that  certainty, 
facility,  and  despatch  which  are  necessary  for  eliciting  the  truth  with  due  speed. 
The  defect  is  a  serious  one.  For  the  public  are  now  fully  alive  to  the  existence  of 
poisons  and  modes  of  poisoning,  previously  known  only  to  men  of  science,  and 
demanding  refined  analysis  for  their  detection.  Hitherto,  for  the  purposes  of 
detection,  science  has  kept  far  ahead  of  practice.  It  has  done  so  most  remarkably 
in  the  very  lund  of  poisoning  with  which  we  are  presently  concerned.  For  slow 
poisoning  with  arsenic,  the  most  refined  to  carry  out,  is  now  probably  also  the  most 
certain  of  detection.  But  the  requisite  science  is  confined  to  a  few,  and  therefore 
the  country  generally  may  lie  ere  long  at  the  mercy  of  any  one  who  may  prostitute 
his  professional  knowledge,  or  may  expressly  acquire  that  knowledge,  for  the 
perpetration  of  the  most  fearful  of  crimes. 

*' A  remedy  can  scarcely  be  supplied  by  the  Boards  which  regulate  the  education 
of  medical  practitioners.    Some  undoubtedly  stUl  neglect  Chemistry  too  much  in 
their  requisitions.    But,  can  any  of  them  reasonably  exact  of  mere  medical  prac- 
titioners at  large,  that  scientific  knowledge  and  practical  skill  in  chemistry  which 
are  here  indicated  to  be  wanting  ?    Kot,  at  all  events,  until  the  Legislature  and  the 
public  consent  to  hold  out  the  requisite  encouragement,  by  enlarging  their  privileges 
and  raising  their  position.    The  purely  medical  studies  of  the  practitioner  now 
require  too  elaborate  an  education  to  allow  of  this  additional  exaction  being  imposed. 
There  is,  indeed,  no  probable  remedy,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  except  the  division  of 
labour^  by  which  chemico-legal  duties,  separated  from  the  medico-legal,  may  be  put 
into  the  hands  of  the  pharmaceutic  chemist,  to  whose  province  such  duties  will  be 
appropriately  attached,  so  soon  as  his  education  and  his  position  in  society  in  this 
ooantry  shall  be  duly  elevated.    This  is  the  rule  abroad,  in  France  and  Germany, 
in  Qermany  particularly,  where  there  is  scarce  a  little  town  without  a  pharmaceutic 
cheooist,  who  would  have  settled  the  Darlington  case  in  a  short  time." 

The  Chairman  also  'vnshed  to  notice  another  subject,  which  had  reference  to 
the  character  of  the  body  of  pharmaceutical  chemists.  Certain  interested 
parties  had  issued  several  pamphlets,  purporting  to  contain  the  substance  of  the 
endence  before  the  Parliamentary  Committee  on  the  adulteration  of  food  and 
drugs.  A  number  of  instances  of  adulteration  were  quoted,  some  of  which  had 
been  exposed  and  discussed  at  meetings  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society ;  some 
had  been  published  by  various  persons  during  the  last  twenty  or  thirty  years ; 
and  others  existed  only  in  the  imaginations  of  the  promulgators.  These  cases 
had  been  collected  together,  and  were  now  published  as  a  "  fair  specimen  "  of 
the  mode  in  which  business  is  conducted  by  chemists  throughout  the  countrjr. 
The  pamphlets  were  issued  for  the  purpose  of  bolstering  up  a  speculation  m 
which  the  compilers  have  embarked  for  the  sale  of  the  articles  enumerated 
in  their  list.  So  transparent  an  artifice,  based  upon  garbled  statements  and 
niiarepresentation,  would  be  quite  unworthy  of  notice,  except  that  it  may  serve 
to  remind  the  members  of  the  Society  of  the  importance  of  a  scrupulous  atten- 
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tbtt  to  the  quality  of  their  drugs  and  preparations.  The  subject  having  beea 
brought  under  public  notice  by  the  parliamentary  inquiry,  it  was^  well  to  be 
awsffe  that  there  are  parties  on  the  look-out  for  an^  opportunity  that  might 
occur  of  puffing  themselves  into  notoriety,,  by  paradmg  and  exaggerating  the 
delinquencies  of  others. 

The  interest  of  the  Members  demanded  that  ihey  should  individually 
endeavour  to  improve  and  keep  up  the  quality  of  their  stock ;  and  althou^ 
absolute  purity  (in  the  sense  in  which  the  term  is  used  by  chemists)  ia  not 
practically  attainable,  yet  all  should  aim  at  the  nearest  approach  to  such  purity, 
and  to  this  end  the  main  efforts  of  the  Society  had  been  directed  from  the 
commencement.  Among  other  means  of  promoting  this  object,  the  Pharma- 
ceutical Meetings,  where  adulterations  and  the  means  of  detection,  as  well  as 
improvements  in  the  preparations  of  the  Pharmacopoeia  were  discussed,  claimed 
the  general  support  of  the  members ;  and  the  Chairman  expressed  a  hope  that, 
a^  larger  number  would  attend,  and  give  the  Society  the  benel^t  of  their 
experience  in  such  matters. 

Some  remarks  were  communicated 
OlSr  THE  DISTILLED  WATERS  OF  THE  PHARMACOPCEIAS. 

BY  MB.  HASELDBN. 

The  author  stated  that  what  he  had  to  communicate  was  submitted  to  the 
meetings  not  as  comprising  anything  new,  but  in  reply  to  the  request  which 
had  been  made  that  those  practicaUy  engaged  in  the  preparation  of  distilled 
waters  would  give  the  results  of  their  experience  on  this  subject.  He  adverted, 
first,  to  simple  distilled  water,  which  he  thought  ought  to  be  more  generally 
used  ia  pharmaceutical  operations  than  it  was  at  present.  It  would,  he  said,  be 
a  desirable  point  g^ed  if  the  colleges  were  to  direct  in  future  Pharmacopeias, 
that  whenever  water  was  ordered,  either  in  preparations  or  prescriptions^  none 
other  than  distilled  water  should  be  used.  This  would  obviate  some  difficulties 
which  occasionally  arise  on  account  of  difl^ences  in  the  appearance  of  medicines 
made  from  the  same  prescription,  but  dispensed  at  different  ])ouses.  In  order  to 
keep  up  a  cheap  and  sufficiently  abundant  supply  of  distilled  water,  an  arrange- 
ment should  be  adopted,  wherever  practicable,  for  having  it  condensed  by  a 
condenser^  used  for  no  other  purpose,  from  a  source  of  steam  constantly  in. 
operation. 

**"  1  now  turn  to  the  other  waters,  which  seem  hitherto  to  have  enjoyed  the- 
larger  share  of  attention,  and  these  for  the  sake  of  convenience,  and  not  toi 
occupy  toa  much  time,  by  considering  each  separately,  I  have  arranged  in  three 
divisions^  as  my  experience  has  led  me  to  consider  most  appropriate.  In  1^ 
first  division  I  have  placed  dill-seed,  caraway,  fennd,  cinnamon,  and  pimento' 
waters,  in  the  preparation  of  which  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  process  of  distil- 
lation is  preferable  to  any  other,  as  they  are  not  likely  to  be  contaminated  with 
much  mucilaginous  matter,  which  might  render  thiem  particularly  liable  t» 
become  sour;^  of  these  five,  the  fennel  and  pimento  give  t£e  most  trouble,  the 
pimento  continually  depositing,  for  which  1  have  found  no  better  remedy  than, 
filtration;  the  fennel,  if  kept  long,  and  there  is  not  a  large  demand  for  it». 
becoming  ropy,  for  which,  1  believe  a  little  spirit  to  be  the  best  preventive. 

"  The  excess  of  oil  which  generally  passes  over  in  distilling  these  waters,  wheie' 
the  material  acted  upon  is  good,  should  be  shaken  well  up  with  the  water  fmd 
transferred  to  t&e  stock  vessel,  allowing  it  afterwards  to  separate,  and  wluu 
required,  running  it  semi-opaque  as  it  may  be  into  the  ordinary  bottles  in  dailyi 
use ;  the  oil  being  left  in  tbe  stock  vessel  assists  in  preserving  the  water,  and 
keeps  it  the  full  strength  to  the  last»  Occasionally  remove  the  surplus  oil  wkmk 
a  fresh  supply  of  water  is  put  in,  and  the  <h1  so  coUected  will  be  found,  pure  and 
fit  for  every  purpose  for  which  it  may  be  required. 

^*  In  the  Becond  division  I  place  peppermint,^  spearmint,  and  pena^^ro^al  watar»f 
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and  in  preparing  Hiesel  eonsicber  that  trituration  with  magnesia  or  fine  sand, 
alirays  sufi^siBg  that  genuine  oil  is  used,  answers  extremdj  well ;  but,  as  with  the 
former,  tiiey  should  be  kept  in  qaantitj,  made  some  days  before  required  for 
use,  aQowed  to  settle,  and  drawn  off  as  wanted  without  being  filtered.  I  can  see 
no  objectioa  to  the  OTipk>7ment  of  magnesia,  as  ordered  in  the  Phaarmacopceia 
of  1896;  the  impression  held  by  some  wat  it  absorbs  tiie  oil,  and  reduces  the* 
streaglik  of  the  water,  appears  to  me  an  ^roneous  one.  Volatile  o^  are  not 
giyen  to  saponification. 

^Li  the  t^d  division  I  have  rose  and  elder  flower  watsrs,  and  with  these  I 
return  to  the  plan  of  distillation,  preferring  the  pickled  to  the  fredi  flowers,  ae  I 
thbk  the  water  firom  them  is  more  permanent  in  odour  and  keeps  better,  being  less 
mndlagineiifl  and  less  apt  to  turn  sour;  these  i^uld  also  be  kept  in  bulk, 
allowing  the  unsn^)ended  attar,  or  Tolatile  oil,  to  remain,  and  filtering  as 
required.  With  the  pickled  flowers  there  is  also  the  advantaee  of  being  ab&  to 
draw  any  quantity  as  most  convenient,  according  to  consumption.  The  addition 
of  spirit  to  rose  and  elder-flower  water  is,  I  think,  of  no  advantage,  but  raUier 
Uie  reverse,  as  these  waters  are  principally  employed,  pharmaceutically,  ia 
coUyriums,  where  the  presence  of  spirit  may  be  objectionable.  Otto  of  rosea 
should  not  be  used  for  making  rose-water  unless  it  be  intended  merety  as  a  per- 
fiune.* 

^^  Stone,  or  non-porous  earthen  jars,  I  believe  preferable  to  glass  for  keeping 
the  waters  m\  ^ey  should  be  furnished  with  taps  placed  about  two  inches  nona 
the  bottom,  witih  beaks  sufficiently  small  to  fit  into  the  ordinary  shop  botdev 
which  may  thus'be  easily  filled.  The  heavier  oil  of  cinnamon  will  sink  to  Iditt 
bottom,  imilst  the  lighter  ones  will  float  on  the  surface.  The  tap  placed  m 
directed  will  steer  dear  of  both,  and  the  water  may  be  drawn  as  nee&d,  witlk-' 
out  trouble  or  inconvenience. 

"  Befi>re  quit^g  the  subject,  I  will  venture  to  add  a  word  or  two  tnon  Hie 
operation  of  pickfing.  The  proportion  of  salt  which  answers  well  is  three 
poQn^  to  one  of  flowers;  they  should  be  thoroughly  mixed,  and  pressed  rathes 
compaedy  into  the  vessel  in  which  they  are  to  be  kept;  and  £or  thia  purpose  an 
olive  oil  jar,  well  cleaned,  answers  remarkably  welL" 

18,  Condmt  Street. 

The  Chabbmait  thought  it  an  important  question  whether  ike  roses  used  for 
maidng  rose-water  yielded  the  best  result  in  tiie  pickled  or  fresh  state.  He 
had  been  accustomed  to  consider  the  fresh  petals,  when  carefiiliy  picked,  better 
than  those  winch  had  been  pickled ;  but  the  opinion  of  several  practical  men 
seemed  to  be  otherwise. 

Mr.  GiBBS  considered  both  rose  and  elder-flower  water  prepared  from  iher 
pickled  flowers  to  be  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  that  made  from  fresh  flowers.  ^  In 
submitting  the  fresh  flowers  to  distillation,  they  were  very  apt  to  rise  up  into 
the  Btilliead,  and  more  organic  matter  was  carried  over  liian  was  the  case  when 
pictied  flowers  were  used,  which  caused  the  water  to  become  ropy  and  sour. 
Then,  the  fresh  flowers  could  only  be  obtained  at  oae  season  of  the  year,  which 
was  a  disadvantage,  as  it  rendered  it  necessary  to  prepare  enough  of  the  water 


*  If  tiM  ftiflowiDgdescxiptioa  which  has  been  givea  of  the  method  of  obtaining  otto,  is^  as  no 


githered  before  mid-day,  and  their  leaves  distilled  in  clay  stills,  with  twice  their  weight  of  water. 
The  water  which  comes  over  is  placed  in  open  vessels,  oovered  with  a  moist  muslin  cloth  to 
keep  oat  the  dost  and.  flies,  and  exposed  all  night  to  the  cool  air  or  to  artificial  cold,  as  we 
ntont  m3k  to  thrvw  up  its  erean.  In  the  aaoraing  a  tiun  film  of  euLhaa  onUected  on  the  sar- 
£m»,  wUflk  laswept  off  witii  &  fiMther  andearefally  traaaferred  to  a.  small  ml.  This  is  r^eated 
oigia  after  wight  til  nearljr  the  whola  of  the  odl  is  c(dlected  &om  the  water.  It  is  said  thai. 
>ieotj  thmuand  rotes  are  repaired  to  jield  a  rupee  wei|^  C^^*^^  1^  ^^^'"^  1^  grun8)'of 
pore  CO,  which  sells  for  £10  sterling."— JfiooMsr. 
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at  once  to  last  for  the  whole  year,  while  the  pickled  flowers  could  be  used  at  any 
period.  He  had  adopted  a  method,  which  he  found  very  advantageous,  for  pre- 
paring the  waters  comprised  in  Mr.  Haselden^s  first  division,  including  pimento, 
dill,  and  cinnamon  water.  This  consisted  in  mixing  the  essential  oils  with  purified 
sawdust,  putting  the  mixture  into  a  suitable  vessel,  and  passing  steam  through 
the  vessel,  and  afterwards  into  the  condenser.  Mr.  Coffey  had  fitted  up  an 
apparatus  of  this  sort  for  him  which  yielded  very  good  products,  some  of  which 
he  submitted  to  the  meeting. 

Mr.  D.  H  ANBURY  thought  the  quantity  of  rose-leaves  ordered  in  the  Pharma- 
copoeia unnecessarily  large. 

The  Chairman  suggested  that  in  adopting  Mr.  Gibbs^s  method  of  making 
cinnamon  water,  it  would  be  better  to  operate  upon  the  bruised  cinnamon  bark, 
rather  than  a  mixture  of  sawdust  and  oil,  as  the  oil  of  cinnamon  of  commerce 
generally  contained  a  good  deal  of  cinnamic  acid,  resulting  from  exposure  to  the 
air,  and  consequent  oxidation. 

Mr.  H.  Dbane  thought  the  evidence  of  men  who  had  had  much  experience 
in  making  distilled  waters,  was  in  favour  of  the  use  of  pickled  in  preference  to 
fresh  flowers.  He  knew  that  this  was  the  opinion  of  the  late  Mr.  Pigeon,  who  was 
for  many  years  largely  engaged  in  the  preparation  of  rose-water,  and  other  dis- 
tilled waters.  With  reference  to  simple  distilled  water,  which  was  now  fre- 
quently required  by  photographers,  he  had  been  surprised  at  the  amount  of 
impurity  acquired  from  the  atmosphere  when  it  was  kept  in  a  laboratory  or 
warehouse  where  other  chemicals  were  stored.  He  had  recently  had  some  dis- 
tilled water  returned  which  gave  a  precipitate  with  nitrate  of  silver,  which  pre- 
cipitate, on  examination,  was  found  to  be  carbonate ;  yet  he  knew  the  water 
had  originally  been  pure.  He  mentioned  this  to  show  the  importance,  under 
such  circumstances,  of  keeping  distilled  water  in  close  vessels. 

Mr.  Attfield  confirmed  the  statement  just  made.  In  the  laboratory  in 
which  he  was  engaged,  the  distilled  water  was  found  to  precipitate  nitrate  of 
silver,  and  it  was  found  that  this  arose  from  the  absorption  of  hydrochloric  acid 
gas,  which  had  occurred  in  consequence  of  a  bottle  of  the  acid  having  been 
placed  near  to  the  store  of  distilled  water. 

Mr.  Hanburt  remarKcd  that  the  description,  quoted  by  Mr.  Haselden,  of  the 
method  of  obtaining  otto  of  roses  at  Ghazepore,  did  not  refer  to  the  otto  of 
roses  of  English  commerce  which  came  from  Turkey,  and  of  the  mode  of  pre- 
paring which,  he  believed,  very  little  was  known.  He  had  no  doubt,  however, 
that  commercial  otto  of  roses  was  not  genuine.  In  fact,  he  had  only  seen  two 
small  specimens  of  pure  otto,  one  of  which  was  at  the  Paris  Exhibition,  and  the 
other  had  been  presented  to  the  Museum  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  by  Mr. 
Whipple,  who  had  collected  it  in  the  distillation  of  rose-water. 

Mr.  MoRsoN  agreed  with  Mr.  Hanbury  that  at  the  present  time  very  little 
was  known  of  the  history  of  otto  of  roses.  There  was  every  reason  to  believe 
that  what  came  to  this  country  under  that  name,  was  a  mixed  article,  and 
probably  this  was  even  the  case  with  the  few  small  specimens  which  were  occa- 
sionally oflered,  at  a  very  high  price,  as  genuine  otto  of  roses. 

The  Chairman  observed,  that  at  the  Paris  Exhibition  the  specimen  of  pure 
otto  of  roses,  to  which  Mr.  Hanbury  had  referred,  was  placed  by  the  side  of  oil 
of  geranium  which  was  said  to  be  used  for  mixing  with  the  otto  to  make  com- 
mercial otto  of  roses. 


RHATANY    ROOT. 

Mr.  Daniel  Hanburt,  in  drawing  attention  to  some  specimens  of  Bhatany 
Boot  upon  the  table,  remarked  that  it  was  well  known  to  most  druggists  that 
Rhatany  Root,  such  as  usually  found  in  commerce,  had,  within  the  last  few 
years,  become  very  scarce.    The  drug  that  had  of  late  been  imported  was  of 
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two  kinds— one,  a  root  chiefly  in  thick,  woody  pieces,  which  appears  to  be  none 
other  than  an  inferior  quality  of  the  old  sort  of  Rhatany,  and  the  other,  a 
highly  astringent  root  imported  from  "New  Granada,  and  evidently  the  produce 
ofa  distinct  species.  The  latter  drug  was  described  some  years  ago*,  by  Dr.  W. 
Mettenheimer,  of  Giessen,  as  Spurious  Rhatany,  and  more  recently,  and  with 
much  more  detail,  by  Dr.  Schuchardt  of  Dresden.  Dr.  S.  calls  the  new  drug 
SavaniUa  Rhatany,  a  name  derived  from  the  port  in  'New  Granada,  where  it  has 
been  shipped  for  Europe.  Dr.  S.  considers  the  SavaniUa  Bhatany  to  be  the 
produce  of  a  species  of  Krameria,  perhaps  described,  and  to  be  an  efficient 
substitute  for  the  now  scarce  Rhatany  of  Peru. 


OXIDE  OF  zmc. 

Mb.  Mobson  made  some  observations  on  the  oxide  of  zinc  which  had  been 
exhibited  at  a  previous  meeting.  He  had  heard  an  objection  raised  to  the 
use  of  that  oxide,  on  account  o£  its  not  being  soluble  in  ammonia,  like  the 
ordinary  oxide  of  zinc  of  commerce.  This  appeared  to  arise  from  the  fact  that 
the  impure  oxide  of  zinc  of  commerce  was  a  hydrate  which  was  readily  soluble, 
vhile  the  oxide  made  by  combustion,  being  anhydrous,  was  not  so.  This,  how- 
ever, was  not  a  just  ground  of  objection  to  the  oxide  of  zinc  made  by  com- 
bustion, which  he  had  no  hesitation  in  saying  was  more  suitable  for  use  in 
medicine  than  any  other. 

Mr.  KsDwooD  observed  that  the  oxide  of  zinc  made  by  combustion  by  Mr. 
Hubbuck's  process,  corresponded  with  that  ordered  in  the  Fharmacopceia,  in  being 
anhydrous.  They  were  both  equally  insoluble  in  ammonia,  and  differed  in  this 
respect  from  the  impure  oxide  of  commerce,  which,  being  hydrated,  was  soluble 
inanunonia. 

The  Chairman  said,  as  that  was  the  last  meeting  for  the  season,  he  wished  to 
remind  the  Members  that  a  supply  of  papers  would  be  required  in  October  when 
they  would  meet  again,  and  he  hoped  these  would  be  provided  during  the  recess. 
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BoycU  Institution,  22nd  May,  1856. 

THE  PRESIDENT,  MR,  ABRAHAM,  IN  THE  CHAIR. 

Mr.  J.  M.  Studholme  was  elected  a  Member  of  the  Society. 
A  Paper,  of  which  the  following  is  an  abstract,  was  read— 

ON  THE  PRESERVATION  OF  FRESH  MEAT. 

BT  GEORGE  HAMILTON,  ESQ.,  F.C.S.,  F.R.A.S. 

In  November,  1852,  Mr.  Hamilton  was  consulted  by  two  mercantile  gentlemen  of 
Lirerpool  on  the  practicability  of  bringing  cargoes  of  beef  in  a  fresh  state  from 
South  America  into  this  country,  and,  as  the  nature  of  his  answer  was  likely  to 
affect  a  commercial  speculation,  he  thought  it  necessary  to  make  a  series  of  expe- 
riments ;  but  before  proceeding  with  these  experiments,  he  was  desired  to  express 
his  opinion  in  writing,  and  show  the  ground  on  which  a  hope  might  be  founded  of 
ultimate  success.  After  referring  to  the  changes  to  which  beef  is  liable,  either 
from  combination  with  oxygen  supplied  by  the  atmosphere  in  presence  of  watery 
▼apour,  or  from  a  change  in  the  internal  arrangement  of  its  atoms,  which  proceeds 
most  rapidly  with  a  scanty  supply  of  air  and  a  slightly  elevated  temperature,  he 
»id,  "It  is  possible  to  prevent  both  oxidation  (eremacaucis)  and  putrefaction  by 
various  means;  but  the  condition  that  the  meat  shall  be  in  all  respects  like  fresh 
n»eat  in  colour,  consistence,  and  taste,  and  be  fit  for  human  food,  surrounds  the 
problem  with  difficulties.    If  the  meat  were  placed  in  an  air-tight  vessel  connected 

*  Pharm,  Joum,,  zi.  p.  420. 
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with  an  air-pump,  the  air  could  not  be  completely  exhausted  by  working  the  pump, 
however  long,  and  as  'putrefaction  is  hastened  by  diminution  of  pressure,  an  imper- 
fect vacuum  would  be  worse  than  useless.  But  when  the  exhaustion  is  as  complete 
as  the  power  of  the  pump  will  allow,  if  a  gas  were  introduced  which  would  com- 
bine with  the  oxygen  remaining  in  the  pores  of  the  meat  as  well  as  with  that  in  the 
containing  vessd,  the  whole  of  the  oxygen  could  be  withdrawn,  Binoxide  of 
nitrogen  would  effect  this  object  perfectly.  The  vacuum  thus  left  might  be  filled 
up  with  some  other  non-oxidising  gas,  such  as  carbonic  acid,  carlK>nio  oxide, 
nitrogen,  or  hydrogen;  but  as  I  am  entirely  ignorant  of  the  effect  which  these  gases 
would  produce  on  the  colour,  consistence,  and  taste  of  the  meat,  I  know  of  no  way 
of  answering  the  question  satisfactorily  without  entering  on  a  long  and  tedious 
series  of  experiments." 
The  following  are  a  few  of  the  experiments  made : — 

1.  Fresh  beef  was  placed  in  a  box  with  chloride  of  limCj  the  beef  resting  on  a 
perforated  board,  screwed  on  the  lid. 

JResult. — After  twenty -one  days  opened  the  box,  colour  good,  some  mouldy  spots 
on  the  surface,  disagreeable  musty  odour,  decomposition  had  commenced. 

2.  Placed  a  piece  of  beef  in  a  bottle  of  chlorine,  and  kept  it  fourteen  days  caze- 
fuUy  stoppered. 

JResult — ^The  beef  had  greatly  diminished  in  size,  was  tough,  had  a  dark  livid 
colour,  and  strong  odour  of  chlorine.  After  free  exposure  to  the  air  for  twenty 
days  it  became  dry  and  hard— did  not  putrefy. 
*  3.  Confined  a  piece  of  beef  in  a  stoppered  bottle  with  ammonia. 
Result — It  gradually  darkened  in  colour  and  softened.  At  the  end  of  fourteen 
days  was  very  soft,  smelled  strongly  of  ammonia,  and  soon  dried  up  to  a  hard 
shining  mass,  without  putrefying. 

4.  Placed  a  piece  of  beef  in  a  stoppered  bottle,  supporting  the  beef  on  a  piece  of 
wood  thrust  through  it,  and  filled  the  bottle  with  binoxide  of  nitrogen. 

Result — At  the  end  of  twenty-one  days  the  colour  not  changed — ^faixtt  odour  of 
nitrous  acid,  the  beef  appearing  perfectly  fresh  and  good. 

5.  Placed  a  piece  of  beef  weighing  six  pounds  in  a  large  glass  jar,  supporting  the 
beef  on  the  point  of  an  inverted  glass  funnel,  the  broad  end  of  which  rested  on 
a  deep  plate,  on  which  the  glass  jar  was  inverted.  Pilled  the  jar  with  binoxide 
of  nitrogen. 

Result — The  exuding  juice  dropped  into  the  plate,  forming  a  scum  on  the  surface 
of  the  water,  and  a  white  fatty  looking  substance,  which  sank.    At  the  end  of 
twenty-eight  days  the  water  had  an  excessively  offensive  odour.    Took  out  the 
beef  at  the  pneumatic  trough  without  removing  the  gas.    Found  it  perfectly 
fresh.    Replaced  it  in  the  jar  and  added  fresh  water.    During  five  months  the 
water  gradually  rose  in  the  jar.    It  was  then  necessary  to  add  more  binoxide  of 
nitrogen.    At  the  end  of  150  days  the  meat  was  taken  out.    In  colour  and  con* 
sistence  it  was  almost  undistinguishable  from  fresh  meat.    The  colour  was 
slightly  paler,  owing,  no  doubt,  to  the  action  of  the  water  in  which  it  had  been 
frequently  immersed.    It  had  a  faint  odour  of  nitrous  acid.    It  was  cooked  by^ 
boiling,  the  water  being  changed  three  times  during  the  process,  and  the  boiling' 
continued  three-and-a-half  hours.    In  colour  and  consistence  not  distinguishable 
from  fresh  meat  cooked  in  the  same  manner.     Taste  tender  and  good — fa<^ 
particularly  fine.    A  piece  of  the  uncooked  meat  left  fredy  exposed  to  the  air 
dried  up  in  twelve  months  to  a  hard  brown  shining  majss,  contracting  very  mucfaa 
in  size.    A  few  mouldy  spots  appeared  on  the  surface,  but  it  did  not  putr^.^ 
Portions  of  lung,  brain,  blood,  and  hide  were  also  kept  in  an  atmosphere  c^ 
binoxide  of  nitrogen,  with  the  same  results;  and  a  long  series  of  experiments 
was  made  to  ascertain  the  effect  of  nitrogen,  carbonic  oxide,  carbonic  acid,  aoct 
hydrogen,  and  mixtures  of  these  gases  with  binoxide  of  nitrogen,  but  oi  al^ 
these  gases  binoxide  of  nitrogen  ^one  preserves  meat  unchanged,  though  its 
action  would  not  be  impaired  by  a  portion  of  nitrogen  or  carbonic  acid  beii^ 
mixed  with  it.    The  conclusions,  however,  drawn  from  all  these  experiment^ 
will  be  best  seen  by  the  following  summary: — 

1.  The  fumes  of  chloride  of  lime  will  not  prevent  the  putrefaction  of  beef. 

2.  Chlorine  gas  prevents  putrefaction,  but  it  cannot  be  employed  to  preserve  fleiti 
meat  intended  for  numan  food. 

3.  Ammonia  caimot  be  employed  to  preserve  meat    It  prevents  putrefiftcticaii  biilr 
imparts  to  the  meat  a  repulsive  appearance,  consistence,  and  odour. 
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4.  Binoxide  of  nitrogen  preserves  beef  from  putrefaction  without  changing  its 
o(do>ar  or  consistence.  When  the  fibre  of  the  meat  is  cut,  the  gas  is  absorbed  rapidi  jr 
into  the  pores,  and  the  juice  exudes.  The  quantity  of  juice  lost  is  great  when  the 
resume  of  the  gas  bears  a  large  proportbn  to  tlie  yolume  of  the  beef,  and  the  loss  is 
augmented  by  exposure  to  light.  The  loss  is  least  when  these  conditions  are 
leyersed,  but  when  the  yolume  of  beef  bears  a  very  large  proportion  to  the  volume 
of  the  gas,  the  beef  will  not  be  preserved  at  alL 

5.  When  beef  is  kept  in  binoxide  of  nitrogen  a  sufficient  length  of  time  to 
coagulate  the  albumen,  it  does  not  afterwards  putrefy  when  exposed  to  the  air. 

6.  Nitrogen,  protoxide  of  nitrogen,  carbonic  acid,  carbonic  oxide,  and  hydrogen, 
cannot  be  employed  to  preserve  meat  from  putrefaction.  No  conclusions  could  be 
drawn  firom  the  experiments  with  mixed  gases,  since  the  preparations  were  not  kept 
a  sufficient  length  of  time,  but  the  results  seemed  to  indicate  that  the  action  of 
binoxide  of  nitrogen  would  not  be  impaired  by  a  certain  proportion  of  nitrogen  or 
carbonic  acid. 

Although  the  experiments  were  interesting  in  a  scientific  point  of  view,  and  were 
attended  with  some  degree  of  success,  yet  Mr.  Hamilton  did  not  feel  justified  in 
lecommending  a  trial  of  the  process  on  a  large  scale.  The  high  price  of  the 
materials  required  for  making  the  gas,  the  necessity  of  sending  such  materials  to 
the  country  from  which  the  meat  was  to  be  imported,  the  impossibility  of  procuring 
in  those  countries  persons  sufficiently  skilful  to  manipulate  with  gases,  were  con- 
siderations not  to  be  overlooked.  These  experiments  were  made  the  subject  of  a 
paper  read  at  the  meeting  of  the  British  Association  at  Liverpool  in  1854,  but  a 
very  imperfect  notice  of  them  appeared  in  the  Report  of  the  Association  and  some 
of  the  scientific  periodicals.  The  Abb€  Moigno  was  present  when  the  paper  was 
read,  and  requested  and  obtained  a  copy  of  it  for  insertion  in  his  Cosmos.  No  notice 
of  it,  however,  appeared,  though  several  applications  were  made  to  him  to  insert  the 
whole  or  an  abstract,  but  in  June,  1855,  Mr.  Hamilton  received  a  letter,  of  which 
the  following  is  a  translation. 

**My  dear  Mr.  Hamilton, — ^I  lately  received  a  note  from  Mr.  Archer,  reminding  me 
of  the  promise  which  I  made  to  you  to  uisert  the  interesting  series  of  experiments 
which  you  made  on  the  preservation  of  fresh  meat.  I  wished  in  fact  to  make  a 
translation  to-day,  and  was  engaged  with  it,  when,  to  my  great  annoyance,  I  dis- 
covered that  the  manuscript,  such  as  I  found  it  on  my  return  from  London,  was 
incomplete.  *  *  ♦  Be  so  good  as  to  fill  up  that  void  by  one  of  the  earliest  posts, 
and  you  may  be  sure  that  you  will  find  in  the  Cosmos  which  follows  the  arrival  of 
your  letter,  my  translation  complete.  It  will  have  great  interest  at  present,  because 
a MLamy,  of  Clermont-Ferrant,  is  exhibiting  very  curious  (?)  products  animal  and 
TegetaUe,  preserved,  I  think,  by  carbonic  acid  or  carbonic  oxide.  I  shall  be  happy 
to  make  known  your  priority.  *'  L'Abbe  F.  Moigno. 

"  Uth  June,  1855." 

Mr.  Hamilton  replied  to  this  letter  that  he  would  feel  obliged  by  the  Abbe 
inserting  any  portion  of  what  remained,  or  any  notice  of  it;  but  no  notice  appeared 
in  the  Cosmos.  On  the  13th  of  July,  however,  an  article  appeared  headed  *'The 
Wonder  of  Wonders  at  the  Palace  of  Lidustry.  Preserved  Meats  by  M.  Lamy,"  in 
which  the  writer,  in  the  most  glowing  terms,  spoke  of  a  collection  of  products,  so 
naexpeeted,  wonderful,  and  extraordinary,  that  in  order  to  believe  in  their  existence 
it  was  necessary  to  see  them  with  one's  own  eyes,  and  touch  them  with  one's  own 
hands.  M.  Lamy,  it  was  stated,  had  discovered  the  secret  of  preserving  in  their 
natural  state,  without  drying,  without  compression,  without  hermetically  sealing,  in 
ojifea  space,  sJl  the  most  fermentescible  and  decomposable  substances  of  nature-— 
meat,  game,  roots,  fruits,  butter,  milk,  even  the  barm  of  beer  ;  and  to  effect  this, 
as  the  decomposition  and  putrefaction  of  animal  and  vegetable  substances  com- 
menoe  by  the  fermentation  of  an  albuminous  principle,  it  is  necessary  to  modify  it 
hy  precipitation  or  coagulation  by  means  of  a  gas  properly  selected.  For  the  fruits, 
the  article  says,  "  M.  I^my  has  recourse  to  certain  salts  analogous  to  protosulphate 
of  iron  or  protochloride  of  copper." 

We  have  no  right  to  expect  a  description  of  a  patented  process,  but  we  must 
demur  to  the  explanation  offered  by  the  editor  of  the  Cosmos,  as  inconsistent  with 
^own  chemical  facts.  Neither  carbonic  acid,  nor  carbonic  oxide  will  prevent  the 
Putrefaction  of  meat,  nor  will  the  presence  of  protosulphate  of  iron  or  any  other 
^luilogoiu  salty  in  the  way  described,  prevent  the  decomposition  of  iruit. 

c2 
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In  concluding  this  paper,  Mr.  Hamilton  said,  ''I  wish  it  to  be  distinctly  under- 
stood,  that  I  bring  this  subject  forward  at  present  in  compliance  with  the  request  of 
seyeral  friends,  and  not  with  a  view  of  setting  up  a  claim  to  priority.    If  M.  Lamy 
has  done  all  that  is  described  in  the  Cosmos,  he  has  indeed  accomplished  a  '  wonder 
of  wonders,'  which  casts  into  the  shade  my  comparatively  imperfect  experiments. 
Under  these  circumstances,  a  claim  on  my  part,  to  priority,  grounded  on  the  mere 
fact  of  publishing  first,  would  be  simply  ridiculous.    The  expression,  <  I  shall  be 
happy  to  make  known  your  priority,'  in  the  Abbe's  letter,  is  his  own  voluntary 
offer,  for  which  I  am  in  no  way  responsible.    It  would  afford  me  great  pleasure  to 
see  the  preparations  of  M.  Lamy,  and  to  congratulate  him  personally  on  the  brilliant 
residts  of  his  experiments.    It  is  gratifying  to  me  to  know  that  I  have  been  engaged 
in  the  same  field  of  research,  guided  by  the  same  kind  of  reasoning;  and,  although 
apparently  with  greatly  inferior  success,  using  probably  the  same  means  to  accom- 
plish the  same  ends.    It  would  have  been  an  additional  gratification  if  the  editor  of 
the  Cosmos,  who  had  my  papers  so  long  in  his  possession  before  writing  his  weU. 
merited  eulogium  on  M.  Lamy's  labours,  had,  even  incidentally,  made  allusion  to 
mine." 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  Mr.  Hamilton  for  his  important  communication, 
which  was  illustrated  by  specimens  of  meat  which  had  been  preserved  some  months 
in  binoxide  of  nitrogen,  and  which  not  only  looked  as  fresh  as  if  only  just  killed,  but 
when  cooked,  as  some  of  the  specimens  were,  could  not  be  distinguished  from  fresh 
meat. 


Thursday,  4th  June,  1856. 

THE  PRESIDENT,  MR.  ABRAHAM,  IN  THE  CHAIR. 

Mr.  A.  Stewart,  Birkenhead,  was  elected  a  Member,  and  Mr.  Brown  an  Associate 
of  the  Society. 

The  Secretary  announced  Donations  to  the  Museum  from  G.  C.  Huson,  Esq. ;  J. 
Button,  Esq. ;  C.  Jones,  Esq. ;  Messrs.  B.  Sunmer  and  Co. ;  and  Messrs.  J.  H.  and 
S.  Johnson. 

Mr.  Mercer  delivered  a  lecture  on  "  Potassium  and  its  Compounds." 

The  thanks  of  the  meeting  were  voted  to  Mr.  Mercer  for  his  lecture,  and  to  the 

donors  to  the  Museum.  

Thursday,  19  th  June, 

the   president,   MR.  ABRAHAM,  IN  THE  CHAIR. 

Mr.  Thomas  Kirk,  Mr.  J.  S.  Butler,  and  Mr.  Foulkes,  were  elected  Members  of 
the  Society. 

The  Secretary  announced  donations  to  the  Library  and  Museum  from  Messrs.  T. 
C.-»Archer,  J.  H.  &  S.  Johnson,  T.  Edwards,  J.  H.  Johnson,  J.  Houghton,  W. 
Shortiss,  and  N.  Mercer,  and  afterwards  read  the  following  letter  from  George 
Hamilton,  Esq. 

<'  Blackburn  House,  19th  June,  1856. 

**  Dear  Sir,— I  regret  that  I  shall  not  be  able  to  attend  the  meeting  of  the  Chemists' 
Association  this  evening.  I  would  gladly  have  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing  Dr. 
Edwards  lecture  on  strychnia,  and  of  communicating  the  result  of  some  experiments 
of  my  own  on  the  same  substance. 

"  With  respect  to  the  experiment  which  I  named  to  you  on  Tuesday  last,  I  would 
rather  not  bring  it  before  the  Meeting  in  a  formal  manner,  until  I  am  perfectly 
certain  of  the  conclusion  to  which  the  experiments  seem  to  point. 

"  The  idea  occurred  to  me  that  the  highly  complex  molecule  of  strychnia  might  be 
decomposed  by  the  action  of  a  ferment.  I  tried  common  barm,  and  it  appears  to  be 
successfuL  One  could  wish  that  a  glass  of  beer  with  a  spoonful  of  common  barm 
would  prove  an  efScient  antidote  to  the  x>oison. 

"  Sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas  passed  for  an  hour  through  a  solution  of  strychnia, 
did  not  affect  the  reaction  with  bichromate  of  potash  and  sulphuric  acid. 

"  I  am,  yours  very  respectfuUy, 

"  Nathan  Merger,  Esq.,  "  George  Hamilton. 

"  Secretary  Chemists'  Association/* 

After  a  little  discussion  on  Mr.  Hamilton's  important  communication 

J.  B.  Edwards,  Ph.D.  (Lecturer  on  Medical  Jurisprudence  at  the  Liyerpool 

School  of  Medicine),  then  delivered  the  lecture  for  the  evening  on  Strychnia. 
He  cemmenoed  by  descriMng  the  origin,  composition,  and  mode  of  extraction  of 

stiTchnia,  and  illustrated  by  experiments  the  various  modes  by  which  it  is  detected. 
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He  then  referred  to  the  conflicting  chemical  eyidence  in  the  late  trial  of  W.  Palmer, 
at  which  he  had  been  present,  and  had  formed  a  very  decided  opinion  as  to  the 
prisoner's  guilt.  With  respect  to  the  chemical  evidence,  he  considered  the  coloor 
tests,  which  were  so  much  relied  on  by  Mr.  Herapath,  capable  of  acting  on  very 
dilute  solutions  of  the  pure  salt,  but  were  much  interfered  with  by  the  presence  of 
organic  matter  ;  and  he  considered  it  very  wrong  to  represent  that  the  satisfactory 
application  of  these  tests  presented  no  difficulty  to  the  analytical  chemist.  Admitting 
sil  that  could  be  said  of  the  delicacy  of  the  tests,  they  were,  he  asserted,  from  their 
very  nature,  evanescent  and  unsatisfactory.  He  commented  on  the  fact  that 
•  nothing  new  had  been  added  to  previously  existing  knowledge  by  any  of  the 
chemical  witnesses  for  the  defence,  and  that  all  the  tests  tried  were  mentioned  in 
Dr.  Taylor's  work,  published  several  years  since.  It  might  perhaps  be  asked,  "  If 
Dr.  Taylor  i)08sessed  equal  skill  and  knowledge  with  Mr.  Herapath,  why  did  he  not 
detect  the  poison  ?"  In  the  first  examination  of  the  stomach,  the  circumstances  of 
the  case  fully  excused  the  oversight ;  but  he  could  only  account  for  its  non- 
detection  in  the  soft  organs  of  the  body,  subsequently  examined  for  mineral  poisons, 
by  such  an  extraordinary  prejudice  in  favour  of  his  own  theory,  as  to  blunt  his 
usual  acuteness,  and  prevent  the  proper  exercise  of  his  skill.  He  thought  it 
probable  that  sonie  evidence  of  the  presence  of  strychnia  still  existed  in  the  body  of 
Cook,  but  its  detection  was  far  from  certain,  and  the  failure  of  another  examination 
would  not  shake  his  opinion  as  to  the  cause  of  death. 

It  was  seldom  that  the  toxicologist  was  called  upon  to  discover  two  poisons  in  a 
body,  and  to  decide  on  the  cause  of  death.  Had  Dr.  Taylor  been  at  first  acquainted 
with  the  nature  of  the  symptoms  preceding  death,  there  was  no  doubt  he  would  have 
obtained  abundant  evidence  of  strychnia.  Hence  the  importance,  the  lecturer  said, 
in  toxlcological  inquiries,  of  giving  every  information  to  the  chemist,  to  guide  the 
course  of  bis  investigation  ;  for,  he  urged,  if  the  contents  of  a  stomach  were  tested 
for  all  the  known  vegetable  poisons  only,  the  separate  quantities  afforded  for  the 
experiments  in  search  of  each  poison  would  be  so  small,  and  contain  so  minute  a 
portion  of  the  poison,  as  to  escape  detection.  Dr.  Taylor  was  totally  ignorant  of  the 
symptoms  preceding  death,  and  had  no  clue  whatever  to  the  nature  of  the  poison. 
The  first  indications  he  perceived  were  those  of  arsenic,  but  on  examination  of  more 
material  he  established  beyond  a  doubt  that  the  body  was  saturated  with  antimony; 
and  having  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  he  had  already  discovered  the  cause  of 
death,  his  subsequent  tests  on  the  remnant  of  his  materials  were  made  with  a  view 
of  obtaining  negative  evidence.  The  only  two  chemical  witnesses  whose  views 
coincided  with  his  own  were  Mr.  Morley,  of  Leeds,  and  Dr.  Wrightson,  of  Bir- 
mingham ;  both  of  whom,  whilst  moderate  in  their  reliance  on  the  chemical  tests, 
lefosed  to  admit  Dr.  Taylor's  theory  of  absorption. 

In  conclusion.  Dr.  Edwards  stated  the  result  of  several  experiments  he  had  made 
upon  animals,  in  which  he  had  detected  the  strychnia  after  death,  but,  considering 
the  importance  of  a  question  involving  the  life  or  ignominious  death  of  a  fellow- 
creature,  he  would  not  dare  to  pronounce  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  on 
the  presence  of  strychnia  in  human  remains,  by  the  colour  tests  alone,  but  would 
require  physiological  as  well  as  chemical  evidence,  or  that  the  strychnia  should  be 
reproduced  in  some  form  recognizable  under  the  microscope.  In  every  case  in  which 
he  had  detected  strychnia  by  chemical  tests,  he  had  been  able  to  confirm  them  by 
the  physiological  means  suggested  by  Dr.  Marshall  Hall,  Pharm.  Joum.,  vol.  xv. 
p.  376,  which  he  considered  quite  trustworthy. 

After  the  lecture,  small  doses  of  strychnia  were  administered  by  Dr.  Edwards  to 
&  rabbit,  a  mouse,  and  several  frogs,  which  quickly  exhibited  the  effects  of  the 
poison  in  a  very  striking  and  satisfactory  manner.  The  thanks  of  the  Society 
were  voted  to  him  by  acclamation  for  his  interesting  lecture  and  experiment,  and 
the  meeting  separated. 

The  President,  on  leaving  the  chair,  congratulated  the  meeting,  which  was  very 
numerous,  on  such  a  satisfactory  conclusion  of  a  very  successful  session. 
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At  a  meeting  of  the  Committee,  held  June  12th,  the  following  gentlemen  were 
QDanimously  elected  officers  of  the  Society  for  the  ensuing  year :  —  President,  Mr. 
J.  H.  Lynch  ;  Vice-President,  Mr.  W.  S.  Brown  ;  Treasurer,  Mr.  J.  Taylor  ;  Hon. 
Secretary,  Mr.W.  Wilkinson  ;  Auditors,  Mr.  Biogley,  Mr.  Tomlinson. 
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ORIGINAXi  AND  BXTRACTSD   ARTICLES. 


ON  THE  PRACTICAL  EXAMINATION  OF  THE  QUININE  SALTS. 

BT  MB.  B.  W.  GILES. 

I  FIND  the  following  statements  in  a  pampUet  sedulously  distributed  amongst 
the  medical  profession,  for  the  purpose  or  attaching  the  charges  of  ignorance 
and  fraud  to  the  Pharmaceutical  body,  in  consequence  of  which  it  is  alleged 
that  a  disgraceful  system  of  adulteration  prevails : — 

**  Citrate  Quinine  and  Iron.— Many  samples  contain  a  mere  trace  of  quinine, 
others  none  whatever.  Quinidine  is  used  instead  of  quinine,  hence  the  pseudo- 
crystalline  salt,  sold  for  citrate  of  quinine  and  iron,  is  merely  a  substitute  compara- 
tively worthless.    No  test  is  known  at  present  for  detecting  this  fraud. 

"  Quinine—Sulphate  of  quinine  is  adulterated  with  fifty  or  sixty  per  cent,  of 
quinidine,  a  comparatively  worthless  article.  Sulphate  of  quinidine  is  manufactured 
in  England  to  a  large  extent." 

It  is  not  my  present  purpose  to  impeach  the  veracity  of  these  gross  accusa- 
tions, misrepresenting  as  they  do  the  actual  condition  of  important  medicinal 
preparations ;  but  when  it  is  asserted  that  quinidine  is  so  largely  employed  in 
adulteration,  and  that  there  is  no  means  of  detecting  it,  it  would  seem  a  fitting 
occajsion  for  bringing  under  notice  those  tests  which  we  believe  are  praoHcally 
sufficient,  and  I  therefore  beg  to  submit  a  short  sketch  of  the  processes  upon 
which  I  have  been  accustomed  to  rely  for  the  examination  of  quinine  for  the 
usual  possible  contaminations. 

The  substances  to  be  looked  for  in  sulphate  of  quinine  are  cinchoma, 
quinidine,  sugar,  salicine,  earthy  salts,  fatty  matter  (the  latter  upon  the 
authority  of  Dr.  Pereira). 

Clnchonia, — Put  two  grains  sulphate  of  quinine  in  a  test  tube,  and  pour  ^  liq. 
ammonia  on  it  (to  set  free  the  alkaloid) ;  and  Qj  ether,  and  agitate  together. 
If  the  liquid  becomes  clear,  the  absence  of  cinchonia  is  proved ;  cinchonia  bmg 
insoluble  in  ether,  while  quina  is  soluble  to  the  above  extent. — Dr,  Pereira, 

Quinidine, — Put  six  grains  sulphate  quina  in  a  stoppered  bottle,  and  add  to  it 
f^iv  rectified  spirit ;  let  it  macerate  for  a  few  hours  with  occasional  agitation ; 
decant  accurately  i^ij,  and  allow  it  to  evaporate  spontaneously  in  a  watch-glass 
until  perfectly  dry.  The  residue  should  weigh  1.2  grains.  If  it  greatly  exceeds 
this  weight  the  presence  of  quinidine  may  be  inferred  (the  absence  of  cinchonia 
having  been  ascertained  by  the  first  experiment). 

Sugar, — Precipitate  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  quina  with  ammonia,  and 
evaporate  the  filtrate.  It  should  be  entirely  dissipated  by  the  heat  of  a  spirit- 
lamp  without  blackening  towards  the  end  of  the  process — proving  the  absence 
of  soluble  organic  matter,  including  sugar. 

Salicine,-— Place  some  of  the  suspected  salt  on  a  porcelain  slab,  and  touch  it 
with  a  rod  moist  with  sulphuric  acid.  The  presence  of  salicine  will  be  indicated 
by  a  bright  red  colour,  while  a  pure  specimen  will  be  unaffected. — Dr.  Pereira, 

Earthy  Salts, — Sulphate  quinine  dissolves  without  residue  in  rectified  spirits; 
as  earthy  salts  generally,  and  especially  sulphate  lime,  are  insoluble  in  this 
menstruum,  they  would  remain  apparent. — Dr,  Pereira, 

Fatty  Matter,— By  its  complete  solubility  in  dilute  acids,  the  absence  of  fat 
is  ascertained. — Dr,  Pereira, 

To  determine  the  presence  of  the  proper  alkaloid  in  citrate  quinine  and  iron, 
precipitate  with  ammonia ;  if  the  precipitate  is  soluble  in  ether,  cinchonia 
cannot  be  present.  If  the  precipitate  (previously  dried)  dissolves  in  twice  its 
weight  of  boiling  rectified  spirit  without  depositing  anything  as  it  cools,  we  may 
be  satisfied  that  quinidine  (which  crystallizes  out  under  these  circumstances)  is 
not  present. 

If  the  sample  under  examination  should  not  answer  satisfactorily  to  these 
tests,  I  should  reject  it  without  further  inquiry ;  if  there  were  any  especial 
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reasons  for  an  exact  analysis,  it  would  of  course  be  easy  by  the  application  of 
the  same  principles  to  separate  and  estimate  quantitatively  either  or  all  of  the 
in^urities  in  question.  Although  there  is  no  new  discovery  involved  in  the 
foregoing  processes,  I  believe  that  some  of  them  have  not  been  published  before 
in  the  practical  form  in  which  they  are  now  presented,  and  if  any  of  them  are 
capable  of  replacement  by  others  more  conveniently  applicable,  no  one  will  be 
more  pleased  than  myself  in  being  informed  of  them. 
Clijton^  June  162&,  1856. 

THE  CHEMICAL  TESTS  FOR  STRYCHNIA. 

BT  MB.  WILLIAM  COPNET. 

Pbbbaps  there  is  no  class  of  the  community,  the  attention  of  which  has  been 
more  properly  arrested  by  the  Rugeley  tragedy,  than  that  of  Pharmaceutical 
Chemists.  To  them  is  entrusted  the  responsibility  of  preparing,  keeping,  or 
dispensing  the  potent  drug,  which,  by  a  verdict  not  of  the  jury  only,  but  aunost 
of  the  entire  country,  was  the  agent  by  means  of  which  the  poisoner  effected 
his  fool  purpose. 

Whatever  opinions  may  have  been  entertained  as  to  the  necessity  and  im- 
portance of  a  befitting  education  on  the  part  of  those  who  are  in  the  habit  of 
compounding  medicines  containing,  in  many  instances,  ingredients  of  the  most 
energetic  nature,  there  are  none,  at  the  present  time  at  least,  who  would  be 
disposed  to  call  in  question  its  utility.  It  is  not,  however,  a  matter  of  education 
omy — it  is  not  merely  necessary  that  the  Pharmaceutist  should  be  able  to 
recognize  the  potent  agents  which  surround  him,  by  the  physical  and  chemical 
properties  which  distinguish  them,  or  that  he  should  be  familiar  with  their 
ordinary  doses ;  there  rests  upon  him  a  moral  responsibility :  rigid  and  un- 
ceasing care,  order  and  accuracy,  must  ever  be  added  to  chemical  knowledge. 

In  whatever  state  the  recent  event  found  the  knowledge  of  the  Pharmaceutist 
in  regard  to  the  characters  of  strychnia,  so  much  has  been  said  and  written 
about  it,  that,  now  at  least,  it  is  an  element  of  the  Materia  Medica  with  which  he 
may  be  supposed  to  be  especially  familiar. 

To  those,  however,  who  have  not  repeated  for  themselves  the  tests  by  which 
it  may  be  infallibly  recognized,  or  to  those  who,  having  done  so,  are  yet  in 
doubt  as  to  their  delicacy,  the  following  may  not  be  unwelcome. 

It  is  not  intended  to  ofier  any  opinion  as  to  whether  strychnia,  afler  its 
exhibition  as  a  poison,  and  when  death  has  ensued  from  a  minimum  quantity — 
when  that  quantity  has  been  so  nicely  adjusted  that  the  whole  b  absorbed  before 
death  takes  place,  or  whether,  when  the  body  is  in  a  state  of  advanced  decom- 
position, it  may,  or  may  not,  be  always  extracted,  but  simply  to  assert  the 
extreme  delicacy  of  the  chemical  tests;  such  delicacy  indeed  do  they  possess, 
that  it  may  be  fairly  stated,  that  in  every  case  where  these  give  no  indications, 
one  of  three  things  must  obtain — either  that  no  strychnia  had  been  taken,  or, 
that  it  cannot  always  be  extracted,  or,  that  the  process  adopted  for  its  elimina- 
tion was  faulty. 

Organic  poisons,  as  a  class,  are  admitted  on  all  hands  to  be  less  readily 
recoverable,  and  even  when  obtained,  to  be  with  much  less  certainty  distin- 
guished than  the  iuorganic.  Every  practical  Chemist  knows,  that  when  some 
of  tibiese  have  entered  into  combination  with  other  substances,  more  especially 
gallic  or  tannic  acids,  they  are  separated  with  the  utmost  diflBculty.  The  de- 
tection of  stiychnia,  however,  is  less  uncertain ;  perhaps  there  is  no  substance 
with  which  me  toxicologist;  has]  to  deal,  not  excepting  arsenic,  which  displajrs 
sach  distinct  and  constant  features  as  this. 

The  principle  of  the  tests  is  tiie  supply  of  nascent  oxygen;  almost  any  sub- 
stance therefore,  which  will  supply  this  element,  when  acted  on  by  8ul[)huric 
sdd,  is  suitable  for  the  purpose.  The  same  in  principle  is  the  application  of 
liie  galvanic  current  as  proposed  by  Dr.  Letheby,  which,  moreover,  has  the  ad- 
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vantage  of  being  free  from  all  fallacy  dependent  upon  the  presence  of  other 
bodies. 

There  are  two  conditions  necessary  to  the  success  of  the  test — that  the 
strychnia  should  be  obtained  in  the  state  of  dryness,  and  that  the  sulphuric  acid 
employed  should  be  concentrated,  not  of  a  lesser  specific  gravity  than  1.840. 
An  acid  whose  density  is  1.500  is  still  better. 

The  substances  hitherto  employed  are  binoxide  of  lead,  binoxide  of  man- 
ganese, chlorate  of  potash,  and  bichromate  of  potash.  According  to  my  experi- 
ments the  chlorate  of  potash  is  the  least  valuable,  much  better  the  binoxide  of 
lead,  better  still  binoxide  of  manganese,  and  best  of  all,  bichromate  of  potash. 
The  first  thing  to  be  done  is  the  preparation  of  a  solution  of  strychnia  of  de- 
terminate strength — one  grain  in  500  minims  is  a  convenient  proportion.  The 
solution  is  readily  efiected  by  using  equal  proportions  of  rectified  spirit  and 
distilled  water  acidulated  with  sulphuric  acid. 

Place  one  minim  of  this  solution  upon  a  clean  white  porcelain  capsule,  and 
evaporate  at  a  gentle  heat  to  dryness,  now  add  a  drop  of  sulphuric  acid,  and 
intimately  mix ;  introduce  a  small  fragment  of  bichromate  of  potash,  and  draw 
it  across  the  spot.      Where  the  quantity  of  strychnia  is  as  great  as  in  this 
experiment,   i.e.  the  ^i^th  of  a  grain,  a  saturated  solution  of  the  bichromate 
may  be  used,  and  is,  in  some  respects,  better,  but  it  is  necessary  to  use  it 
judiciously ;  a  pointed  glass  rod  is  dipped  into  the  solution,  and  enough  allowed 
to  remain  upon  it  without  dropping ;  wherever  the  point  of  this  touches  the 
mixture^  the  colour  is  developed.     This  colour  is  blue,  which  is  succeeded  by 
purple,  crimson,  red,  and  green,  the  latter  in  some  instances  being  eventually 
replaced  by  yellow.   (These  colours  are  well  seen  if  a  small  fragment  of  strychnia 
be  placed  in  a  narrow  test  tube,  and  a  sufiicient  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid  added 
to  smear  the  inner  surface  on  inclining  and  turning  the  tube  about.     A  little 
pounded  bichromate  of  potash  being  introduced,  and  the  tube  held  so  as  to  trail 
the  acid  over  it,  the  most  magnificent  colours  are  brought  out.)       A  given 
quantity  of  the  solution  is  now  mixed  with  an  equal  proportion  of  distilled 
water,  each  minim  then  containing  a  thousandth  part  of  a  grain ;  from  the 
solution  thus  formed,  it  is  easy  to  obtain  others  of  any  degree  of  dilution  that 
may  be  desired.     This  dilution  may  be   carried  to   such  an  extent,  that  the 
1 — 500,000th  part  of  a  grain  may  be  faintly  detected,  beyond  which  I  have  not 
succeeded.     The  method  by  which  this  latter  quantity  was  shown,  is  as  follows  : 
prepare  a  solution  of  such  a  strength  that  one  minim  shall  exactly  equal  the 
1 — 125,000th  of  a  grain.    Draw  out  a  glass  tube  of  narrow  bore  to  such  a 
degree  of  fineness,  that  twenty  drops  from  it  shall  equal  five  minims.     Allow 
one   of  these  drops  (i.  e.  a  quarter  of  a  minim  zz  1 -500,000th  of  a  grain)  to 
fall  in  the  centre  of  the  capsule.     Evaporate  carefully  without  stirring,  and 
test  as  before.      The  strychnia   will  be  found,  upon  close  inspection,  to  have 
collected  itself  into  a  ring  more  or  less  complete ;  wherever  this  is  crossed  by 
the  test,  the  colour  may  be  faintly  seen.     The  object  of  using  a  quarter  of  a 
minim,  is  to  circumscribe  the  deposit ;  for  the  same  reason  it  is  not  stirred 
during  evaporation.     No  chemist  would  perhaps  be  disposed  to  assert  an  opinion 
upon  the  faint  colour  afibrded  by  this  experiment,  which  is  only  put  forth  as  an 
evidence  of  the  extreme  delicacy  of  the  test. 

Antimony  was  found  in  the  body  of  Cook.  A  question  arose  as  to  what  eflFect 
this  might  have  in  causing  the  elimination  of  the  poison,  either  through  the 
kidneys  or  other  channels ;  or  supposing  some  strychnia  still  to  remain,  to  what 
extent  it  would  mask  or  prevent  the  action  of  the  tests.  The  latter  part  ol 
this  question  is,  I  think,  undoubtedly  disposed  of.  The  most  decisive  expe- 
riments on  this  point  are  perhaps  those  of  Mr.  Rodgers.  In  all  cases  the 
strychnia  appears  to  have  been  recovered  unchanged.  Whatever  effect  the  pre- 
sence of  antimony,  in  any  of  its  combinations,  might  seem  to  have  while  in 
actual  contact  with  strychnia,  there  need  be  no  longer  any  doubt  that  it  may  be 
separated  from  it,  and  even  shown,  more  or  less  distinctly,  while  mixed  with  H. 
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It  may  be  here  observed,  that  although  the  suggestion  claimed  attention  from 
the  importance  of  the  subject,  both  per  se  and  in  reference  to  the  culprit,  it 
was  one  which  has  been  truly  said,  would  not,  at  any  other  time,  have  received 
a  moment's  consideration.  It  is  not  usual  for  a  chemist  to  apply  the  tests  for  any 
body,  at  least  in  toxicological  inquiries,  while  others,  which  may  by  possibility 
be  separated  from  it,  are  still  present. 

It  must  be  confessed,  however,  that  some  good  has  arisen  out  of  the  inquiry ; 
and  it  is  possible  that  there  is  something  yet  to  learn  about  it.  One  thing  has 
been  undoubtedly  shown — that  the  solubility  of  strychnia  (in  water)  is  greatly 
increased  by  the  presence  of  tartar  emetic. 

The  following  experiments  may  not  be  uninteresting : — 

1.  One  grain  of  strychnia  and  ten  grains  of  tartar  emetic  were  boiled  in  an 
ounce  of  distilled  water.  Nearly  a  clear  solution  was  obtained.  When  cold, 
crystals  were  deposited,  which,  on  being  tested,  showed  the  presence  of  both 
antimony  and  strychnia,  the  latter  almost  more  distinctly  than  by  itself  The 
crystals  were  remarkable ;  they  were  neither  the  prismatic  crystals  of  strychnia, 
nor  the  octahedra  of  tartar  emetic,  but  apparently  some  combination  of  the 
two  substances. 

2.  One  grain  of  strychnia  and  ten  grains  of  the  orange  sulphuret  of  antimony 
were  boiled  as  before.  When  cool,  no  crystals  were  obtained,  but  simply  a 
deposit,  apparently  identical  with  the  sulphuret.  On  testing  this,  the  presence 
of  strychnia  was  shown  even  through  the  orange-coloured  mass.  The  object  of 
usinp  tlus  substance  was  to  learn  whether  antimony,  when  in  combination  with 
sulphur,  a  circumstance  not  unlikely  to  happen  in  the  decomposing  body  of  Cookf 
would  in  any  way  affect  the  strychnia. 

3.  One  grain  of  strychnia  and  one  grain  of  tartar  emetic  were  boiled  in  two 
ounces  of  distilled  water.  Very  nearly  the  whole  of  the  strychnia  dissolved. 
N'o  crystals  were  deposited  on  cooling,  but  a  slight  amorphous  deposit,  rich  in 
antimony,  had  collected  upon  the  surface  of  the  dish.  A  portion  of  the  liquid 
was  evaporated  and  tested  for  strychnia,  which  was  shown  most  distinctly.  The 
liquid  was  now  examined  for  antimony;  on  adding  sulphuretted  hydrogen  very 
faint  traces  were  shown ;  for  greater  certainty,  some  of  the  liquid  was  trans- 
ferred to  a  clean  Marsh's  apparatus— antimoniuretted  hydrogen  was  obtained, 
which,  being  burnt,  afforded  a  stain,  which  was  subsequently  found  to  be  anti- 
mony. To  the  rest  of  the  liquid,  ammonia  was  added;  after  a  short  time,  long 
sbinmg  needles  were  formed,  these,  being  separated  by  filtration,  were  found  to 
be  strychnia. 

Perhaps  the  point  most  worthy  of  notice  in  this  experiment,  is  the  greatly 
increased  solubility  of  strychnia  in  presence  of  antimony,  which  gives  rise  to 
thoughts  as  to  what  might  take  place  in  the  yet  living  body — how  far  the  system 
might  be  drained  of  the  poison  by  the  energetic  eliminating  powers  of  antimony. 
Kot  unworthy  of  attention  also  is  the  nature  of  the  compound  formed,  and 
which  is  retained  in  the  solution. 

4.  A  drop  of  a  solution,  which  contained  the  ^i^th  part  of  a  grain  in  each 
drop,  was  placed  in  the  centre  of  a  capsule  and  carefully  evaporated ;  a  quarter 
of  a  grain  of  tartar  emetic  was  added  and  two  drops  of  sulphuric  acid ;  these 
were  intimately  mixed ;  on  adding  the  bichromate  of  potash  very  indistinct 
evidence  of  strychnia  was  given.  By  using  more  bichromate  of  potash  and  a 
little  more  acid,  the  colour  was  somewhat  more  developed,  but  only  for  an 
instant,  the  whole  quickly  becoming  green.  On  repeating  this  experiment 
several  times,  in  varying  proportions,  it  was  found,  that  although  the  evidence 
of  strychnia  was  rarely  entirely  lost,  it  did  not  give  satisfactory  proof  of  its 
presence.  Thus  it  was,  it  may  be  presumed,  that  in  the  earlier  experiments, 
the  presence  of  antimony  (tartar  emetic  ?)  was  supposed  to  invalidate  and  render 
the  test  useless.  But,  as  before  observed,  no  cnemist  would  think  of  testing 
for  a  substance  under  circumstances  like  these.  There  is  a  long  list  of 
substances  which  would  act  in  a  similar  manner,  in  fact,  any  body  capable  of 
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deoxidizing  the  chromic  acid  liberated  by  the  Bulphuric,  will  mar  the  test  more 
or  less.  In  this  instance,  it  may  be  presumed,  that  the  oxide  of  antimony  set  at 
liberty  by  the  sulphuric  acid,  is  raised  to  a  higher  oxide  (antimonic  acid)  at  the 
expense  of  the  chromic  acid.  The  strychnia,  however,  in  every  case  remaini 
unchanged,  and  is  there  still — by  supersaturating  with  ammonia,  as  recommended 
by  Mr.  Rodgers,  and  agitating  with  chloroform,  the  strychnia  is  recovered,  in  no 
way  the  worse  for  its  companionship. 

Discarding  theory,  an  experiment  was  made  to  ascertain  whether,  after  ih.e 
colours  have  been  produced  in  the  ordinary  manner,  the  strychnia  may  even 
then  be  reproduced,  which  ended  in  a  negative  result. 

To  determine  further,  whether  the  prevention  or  masking  of  the  test,  when 
tartar  emetic  was  present,  really  depended  upon  the  oxide  of  antimony,  an 
experiment  was  made,  in  which  bitartrate  of  potash  was  added,  in  lieu  of  the  tar- 
tar-emetic— these  elements  (potash  and  tartaric  acid)  being  in  combination  with 
the  antimony.  As  anticipated,  no  effect  whatever  was  produced,  the  colours 
coming  out  as  perfectly  as  though  this  body  had  not  been  present. 

While  these  experiments  were  being  proceeded  with,  a  bottle  containing 
strychnia  and  some  strong  solution  of  sulphide  of  ammonium,  was  brought  to 
me  by  Mr.  John  Randall,  of  Portman  Street,  who  had  mixed  these  ingredients 
together,  and  had  submitted  the  mixture  to  an  elevated  temperature  for  some 
hours,  with  a  view  to  ascertain  what  effect  this  agent  might  have  upon  the  poison, 
as  one  with  which  the  latter  might  come  into  contact  in  the  case  of  decom- 
posing structures.  On  evaporating  a  small  portion  of  it  in  a  watch-glass,  and 
testing  in  the  usual  manner,  no  satisfactory  evidence  of  strychnia  was  afforded, 
less  even  than  in  the  case  of  tartar  emetic.  Believing  that  this  result  might 
be  due  to  the  presence  of  sulphur  acting  analogously  to  the  oxide  of  antimony, 
a  little  dilute  acid  was  added  to  a  portion  of  the  same  solution.  The  sulphur 
separated ;  on  filtering  the  liquid,  and  evaporating  a  little  of  the  filtrate  and 
testing  it  as  usual,  the  presence  of  strychnia  became  distinctly  evident. 

St.  Mary's  Hospital, 

^  Since  the  preceding  was  in  tj'pe,  a  letter,  read  before  the  Royal  Society, 
signed  W.  B.  Herapath,  has  come  under  my  notice. 

This  eminent  toxologist  states  that  by  the  formation  of  lodo-strychnine  "it 
is  possible  to  recognize  the  10,000th  part  of  a  grain  of  strychina  in  solution. ** 

The  crystals  are  recognised  by  their  optical  properties  when  examined  by  the 
polarizing  microscope. 

PUMP  WATER. 

We  have  often  stood  and  contemplated  a  parisli  pump,  with  its  stream,  so 
bright,  so  pure,  always  ready  to  flow  when  wanted,  and  then  reserving  itself  for 
the  next  comer.  The  neighbours  send  their  pitchers  to  be  filled,  small  boys 
quench  their  thirst  at  the  iron  ladle;  the  water  supplied  by  the  Companies  may 
be  good  enough  for  ordinary  purposes,  but  for  the  luxury  of  a  refreshing 
draught  of  bright  spring  water,  everybody  goes  or  sends  to  the  pump.  True,  it 
is  rather  hard,  and  therefore  not  suitable  for  washing,  but  spring  water  is 
usually  hard,  and  to  the  taste  it  is  no  worse  on  that  account,  or  if  it  were  it 
might  be  softened  by  boiling.  The  fi'eedom  from  organic  impurity  (vulgarly 
called  dirt),  and  the  limpid  brightness,  constitute  its  attraction,  and  the  pump  is 
surely  a  public  benefactor. 

Yet,  in  the  midst  of  this  train  of  thought  a  doubt  arose.  Why  is  the  water 
so  bright  and  pure?  It  ought  not  to  be  so.  The  locality  would  lead  to  a 
different  supposition,  for  almost  under  the  pump-handle  there  is  an  iron  grating, 
the  receptacle  of  the  muddy  contents  of  the  gutter— the  washings  of  the  street — 
the  filth  from  the  neighbouring  houses,  running  down  the  sewer  into  the  Thames; 
and  jet  the  water  from  the  pump  is  dear  as  crystal.  Does  this  arise  from  a 
provision  of  nature — the  filtration  of  the  water  through  the  soil,  or  is  the  system 
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of  drainage  as  perfect  ai  the  arterial  circulation  in  the  body,  which  allows  the 
pure  blood  to  pursue  its  course  uncontaminated,  while  an  impure  stream,  passes 
through  the  stomach  and  intestines  ?  Satisfied  with  this  explanation  of  tJie 
mTst^,  the  pump  regained  our  confidence.  This  was  rather  confirmed  than 
otkerwne,  by  an  accident  which  occurred  a  few  years  ago.  The  water  of  one  of 
the  parish  pumps  was  found  to  be  foul.  It  was  discoloured,  and  had  an 
ofiensiye  smell.  A  sewer  in  the  neighbourhood  had  recently  been  repaured,  and 
it  was  found  that  by  carelessness  or  accident  during  this  process,  an  escape  of 
sewage  liquor  into  the  well  had  taken  place.  Many  efforts  were  made  to  purify 
the  well,  but  to  no  purpose;  a  commimication  had  been  opened  between  the 
sewer  and  the  well,  the  mischief  appeared  to  admit  of  no  remedy,  and  it  was 
found  necessary  to  remove  the  handle  of  the  pump. 

Other  cases  have  occurred  in  which  a  temporary  impurity  of  the  water  has 
been  observed  during  the  summer  when  a  well  has  been  almost  dry,  or  from  some 
casualty  which  has  been  discovered  and  rectified.  From  these  circumstances,  and 
the  supposed  purity  of  the  pump  water  in  general,  it  was  naturally  inferred  that, 
for  all  practical  purposes,  the  chance  of  contamination  was  sufficiently  guarded 
against,  and  that  accidents  of  the  kind  referred  to  were  of  rare  occurrence,  and 
in  general,  easily  rectified. 

Soubt  has  recently  been  thrown  upon  this  view  of  the  case.  Dr.  Thomson, 
Medical  Officer  of  Health  to  the  parish  of  Marylebone,  has  directed  his  atten- 
tion to  this  subject,  and  has  chemically  examined  the  water  of  several  of  the 
parish  wells.  On  inquiry  in  different  districts  it  is  ascertained  that  these 
casualties  are  not  unfrequent ;  and  since  the  publication  of  a  caution  to  the 
parBshioners  in  the  weekly  sanitary  reports,  several  samples  of  well  water  have 
been  brought  to  Dr.  Thomson,  containing  in  suspension  foecal  matter  and  other 
organic  impurities,  obviously  derived  for  the  sewers.  From  the  subjoined 
extracts  of  Dr.  Thomson's  reports,  it  would  appear  that  the  water  supplied  bv 
the  water  companies  at  the  present  time  is  in  general  less  impure  than  the  well 
water  of  the  metropolis,  the  latter  having  been  found,  in  several  localities  where 
it  has  been  examined,  to  be  unfit  for  domestic  use. 

The  subject  is  one  of  considerable  importance,  affecting  as  it  does  the  public 
health,  and  the  result  of  the  chemical  analyses  shows  the  necessity  of  atten- 
tion to  the  state  of  the  water,  whether  from  wells  or  other  sources,  especially 
in  crowded  localities. 

WATER— WELLS.— (i?epor/,  May  10.) 

BT  B.  P.  THOMSON,  M.D. 

It  has  appeared  to  me  that,  in  the  performance  of  my  duties  as  guardian 
m  some  measure  of  the  public  health,  I  should  bring  before  my  fellow-parishioners 
such  conclusions  as  result  from  laborious  investigation,  and  which  seem  to  me  to 
strike  at  the  very  foundation  of  the  health  of  those  who  are  not  aware  of  the  diffi- 
culty c^  discriminating  between  wholesome  and  pernicious  alimentary  substances. 
It  wt§  with  this  object  in  view  that  the  previous  Reports  have  contained  allusions 
to  the  condition  of  water  and  milk,  as  employed  by  the  community  in  this  parish. 
Finding  that  considerable  use  is  made  of  the  forty-four  pump  waters  distributed 
throughout  the  district,  under  the  erroneous  impression  that  they  are  pure  and 
whdesome,  I  have  analysed  one  weU  from  each  sub-district,  and  now  present  the 
results  to  the  Vestry,  in  order  that  the  impure  source  of  such  supplies  may  be 
thoroughly  understood ;  and  that  henceforth  their  domestic  employment  may  be 
avoided  by  all  those  who  value  health  as  one  of  the  greatest  of  earthly  blessings, 
and  as  a  gift  which,  in  reference  to  the  present  subject,  we  may  be  said  to  hold,  in 
some  respects,  in  our  own  keeping.  When  we  evaporate  half  a  gallon  of  rain  water 
in  a  white  basin,  and  examine  what  remains,  we  shall  find  insignificant  traces  or 
spots  deposited  on  the  clean  surface ;  when  the  same  bulk  of  river  water  has  boiled 
away,  a  distinct  residue  is  apparent,  which  varies  in  amount  in  different  streams 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  soil  over  which  the  current  travels ;  but  when  we 
examine  an  equal  volume  of  well  water,  especially  in  a  city,  the  remainder  is  com- 
paratively enormous.    The  explanation  of  the  differences  is  sufficiently  simple. 
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The  water  in  each  of  the  three  instances  was  originally  derived  from  the  clouds ; 
the  rain  water  could  only  dissolve  such  traces  of  soluble  materials  as  it  met  with  in 
its  descent  through  the  atmosphere,  while  the  river  water,  coming  in  contact  with 
the  earth  and  taking  up  all  soluble  substances  which  it  encountered  in  its  course, 
became  more  impure  in  proportion  to  the  length  of  its  channel  within  certain  limits. 
City  well  water  is  the  most  impure  of  all,  because  it  has  fallen  on  areas  and  streets 
teeming  with  animal  refuse,  both  solid  and  fluid,  in  various  stages  of  decay ;  it  has 
penetrated  the  soil  saturated  with  disgusting  excretions  and  d^ris,  and,  dilatorily 
infusing,  has  ultimately  been  detained  in  the  pits  which  have  been  sunk  imder  the 
name  of  wells,  and  which  are  therefore  filled  with  the  drainage  of  the  filthy  city 
surface.  Not  only,  however,  do  these  wells  contain  the  drainage  of  the  surface,  but 
they  are  likewise  contaminated  with  the  oozing  sewage  which  penetrates  through 
the  contiguous  porous  drains,  and  sometimes  makes  its  way  in  such  quantities  into 
the  wells  as  to  render  the  water  obnoxious  to  the  eye  and  likewise  to  the  sense  of 
smell.  This  has  recently  occurred  in  one  of  the  Oxford  Street  wells,  and  while  the 
fact  afibrds  strong  evidence  of  the  unwholesome  character  of  the  pump  water,  it 
demonstrates  the  importance  of  preventing  the  sewage  from  percolating  the  sub- 
soil of  London  through  brick  drains  and  porous  pipes,  since  by  such  imperfect  means 
of  conduit  the  organic  debris  of  the  population  is  retained  in  the  saturated  spongy 
soil  under  our  feet,  to  pour  forth  its  noxious  exhalations  during  the  heats  of 
summer,  and  to  contaminate  the  atmosphere  which  we  breathe  with  the  essence  of 
disease.  The  following  table  contains  a  view  of  the  composition  of  six  wells,  from 
different  sub-districts.  The  ingredients  are  stated  in  degrees  or  grains  of  impurity 
per  gallon. 


Sub-^tricts   

Organic  Impurity  .. 
Inorganic  Impurity 

Total  Impurity  


1. 

All 
Souls. 

n. 

Caven- 
dish 
Square. 

in. 

Rectory 

IV. 

St. 
Mary. 

V. 

Christ  Church. 

0 

25.76 
121.84 

0 

147.60 

0 

19.44 
67.92 

0 

15.84 
52.16 

0 

25.2 
75.28 

o 

30.00 
64.40 

0 

33.20 
80.61 

0 

87.36 

0 

68. 

o 

100.48 

o 

94.4 

0 

113.84 

Thames 

at 
Thames 
Ditton 


2.46 
18.08 


o 

20.54 


The  wells  are  situated  as  under: — 

L  Great  Titchfield  Street,  corner  of  Mortimer  Street  11.  Marylebone  Lane,  at 
Oxford  Street.  III.  High  Street,  near  St.  Marylebone  Church.  IV.  At  St.  Mary's 
Churchyard.  V.  New  Street,  Dorset  Square,  and  Earl  Street,  Lisson  Grove.  The 
composition  of  Thames  Ditton  water,  as  supplied  during  April  by  the  Southwark 
and  Vauxhall  Company,  is  introduced  in  the  table  for  the  purpose  of  comparison. 
On  examining  the  nature  of  the  pump  organic  matter,  I  have  extracted  from  it  much 
nitric  acid  and  a  large  quantity  of  ammonia.  I  made  a  quantitative  estimation  of 
the  ammonia  in  the  Earl  Street,  Lisson  Grove  water,  and  found  it  to  be  equal  to 
.715  grains  of  gaseous  ammonia  in  the  gallon,  equal  to  2.02  grains  of  carbonate  of 
ammonia.  This  was  undoubtedly  the  produce  of  the  animal  debris,  and  if  we  consider 
it  as  derived  from  urine,  which  of  all  animal  products  supplies  ammonia  in  abundance, 
and  with  the  greatest  facility,  we  shall  find  it  to  be  equivalent  to  109  grains  of  urine 
in  every  gallon  of  water :  this  is  independent  of  the  nitric  acid,  which  would  pro- 
bably indicate  the  presence  of  as  much  more  of  the  same  excretion  as  that  stated. 
In  all  of  the  wells  which  I  have  examined  in  the  metropolis  and  other  large  cities,  I 
have  detected  invariably  ammonia  and  nitric  acid,  a  sure  index  of  the  contamination 
of  these  waters  with  those  portions  of  animals  which  are  thrown  off  by  nature  as 
hurtful  to  their  systems.  From  these  facts,  and  from  a  large  collection  of  analyses 
of  city  well  waters  detailed  in  my  Report  to  the  Board  of  Health  (1855),  and  from  the 
influence  which  impure  water  has  been  proved  to  exercise  in  the  production  of 
disease,  it  is  impossible  to  come  to  any  other  conclusion  than  that  the  shallow  well 
waters  of  London  are  to  be  deprecated  for  domestic  consumption.  It  would  be 
advisable  to  shut  them  up  from  public  use  and  to  employ  them  for  washing  or 
watering  the  streets. 
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WELLS.-(/?«por^  June  7.) 

The  fiwts  contaioed  in  the  last  Beport,  with  respect  to  the  nature  of  the  snrface- 
drainage,  so  frequently  used  for  domestic  purposes  under  the  fidse  term  of  spring 
water,  has,  I  am  glad  to  find,  attracted  the  attention  of  the  community.  I  hare 
examined  other  two  wells  in  the  parish,  one  situated  in  High  Street,  Marylebone, 
and  the  other  in  Devonshire  Street,  both  being  attached  to  private  houses.  The 
composition  of  Thames  water  from  above  Teddington  Lock,  as  supplied  by  the 
Sonthwark  CJompany,  by  a  mean  of  five  experiments  made  monthly  during  the 
present  year,  is  added  for  the  sake  of  comparison,  while  a  column  is  devoted  to  the 
constitution  of  Loch  Katrine  water,  which  is  upon  the  point  of  being  supplied  to 
Glasgow,  in  place  of  the  water  of  the  Clyde,  although  the  water  of  the  latter  river 
contains  only  half  the  impurity  of  Thames  water.  The  ingredients  are  stated  in 
degrees  or  grains  per  gallon. 


Orgsnic  Impurity  .... 
Inorganic  Iinpurily  . 

Total  Impurity 


Devonshire 
Street 
WeU. 

High  Street 

Thames. 

Loch 
Katrine. 

17.40 
86.92 

45.60 
106.4 

3.36 
16.42 

0 

.82 
1.41 

104.32 

152.00 

19.78 

o 
2.23 

The  subject  of  a  pure  supply  of  water  to  the  metropolis,  although  it  has  occupied 
much  attention,  is  deserving  of  a  still  more  patient  study  by  the  general  public  than 
it  has  yet  received.  The  fatal  experiments  which  have  been  so  long  carried  on  to 
the  south  of  the  Thames,  by  the  use  of  impure  water,  are  likely  now  to  receive  their 
true  interpretation  from  the  recent  investigation  of  the  Board  of  Health,  who  have 
shown  that  the  death-rate  from  cholera,  in  houses  supplied  with  water  from 
Thames  Ditton,  was  about  3|  per  1000  inhabitants,  while  it  amounted  to  13  per 
loco  in  houses  using  water  mixed  with  sewage  from  the  river  at  Yauidiall,  and 
in  which  I  detected  large  quantities  of  animal  excretions.  The  question  still 
remains,  to  what  rate  would  the  mortality  have  fallen  if  the  inhabitants  had  been 
using  water  approximating  to  the  composition  of  that  of  Loch  Katrine. — Monthly 
Report  on  the  Health  and  Climate  of  St,  Marylebone, 
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BT  DS.  SCHUCHABDT.^ 

The  appearance  of  a  small  parcel  of  a  peculiar  kind  of  Rhatany  Root  in  the 
London  drug  market,  in  the  autumn  of  1854,  gave  me  occasion  to  make  a  comparative 
ioTestigation  of  it  with  the  well-known  Rhatany  Root  of  commerce. 

The  newly  imported  drug  was,  as  is  usual  in  English  wholesale  trade,  dis- 
tingmshed  with  the  name  of  the  place  of  exportation,  and  called  SavaniUa  Rhatany^ 
or,  as  in  more  recent  importations,  [^New]  Granada  Rhatany, 

The  phw macopceias  of  Europe,  with  the  exception  of  the  French,  sanction  the 
use  of  the  root,  exclusively  of  Krameria  triandra ;  while  the  Codex  admits  the  root  of 
Kr.  Ixine,  The  root  of  the  first  plant  is  generally  known  under  the  simple  name 
of  BItatany  Root  {Radix  Ratanhice)  ;  that  of  the  second  plant  is  distinguished  by 
French  druggists  as  West  Indian  Rhatany  {Radix  Ratanhice  Antillarum),  under  which 
name,  brief  and  somewhat  superficial  descriptions  of  it  may  be  found  in  some 
scientific  journals.  The  most  detailed  account,  referring,  however,  only  to  its 
eitemal  appearance  and  characters,  is  that  given  by  Guibourt  {Dictionaire  des 
progues  simples  et  composes,  1829,  tome  iv.,  376),  as  derived  partly  from  his  own 
iorestigation  of  specimens  found  in  French  commerce,  and  partly  from  observations 
made  on  the  spot  by  Tussac,  who  published  a  description  of  it,  with  a  figure,  in  his 
Flore  des  Antilles. 

Besides  this  West  Indian  Rhatany,  which  almost  always  occurs  in  trade  per  se, 

*  Botanische  Zeitunfff  3  and  10  Aug.,  1855. 
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ve  find  sometimes  among  ordinary  Bhatany  other  roots,  evidently  derived  from 
different  species,  though  belonging  to  the  same  genus.  Krameria  argentea  and  Kr. 
linearis  have  been  named  as  the  origin  of  these  roots.  I  have  not,  however,  yet 
succeeded  in  distinguishing  with  certainty  these  latter  roots,  although  with  a 
fayourablediance  for  doing  so,  having  had  within  a  few  months  as  much  as  SOOOlbs. 
of  genuine  Bhatany  before  my  eyes,  with  liberty  of  searching  it  over.  I  may 
therefore  pronounce  the  admixture  of  those  two  roots  as,  at  all  events,  of  but  rare 
occurrence.  An  intention^  or  fraudulent  adulteration  of  the  drug  is  not  easUy 
carried  out,  on  account  of  the  characteristic  colour  which  the  genuine  rhatany 
possesses.  Martiny  has,  however,  noticed  such  an  one.  He  found  among  some 
genuine  rhatany,  pieces  of  a  yellowish-red  root,  having  a  rough  uneven  surface,  a 
dean  fracture,  and  a  soft  woodi  Its  origin  is  unknown,  and  he  describes  it  briefly 
as  Radix  Hatanhue  spuria, 

Krameria  iriandra,  discovered  by  Buiz  and  Favon,  grows  in  Peru  and  Bolivia, 
half-way  up  the  western  slopes  of  the  Cordilleras.  It  is  exported  from  Lima  chiefly 
to  the  ports  of  Europe.  It  does  not  appear  that  we  are  at  present  acquainted  with 
any  further  distribution  of  this  plant  on  the  South  American  continent. 

Krameria  Ixine  was  first  found  by  Loffling  on  the  continent,  so  is  by  no  means 
restricted  to  the  Antilles.  But  its  exportation  takes  place  from  Martinique  and 
Guadaloupe,  whence  it  is  sent  to  France. 

As  the  port  of  Savanilla  (12°  2')  is  in  New  Granada,  at  the  mouth  of  one  of  the 
lateral  branches  of  the  river  Magdalena,  which  flows  into  the  Caribbean  Sea,  it  is 
situated  in  a  part  of  America  where  Krameria  triandra  has  not  yet  been  found. 
This  circumstance  justified  the  supposition  that  the  Savanilla  Bhatany  might  be 
derived  from  another  species;  a  supposition  which,  after  a  careful  comparative 
examination  of  a  quantity  of  ISOlbs.  of  this  drug,  I  am  warranted  in  saying  has 
become  a  certainty.'*' 

Both  kinds  of  Bhatany,  namely  that  from  the  ports  of  Peru  and  that  from 
Savanilla,  have  hitherto  been  exported  in  serous  of  180  to  200  lbs. 

*  With  regard  to  the  botanical  distribution  of  the  genus  Krameria,  we  find  in  Asa  Gray's 
Genera  of  the  Plants  of  the  United  States,  ii.  225,  some  short  remarks  under  the  head  of 
Kr.  hnceolata,  Torre^.  As  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  gather,  there  are  at  present  fourteen  weH- 
determined  species  of  this  genus,  viz : — 

6  from  Brazil Kr.  glabra,  Spreng.    Neue  Entd.,  2,  p.  157. 

"  grand^hra,  A.  St.  Hil.    Flor,  Bras,  merid., 

torn,  ii.,  p.  72,  t.  97. 
"    ruscifolia,  A.  St.  Hil. 
"    tomentosaj  A.  St.  Hil. 
"    Beyrichiiy  Hb.  Lehm. 

3  from  Peru  "    fe^nrfra, Ruiz et  Pav.  Flor.P€Tuv,,\.,talb.9^. 

"   linearis,  Ruiz  et  Pav.    Flor.  Peruv.,  i.,  tab.  94» 
<*    cttspidata,  Presl.    Eeliq,  Haenk.,  ii.  103. 

3  from  Mexico '*   secimdiflora,    Flor.  Mex.,  ic.  ined. 

"   paucifUyra,    Flor.  Mex.,  ic.  ined. 

'*   cistovdea.    Hook,  in  App.  ad  B.  Voy.,  t.  5. 

2  frwn  the  West  Indies    "   oftisoides,  Cavan.    Ic.  4,  t.  690. 

**   fxvne,  L.,  p.  177  (occurs  also  near  Oumana,  in 
S.  Amenca.) 
1  from  Florida,  Texas,  &  Arkansas    "   lanceolata,  Torrey.    Asa  Gray,  Genera,  iL  225, 

tab.  185,  186. 
The  species  called  by  Martins,  in  his  Pharmacognosies  Kr.  argentea,  I  have  been  unaUe  to  find. 
Aug.  St.  Hilahre,  who  usually  enters  so  much  into  detail,  mentions  nothing  about  the  use  of 
the  roots  of  the  Brasilian  species ;  and  De  Candolle,  in  speaking  of  Krameria  triandra,  only 
says  that  the  root  is  officinaL  Tussac  gives  a  little  more  information  in  his  Fhr.  AniiSarumy  in 
which  work  (tab.  16,  fig.  10, 11)  he  figures  an  entire  root  and  also  a  portion  of  a  root  of  Kr. 
Ixine ;  he  also  ^ves  some  account  of  its  uses  in  the  countries  where  produced.  Asa  Gray  men- 
tions (L  c)  that  the  root  of  Kr.  lanceolata,  Torrey,  frequently  three  feet  long,  is  often  substituted 
in  the  south  of  the  United  States  for  the  root  imported  from  Peru,  but  he  gives  no  description  of 
it.  In  the  Fbra  of  North  America  of  Drs.  Torrey  and  Asa  Gray,  we  find,  however,  when 
speaking  of  the  properties  and  effects  of  the  Peruvian  Rhatany,  that  **  the  roots  of  Kr.  lancwdata 
are  endowed  with  sunilar  properties  as  the  roots  of  Kr.  triandraJ*  I  am  indebted  to  the  verbal 
eommnnication  of  my  friend  Dr.  Matthes  for  the  information  that  during  a  residraice  of  many 
years  in  Texas,  he  had  known  bat  few  instances  of  Hhe  root  of  Kr,  lanceolata,  there  a  common 
plant,  being  used  in  medicine. 
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For  the  sake  of  brevitj,  I  shall  designate  the  Feruyian  root  Payta  Rhatany,  a  name 
under  which  it  figures  in  the  English  official  lists  of  imports;  the  new  drug  I  shall 
call  SavanSla  Bhatany. 

The  opinion  of  Mettenheimer  (^Archiv,  der  Pharm.,  63,  II.  180)  that  it  is  almost 
impossible  fbr  Radix  Nonary  to  come  into  trade  as  a  spurious  rhatany,  as  supposed 
by  Wiggers,  I  perfectly  agree  with.  The  diflference  between  the  two  roots  is  too 
striking  not  to  be  obseryed  at  once. 

The  seron  of  Sayanilla  Khatany  which  I  examined,  consisted  entirely  of  one  sort; 
whUe  in  most  serons  of  Payta  Rhatany  I  haye  observed  that,  apart  from  the  dif- 
ference which  might  occur  in  the  same  root  when  collected  at  different  times  of  the 
year,  or  when  exported  from  different  places,  it  varied  very  materially  in  the  same 
seroo,  young  and  old  root-stocks  differing  greatly  in  the  colour,  size,  number,  and 
length  of  their  roots,  being  all  mixed  together. 

Druggists  ore  in  the  habit  of  distinguishing  two  sorts  of  Payta  Rhatany,  one 
sort  stumpy  or  short,  and  another  designated  as  hng.  If  the  root-diggers  bestow  the 
needful  care  in  removing  the  roots  from  the  soil,  the  long  variety  of  the  drug  will 
be  obtained;  while  in  the  short,  stumpy,  or  chumpy  form,  it  is  plainly  indicated  that 
the  shrubs  have  been  torn  from  the  soil  with  force,  and  that  sufficient  regard  has 
not  been  had  carefully  to  extract  the  long,  creeping  root.  The  hng  Bhatany  is  pre- 
ferred to  the  short  or  stumpy  variety.  The  stumpy  sort  occurs  in  pieces,  from  the 
lower  part  of  which  proceed  numerous  roots,  some  running  in  a  perpendicular,  but 
more  in  a  tolerably  regular  horizontal  direction.  The  aerial  stem  varies  very  much 
in  length  and  thidaiess,  as  do  likewise  the  length,  thickness,  number,  and  direction 
of  the  roots.  In  most  cases,  the  stem  of  the  Bhatany  plant  is  cut  off  a  few  inches 
above  the  ground;  its  thickness  varies  from  \  of  an  inch  to  3  inches;  it  is  not 
always  perfectly  cylindrical,  but  frequently  irregular  and  knotty.  One  seron  con- 
tained roots  evidently  collected  with  very  little  care,  since  to  some  of  them,  branched 
or  simple  stems  firom  1  to  2  feet  long  were  still  attached.  The  longest  aerifd  stem 
▼hich  I  had  the  opportunity  of  seeing,  measured  26  inches.  Another  and  upright 
stem  whose  base  of  3^  inches  in  diameter,  branched  into  three  nearly  equal  shoots, 
▼as  coyered  here  and  there,  and  especially  on  its  broken  ends,  with  a  grey 
epidermis^  upon  which,  besides  some  blackish  VerrucaritB,  there  was  a  dark -fruited 
Leddea,  with  a  green  thallus.  Another  seron  contained  principally  the  roots  and 
stems  of  younger  plants,  which,  at  scarcely  one  inch  above  the  ground,  had  divided 
into  numerous  branches  and  twigs,  the  latter  clothed  with  a  dense  covering  of  long, 
silky,  white,  adpressed  hairs,  ^e  foliaceous,  thin,  brittle,  brown  bark,  is  easUy 
detached.  The  youngest  branches  still  retained  here  and  there  the  small  ovid 
leaflets,  inyested  with  the  same  covering  of  hairs  as  the  branches.  According  to 
the  testimony  of  travellers,  the  rhatany  plant  is  easily  recognized,  even  at  a 
distance,  not  only  by  its  bright  red  flowers,  but  also  by  the  silky,  shining  pubescence 
of  the  leaves.  Under  the  microscope  this  pubescence  is  seen  to  consist  of  densely- 
crowded,  long,  one-celled,  colourless,  thlck-walled,  hollow  hairs. 

According  to  the  age  of  the  plant,  we  find  a  difference  in  the  external  appearance, 
and  more  or  less  in  the  internal  structure,  of  its  stem — ^less  so,  however  in  the  roots, 
which,  to  us,  are  of  more  importance. 

The  a^ial  stem  of  the  young  plant  is  covered  with  a  reddish-brown,  rough,  but 
slightly  wrinkled  bark,  which  dosely  adheres  to  the  wood.  A  transverse  section 
shows  the  layer  of  bark  strongly  distinguished  by  its  internal  red  colour  from  the 
yellowish  white  wood.  In  older  stems  the  bark  assumes  a  somewhat  different 
colour  from  a  mixture  of  dirty  brown,  but  the  wood  remains  the  same.  In  old 
stems,  however,  having  corticsd  matter  to  the  thickness  of  a  quarter  of  an  inch,  a 
veiy  different  external  appearance  is  presented,  such,  in  fact,  as  we  have  noticed  on 
the  trunks  of  old  oaks.  Deep  horizontal  and  perpendicular  fissures  divide  the  bark 
into  a  number  of  irregular  elevated  portions.  The  perpendicular  fissures  are 
broader  and  more  open,  but  less  deep  than  the  horizontal,  which  sometimes  penetrate 
down  to  the  wood  of  the  tree.  The  connexion  between  wood  and  bark  is  usually 
very  weak  ;  it  therefore  frequently  occurs  that  in  handling  the  roots  portions  of  the 
bark  break  oC  It  often  happens  that  a  seron  of  180  lbs.  contains  twenty  pounds  of 
looie  bark.  As  the  active  principles  of  the  root-bark  are,  to  some  extent,  present 
in  the  bark  of  the  stem,  it  formerly  occurred  that  the  [stem-lbark  was  sold  by  itself 
or  mixed  with  root-bark.  Martins  and  other  writers  on  Materia  Medica  mention 
this;  it  seems,  however,  that  the  bark  has  not  been  a  regular  article  of  trade,  but 
^ofx^j  introduced  as  an  experiment. 
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As  regards  the  root  proper,  which  in  its  native  country  is  used  for  the  same  pur- 
poses as  with  us,  we  cannot,  like  many  writers  on  Materia  Medlca,  draw  a  distinction 
between  tlie  structure  of  the  principal  and  secondary  roots.  From  the  root-stock 
issue  a  number  of  roots,  which  shoot  in  different  directions,  but  ydth  a  tendency  to 
assume  very  soon  a  more  horizontal  course;  they  are  undulating,  cylindrical,  and, 
as  before  remarked,  exceedingly  variable  in  length,  according  to  age  and  locality.- 
The  roots  of  the  stumpy  sort  of  rhatany  never  equal  in  length  those  of  the  so-called' 

long  sort, a  natural  consequence  of  the  greater  care  bestowed  in  the  collection  and 

packing  of  the  latter. 

It  appears  that  upon  the  spot,  neither  the  young  nor  the  old  plants  are  specially 
chosen  for  obtaining  the  long  roots.  The  roots  required  in  this  state  are  extracted 
from  the  ground  with  some  care;  each  bunch  while  fresh  is  separately  doubled  in 
two,  like  sarsaparilla,  and  then,  after  awhile,  again  bent  in  two,  a  bundle  being  thus 
formed,  round  which  a  long  root  is  twisted  a  few  times.  This  rather  careful  plan  of 
packing  obviates  the  unavoidable  splitting  off  of  the  bark  and  the  breaking  and 
bruising  of  the  roots  that  is  noticeable  in  the  stumpy  form  of  the  drug.  The  length 
of  these  small  bundles  varies  according  to  the  strength  and  the  number  and  length 
of  the  roots  of  the  shrub.  I  have  seen  them  from  seven  to  fourteen  inches  long 
and  weighing  from  three  to  ten  ounces.  A  stem  1 J  inches  thick,  and  three  inches 
high,  with  three  roots  measuring  respectively  twenty-six,  twenty-nine,  and  fifty-nine 
inches  in  Jength,  and  three-quarters  of  an  inch  at  the  thickest  part,  had  been  formed 
into  a  bundle  ten  inches  long,  which  was  tied  together  by  the  ends  of  their  longest 
root,  which  ends  branched  off  at  a  distance  of  fifty  inches  from  the  stem. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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About  eleven  hundred  tons  of  alum  have  been  exported  [from  Ningpo]  within  a 
ihort  period,  chiefly  to  India.  This  mineral  is  largely  employed  by  the  Chinese  in 
dyeing,  and  to  some  extent  in  paper-making  as  with  us.  Surgeons  apply  it 
variously  after  depriving  it  of  its  water  of  crystallization,  and  in  domestic  life  it  is 
used  for  precipitating  vegetable  substances  suspended  in  potable  water.  It  is  used 
also  by  the  Chinese  in  a  manner  peculiar  to  themselves.  Fishermen  are  usually 
provided  with  it,  and  when  they  take  one  of  those  huge  thizostoma,  which  abound 
on  the  coast,  they  rub  the  animal  with  the  pulverized  styptic  to  give  a  degree  of 
coherence  to  the  gelatinous  mass.  Architects  employ  it  as  a  cement  in  those  airy 
bridges  which  span  the  watercourses.  It  is  poured  in  a  molten  state  into  the  inter* 
stices  of  the  stones,  and  in  structures  not  exposed  to  constant  moisture  the  cohesion 
is  perfect,  but  in  damp  situations  it  becomes  a  hydrate  and  crumbles,  a  fact  of  which 
the  whole  empire  was  oflScially  informed  by  the  government  about  thirty  years  ago. 
It  was  discovered  that  water  had  percolated  into  the  mausoleum  of  Kiaking,  having 
been  built  too  near  to  the  mountain-side,  the  alum  cement  imbibed  moisture,  segre- 
gated, and  opened  the  way  for  to  enter  the  tomb.  In  those  peaceful  days  such  an 
event  was  of  such  importance  as  to  call  forth  edicts  and  rescripts,  memorials  and 
reports  in  succession  for  several  months.  The  son-in-law  of  the  deceased  monarch, 
to  whose  care  the  construction  of  the  edifice  had  been  entrusted,  was  fined  and 
degraded,  and  a  statesman  from  Foh-kien,  acquainted  with  the  properties  of  alum, 
was  appointed  to  remove  it  a  short  distance  from  the  mountain. 

Alum  was  first  introduced  into  China  from  the  West,  and  until  a  comparatively 
recent  period,  the  best  kind,  called  sometimes  Persian,  and  at  others  Eoman  alum, 
was  brought  from  Western  Asia.  Numerous  localities  where  an  inferior  article  is 
manufactured,  are  mentioned  in  the  PharmacopcEia,  viz.,  Shan-tung,  Shan-se,  Kiang- 
su,  Hu-kwang,  Sz'-chuen,  also  in  the  south-western  frontier  and  in  Tibet.  That 
from  Sz'-chuen  is  represented  as  having  the  property  of  converting  iron  into  copper, 
or  of  coating  iron  with  copper,  by  placing  the  former  metal  in  a  solution  of  rice- 
liquor  and  alum,  the  stone  of  that  province.  The  most  recent  editions  of  works  on 
Materia  Medica  contain  no  reference  to  the  mines  in  this  province,  the  products  of 
which  have  surpassed  in  quality  the  foreign,  and  rendered  its  importation  imneces- 
sary.    From  this  and  from  other  circumstances,  it  is  certain  that  the  works,  which 


*  ^-  Macgowan's  Chinese  Serial  (published  at  Ningpo),  quoted  m  the  North  China  Heraid^ 
Feb.  23, 1856. 
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▼e  ihall  now  describe,  haTe  not  been  long  in  operation.  They  are  in  the  Sang-yaiifi 
hills,  bordering  on  Foh-kien,  in  the  district  of  Fing-yang,  Wan-chau  prefecture,  and 
in  dose  proximity  to  Peh-kwan  harbour  (27''  9'  10*  N.,  120''  32'  6'  E.). 

The  locality  has  been  visited  by  one  foreigner  only,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for 
most  of  the  following  particulars.    About  two  months  ago  he  started  from  Chih-ki, 
bight  in  Lannai  harbour  to  which  Ningpo  boats  resort  for  this  commodity  to  the 
northward  of  Feh-kwan.    Three  hours*  hard  walking  over  a  succession  of  precipitous 
hills  crossed  by  stone  steps  and  pathways,  brought  him  to  the  mines.    Ten  alum- 
making  establishments  were  in  operation,  which,  with  the  exception  of  one  on  a  hill 
opposite,  occupied  about  a  mile  of  the  side  of  a  lofby  hilL    The  works  were  adjacent 
to  the  quarries  from  which  the  alum-stone  seemed  to  crop  out  of  decomposed  rock 
of  the  same  lithological  character.    The  stones  were  thrown  into  a  fire  of  brushwood, 
where  they  burnt  with  a  slight  lambent  flame,  and  as  they  cracked,  the  fragments 
were  raked  out,  broken  into  small  pieces,  and  macerated  in  vats.    Subsequently  the 
disintegrated  mineral  was  thrown  with  water  into  a  vessel  having  an  iron  bottom 
and  sides  of  wood,  and  boiled  for  a  short  time.    The  lixivium  was  then  poured  into 
large  reservoirs,  where  it  crystallized  into  a  solid  mass.    Blocks  of  alum  weighing 
abmit  fifty  catties  each,  were  hewn  out  of  the  reservoir  and  carried  in  this  state  in 
bamboo  frames,  one  on  each  end  of  a  porter's  pole  to  the  place  of  shipment,  where  it 
is  broken  into  fragments.    When  not  designed  for  immediate  exportation,  the  blocks 
axe  stored  away  for  drying.    On  reaching  the  depot,  the  alum  is  found  charged  with 
a  doable  quantity  of  moisture,  the  porters  being  obliged  to  deliver  a  certain  weight, 
they  slip  their  burdens  in  the  mountain  streams  which  they  pass  in  their  journey. 
Judging  from  the  number  of  labourers  engaged  in  transporting  the  mineral  on  the 
day  of  our  informant's  visit,  the  quantity  brought  from  the  works  could  not  be  less 
than  eighteen  tons.    This  was  represented  as  less  than  an  average  day's  work,  as 
labour  was  in  such  demand  just  then  for  agricultural  purposes,  that  double  pay  was 
giyen,  and  aged  men  and  women,  with  boys  and  girls,  were  pressed  into  the  service. 
Assuming  that  day's  product  as  a  basis  for  calculation,  and  making  an  allowanee  for 
ndny  days,  we  may  safely  estimate  the  annual  supply  as  between  five  and  six 
thousand  tons.    The  quantity  consumed  by  the  dyers  of  Ningpo  prefecture  alone, 
being  nearly  twenty-two  tons  per  annum,  is  corroborative  of  this  estimate.    The 
supply  is  literally  inexhaustible.    Five  dollars  and  a  quarter  a  ton  at  the  landing 
woi^d  afford  the  manufacturer  a  fair  profit.    It  often  fetches  much  more,  as  there 
has  been  an  increasing  demand  for  the  article,  owing  to  the  greater  facilities  afforded 
for  exportation  from  Ningpo  in  foreign  vessels. 

The  Wan-chau  alum  is  equal  to  the  best  Boman, — a  roseate  tint  in  some  specimens 
indicates  the  presence  of  minute  quantities  of  iron. 

We  have  no  means  of  ascertaining  the  precise  geological  position  of  the  rock  from 
which  this  alum  is  procured ;  some  circumstances  seem  to  indicate  it  to  be  a  new 
mineraL  It  is  stated  that  no  potash  nor  any  other  material  is  employed  in  the 
works.  Granitic  and  porphyritic  rocks  abound  in  the  vicinity,  and  some  parts  of 
the  district  produce  iron  and  silver.  According  to  the  Wan-chau  topography,  the 
working  of  silver  was  discontinued  in  the  reign  of  Wan-lih  (1615),  in  consequence 
of  imperial  prohibition.  This  part  of  the  coast  has  recently  become  the  seat  of 
extensive  poppy  cultivation  for  the  bane  of  the  Chinese  race. 

As  a  contribution  to  the  physical  description  of  the  alum  district,  we  would  add 
that  the  typhoon  of  September  last  was  preceded  by  a  rising  of  water  in  wells  and 
ponds  many  miles  inland.  When  the  cyclone  reached  the  coast  it  submerged  about 
a  hundred  square  miles,  occasioning  a  vast  destruction  of  life  and  property.  The 
waters  of  the  sea  were  retained  in  the  country  by  strong  easterly  winds  for  several 
days,  leaving  a  strip  of  land  bordering  on  the  sea  quite  dry. 
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We  have  described  and  figured  in  a  former  number  of  this  Journal  (vol.  xiii. 
psge  212)  the  original  form  of  Mr.  GoodhalPs  apparatus,  which  has  been  found 
very  useful  for  ^cilitating  the  operation  of  powdering  drugs  on  the  small  scale, 
sod  generally  for  econonuzing  labour  in  the  use  of  the  pestle  and  mortar.  Some 
improvement  and  simplification  have  been  recently  effected  by  Mr.  Goodhall 
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M  tiM  ooDBtnictioa  of  bis  apparatus,  wbioli  the  accompBimng  figure  inll  Sbu^ 
tnte,  if  compued  with  that  pvevioudy  ^Ten  u  above.  Th«  patoitM  hu  alw 
combined  an  afiangameiit  fov  afUng,  at  the  name  tuae  tikat  tiu  lyvatioa  at 
puiwlwiig,IriffftirfrJi  a»abowti  in  thedtswing. 


ratBPABATiaH    of    AXUMIHIUM.    sodium,    CfiiLOBIDE    OF 
ALUMINIUM,  ETU. 
pCXti.  DsTtGEB  haa  jnt  pnblUi«d*  a  detailed  occoorrt  of  the  e 

which  he  has  been  eEgaged  for  seme  time,  with  reference  to  l._.  , 

aluiniiuain,  ia  such  a  state,  and  at  euch  a  cost,  as  to  be  practically  applicable  Sx 
varioos  poipoiet  in  the  arts. 

The  metbod  that  be  adopted  U  essentially  the  same  as  that  l^  wfaieh.  Mr, 
WShfer  obGsittcd  this  metal — the  decoaipoaitian  of  chloride  of  aluminium  by  meani 
of  an  "ifc'i'iw  natal.  Sodiumi  waa.  chosen,  aa  the  decomposing  agent,  baoaaaa/  M  ii 
taim  eaMly  obtaiaed>  than,  potassium. 

The  mparatng  naed  is  mietented  fig  &g.  L  It  consists  of  tiae»  c;Iudeis.^.K 
Si  COonected  Vf  tnbea  1^  C,  and  heated  by  ftraaoea  F,  O. 

Tlie  cUmUe'  dT  ahmdlDiiinr  Is  intrudhuwi  faittt  the  isjiiaSw  A  g  the  aoSSma  fl 

•  .lanofei  d»  Chimie  d  duF/g/tijue,  iItL  41fi. 


muMM»m»s  or  Aumaannt,  lODiinc,  fee.  8S 

ptMMd  tn  tn«n>  keUa^  ilMmf  tin  pmniiBi  audi,  wUhin  tbe  east  inm  eyfioder  2>. 
MWHif  MO*irt»«yilBd«t,  B^CBatonoMbowtahnaarodirei^  of  scrap  iron,  which 
HTTea  l»«rpM*taimaflroni  tha-Tspoor  oi^cUarideaf  alnnriaiuni,  by  conveiUng  tha 
pntiiriaiid*  of  iron  into  (iMiiiBeh  iMVTtdaciLeintnoctikiridB;  italiouiparatevbfdn- 
chlonc  acid  and  chloiide  of  Bulphur. 


WluleUieoMnMSwirbijiMipni^  the  nbe  Ci»  kept  at  m  tempentore  of  400° 
to  57S°  F  and  tha  cyiindtt  B  u  Iwtttei  bo  aa  to  bs  bai^  red  at  the  onder  surflice 
the  reaction  belweeitthe  chlDiida  oCaliiiiiininm  and  sodium  ia  attended  witli  so  great 
an  efolutiouof  hMt  tilatitiaaoaMtbiMsneceigar;  to  remove  theflreenldrely. 

Verr  Boon  after  the  reAetiou  tm»  eMumenced,  the  chloride  of  eodiwn  comUnea 
with  the  excesB  oT  ddoride  of  almBaaiuni  Tonning  a  double  e^t,  which  Ib  Bafflcientlr 
Tolatile  tftb»aanied  to  the  adjoiBm;  trajri^hen  the  aluminium  is  elimieaVed  by 
means  of  tha  Bodiom.  The  reactiMi  doea  oat  commence  in  one  tnty  until  it  has 
ceased  in  that  vhich  precedes  it,  and  it  is  at  an  end  when,  on  removing  the  cover 
(IF^of'llh«c7lhdeT,  thetaat  tray  is  fonod  to  cmtlsin,  in  the  place  of  the  sodium,  a 
Uaek  BM«4  cowered  with  a  colwntlesB  liqniii,  which  is  Iftie  donUe  chloride  of 
siumiaiDni  aad  aodhun.  The  trays  are  then  withdmwn,  and  replaced  by  a  fresh 
"hunrrnf  BmHiiM 

Wh^  tte  ontwita  of  thatoaysare-iwId.tlieT  an- transferred  to  crnsiUmof  cast 
iron  or  dafrani  heated  nnlii  completeltr  melted  and  the  deubic  ehl:»4d»  begins  to 
Tolatiliza.  liMt  fteqoantly  tha  reaction  between'  chloride  of  alnminiimi  and  the 
wdiem  is  not  completed  in  the  cylinder,  the  Bodinm  being  protected  fty  ft  crust  of 
chloride  »t  aodhnt;  b>t  s  double  chloride-  of  almniniitm  and  sodium  aV  the  top  ol 
tlie  trayaiaali™y»iiiffiEifflit  to  enmraflte'perfietabBMTrtlon  of  the  so£um  io  the 
tnicU4^  aid  tin  Blnmuiium  temains  OhaUy  in  contaet  with  a  targe  excess  of 
dilorida  of  ainBuniom,  which  is  indispensable  for  the  success  of  Che  opemtion. 

When  the  cmaUM  ue  c(dd,  the  I^t  of  chloride  of  sodium  is  removed  from  tha 
lop,  and  from  Che  lower  part  the  glebulet  of  raettsl  ore  separated  by  washii^  with 
water;  but,  nnfortunatijj',  the  chloride  of  riwnhiiuoi  io-  dJetolved,  and  exereiees  b 
TO^  deitruiUl've  action  i^on  I3»  metal,  bo  that  the  glbMes  obtiuaed'  ok  not  lari^r 
ftmi«pln^headL  Tfiese  on  coUteted',  ftied;  put  iato  aenjeiUe,  melted,  and  ran 
teatniivQt. 

BJanacBMBTy  totals  especial  care  in  removing  from  t£e  sodiam  erery  pwl;ieU> 
tf enhoa  wbit^  ie  Bometlmea  mixed  with  it  when  badly  prepared  or  insafflcieDtly- 
puiBett  fi^otherwite  eonxidenible  qnandties  of  metaGic  cyanides  or  cyuiBt«B  am 
unne^  whhA  dieengoge  annnonia  when  brought  in  contact  with  water;  tmd  cause  a 
Afftber  destruction  of  tlnmininm.  It  ia  also  necesBary  to  avoid  melting  the 
Annlmuni  while  it  contaim  sodium,  in  which  case  it  takes  Are.  It  is  ^ways  better 
bt  melt  it  together  with  some  of  the  double  c)doride  of  alnmininm  and  sodium-. 

naBodtiut  wai  obtEined  by  heatii^a  mixtote  of  carbonate  of  seda  and  carbon 
taminm  imbuL  In  operating  DponthelaiKe  bcsIb  coal  ia  used,  and  tbejvt^onionfl 
otlhe  materials  that  fomiahed  the  best  result  were— 

ChrbDBate  of  Boda  (diT> 9D' 

Coal la 

ebdk 5- 

D  2 
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'  The  choracCeri  leqiUBite  ia  this  mixture  are  that  it  ihoold  not  mdt  at  the  tem- 
peratare  at  which  sodium  is  liberated,  and  that  it  ahould  acqoira  a  pattv  coasiatenca 
■o  M  to  remain  in  contact  with  the  side*  of  the  veuel  in  which  it  ii  heated.  The 
Ugh  latent  heat  of  carbonic  oxide  and  of  gaaeousMdiuraprerente  the  iroQTeiMl 
Itim  hdng  melted. 

These  substances  are  dried, 
powdnvd,  and  sifted  ;  then 
mixed  and  sifted  again,  so  as 
to  be  intimately  mixed.  The 
mixture  should  then  be  cal- 
cined. By  this  means  its 
vtdDiiie  is  considerably  re- 
doced,  and  when  the  calcina- 
tion  can  be  efi^ted  by  the 
WMte  beat  of  a  fnmace,  con- 
riderable  advantage  is  gained. 

The  apparatus  used  for 
the  preparation  of  sodium  la 
represented  by  Sg.  i.  Tlie 
fireplace,  CC,  of  the  furnace, 
shown  in  action,  is  lined  with 
flrebricks  ;  the  bars,  G,  are 
moveable,  aad  theflue  should 
be  famished  vith  a  well 
fitting  damper.  In  the  breast 
<^  the  furnace  there  le  a 
square  opening,  P,  closed  by 
a  plate  of  cast  iroD,  with  a 
hole  through  which  the  tube, 
r,  may  project.  _ 

A  mercury  bottlcfurmshed 
with  an  iron  tube  about  three 
inches  long,  serves  aa  the  diatillatoiy  Tessel.    It  ii  supported  upon  two  flrehncki, 
K,  about  four  iuches  high,  and  hollowed  at  the  top,  w  as  to  fit  the  side  of  the  bottle. 

The  receiver  (flg.  3)  in  which  the  sodium  is 
condensed  is  made  of  two  pieces  of  sheet  iron 
about  -^  inch  thick,  A  A  One  of  these  pieces 
is  flat,  except  at  the  end,  C,  where  it  is  ham- 
mered so  as  to  form  a  semi  cylmdrical  hollow. 
The  other  piece  is  turned  up  at  the  sides,  so  that, 
when  fitted  to  the  plate.  A,  there  is  a  space  of 
about  ^  inch  wide,  and  a  hoUovr,  cortespondmg  to 
that  in  the  other  plate,  is  hammered  at  the  end, 
80  that  together,  they  wUl  form  a  collar  to  re- 
ceive the  conical  end  of  the  tube  T  The  e&gea 
are  filed,  ao  as  to  fit  close,  and  are  kept  m  their 
place  by  two  binding  screws  (V  V,  fig  2) 

When' the  bottle  cootaining  the  mixture  is  placed  m  the  furnace,  and  the  fire 
made  up,  a  copious  evolution  of  gas  commences ;  and,  after  about  half  an  hour,  a  white 
vapour  of  carbonate  of  soda  ia  deposited,  which  would  aeem  to  indicate  that  the  gas 
contained  sodium.  However,  the  receiver  must  not  be  attached  to  the  bottle  nnS  a 
cold  iron  rod  passed  into  the  tube,  T,  is  found  to  be  covered  with  sodium.  When 
the  draught  of  the  furnace  is  good,  the  sodium  is  disengaged  rapidly,  and  the 
receiver  becomes  so  hot  that  the  condensed  metal  flows  out  of  the  open  extremity, 
D,  where  it  is  lecetved  in  an  iron  basin,  L,  cont^ing  coal  tar  naphtha,  !£, 
after  a  time,  the  receiver  should  become  stopped  up,  it  is  replaced  by  another, 
previously  heated  to  about  400°  or  500°  F. 

When  this  operation  is  well  conducted,  the  sodium  obtained  ia  quite  pure,  and  is 
not  accompanied  by  those  carbonaceous  substances  that  are  so  trooblMome  in  the 
preparation  of  potassium,  "I        »"- 

The  operation  should  be  conducted  so  rapidly  that  a  charge  of  five  pounda  of  the 
mixture  may  be  worked  oCT  within  about  two  hours. 

The  temperature  lequiaite  fia  the  reduction  of  carbonate'of  soda  by  meani  of 


FIG  3 
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if  not  BO  h^h  M  bM  hitherto  been  inppond  ; 

BiTOt,  is  not  gmatet  than  that  of  the  TeCorCa  in 

Vieille-UontKgna. 

t  Ae  eue  vith  which  the  operation  it  condacted,  it  might  be  sappowd  that 

naaing  the  dimenaiona  of  all  pnrts  of  the  appKratiu  uied,   much  larger 

Im  of  sodium  maj  be  obtaioed.    HQreTer,  Ur.  Deiille  hta  found  that  thera 

etical  objections  to  this  comie  ;  and,  after  many  Dnsnccessfnl  attempts  to 

I^B  receivers,  he  has  found  that  it  Is  preferable  to  nw,  with  a   reduction 

na  Ave  times  as  iarge   as   the   mercury  bottle,    recNven    of    the  lama 

lona  as  in  tlut  case. 

•rating  with  large  reduction  vessels,  the  cateinatloa  of  the  mixture  become! 

Iniitageoae,  if  out  indispensable.    When  t^e  operation  is  made  continuous, 

tliire  maj  be  cslcioed  as  it  is  required,  and   introduced  into  the  reduction 

lUhot. 

viMds  need  for  the  continuous  operation  are  drawn  iron  tnbes,  four  fbet 

s  inehei  internal  diameter,  and   about  ^  inch  thick.    One  end  is  closed  l^ 

I  pUte  of  iron,  nith  a  hole  near  one  Bide,  into  which  i«  screwed  the  discharge 

ai  flta  into  the  recelTer.    The  other  end  of  the  cylinder  ii  closed  by  a 

le  iron  plug,  O,  with  a  handle ;  it  la  at  this  end  that  the  mixture  is 

mA. 

B  tnbea  mnst  be  covered  with  a 

ili7,  so  as  to  be  entirely  p; 

tmteo  in  which  the  operation  was  conducted  was  an  ordinary  roTerberatorj 
t,  tn  which  theflrejilace  was  divided  into  two  parts  by  a  small  wall  upon 
Om  flinders  rested  in  the  middle,  while  their  eadi  were  level  with  the  outer 
t  the  fhmace.  The  fuel  was  introduced  through  two  lateral  openings  kept 
bf  the  fuel  upon  a  shelf  outside  the  furnace.  These  openings  are  at  such  k 
iriiOTe  the  bars  of  the  furnace,  that  there  would  be  a  space  of  a  foot  between 
I  and  the  tubes.  The  fuel  used  wns  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  coke  and  coal. 
I  ttu  hearth  of  the  furnace,  the  miitui«  for  the  preparation  of  sodium  may 
tined  in  crucibles  ;  and,  when  the  furnace  is  worked  continuously,  tha 
iton  became*  suEBdently  high  for  working  loaw  reduction  cylinders  upon 
rth. 

Ssrille  did  not  find  the  furnace  which  be  used  very  well  adapted  for  the 
ionof  potassium,  aad  considers  that  it  would  be  better  if  constructed  after 
nner  of  a  puddling  furnace  described  by  M.  Dumai.*  He  is  of  opinion  that 
I  MO  question  as  to  the  practicaUlity  of  the  production  of  sodium  by  a  con- 
operation,  if  the  furnace  is  constructed  in  a  suitaUe  manner, 
ddtnide  of  nlu-  ' 
I  iraa  prepared 
niMhod  recom- 
1  bf  Gay  Lusac 
bsbard.t  Aln- 
inite  free  ttom 
•a  mixed  with 
eat.  carbon,  and 
1  qoantity  of 
tde  into  a  paste, 
Mmpoeed  at  a 
.  The  compact 
ai  broken  into 
Its,  and  intro- 
nto  an  eartiien 
7,  flg.  4.  This 
xA  in  a  furnace, 
ited  to  redness, 
stream  of  dry 
was  ptissed 
the  contents.    At  flrst 


considerable  amount  of  water  was  evolved  from 
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tbe  fdiiiiiiiioiiB  carbon,  'wkddk  m  T617  li^ripxMospic.  When  ihe  ehlnide  c£ai\ 
1»egan  itoa^iieair,  tibe  earthen  fumnel,  J^  inas  fitted  to  the  seek,  D,io£  theiratortbjr 
means  of  asbestos  and  clay,  and  a  bell-shaped  vessel,  F,  fitted  intbeHMHae  mamier  t0  tli» 
Ukn  of  ^  fmm^  Tlieehtorideof  ahmimitm  condenses  in lius  neaehmr,  wfi^hnmeKX 
nfid  the  stream  ^  chknace  may  t>e  daring  the  chief  part  of  the  opendaicNDi,  it  is 
10  comfkLetely  a'bsorbed  hj  the  aluminQus  carboii  that  the  carbonic  oende  'vfaisb 
eBcapes  does  not  give  jmy  indicaticm  i^  chUnine.  However,  it  ««itaiB8  a  ttttis 
chloride  of  siliciom,  arising  from  the  action  of  the  chkffine  and  carbon  iqion  tiia 
material  of  the  retort;  also,  some  alunhiniam,  and,  perhaps,  some  cdiloroonrhMMp 
acid.  When  the  receiver  is  full  of  chloride  of  aluminum,  it  is  remoTC 
by  anotiierjtand  bo  on  till  the  operataon  jb  finished. 

The  amount  of  diloiide  of  aluminiam  obtained  from  10  poandfl  of 
xatlier  more  than  20  pounds.  The  carbonaceous  residue  in  the  retort  «aittiBittl 
some  alumina,  a  considerable  amount  of  alkaline  chlorides,  and  of  the  doubletcliloiidBiof 
akmiimam  and  potassium.  This  residue  unis  washed,  mixed  with  a  fioedi  iqiiMitity  of 
alumina,  and  subjected  to  the  same  treatment. 

In  working  the  process  upon  m  large  scale,  pitch 'was  msediuiithe  oariMNnoMBa 
nbstance;  instead  of  the  clay  retort,  an  ordinary  gas  retort,  And,  instead  of  idbe  UL 
yessd,  a  small  ^larick  cham[i>er,  oovered  with  glazed  earthenware. 

The  ammoniacal  alum  is  calcined  upon  the  hearth  of  the  reverberatory  CorDaee,  m 
Irhich  the  aodium  is  pr^ared.  After  having  been  heated  to  rednesa,  it  is  ^awitaed 
and  mixed  with  coal  tar.  I^e  paste  is  introduced  into  crucibles  cwefully  ^aovnosd, 
and  placed  in  the  reverberatory  furnace.  When  the  erelution  of  Tapour  ^easea,  Hie 
cnu^ks  are  removed,  acnd,  when  it  is  possible,  the  aJsminoas  fiari^on  is  nacA 
wiiile  hot. 

The  stream  of  chlorine  ahould  be  so  adjusted  as  to  avoid  loss  either  bjr<e8oa|ii|g 
from  the  joints  of  Itie  apparatus  or  hy  being  carried  up  iSbe  chimn^. 

Befiore  commencing  the  operation,  every  part  of  the  ai^aratus  shoold  be  veodeBsd 
perfectiiy  dry  by  heating  it. 

With  regard  to  the  utilization  of  aluminium  in  the  aorts,  Mr,  DeviyieisoBBideKsibat 
the  neoessai^  condition  is  its  production  at  a  cost  considerably  tess  than  that  tf 
silver.  Owing  to  the  diflference  in  d»isity,  if  aluminium  and  silver  were  of  Ihe  «ans 
value,  aluminium  would  be  only  one-fourth  as  dear  as  an  equal  volume  jdt  mkKr  ^ 
and,  for  equal  masses,  ibe  rigidity  of  ainminium  is  much  goeater  tiian  fhat  of 
silver. 

T^e  materials  with  wMdi  ainminium  is  produeed^  even  by  fiie  methods  SntlKEfas 
employed,  are  all  obtainable  at  small  cost.  Thus,  to  produce  about  half  a  hundred* 
weight  of  aluminium,  there  would  be  required 

Chlorine  237  pounds,  costing   .....«..«*«......    £2  14    0 

Alumina  414      "  •*         0  13    0 

Carbonate  of  Soda    350      **  **^        i2  13    O 


£5    0    0 
Which  would  render  the  cost  of  the  uuKterfdsifiMr  producing  a  pound  ^falominiam 
about  two  shillings. 

With  regard  to  the  actual  cost  of  thejiroductlon  of  alnniniura  in  these  experiments, 
Mr.  Deville  states  that  he  is  unable  to  speak  jAecisivdy  ;  and  that  the  means  of 
working  at  his  disposal  were  so  defaeti^  that  ishe  experiments  made  could  no( 
furnish  an  exact  indication  with  regaad  to  Hiis  p«4loiilar. 

However,  he  states  that  he  was  able  to  produce  sodium  at  a  cost  of  three  shillings 
and  sixpence  per  pound,  including  only  the  eoat  of  materials,  labour,  fu^  aad 
retorts.  The  quantity  of  sodium  made  by  Mr.  jDeviflle  at  the  Javel  WiOJ^  was 
from  330  to  440  pounds. 

The  cost  of  the  chloride  of  aluminium  was  aSMst  one-and-sixpenoe  a  pound. 
Alumina  was  prepared  from  ammoniacal  alum,  and  cost  as  much  as  two  shUUags  a 
pound.    The  quantity  of  chloride  of  alumininm  made  was  from  1100  to  1320  pounds. 
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ON  CATECHU  AND  ITS  ACIDS. 

ST  DR.  C.  NEXTBIATEB. 

htm  endeayoared  to  prepare  the  tttunic  acdd'of  atedia  la  jtatete  of 
flb  fallowed  (the  prooess  reoommended  by  Bendiiis  ^or  tini  nupon^  in 
m  wntatj  eoctract -of  catechu  18  tseated  with  solpfaiiriCMd,  aod  uuoiwua&n 
M  wtdehtheostechu  is  extracted  with  ethor.    But  nofewithitandlBg  th^ 
MM^  lie  never  asacceeded  in  obtaining  the  acid  pare.    He  Ins  tiwwioBB 
id  catechu  to  a  dose  inyestigatioii,  especially  with  regard  to  catechuicacid, 
aa  prepared  not  only  from  Bombay  catechu,  but  also  firom  Gambir. 
i^t^  Caiechu, — The  catechu  was  extracted  by  £ther  in  a  displaceiAent  appa- 
lOther  was -distilled  off  in  a  current  of -carbonic  add,  and  the  residue 
oyer  sulphuric  acid.    This  residue  was  extracted  with  water;  it  was. 
on  the  water-bath  imtil  it  was  dissolved ;  the  "fluid  was  then  filtered, 
Mfltend  in  dosed  yessels.    In  tventy-four  haursayatalsMpaxated;  Ahese 
rfned  perfectly  w^^hite  by  washing  with  water. 

sddish-brown  mother-liquors  from  the  ^rst  crystals  praeipitsto  gBbntiae; 
nqpently  contain  tannin.  Those  from  the  subsequent  crystallizations  were 
ifitA  ifhea  exposed  to  the  air  ibr  a  time  acquired  an  exactly  similar  eokmr. 
attiflse  mother-liquors  were  eyaporated  to  dryness,  aaubstamoe  was  ofataaBed 
hsfad  esactly  like  the  original  catechu. 

itliT  tnnilr  perfectly  pure  snow-white  catechuic  add,  windi  did  not  psoduoe 
leife  precipitate  in  solution  of  gdatine,  boiled  it  for  tiuree  hours  in  tib«  air, 
lOttfjil  it  to  dryness.  The  residue  was  reddish-brown,  and  diseohred  in 
ik  a  dark  edour;  this  solution  again  possessed  the  power  ef  pfedp&lBtaDg 
D<(..9elatine,  as  had  previously  been  obsenred  by  WackenvodAt. 
isSsoad  portion  of  catechu,  the  author  prepared  catechuic  add  in  the  utnal 
aztncting  ttie  substance  with  water,  and  treating  it  with  acetate  of  lead, 
Iwcrlbed  by  Berzelius.  The  products  obtained  by  this  prooesa  and  \>j 
I  arith  ether,  are  identical.  The  following  is  the  analysis  of  catechuic  jmbm 
ftee  from  ash,  prepared  from  Bombay  catechu  by  means  of  ethec  The 
pibitance  gaye — 

€.  .» 52.62         17         102         52^ 

H 6.09         12  12  ^18 

0 41.19         10  «0        41.24 

*  W^  the  air-dried  substance  lost  14.34  per  cent.  When  heated  abeyetiiki 
ivB^  the  add  becomes  yellow,  and  at  last  brownish,  oonstantly  losing  move 
itt  ^weight,  whilst  its  amount  of  carbon  mcreases.  This  is  the  reason  of 
igieement  between  the  results  of  the  analyses  of  this  substance.  When 
riMafted  the  acid  longer  than  is  necessary  for  the  expulsion  of  the  water, 
it  liecame  yellowish,  he  found  that  the  amount  of  carbon  immediatdy 
nnarkably.  Such  acid  gaye  on  analysis  numrben  which  nearly  agreed 
I  of  the  analyses  eS  Syanberg  and  Zwenger,  as  ibUows  : — 

Neubaner.       Svanborg.        Zweoger. 

C 62.62  62.53  62.883 

H 5.24  4.72  4.785 

0 32.14  32.75  32.882 

ihe  drying  be  continued  only  until  the  first  losses  of  weight  approach 
catechuic  acid   loses  14.34  per  cent,  of  water,  which  nearly  represents 
(calculated,  13.92).      Hence  the   simplest  expression  for  the  acid  is 
-h  8  HO. 

hor  then  precipitated  a  moderately  warm  colourless  solution  of  catediuic 
tiasic  acetate  of  lead.    The  precipitate  could  not  be  dried  without  chaxige 
it  had  a  brown  colour.    Analyses  of  this  lead  compound  gaye— 

C 26.26  17  102  26.16 

H.   1.97  9  9  2.30 

0 14.33  7  56  14.aa 

PbO    57.44  2  22ai4  57.28 

is  Hie  formula  of  the  lead  compound  will  be  dr  H*  Or  +  '9  FbO. 
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The  analysis  of  catechuic  acid,  prepared  by  means  of  water  and  treatment  with 
solution  of  acetate  of  lead,  gave — 
'  C 61.48         17  =:  102         61.08 

H 5.14  9  9  5.39 

0 33.38  7  56        33.53 

'  1.  Gambir  Catechu,  Gittta  Gambir, — From  this  catechu  the  author  has  prepared 
the  acid  by  means  of  ether  (A)  as  above,  and  by  the  method  recommend^  by 
Wackenroder  (B),  in  which  the  powdered  gambir  is  digested  with  three  times  its 
quantity  of  cold  water,  the  brown  solution  filtered  away,  and  the  residue  decocted 
repeatedly  with  eight  parts  of  water.  A  fine  product  is  rapidly  obtained  by  tluf 
method.    The  analysis  of  this  substance,  dried  at  212°  F.,  gave— 

A  B 


H. 

0. 

6.09 

41.29 

6.12 

41.36 

6.18 

41.24 

5.27 

33.59 

5.17 

33.63 

5.51 

33.12 

5.10 

33.72 

5.39 

33,53 

C 61.37         61.64         61.18        61.33         17  =  102         61.08 

H 5.51  5.23  5.10  5.04  9  9  5.39 

I  0 33.12         33.13         33.72         33.63  7  56         33.53 

These  analyses  therefore  prove  that  the  catechine  prepared  from  Bombay  and 
tjrambir  catechu  by  different  methods  is  one  and  the  same  substance.  The  individual 
products,  with  the  results  of  their  analyses,  are  as  follows : — 

Gatechnic  Acid.  G. 

From  Bombay  catechu  with  ether    52.62 

From  Gambir  with  ether   52.52 

Calculated,  d?  His  Oio    52.58 

From  Bombay  catechu  with  ether,  dried  at  212°  F 61.14 

From  the  residue  of  Bombay  catechu,  dried  at  212°  F 61.20 

From  Gambir  with  ether,  dried  at  212°  F 61.37 

From  the  residue  of  Gambir,  dried  at  212°  F 61.18 

Calculated,  Cn  H,  Or 6L08 

The  author  then  made  some  experiments  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  in  the 
decomposition  of  catechuic  acid  with  boiling  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  sugar  is  formed. 
These  experiments  were  made  with  large  quantities  of  pure  catechuic  acid  (A),  and 
of  the  tannic  acid  of  catechu  as  pure  as  possible  (B)  ;  but  in  no  case  did  hie  obtain 
any  sugar. 

In  the  experiments  A,  10  to  12  grms.  of  perfectly  white  catechuic  acid  were 
boiled  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid  (1  part  SOs  HO  and  24  parts  HO),  for  three  or 
four  hours  in  an  apparatus,  into  which  whatever  distilled  off  could  flovr  back.    The 
catechuic  acid  dissolved  very  readily  in  the  dilute  acid  when  heated  ;  the  fluid  was 
yellow  and  clear,  but  after  boiling  for  a  short  time  began  to  grow  turbid,  and  this 
turbidity  gradually  increased  until  at  last  a  dark  yellow  flocculent  mass  separated 
in  considerable  quantity.  After  boiling  for  three  or  four  hours,  it  was  aJUowed  to  coolf 
and  the  cinnamon-coloured  substance  formed  was  separated  by  filtration.    The  pale 
yellowish  filtrate  was  freed  from  sulphuric  acid  by  carbonate  of  baryta,  and  filtered ; 
the  fiuid,  which  still  retained  its  slightly  yellow  colour,  was  then  precipitated  with 
acetate  of  lead.    When  the  excess  of  lead  had  been  precipitated  by  sulphuretted 
hydrogen,  the  fluid,  which  of  course  must  contain  any  sugar  that  might  have  been 
formed,  was  evaporated  to  dryness  on  the  water-bath.    It  furnished  only  a  smaU 
brownish  residue,  which  dissolved  in  water,  producing  a  darker  colour.    This 
solution  was  again  precipitated  with  acetate  of  lead,  and  the  filtrate,  freed  from 
excess  of  lead,  again  evaporated  to  dryness.    Tjie  residue  was  now  colourless,  and 
consisted  of  a  small  quantity  of  acetate  of  baryta,  which  contained  no  intermixture 
of  sugar. 

In  the  experiment  B,  with  the  tannic  acid  of  catechu,  he  adopted  a  method 
similar  to  that  employed  by  Strecker  in  the  treatment  of  the  tannic  acids.  Bombay 
cstechu  was  extracted  with  ether,  the  etherial  solution  agitated  with  water,  and 
then  evaporated  to  dryness.  The  residue  was  dissolved  in  water,  and  the  brown 
mother-liquor  separated  by  filtration  from  the  catechuic  acid,  which  crystallized 
fh>m  the  solution  on  cooling.  The  solution  thus  obtained  was  allowed  to  stand  for 
a  long  time  in  an  open  vessel ;  a  small  quantity  of  a  brown  substance  separated, 
but  no  catechuic  acid.  After  filtration  the  solution  was  precipitated  by  sulphuric 
acid,  which  was  pretty  readily  eflected  at  this  degree  of  concentration ;  the  pre- 
cipitate produced  was  collected  on  a  filter,  washed  several  times  with  sulphuric  acid, 
then  strongly  pressed,  and  afterwards  boiled  for  several  hours  with  dilute  sulphuric 
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tdd.  At  first  the  compound  formed  a  dear  solution ;  but  after  boiling  for  a  short 
time,  the  separation  of  a  brown  body  commenced,  and  gradually  iKcame  rery 
considerable.  In  proportion  as  this  body  separated,  the  fluid  became  paler,  and  the 
boiling  was  continued  until  the  solution  only  exhibited  a  slight  rradish  colour. 
After  filtration,  the  sulphuric  acid  was  got  rid  of  by  carbonate  <^  baryta,  the  filtrate 
was  precipitated  by  acetate  of  lead,  and  evaporated  to  dryness  after  the  removal  of 
the  excess  of  lead  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  The  residue  was  once  more  dissolfed 
in  water,  and  treated  with  acetate  of  lead ;  and  in  this  manner,  by  repeated 
eraporation,  a  small  residue  was  obtained,  which  only  separated  traces  of  protoxide 
of  copper  from  Fehling's  copper  test. 

The  brown  mass  separated  in  the  decomposition  of  tannic  add  had  a  great 
resemblance  to  that  produced  from  catechuic  acid ;  the  author  has  analysed  the 
latter  when  dried  in  the  air.  The  analysis  led  to  the  formula  dr  Hi*  Oi« ;  the 
substance  was  of  a  pale  cinnamon-brown  colour,  and  lost  at  212°  F.  about  three 
equiyalents  of  water,  or  14.4  per  cent.    Analysis  of  the  air-dried  substance : — 

C 53.13         53.13         53.10         17  =:  102         53.13 

H. 5.21  5.50  5.39         10  10  5.21 

0 41.66         41.37         41.51         10  80        41.66 

I^m  these  experiments  the  author  draws  the  following  condusions : — 

1.  The  preparation  of  perfectly  pure  tannic  acid  from  catechu  is  not  possible^ 
either  by  precipitation  with  sulphuric  add  or  by  extraction  with  ether,  as  the 
catechuic  add  contained  with  it  in  solution  is  also  precipitated  by  stdphuric  add, 
and  considerable  quantities  of  this  add  are  taken  up  from  the  catechu  by  ether. 

2.  Catediuic  add  does  not  stand  in  the  same  relation  to  the  tannic  add  of  catechu 
that  gallic  add  holds  to  the  tannic  add  of  galls,  but  probably  in  an  exactly  opposite 
one. 

3.  The  peculiar  characters  of  the  different  kinds  of  catechu  are  probably  due  only 
to  dififerences  in  tiie  mode  of  preparation. 

4.  The  catechuic  acid  contained  in  different  kinds  of  catechu  has  the  same 
composition,  Cir  Hu  Oio,  in  which  three  equivalents  are  water  driven  off  at  212°  F. 

5.  By  long  drying  at  212°  F.,  catechuic  add  is  gradually  decomposed. 

6.  Pure  catechuic  acid,  when  decomposed  by  sulphuric  add,  furnishes  a  con- 
nderable  quantity  of  a  brown  insoluble  substance,  but  no  sugar. 

7.  The  tannic  acid  of  catechu,  similarly  treated,  also  fUrnishes  no  sugar. 

8.  A  pure  solution  of  catechuic  acid  is  precipitated  by  sulphuric  acid,  and  when 
bdled  reduces  protoxide  of  copper  fh>m  Fehling*s  copper  test.**Liebig's  Annakn, 
xcvi.,p.337.  

CHEMICAL  HISTORY  OF  THE  FATS. 
(^Continued  from  page  428.) 

Thb  question  whether  that  mixture  of  any  two  fat  acids,  which  has  the  lowest 
mdting  point,  is  a  chemical  compound,  must  be  deddedly  negatived  ;  for  in  such 
case,  it  ought  in  solidifying  to  assume  a  crystalline  state,  in  a  more  marked  manner 
than  any  other  mixture  of  the  same  fats.  But  this  is  not  the  case.  The  mixtures 
with  the  lowest  melting  points  are  perfectly  uncrystalUne.  Moreover,  the  propor- 
tions of  the  fat  adds  in  these  mixtures  are  not  such  as  would  indicate  that  they 
are  definite  compounds. 

When,  to  a  mixture  of  two  fat  acids  with  the  lowest  melting  point,  there  is  added 
a  third  fat  add,  which  has  a  higher  melting  point  than  either  of  those  constituting 
the  mixture,  a  further  reduction  of  the  melting  point  is  effected.  Thus,  whwi 
tweatj  parts  of  a  mixture  of  myristic  and  palmitic  acids,  whose  melting  point  is 
46°.2  C.  (115°.2  F.),  are  mixed  with  four  parts  stearic  acid,  the  melting  point  Is 
lednced  to  43°.8  C.  (110°.8  F.)  ;  and  when  a  mixture  of  myristic  and  lauric  adds, 
melting  at  35°.l  C.  (95°.2  F.),  is  mixed  in  the  same  proportion  with  palmitic  add, 
the  mdting  point  is  reduced  to  32°.7  C.  (90°.9  F.). 

Therefore  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  cause  of  this  phenomenon  must  be 
Kmght,  not  in  the  formation  of  chemical  compounds,  but  in  the  physical  relations 

of  the  molecules.  ,      - .  i.    .       ,,       x,.  x 

The  fat  acids  are  in  this  respect  analogous  to  the  metals,  which  give  alloys  that 

ire  more  fusible  than  dther  of  those  of  which  the  alloy  consists  ;  and  there  are 
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i  in  ^mk&A  iiie  iBtrodacfion  •f  sHiird  fnetal  it^-nA  aB<dloj  U  MmkBi 

bg^a'stiil  Anther  vednolikm  of  tbe  fltMltiiif  powt. 
'Ue  ^iApwkig  tfili  haive  tieea  ^mmiinrd  by  Seiate,  aecMidingto  tbe«aetoA-«f 


Ammhi  Fut— Tfaii  oeeskte  >flolelgr  ef  fat,  wlineb.  hy  MpenlfiflatiBD  jieM  |flyc«to 
Mgr  «i  liw  JniflBwwpt  ■■ibrtMnce. 

'TheifidiacndttlMKtHykMearefllesCySteflnc.aiidfalii^^  tiKrefontirelM; 

Itedf  eoDsidts  «f  vtesrine,  {lahnitiiie,  «ad  oldne,  the  fint  of  theee  bemg  In  wiadk 
flHMiler  iBToportion  than  ^piteitiiie,  and  the  last  ilie  maat  alnndaBt. 

Sheep  fat  likewise  contains  only  glycerine  fats,  and,  ^ke  traman  fkt,  at— thib, 
Mjm^t^;  and'cQfliDe.  The  rdatire  proportioBB  are,  howefvr,  ibe  le^Ferae  «f  4(haee 
m  lnunanilKt :  the  stearkie  preponderates  o^er  the  pahmthip,  and  the  amount  «f 
okine  as  nnieh  amidler  «han  in  bmnan  ftt. 

<^>lair<osoa6t8<af  the  same  ^oeme  fats,  iSbe  -vdatm^roportkxns  of  stearine  and 
palmitine  befaig  kiteanadBate  hebweoi  t^iese  in  Innnan  mt  -and  in  Ae^  fiit.  13is 
amount  of  dle&  in  t^s  fat  is  nnch  the«ame  as  in  she^  fat. 

Cow  butter  ias.  fat  that  has  «  more  oomplex  compositien,  as  already  indicated  by 
the  investigations  of  Ohevreul  and  Iieveh.  The  neutral  siAstanee,  howeyer,  which 
is  separated  in  sapeBifioalaan,3s  the  same  as  that  yielded  hy  the  &ts  already  nen- 
tisBad.  Leich  fowid  that  this  fst  contaons  femr  ftts  whaeh  hy  si^omfication  yield 
fnlatMe  fiitncsids--%u^ric,  oaproic,  caprylic,  and  capric  aoids— tiie  fsts  craresponding 
tp  liiesBa^ds  helng  Imtjtine,  oapreine,  capryiine,  and  capihie. 

Heixta's  eaaaMnation  of  tlie  wSad  fat  adds  of  eow  butter  lias  shown  ibsit  these 
also  aae  ioar  in  muaber— myristic,  pahmtic,  stearie  and  hntie  acid.  The  latter, 
hoipcwicr,  was  obtained  m  each  small  anMnmt  that  it  oonld  not  be  separated  in  a  pasa 
state,  although  Heintz  was  able  to  ascertain  that  its  melting-point  is  higher  than 
that  of  stearic  add,  and  ihat  the  carbon  in  tiie  atom  amonnts  to  more  than  thiily- 
eight  atoms.  He  considers  that  this  add  has  Tery  prebably  liie  foimila 
Cm  HmOs  -f  HO,  and  is  therefore  identiosl  with  tiw  add  8iA>seqaentiy  obtained  l»y 
Gossmann,^  fsoai  the  M  of  mrachu  hg^pogtBo,  and  eaHed  aracfainic  add.  Ijastlyy 
tibe  oldc  add  ftom  oow  butter  is  not  a  peculiar  add  as  Brorndsf  has  statod,  ¥ut  is 
essentially  the  same  as  that  obtained  from  liie  firts  above  nasoed. 

Spermaceti  Offers  essentially  in  composition  from  the  abore-named  anknal  fiits,  and 
in  the  drcnmstance  -ftat  by  saponkloation  it  does  not  yidd  glycerine,  bntin  place  of 
it,  a,  solid  substance  Insoluble  in  water,  and  soluble  in  alcohoL  Tins  was  daBCOfw&ssd 
by  Ohevreul,  and  by  him  oaOed  etfaal. 

The  fat  add  combining  with  the  alkali,  was  called  by  Smith  ethalic  add,  and  has 
subsequently  been  termed  cetinic  add.  Heintz  finds,  however,  by  means  of  the 
method  of  partial  precipitation,  tliat  it  is  a  mixture  of  atearic,  palmitic,  myristic, 
and  lauric  acids.  So  that  in  spermaceti  there  must  be  four  neutral  fats,  compounds 
of  these  adds  with  ethal. 

Constitution  of  £/Aa/l— Hdntz's  examination  of  ethal  shows  that  it  is  a  mixed 
sdbetance, -consisting  of  several  others  bdonging  to  tiie  alcohol  series.  The  method 
by  w^iiofa  he  arrived  at  this  oondusion.  Is  bared  «psn^e  foHflMrang  cirenmstan^  — 

VRmb  substances  tHddi  in  composition  are  analogous  to  aloohd  are  sutomittedto  the 
inflnenoe  of  hydrated  bases  at  a  high  temperature,  tlwy  are  converted,  like  alcohol,  iiilo 
adds  which  respectively  contain  as  many  atoms  of  carbon  as  the  alcohol  from  whiefa 
thsy  are  derived.  Thcarefore,  if  ethal  has  a  composition  that  corresponds  with  the 
formula  C,,  H33  O  +  HO,  it  should,  when  heated  with  a  mixture  of  pota^  and 
lime,  yield  either  pakiiitic  add,  or  an  add  having  the  same  composition. 

Aeeoviing  to  Dumas  and  Stass,^  an  add  Is  formed  in  tliis  way  that  has  a  cempa- 
sition  like  tibat  of  palmitic  add,  but  the  mdtkig  point  and  physical  characters  are 
gnifte  'different ;  it  was  regarded  by  Smith  as  identical  with  the  add  separated  fnan 
elhai  by  saponlficstion  of  spermacetL  But  this  has  been  shown  by  Hdntz  to  be  a 
nuBtnre  of  stearic,  palmitic,  myristic,  and  lauric  aci^,  and  it  ther^re  occurred  to 
him  that  the  add  obtained  by  Dumas  and  ^tass  might  probably  be  a  mixture  like- 
wise, in  which  case  there  would  be  evidence  of  ethal  being  a  mixture  of  tiie  alcohols, 
oamispendingte  the  adds  of  which  that  product  conusted  in  therespective  eqna&ty 
of  UmIt  oaibon  atoms. 


*  Aim,  der  Ckem,  u,  Pharm.,  Izzzix.  1.  t  Unci,  zfiL  4C. 

%  Anm,  dbr  Clem.  «.  Pharm,,  xxzv.  189. 
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It  ma^  'he  dbjsKAed  io  this  iiio4le  of  rMmnmg,  that  Ihe  deeonqmitum  of  .ellial 
nder  liie  joint  dnflueme  vf  bait  and  a  atrang  baae,  inoald  not  jbe  ttantediorAe 
pipchifltiott^df  iJieiMOtiealaraeidaeiaaBiqMmdiQg  to  the  aloobol,  of  niiidi  it  iiii£^t 
coDoat;  hntdductinMe  lurabab^  tiiO'ezoeBB  of  Immb  iroald  induce  a  farther  deoorapo* 
a^km.m  tiie  anid  coneqpoodiBg  to  the  foimtda  Cn£lii04,  into  CB-4Hn-4Q4,  with 
Uhoiatwai  ;of  i^fdoagCD  and  ibimatBon  of  carbonates.  Howevec^  fleinta  atales  Ihat 
tfau  m  mat  the  Aaae. 

Heintz  found  that  ethal  is  really  conyerted  Into  a  mixture  of  these  four  jMida, 
under  iflie  abofre-oamed  oonditionB,  <with  liberation  dT  hydrogen.  These  lonr.acida 
hnre  ^iie  taasmUm  CnfiM  O4  stearie  Jicid ;  On  Hn  O4  piOmitic  acid  ;  <)»  Sss  Q« 
iBTnatieaKad ;  CMHa4  04iauEie  acid 4  henoe  it  followa  that  ethal  consists  >ot'  the 
QacBea|KMdiiig  sUcofaoks.  Xo  i^ese  alcohols  he  assigns  the  following  names  And 
fonnute:«tBtfaal<;:Mti«Os;  ethal  GnJHwOs;  methal  Cg H» O. ;  ethal Cs4  H* Os. 

The  amali  ifantity  ctf  gljroerine  asid  oleic  acid  obtained  in  the  aapooification  of 
spegmMetfc  aam  idnakdAaam  jowaag  to  tiie  pMaenoe  mf  IJaiiiign  adrmirtgypff , 

(To  he  ctmtinued,) 

MfUCtS  OF  ALUM  UPON  BED  WINES,  &e. 

iMkamaasm^ssm'kmBd.  that  tiie  aluraiuous  salts,  when  dissolred  in  red  wines,  are 
partiiAl J 'decomposed  witlh  more  or  less  rapidity,  according  to  tftie  temperature  at 
which  tiie  operation  Is  <sarried  on.  Tlie  result  of  this  reaction  is  the  precipitation  of 
a  «dloused  Hmhatsnee,  formed  by  the  union  of  the  alumina  with  a  x>orti(m  of  the 
cektrariiig  mcfcter  of  1^  wine.  This  compound,  which  varies  slight  in  colour, 
aeeuifliug  to^Ae  Icmd  of  wine,  is  a  true  lake,  such  im  is  produced  by  ahiminawsth 
moat  of  the  efganie  'colouring  principles. 

When  a  red  wine  is  boiled  for  a  few  minutes  with  a  very  smafl  addition  of  aim, 
it  gradiudly -beoomes  turbid,  and  furnishes  a  flocculent  preciiMtate,  winch  tioUects  at 
the  bottom  of  the  yessel  when  the  wine  is  allowed  to  cool  and^stand  ;  it  forms  a 
oomplfltely  inadlnble  lake.  This  deposit,  which  may  easily  be  separated  by  decant- 
ationtmd  fiMantion,  presents  reactions  characteristic  of  the  cdeur  derived  from  the 
vine  itself;  is^en  ca£eined  in  contact  with  the  air  in  a  platinum  -crucible,  it  leaves  a 
tolerably  abundant,  white,  pulverulent  residue,  presenting  all  the  characters  of 
anhydrous,  alumina. 

Pure  red  wines,  without  any  ad^tion  of  aluminous  sdt,  are  not  rendered  turbid 
even  hy  long  boiling;  and  besides,  the  deposit  which  they  may  sometimes  furnish 
under  these  -cirenmstances,  would  not  present  the  composition  above  indicated.  The 
author  4iddS|  &aX  by  this  simple  process,  potash  or  ammoniacal  alum  may  be  quickly 
detected  in  wmes  containing  ^^^^  vjis^  0^  ^^^^  s^  ^^  ^^^  salts. — Connies 
i2balH^lM.2S,  IffiNB,  >  41  a 

NOXE  ON  vSOME  GOT  T&E  PRODUCTIONS  OF  TOE  BHIO-lLINaGA 

ARCHIPELAGO.^ 

BY  UaaOT.  G.  Y.  DX  BRUTN  KOFS,  I>UTGB  SJL 

Omai  :^fBCB^.— An  exudation  from  the  Taban  and  Percba  trees.  To  procure- 
it,  Hie  Ml-gT0wa  ti>ee  ie  cut  down,  when  l&e  getah  flows  out  iPnan  huge  trees 
^leen  io  twenty  catties  may  be  xnrocured.  If  more  carefully  coUeoted,  espedally  hy 
tapping,  as  with  the  Caoutchouc  and  other  trees,  it  might  form  a  permanent  brandi 
of  trade.  The  improvident  Malay,  however,  chooses  rather  to  have  as  much  as 
pessihle  «t  once,  tiian  to  «njoy  a  smaller  but  more  permanent  gain.  It  is  for  thia 
reason  that  at  tiie  mote  accessible  places  on  the  larger  islands,  all  these  trees  have 
idiead^  been  cut  do¥f«n,  and  are  now  only  to  be  met  with  in  the  interior,  on  the  east 
oeast  of  Bimiatra,  Borneo,  and  the  larger  islands.  The  trade  in  the  product  from 
this  Archipelago  has  already  greatly  diminifthed,  very  little  being  obtainable.    Not- 


anfeUation  Bhto-Lmgffa  Arohipelaffa,  is  applied  in  two  groups  of  islands,  tiie  Khia 

pm  aad  the  Liogga  group,  lymg  between  Sumatra  and  Borneo,  bounded  on  the  north  by  the 
pe^uala  of  Ifalacca,  and  on  tbesouth  by  Banca  and  BUliton.  The  islands  of  tbrae  groups 
ncin  a  part  of  the ««««  poverfhl  kingdoin  of  liogga,  which,  preyiQus  to  1884,  extended  over  a 
Cnt  aaxt  <^  the  Mah^  pemnsnla  and  the  maritime  prannoes  on  the  East  Coast  of  Sumatra, 
own  nlembang  to  the  territory  of  Siac. 
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withstanding  this  falling  off,  no  pains  haye  heen  taken  to  plant  fresh  trees.  It  is 
true  the  stumps  of  the  trees  already  felled  again  sprout,  but  these  can  only  be  cut  at 
a  distance  of  tiiirty  years.  The  getah  is  run  into  small  square  pieces,  called  tampoMg, 
These  are  generally  twenty  to  thirty  catties  in  weight;  the  getah  is  then  very  dirty, 
mixed  with  sand,  chips  of  wood,  and  other  foreign  substances,  and  must  therefore 
be  boiled  and  purified.  The  colour  is  light  brown  mixed  with  dark  and  light 
streaks.  All  getah  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Sultan  of  Lingga  must  be  deliyered 
to  1dm. 

Daumar. — A  resin  which  exudes  spontaneously  from  different  trees,  hardens  in 
the  air,  and  falls  to  the  foot  of  the  trees.  There  are  different  kinds  of  it,  such  as 
JDammar  batu.  Dammar  kruyong,  Dammar  matorkuchmg^  &c.  The  first  kind  comes 
from  Meranti,  Merawan^  and  Balow  trees;  the  last,  which  is  clear  and  transparent, 
from  the  Chengal,  The  coarser  kinds  are  pounded  into  small  pieces,  rolled  up  in  a 
piece  of  upei^  which  is  tied  together  and  forms  a  torch,  which  is  much  used  for 
giying  light.    The  finer  Dammar  mata-kuching  is  used  as  incense  and  sent  to  Jara. 

WooD-oiii,  or  kruing,  is  obtained  by  cutting  a  three-sided  hole,  of  one  foot  high 
and  broad,  to  the  heart  of  the  tree,  slightly  sloping  downwards  to  the  inner  side,  for 
the  purpose  of  gathering  the  oil ;  it  is  then  burned  with  torches;  the  oil  is  drawn  in 
this  direction,  and  may  be  taken  out  of  the  hole  on  the  sixth  or  seventh  day.  This 
oil  is  much  used  for  varnishing  coarse  wood-work,  such  as  sampans,  houses,  &c. ;  it 
is  also  used  for  painting,  principally  green  and  white,  but  must  be  well  boiled  before 
it  can  be  used.    It  is  then  as  good  as  linseed  oil,  and  much  cheaper. 

Agar-agar. — A  species  of  sea  weed,  is  found  in  great  abundance  on  the  reefs 
exposed  at  low  water,  especially  on  Lingga,  Sugee  and  Mooro.  It  is  sold  in  a  dry 
state,  and  a  picul  properly  cleaned,  is  worth  from  four  to  four-and-a-half  Spanish 
dollars  at  Singapore.  It  is  used  in  the  making  of  sweetmeats,  and  boiled  with  sugar 
into  a  kind  of  comfit. 

The  Chinchau  is  procured  from  a  plant  of  Chinese  origin,  which  is  cultiyated  on 
the  shore,  and  is  prepared  in  the  same  manner  as  agar^agar. 

Edible  Birds'  Nests  are  found  in  the  rocks  and  caves  at  Lingga  and  are  as  good 
as  those  of  Java.  The  white  or  best  kind  are  sold  for  ninety  guilders  a  catty. — 
Joum,  of  the  Indian  Archipelago  and  Eastern  Asia^  Oct.,  Nov.,  Dec.,  1854,  p.  400. 
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Service  in  the  Ottoman  army,  medical  or  otherwise,  offers  no  inducements  what- 
ever to  young  Americans.  Of  actual  want  one  suffers  little,  but  must  submit  to 
humiliating  embarrassment ;  while  the  society  of  even  the  first  officers  cannot 
possibly  be  agreeable  to  a  person  who  is  cultivated,  or  accustomed  even  to  the  mere 
decencies  of  life.  The  Turks  are  slow  to  perceive  merit,  and  still  slower  to  reward 
it.  The  first,  and  almost  the  only  word  of  English  they  learn,  is  to-morrow  ;  and, 
however  gentle  and  urbane  the  Mussulman  may  be  in  private  life,  he  is  a  paragon  of 
intrigue  and  overbearing  treatment  in  office.  Foreigners  who  enter  the  Turkish 
service  appear  to  adopt  permanently  their  worst  peculiarities.  It  was  related  to  me 
by  an  Italian,  in  the  service  at  Silistria,  that  Achmet  Pasha  once  caused  several  of 
his  physicians  to  be  tied  up  and  fiogged,  in  the  presence  of  the  troops.  We  hear 
much  of  foreigners  in  the  Ottoman  service;  but  very  few  of  them,  surgeons  excepted, 
acquire  positions  of  any  importance  in  the  army.  Their  connexion  with  the  service 
is  nominal,  rather  than  actual. 

Mussulmen  are  averse  to  surgical  operations.  Surgery  is,  in  fact,  rarely  called 
into  requisition  in  the  Turkish  camp.  During  the  affair  of  Kalefat,  in  which  12,000 
Turks  perished  from  cold,  fatigue,  and  sorties  against  the  Russians,  and  when  patient 
Mussulmen  became  furious  maniacs  through  extreme  suffering,  but  one  grave 
surgical  operation  was  performed,  whereas  hundreds  of  lives  might  have  been  saved 
by  judicious  management. 

Comparatively  few  Turks  practise  medicine.  The  professors  of  the  healing  art, 
in  the  Orient,  are  mostly  Greek  and  Italian  adventurers,  who  make  the  simple 
Moslems  the  dupes  of  their  charlatanism.  The  Imperial  licence  to  practise  any- 
where in  the  Sultan's  dominions  can  be  obtained  for  a  few  piastres.  Even  those  who 
are  employed  professionally  in  the  Seraglio,  and  penetrate  the  mysterious  harems  of 
Turkish  grandees,  do  not  hesitate  to  administer  preparations  followed  by  the  most 
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fiitat  effects.  Th^  do  indeed  profess  to  teach  medicine  in  the  schools  attached  to 
the  mosques,  after  the  doctrines  of  Ayioenna,  Ayerxoes,  and  other  Arab  authors;  but 
the  practice  is  founded  upon  no  definite  system.  The  believer  in  fetalitj  does  not 
fear  death;  and  tliis  is  the  principal  reason  why,  In  times  of  the  plague  and  cholera, 
the  Turks  suffer  less  than  the  timid  Qreeks  and  Armenians. 

The  most  iraluable  drugs  are  to  be  found  in  the  bazaars;  but,  in  consequence  of 
the  profound  ignorance  of  the  rudiments  of  chemistry  among  the  Turks,  the  pharma- 
ceutical preparations  sold  in  the  shops  are  gross  and  inefficacious.  Distilled  water 
IB  the  ordinary  medium  for  administering  medicines. 

The  Mussulmen  Hakims  divide  all  diseases  into  two  classes — ^nervous  affections  of 
the  fjftce,  and  those  of  an  erysipelatous  character;  and,  secondly,  all  maladies  not 
included  in  the  above. 

Among  the  Qrseco-Slaves,  as  with  the  Turks,  surgery  is  monopolised  by  the 
knights  of  the  razor.  The  practice  of  medicine  is  confined,  for  the  most  part,  to 
magicians  and  sorcerers.  There  are  no  mid  wives;  nature  renders  them  superfluons. 
The  mountaineers  have  a  very  efficacious  method  of  treating  wounds  received  in 
their  almost  perpetual  conflicts.  Intermittent  fever  and  dysentery  are  the  prevalent 
diseases  of  the  climate.  As  among  all  uncivilized  or  half-civilized  people,  the 
absence  of  favourable  circumstances  causes  the  premature  death  of  feeble  children. 
Those  only  who  possess  vigorous  constitutions  live  to  maturity,  while  their  natural 
strength  is  increased  by  a  temperate  manner  of  life,  especially  in  mountainous 
regions.  A  rapid  increase  of  population  is  thereby  prevented ;  but  those  who 
survive  are  more  healthy  and  vigorous  than  the  majority  in  civilized  countries. 
When  a  person  is  attacked  with  any  disease,  he  at  once  avails  himself  of  the  exor- 
cising prayers  of  his  pope  or  priest,  and  then  drinks  largely  of  cold  water.  Hydro- 
pathy has,  in  fact,  been  in  vogue  for  ages  with  the  Qrssco-Slaves. — American 
Medical  MonOfy. 

THE  MEDICINE  STAMP. 


TO  THE  EDITOR  OS'  THE  PHABKACETTTICAL  JOURNAL. 

Sir, — ^In  your  number  for  March  last,  a  correspondent  adverts  to  the  Medicine 
Stamp  Act.  I  am  not  aware  whether  any  such  suggestion  has  ever  been  offered, 
but  have  many  times  thought  that,  were  the  three-halfpenny  stamps  required  on 
labelled  articles  liable  to  duty,  divided  into  three  separate  stamps  of  one  ludfpenny, 
one  penny,  for  sixpenny  and  shilling  parcels  or  packets,  and  three-halfpenny  on 
eighteen-penny  ones,  it  would  bring  no  inconsiderable  increase  to  the  revenue,  and 
St  the  same  time,  as  your  correspondent  justly  observes,  benefit  the  poor,  who  can 
only  have  small  quantities  either  of  food  or  physic  at  a  time,  and  secure  the  retail 
Tender  from  doubt  and  alarm  in  what  they  do  sell.  J, 

Jtcae  17  th,  1856.  

PHARMACY  IN  THE  CRIMEA. 


TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  PHARHAGBUTICAL  JOURNAL. 

SiB,^-I  cannot,  in  justice  to  myself  and  the  body  of  Dispensers  generally,  pass 
over  in  silence  the  remarks  put  forth  in  the  article  headed  **  Latest  from  the  Crimea,*' 
contained  in  the  Journal  for  June.  The  writer  states  "  not  one  Dispenser  left  these 
shores  without  a  fair  prospect  of  distinction  ;*'  that  '<  they  have  little  realized  the 
dignity  d  their  position  ;*'  that  "  the  crown  is  missing,  though  the  struggle  is 
ended.**  Allow  me  to  state  that  the  '* distinction,**  <*  dignity,**  and  "crown**  have 
proved  to  those  who  left  England  with  a  strong  faith  in  their  reality  mere  ignes 
fatute.  The  only  possible  prospect  of  distinction  was  that  of  being  appointed 
Apothecary  (a  term  not  to  be  confounded  with  that  of  a  Member  of  the  Apothecaries' 
Hall),  the  duties  being  simply  to  receive  and  distribute  the  various  medical  stores. 
One  of  the  earlier  Dispensers,  in  consequence  of  the  illness  and  subsequent  removal 
of  the  Apothecary,  fulfilled  the  whole  of  these  duties  at  the  Qeneral  Hospital, 
BcutarL  He  still  remains  a  Dispenser,  not  even  having  the  indulgence  customary 
in  the  army  of  drawing  pay  in  proportion  for  the  duty  performed.  Again,  a  new 
appointment,  "  Assistant  Storekeepers,*'  was  made,  and  clerks  from  wholesale 
houses  were  sent  out  at  a  fixed  rate  of  pay,  more  remunerative  than  that  of  a 
Dispenser,  consequently  superseding  the  necessity  of  appointing  Apothecaries  (the 
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wsmotk;,  I  pranmie*,  beiagp  tint  ant  Apotbeearj  it  «coiiiMiiiiiuiiiiii  cOceryc  asA.  cooli 
BoltbedisehaigediipcmitheaQiidiiBunintf  tii»war)^ 

Thus  discouraged  aac^  strifpad  oi  tfasiraiiticipiitioiiffaf  sacee»«aitd  advaaeemeiil^ 
what  indncemeot  haw  tSaem  beta  fiir  BiBpanaen.  to  pabiirik  tbenr  eapuniaoai^ 
resulting  as  they  have  dooa  in  daaBpgKmOmmi^eBpBittaiky  aw  aU  do  iwt  posBsaa  to 
iameidoqiieoat  andtdesiae  to*  appear  iii'piiiiitaa(tl»wEitev  of  ti[ie}aBt]xd»iaiqBealion? 
STevertheless,  oner  camniinicaaioii  on  »  botanical  md)}W!tr  fntm  »  Bt^naasr;  bav 
appeared  in  your  Jonmai^  showing  thaifc  obsenFailifHi  is  not  altogetiieD  wanting:  inttfaa 
corps.  Another  (who,  unfortumUidy,  has  fatten  at  Tietkni  tk^tiie  aUmate)  hadb  gott 
together  a  numerous  and  well-iirrsuiged  edleetkxLol^'  antoaanibgicak  spaciMflna,  since 
transmitted  to  las  friendak 

As  regards  the  *'  dignity"  to  be  realized,  there  was  about  tlie  same  amoqut  at^ 
usually  investfr  &  *^ nursery  governess'*  admitted  on  sufienmee  t&tfac  deamagvaoom, 
and  with  ideas  too^  itfined  to  find  compamonriiip^  in  tfte  kitclisn.  So  weae^  W9 
sHglited  by  offlners,.  and  our  inclinations  not  leaisUbag.  ns  fos  swnety  in.  tto  lawar 
grades,  I  fbimd  inr  my  omn  case  eight  months  sufficient  to  (Uasipeite-aU  Yimxmuyt 
ideas,  &&,  so  resignsd  my  appmntment.  Many  more  hanra  oni^  becn^  KairifealBsdt 
fimn  so  doing  by  ezpeA^cy  and  pecuniary  considerations. 

I  am.  Sir,  yoos-  obedieot^  Sewant^ 

11,  Victoria  Road,  Pindko^  Mbukv  /Ebomm  Wmto^. 

JvM  I4£ft,  l-SMt.  Latg  DUpmum  of  Mmikwum. 


30  THftBDITOS  eC  TBS  FSABHAiGEnTliOAI.  JOIJBKAIk. 

fta, — Seeing  an  article  in;  your  Journal  for  last  month',  headed  '*  Eatesf  fiwnr  tfrct 
CHmea,"  I  ret^  it,  expecting  to  hear  something  connected  with  ray  fonneraesociatei^ 
I  was,  however,  disappointed,  as  it  proved  to  be  only  the  latest  from  ^  Sbothamptoir 
Street,''  a  communication  so  incoraprehensiye  in  its  purport,  that  I  should  like  to 
know  whether  there  is  any  meaning  attached  to  it,  or  is  it  simply  an  attempt  at 
authorship?  One  question  presents  itself  very  forcibly,  how  was  it  that  a  person  so 
deeply  impressed'  as  the  writer,  with  *'  the  prospect  of  distinction  in  the  noblest 
pathway  to  success,"  did  not  seiae  upon  "  an  oj^ortnnity  nevev  to>  return,"  to»ez- 
efaange  the  *^  weary  monotony  of  working  from  eariy  dawn  to  late  at  night^**^  fyr 
''^the  welcome  stinralus  of  a  liberal  salary  and  1^  mavtnal  uniforah'^  If  the*  wviter 
can  attach  much  **^dignity  "  to^  an  anomalous  rank  regarded  by  many  atf  bemg^iai^ 
necessary,  I  think  he  would'  find  that  experience  wouliil  teaeft-  m  somewhat  biteer 
lesson;  Ms  phrase,  '^The  race  is  run;  but  we  nriss  Itie  crown^"  is  quite  m^stodinv;' 
to  my  knowledge,  nothing  has  ever  been  offered  to<  stimulate  the  Dfaspenservto'eom^' 
nence  the  *'  struggle."  Amongst  t^raselves  there  was  no  higher  grade  than  tfiat  of 
senk>rity  of  service,  promotion  beyoml  this"  havinig^ti^en^  ple^e  but  twiee  smoe  Hie 
war  commenced,  one  case  being  that  of  a  gentleman  of  mature  age,  long  attadled  to 
the  army;  and  the  other,  that  of  one  who  held  the  heavy  responsibility  of  the 
Balaklava  stores  since  their  commencement;  plainly  showing  that  we  were  a  body 
intended  for  service  only  as  long  as  Government  was  compelled  to  employ  us.  As 
to  writing  letters  on  Pharmacy,  there  was  but  little  to  disclose.  We  certainly  could 
judge  whedier  cBarrhcsa  or  fever  prerailed;  yet^  as-  we  rarely  baid  an  e^ypoitanilrr  of 
watching  l^e  treatment  and  progress  of  the  patients,  it  would  have  beni^  a  dfi^enlt 
matter  to  commuidcate  anything  interesting.  H  the  wr^r  recommends  betaoiaaip 
with  the  thermometer  at  95^  in  the  shade,  I  am  afi«aid  he  would  get  flsw^  bat  en^ 
tdiusiaatB  to  agvee  wi1&<  him<.  Be^avding'  private  letters,  it  nrast  be  vevy  grsttfftrfky 
ix>tis.%  senders,  to  know  how  thdr  dtefiSencies"  have  bei»i>  pul)lielif  commented  evf 
and  it  is  equally  so  to  others  to  find  a  whole  body  judj^edi  by  one  man^  set  of  friendbk 
I  knoir  many  Dispensers,  qualified'  by  tiidr  comiezion  wi^  the  Phannacevlicai 
Society,  who*  resigned  first-class  situations  in^  LendoB-  to  enterasewtceoo^ti>>l« 
disappointed,  an^  whoj  if  l^ey  had  possessed  1^  aira«i%iea>  to  dikq^ay  their  di»ii2ito 
in  writing  avticliss  when  iStxsy  had  nothing'  te  communicate,  would  probaJRly  bwve 
astonished  the  readers  of  the  Fhamnaceviieoi  Journal'  a»  BNichiL  aa*  the-  wvilev  fir 
question:  haa  doovmei  I  am^  Sir,  y^wgs^bodiimillf, 

&i  Br  SMisfifsoir^ 
Mam  ArmyUfkpmuer  ofMMSkhmi 

BkomAurt/'Sguare^JvaK  VltRy  ISSir. 
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TO  THE'EMTCnC  OV    THD  PBEABHikCBinilGAL  JOUBNAL 

Snt, — ^The  remarks  contained  in  the  Pharmaeeuikal  Jounud.  for  June,  in  Mr. 
luce's  letter,  demand  reply. 

Mr.  bice  is  evidently  yisionaiy  and  imaginotiye  to  an  extraordinary  degree  con- 
oMti^withr  tii»  subject  on  wfaidi  he  has  esq^nded  his  eloqutnoe  in  detracting^  firom 
(fcsBwritai  of  indiTidoals  engaged  as  Dispensers  of  Medichie  totlie  army. 

fis  aaBW«r  to  the  query,  **  Why  have  young  men  not  written  to  the  JbtEraal 
dwciiblng  the  state  of  Pharmacy  at  KultdS^  SccUari,  and  Smyrna,  for  the  benefit  of 
their  Mends  at  home  ?^  I  reply,  that  "  correspondents"  to  public  joamals  are  looked 
on  in  tiie  service  with  great  suspicion,,  more  particulavly  by  those  in  authority  at 
home  Ifian  abroad.  I  firmly  believe  that  any  one  so  indiscreet  as  to  have  written- 
puUicIy,  atating  our  supply  of  drugs^  issues,  and  deficiency,  would  have  been  weeded 
out  of  &e  service  on  the  first  opportunity  that  offered. 

Independent  of  one  voluntarily  placing  himself  in  such  an  invidious  position^  a. 
Ettle  reflection  will  convince  you  that  no  one  can  describe  that  which  does  not  exist. 
Certainly,  we  might  have  enlightened  our  friends  at  home,  by  stating  that  we 
tecdved  ccmsignments'  frem  England  of  tinctures  in  21b.  glass  bottles,  and  that  lint 
and  sfvgical  appliances  altso  were  ccwsignedy  packed  in  large  case» !  As  to  practice 
of  phyM<v  ^h^  Ta3i»»  of  the'  service  do  not  admit  of  our  ihteiference  with  the  actimt  of 
medicines.  We  are  simply  compounders  of  the  medicines  prescribed,  and  issuers  of 
drugs.  It  would  not  be  judicious  to  go  out  of  our  province,  for  fear  of  exciting  the 
jealoas^  of  other  branches  of  the  service.  Doubtless  any  individual  that  courted  the 
notoriety  attached  to  appearing  in  print,  might  have  drawn  an  interesting^  sketch 
on  frost-bites,  fever,  cholera,  dysentery,  &c.,  but  all  this  without  the  usual  embellish' 
meat  (^^ell;  Mr.  Inoe<is  thoroughly  proficient  in)  would  have  been  commonplece  a^ 
uninteresting.  In  allusion  to  the  visionary  path  by  which  "  not  one  of  us  but  ^Hbat 
had  a^fiur  peospect  of  advancement/*  ail  I  can  remark  is,  I  should  have  been  delighted 
if  Mr.  Ihce  had  joined  our  body—then  expeiience  would  have  dispelled  the  romance 
of  his  illusion. 

Mb.  Inoe  has  thought  proper  to  attadi  a  public  disgrace  on:  that  which  is 
acknow]e4ged  to.  luwe  been  prwaU,  It  does  not  shew  good  taste  or  kind  feeling 
thus  to  wouod  the  sympatluss  of  a  body  ;  and,,  to  do  so,  to  take  advantage  of  a 
jfrivaU  letter  deficient  in  orthography  and  lacking  the  power  of  description,  not  only 
is  a  br^u^h  of  confidence  to  the  individual  concerned,  but  a  public  insult  to  the  com- 
nranity  at  large.  9oiiciting  iSts^  favour  of  the  insertion  of  the  above,  on  behalf  of 
my  brethren  serving  in  l^e  Bast;  who  will  not,  fbr  some  period,  have  an  opportunity 
to  d^end  tiiemselves, 

Ihare  the  honour  to  b^  Sir,  yours-  obediently.. 

John  W.  "S-,  Bbswbb,. 
Associate  PkarmctceuHccd  Society,  and  Dispenser  of  Medicine,  Army  3£edicai  Staff, 

London,  June  24:th,  1856. 

[Mr.  luce's  letter  has  eHcited  some  information  on  Pharmacy  in  the  Crimea, 
whieh  may  serve  to  explain  partially  the  dearth  of  previous  communications  on  the 
Mibject.  We  had  previeinly  entertaihed  9  belief  l^at  the  arrangements  were  either 
remarkably  good'  or  remarkaU^  bad,  or  something  between  good  and'  bad;  and 
capable  of  improvement.  In  each  of  these  cases,  it  wouldi  have  beea  interesting  to 
know  the  facts.  Whether  the  hospitals  in  the  Crimea  or  elsewhere  were  mode£»  of 
perfection  or  the  reverse,  whatever  might  have  been  their  peculiarities  in  arrange 
ment,  management,  position,  or  imtotler  vei^ectS)  there  waS)  we  supposedj  »wide 
iisld  for  observation  and  gu^hic  description,,  an>  opportunity  which  might  have 
been  acceptal^  to  yonng  men  interested  in  their  profession,  and  ci^^ablis  of  giving 
their  ideas  a  tangible  form.  The  communications  hitherto  received  are  few  and  £eu: 
between,  and  contain  but  little  information.  This  is  accounted  for  by  Mr.  Brewer, 
who  state*  that  an^  desemptioa  (tf  the  pvoceedings  would  have  caused  the  author  to 
be  weeded  out  of  the  service.  Under  these  circumstance,  we  cannot  presume  to 
^  the  boim&iy  Ikie  between  prudent  discretion  and  a  breach  of  confidence. 
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RAFFLE  FOR  A  BUSINESS. 

Thb  following  curiosity  has  been  received  from  a  correspondent: — 

THE  VALUE  OP  £100  FOB  10*. 

To  be  disposed  of  by  raffle,  at  Whiteman^s  New  Brunswick  Hotel,  Clayton  Square,  on  Moudar 
evening,  June  23rd,  1856,  a  first-rate  Druggbt*s  Shop,  doing  a  good  business,  in  a  respectable 
neighbourhood,  comprising  mahogany  drawers,  with  glass  nobs,  mahogany  top  counter,  glass 
cases,  upright  and  flat,  scales  and  weights,  show  globes,  mortars  and  pestles,  labelled  bottles  and 
jars,  oil-cloth  and  matting;  with  well  selected  stock  of  drugs,  perfumery,  &c.;  the  shop  havmg 
a  pkte  glass  front,  with  a  good  house  attached,  at  a  moderate  rent ;  and  fitted  up  with  gas,  and 
Venetian  blinds  throughout  the  house.  Tickets  to  be  had  at  the  following  wholesale  Druggists : — 
Clay,  Dod,  and  Case,  St.  Anne  Street;  Sharp,  Higdn,  and  Cattle,  Seel  Street;  Sumners  and 
Co.,  Lord  Street;  at  Whiteman's  New  Brunswick  Hotel,  Clayton  Square;  or  on  the  premises, 
211,  Chatsworth  Street,  top  of  Upper  Parliament  Street,  LiverpooL 

BOOKS  RECEIVED. 

A  Manual  of  Photographic  Chbhistbt;  including  the  Pbaotice  of  the  Col- 
lodion Process.  By  T.  F.  Hardwich,  late  Demonstrator  of  Chemistiy  in 
King's  College,  London.  Third  Edition.  London:  John  Churchill,  New  Bar. 
lington  Street,  1856.    (From  the  Author.) 

Third  Report  of  the  Commissioners  fob  the  Exhibition  of  1851,  to  the  Bt. 
Hon.  Sib  George  Gbet,  Bart.,  &c.,  &c.  London:  Printed  by  George  E.  Eyre 
and  William  Spottiswoode.    (From  Her  Majesty's  Commissioners.) 

Proceedings  of  the  Amebican  Phabmacbutical  Association  at  thb  Foubth 
Annual  Meeting.    New  York.    1855. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

il/r.  Harris  (Plymouth)  has  sent  us  a  description  of  a  Chlorine  Fumigator,  which, 
however,  is  not  new.  An  apparatus,  exactly  similar  in  principle,  was  inyented  by 
Mr.  Smith  several  years  since,  a  description  of  which  was  published  in  this  Journal, 
vol.  yii.,  page  263. 

3f.  P.  S» — Silver  Plate  Licence.  There  has  been  no  alteration  in  the  law  respecting 
the  sale  of  silver  articles  since  the  notice  in  this  Journal,  vol.  xiii.,  page  200. 

J.  5^.— No. 

W.  (Liverpool). — Liquor  Cotyledon]:  Umhilicis,  There  is  no  published  formula,  but 
a  preparation  is  advertised  under  the  above  name,  by  Mr.  Davenport,  of  Great 
Bussell  Street. 

J,  A,  (Commercial  Bead). — Artificial  Fruit  Essences  are  not  applicable  for  maJdng 
syrups. 

J.  C,  (Wandsworth). — Coral  Tooth  Paste,  Prepared  coral  5oz.,  cream  tartar  Soz^ 
cuttle-fish  bone  3oz.,  cochineal  ^drachm,  Narbonne  honey  16 oz. — Desforges. 

J.  A.  B,  (Tipton).— Tay/or  on  Poisons. 

Galer  (Manchester). — Tests  for  Strychnine.    See  page  23. 

JR.  H. — There  is  evidently  an  error  in  the  figures. 

/.  Mackay  (Edinburgh),  J.  Tti^  (Enfield),  A  Member  (Clerkenwell).— The  speci- 
mens of  quackery  have  been  received,  and  will  be  noticed  in  a  future  number. 


Instructions  from  Members  and  Associates,  respecting  the  transmission  of 
the  Journal,  to  Mr.  Smith,  Secretary,  17,  Bloomsbury  Square,  before  the 
20th  of  the  month. 

Advertisements  (not  later  than  the  23rd)  to  Mr.  Churchill,  New  Bur- 
lington Street.     Other  communications  to  the  Editor,  15,  Langham  Place. 
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Doughty,  Edward  William.  .4,  William  Street,  Knightsbridge 
Down,  John    7,  Coburg  Place,  Bayswater 
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3L0KD01ir  M£MBEBS  OF 


Year  of 

No.  of 

Admis- 

Certi- 

sion. 

ficate. 

1841 

1847 

1841 

1853 

1853 

1849 

1853 

1853 

1841 

1851 

1 

1841 

1841 

1853 

1853 

1841 

1842 

1847 

1841 

1833 

1841 

1841 

4 

1856 

1841 

1853 

1843 

1853 

1853 

1842 

1854 

78 

1841 

1841 

1843 

1841 

1850 

1848 

80 

1841 

1848 

1843 

184(2 

1841 

1842 

1853 

1842 

1842 

1853 

1847 

1853 

1853 

1854 

1847 

1842 

1841 

1847 

ADDRESS. 


Drew,  James Bush  Lane,  OaniKm  Street 

Eardley,  John 14,  Charles  St,  Westboume^Tena 

Eddy,  Charles  W 30,  Crown  Street,  Fiasbury 

Edwards,  William  S...« 14,  EUham  Place,  Old  Kent  Bom 

ElkingtoD,  Edward   56,  Grainge  Koad,  Bermondsey 

Ellis,  George  H.    • 4,  Payeiaaent,  Fiiu^iHuy 

Ellis,  Scrivener  W.   36,  Lower  Marsh,  Lambeth 

Elvey,  Ihomaa  .....^.8,  Halkin  Stre^  West 

Evans,  John  ....»..»..• 60,  Bartholomew  Cloee 

Evans,  John  H 60,  Bartholomew  Cloee 

Farmar,  Eobert  A 40,  Westminster  Boad 

Faulconer,  Robert  H.. Keen's  Bow,  Walw<orth 

Fells,  John StockweU. 

Fenn,  Joha  F 16,  Eega^t  Street,  Westminster 

Field,  William  ...^ 27,  Queen's  Bjuldiogli,  JBrompton 

Fincham^  Robert  57,  Baker  Street 

Fincham,  Zacariah  G,  .57,  Baker  Street 

Fisher,  William  H 18,  Conduit  Street,  Bond  Street 

Foulger,  Samud , 133,  St.  George's  Siareet,  East 

Fowler,  Richard...^..... 14,  Brewer  Street,  Golden  Squaje 

Fo«,  William ,..48,  Church  Street,  Bethnal  Gre«a 

Francis,  George B ,...2,  High  Street,  Islington 

Freeman,  John 13,  Blackfriars  Road 

Freeman,  Richard 5,  Clayton  Place,  Eemungtoa  SE^) 

^Freeman,  Robert 38,  Hidi  Street,  Kensington 

French,  William  A 809,  High  Holbom 

Giidd,  Charles  ,..pl.  New  Bridge  Street,  Yauxhall 

Gale,  Henry p., .......3^  Millbrook  Street,  Otmiden  Tof 

Gale,  Samuel 338,  Oixfbrd  Strieet 

Galliers,  G^cnrge Tottenham  Court  Road 

Garden,  Ale:«:ander    , . .  .372,  Ox£>rd  Street 

Garden,  Felix  R , ,372,  Oxford  Street 

Garle,  John r»*12,  Kensington  Thrace 

♦Gerard, Philip  Augustus  ...390,  Strand 

Gibbs,  JSTathaniel  B.  ., 1,  St.  John's  Wood  Terrfice 

Gifford,  Joseph 3,  Gloucester  Place,  Oa^iberwefl 

Gigner,  John  ..,....,r. «.,,,.., King's  Road,  Chelsea 

Gill,  George  W.  .„......;..,,,„  1 5,  Crown  Place,  Walworth 

Glover,  George ..*.•***.  1.9,  Goodge  Street 

♦Gloyne,  Charles  ......,.«, ,^.,.3,  Kensington  Terrace 

Goddard,  John  D.. .,,.,,, ,,,.6,  Arthur  Street,  City 
Golding,  William  ..,..,,,..,  .42,  Upper  Albany  Street 
Goodbame,  Thomaa  ..,.,,  m  >  1 3,  Charles  Place,  Charles  Sq^^ai 
Goodbarne,  Thomas  B,,..,,.IJ.ornsey  Road 
Goode,  Thomas  ..,.,.,.,  , , . .  ,47,  Minories 

Goodger,  David.. ».„.., 30,  Regent  Street 

Goosey,  William    • 5,  Ocean  Row,  Stemnajr 

Gorton,  John  G 144,  High  Street,  Whitechapel 

Gosden,  Henry  ...,.,,....,.,,.140,  Leadenhall  Street 

Greenish,  Thopias  „»........« .20,  New  Street,  Dorset  Square 

GriiSths,  John     ....,„»*  i  *  # .  .Clerkenwell  Green 

Grindle,  Greorge ,, 122,  Pall  Mall 

I  Gnndle  John  ,...„....mm».« 404,  High  Street,  Borough 
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Year  of 
Admis- 
sion. 

1853 

1853 

1851 

1841 

1856 

1853 

1853 

I85a 

1841 

1841 

1846 

1851 

1852 

1855 

1843 

1853 

1841)1 

1853 

1841 

1841 

1841 

1843 

1842 

1842 

1852 

1853 

1842 

1818 

1848 

1852 

1852 

1853 

1841 

1842 

1841 

1841 

1853 

1849 

1851 

1853 

1853 

1841 

1841 

1853 

1856 

1856 

1842 

1841 

1843 

1853 

1853 

1842 

1842 


l«t2 


175 


412 
435 


ADDBESS. 


Grisdale,  John  M ^16,  Tottenham  Court  IBLood 

Gristock,  Thomas .....42,  South  Street,  Manchester  Square 

GulIiYa^f  WiUiam ^3,  Lower  BdgraTe  Street 

GuntoQf  Walter  G.  3 6,  Hfefw  Weston  Street^  Southwark 

Guy,  G«eorge  H. 63,  Great  Bnasdl  Sti«et,  Bloomsbnry 

Hackman,  Leonard  L.  . 24,  Union  Street,  Bklhopsgate  Street 

Haine,  John **.^ Allen  Koad,  Stoke  Newington 

Haitts,  Parton  John 28,  Upper  Albany  &reetb 

Hanbnrj,  Cornelius  , Plough  Conrt 

^'fiuiburj,  Daniel  Bell   Plough  Court 

Har&g,  John  T.  «••.« 4,  Cheapside 

Hargoc^  Witiiam  B.   « 28,  Sidney  Place,  Commercial  Boad 

Harvey,  Edward   6,  Giltspnr  Street 

Haselden,  Adok)liu6  F 18,  Conduit  Street 

Hemingway,  Walter 20,  Portman  Street 

Henly,  John  C 213,  Upper  Thames  Street 

Henson,  Matthew Camberweil  Green 

Henty,  Henry  M ....^7,  Hidi  Street,  St.  John's  Wood 

Herring,  Thomas  40.  Aloersgate  Street 

Herring,  William 40,  Aldersgate  Street 

Herring,  Edward  Trinity  Square,  Soutbwark 

Hewitt,  John 1,  Wellcloce  Street,  W^Eclose  Square 

Hewlett,  Charles  J 6,  Arthur  Street,  City 

HihoD,  John 12,  Down  Street,  Picca(filly 

Hick^y,  Thomas  P 125,  Edgwaw  Road 

Hiigenberg,  Hei:n*y  .38,  Houndsditek 

Hill,  Arthur  S 11,  Little  Britain 

Hill,  Arthur  B 11,  Litde  Britain 

Hills,  Thomas  H ..538,  Oxford  Street 

Hockin,  Jdin  B 38,  Duke  Street,  Maaehester  Square  ] 

H^g,  Bobert 9,  Allnon  Place,  Hyde  Park  Square 

Hofiand,  William  F 9,  Compton  Street 

Hooper,  William   24,  Great  Russell  St.,  Covent  Garden 

Hooper,  William   7,  Pall  MaU  East 

Hooper,  Bartlett    43,  King  William  Street,  City 

Hooper,  Hu^  H 22,  Commerce  Place,  Brixton 

Hopkin,  William  K 5,  New  CaTonctish  Street 

Hopkins,  Iliomas 16,  Newsate  Street 

Hopkins,  Thomas  B Tulse  Hiii 

Hora,  Henry  W 58,  Minories 

Horncastle,  John  12,  Stanhope  Terrace 

Homer,  Edward 20,  Bucklersbury 

Homer,  James  T 20,  Bucklersbury 

House,  David  W 177,  St.  George*s  Street,  East 

Howell,  Maurice. Peckham 

Howell,  Thomas 61,  Gray's  Inn  Road 

Hucklebridge,  James  M.  ...103,  Upper  Ebury  Street 

Hudson,  William  B 27,  Haymarket 

Hughes,  William  P 170,  Hoxton  Old  Town 

Hugill,  John  61,  Cannon  Street 

Riibe,  Bichard  10,  Moretoo  Terrace,  Kentish  T<mn 

Humpage,  Benjamin 51,  Judd  Street 

Hnnl^  H«uy 1,  St.  George's  Terrace,  Gibson  Sq. 
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LONDON  MEMBERS  OF 


Year  of 
Admis- 
sion. 

1855 

1853 

1842 

1853 

1841 

1848 

1848 

1853 

1841 

1853 

1855 

1845 

1845 

1853 

1853 

1842 

1842 

1849 

1841 

1842 

1842 

1841 

1848 

1853 

1853 

1853 

1853 

1855 

1853 

1853 

1842 

1850 

1853 

1853 

1856 

1841 

1853 

1853 

1853 

1853 

1841 

1841 

1842 

1849 

1853 

1845 

1849 

1841 

1853 

1853 

1853 

1853 

1853 


104 
198 


298 


ADDRESS. 


309 


260 


*Hunt,  Richard   Brixton 

Hunt,  William .Camberwell  Green 

Hnskisson,  John    12,  Swinton  Street 

Huskisson,  Henry  0 77,  Swinton  Street 

*Hiiskisson,  William    12,  Swinton  Street 

Huxtable,  John 104,  St.  John  Street 

Huxtable,  William    104,  St.  John  Street 

Ingram,  Robert 2,  Queen's  Terrace,  St.  John's  Woe 

Jackson,  John 47,  Southampton  Row 

Jamieson,  John 49,  Davies  Street,  Berkley  Square 

Jefierson,  Ebenezer  W Stoke  Newington 

Jeynes,  George  W 42,  Princess  Street,  Edgware  Road 

Jejmes,  Edward 49,  Great  James  Street,  Lisson  Gro^ 

Jobson,  Thomas  C. 4,  John's  Row,  St.  Luke's 

Jolley,  George 13,  Curzon  Street,  Mayfair 

Jones,  Peter  11,  Norton  Folgate 

Jones,  William  34,  Tavistock  Place,  Tavistock  Squa 

Jones,  Henry  S Fulham  Road 

Keating,  Thomas  79,  St.  Paul's  Churchyard 

Kemp,  Robert  2,  Queen's  Place,  Holloway 

Kemp,  Richard Upper  Street,  Islington 

Kent,  Thomas 226,  Blackfriars  Road 

*Kernot,  George 2,  Chrisp  Street,  Poplar 

Kettle,  Joseph  42,  Castle  Street  East 

Kibler,  Richard  C... 3,  Goldsmith  Row,  Hackney 

King,  Robert 21,  Princes  Street,  Hanover  Squar* 

King,  Charles  T 86,  Snow  Hill 

Kingdon,  William  Y 6,  Devonshire  Terrace,  Notting  HiJ 

Knowles,  William Camden  Town 

Lacy,  Benjamin  W 63,  Lupus  Street 

*Langton,  Frederick  C.R.  ...226,  Upper  Thames  Street 

Large,  John  H 2,  Holt's  Place,  New  North  Road 

Laugher,  Charles  H Camden  Town 

Lavers,  Richard  H 28,  Old  Street  Road 

Lawrence,  Frederick 8,  New  Chapel  Street,  Kentish  Tc 

Lescher,  Joseph  S 60,  Bartholomew  Close 

Lidwell,  Joshua  A 46,  Hi^h  Street,  Notting  Hill 

Long,  George 114,  High  Holbom 

Lovell,  Frederick  G 10,  Staverton  Row,  Walworth 

Lowe,  William  E 8,  Stafford  Street,  Bond  Street 

*Luckombe,  Charles   86,  Snow  Hill 

*Macmurdo,  Edward  100,  Upper  Thames  Street 

McCullock,  William 95,  Bishopsgate  Street 

McCullock,  Charles  Co  vent  Garden. 

McDougall.  William 174,  Regent  Street 

McLacflan,  James  42,  Whitechapel  Road 

Maitland,  Alexander 8,  Torrington  Place,  Torrington  S 

Maitland,  John 10,  Chester  Place,  Hyde  Park 

Mansell,  William  Plough  Court 

Harris,  Joseph  37,  Berners  Street 

Marshall  Thomas  2,  Clayland's  Place,  Clapham  Roa 

Mason,  John  W 45,  Upper  Marylebone  Street 

Matland,  George    10,  Nassau  Place,  Commercial  Ro; 
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Year  of 
Admis- 
sion. 

1842 

1842 

1853 

1855 

1850 

1842 

1846 

1853 

1841 

1841 

1853 

1855 

1853 

1853 

1842 

1853 

1855 

1841 

1853 

1853 

1842 

1842 

1853 

1853 

1841 

1852 

1853 

1843 

1854 

1852 

1842 

1843 

1841 

1841 

1842 

1853 

1842 

1852 

1855 

1841 

1853 

1S41 

1854 

1845 

1848 

1843 

1841 

1842 

1841 

1841 

1848 

1848 

1841 


No.  of 
Certi- 
ficate. 


218 


68 


ADDRESS. 


84 


May,  John Battersea 

Meggeson,  George ».61,  Cannon  Street 

Merrell,  James  1 ,  Queen's  Terrace,  Camden  Villas 

Mitchell,  John   12,  Well's  Row,  Islington 

Moody,  Henry 5,  Waterloo  Terrace,  Kegent's  Park 

Moody,  James   24,  Church  Street,  Camberwdl 

Moore,  James  L 1,  Craven  Street,  Westboume  Terrace 

Morson,  Thomas    19,  Southampton  Row 

*Morson,  Thomas  N.  R Queen  Square,  Bloomsbury 

Moscrop,  Edward  H 144,  Strand 

Mould,  Samuel  21,  Moorgate  Street 

Mumford,  George 5,  Bathurst  Street,  Hyde  Park 

NichoUs,  John    3,  Celbridge,  PL,  Westboume  Terrace 

Northway ,  John    27,  Great  Tower  Street 

Oakley,  George  W S5,  Lamb  Street,  Spitalfields 

Ogle,  William  H Battersea 

Oldfield,  Henry 3,  Radcliff  Terrace,  Goswell  Road 

Orridge,  Benjamin  B 30,  Bucklersbury 

Palmer,  Robert 33,  Wilton  Place,  Belgrave  Square 

*Pamell,  George  William  ...3,  Artichoke  Place,  IVfile  End  Road 

Parsons,  Robert 98,  York  Street,  Westminster 

Pasmore,  James 5,  Colville  Terrace,  Pimlico 

Pattison,  George    126,  St.  John  Street  Road 

Peacock,  Hamerton  R 170,  High  Street,  Poplar 

Pedler,  George  S 199,  Fleet  Street 

*Penrose,  Arthur  Wellesley  7,  Amwell  Street,  Clerkenwell 

Pepper,  John 1,  Bedford  Street,  Bedford  Square 

Peppin,  Sydenham  H 25,  Princes  Street,  Leicester  Square 

Phillips,  John 3,  Vernon  Place,  Bagnigge  Wells  Rd. 

Phillipson,  Edward  B 116,  Tottenham  Court  Road 

Philpot,  Henry  32,  Praed  Street,  Paddington 

Plummer,  George High  Street,  Peckham 

Pollock,  Thomas  129,  Fenchurch  Street 

Portello,  William  41,  Stanley  Street,  Pimlico 

Potts,  Robert  U 55,  Sou th  Audley  Street 

Power,  John  H Denmark  HUl 

Preston,  Joseph  T 94,  Smithfield  Bars 

Preston,  Stanton  W 94,  Smithfield  Bars 

Quiller,  Charles  R 15,  Sloane  Square 

Rea,  Edward 115,  Wardour  Street 

Readman,  Henry   18,  Mortimer  Street,  Cavendish  Sq. 

Redwood,  Thcophilus   19,  Montague  Street,  Russell  Square 

Richards,  James 1,  Chichester  St.,  Westboume  Terrace 

Richardson ,  George  12,  Norl an d  Terrace,  Notting  Hill 

Ridsdale,  James Wakefield  Terrace,  Caledonian  Road 

Roach,  Pope  8,  St.  James's  Street 

Rouse,  Benjamin  R.  C 9,  Wellington  Street,  Southwark 

Rouse,  Frederick  J Clapham 

Rouse,  Robert    1,  Wigmore  Street 

Rowland,  Christopher   260,  Tottenham  Court  Road 

Russell,  Charles  J.  L 13,  Baker  Street,  Portman  Square 

Sadler,  WilUam 13,  Norton  Folgate 

Sainsbury,  Samuel 177,  Strand 


6S 


LONDON  JMEMBEBB  OF 


Year  of 

Admis- 

sion, 

1853 
1853 
1843 
1843 
1B42 
1852 
1851 
1854 
1842 
1847 
1854 
1841  J 

1841 

1841 

1841 

1849 

1852 

18^ 

18M 

1849 

1850 

1853 

1841 

1854 

1853 

1851 

1855 

U4(i  j 

1841 

1842 

1853 

1842 

1853 

1853 

1853 

1842 

1852 

1853 

1841 

1840 

1642 

18^ 

1801 

1844 

1845 

1846 

1841 

1844 

1853 

18^3 

1856 

1841 


89 


NAME. 


ADDRESS. 


97 


90 


110 


Sandford,  George  W 47,  Piccadilly 

Saxebf,  WiUkm  S.   11,  Tot^il  Street,  Westminster 

SohjBcht,  William  *38,  HoundsdUtch 

^"iSbarpe,  George  Young 6,  Kensington  Teiraoe 

Shaffif ood,  James  W M5,  Bishopsgate  Street  Without 

SoBmoiids,  Joseph  ..^ .38,  Lambeth  Walk 

Sims,  John  F. ^ 8,  Hemingford  I^aee,  Bamsbpiy 

^ddmi«re,  John 3,  Charles  St.  West,  Westboume* 

j^24>er,  James 86,  Leather  Lane 

Smith,  William  F 12,  Keen's  Row,  Walworth 

SndJl,  GlanviUe  A. 3,  Hampton  Terrace,  Hampsteai 

SnpwdofHf  Creorge  W 79,  Basmghall  Street 

Southwood,  Thomas  S Harrow  Eoad 

♦Squire,  Peter 277,  Oxford  Street 

Squire,  WilHam^ 95»  Bishopsgate  Street 

Starkie,  James    4,  Strand 

Stead,  J<An  M. 213,  Upper  Thames  Street 

Steer,  Philip  B.  ..^ Clapton 

Stevens,  George  J.    11,  Gower  Btreet  North 

Stocben,  James   112,  Drummond  Street,  Euston  S 

l^ne,  Thomas  W. 235,  Oxford  Street 

Stuart,  John  E 172,  Bond  Street 

Sununers,  James  £ 43,  Curtain  Road 

Swire,  Boger  „^ 14,  Edgware  Road 

Taylor,  J^n  77,  Hackney  Road 

Thomas,  Henry 7,  Upper  St.  Martin's  Lane 

Thomas,  Richaid  W 10,  PaU  Mall 

Hiomas,  John  J-  -.• West  Hackney 

XhompsOTi,  Henry  A 86,  Chiswell  Street 

Tonge,  George  ,^ 213,  Upper  Hiames  Street 

Towerzey,  Alfred 20,  Marylebone  Street 

Townson,  Thomas Plough  Court 

Tuck,  William  H. 1,  Grore  Street,  Mile  End  Road 

Tupholme,  John  T 20,  St.  Paul's  ViUas,  Ball's  Pond 

Turner,  Richard 2,  Oxenden  Street,  Haymarket 

Tustin,  Thomas  H London  Hospital 

Twinberrow,  William    2,  Edward  Street,  Portman  Squa 

Urwick,  William  W. 35,  Denbigh  Street,  Fimlico 

Vint,  James    4,  Commercial  Terrace,  Limehou 

*Wagstaff,  John  Henry James  Street,  Westboume  Terra 

WjiOter,  Alexander    10,  Ireland  Row,  Mile  End 

♦Walker,  Henry 35,  Skinner  Street,  Somers  Town 

Walker,  Henry  9,  Suffolk  Place,  Islington 

Walker,  Frederick 1,  Harleyford  Place,  Kennington 

Waller,  Arthur 6,  Middleton  Square 

Ward,  Francis   14,  Grosvenor  Street 

*W»mer,  Charles  Hieath    ,,,55^  Fore  Street 

Watts,  John  107,  Edj^ware  Road 

Watts,  William 3,  Gray's  Place,  Brompton 

Watts,  William  M 32,  Whitecross  Street 

Watts,  Peter 11,  Sol's  Row,  Hampstead  Road 

Watts,  Henry  T 8,  Victoria  Road,  Punlico 

Waugh,  George 177,  Regent  Street 
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Year  of 

Admis- 

sian, 

1841 

1853 

1842 

1842 

1854 

1841 

1841 

1852 

1853 

1842 

1853 

1851 

1844 

1853 

1853 

1842 

1855 

1853 

1858 

1853 

1842 

1841 

1842 

1852 

1858 


321 


ADDRESS. 


364 


Waylat,  Robert... 4,  Pavement,  Finsbury 

Wegg,  William 10,  JJTortli  Place,  Ball's  Pond 

Westwood,  William  JBL 16,  N&wgaie  Street 

Westwood,  Robert ^16,  Newgate  Street 

Wheeler,  Obristopher  5,  Hackney  Road 

White,  John 228,  Pioeadilly 

White,  Daniel 19,  Terrace,  Regent's  Park 

White,  Edmmid 19,  Terrace,  Regent's  Park 

WHbe,  Salmon  .......,1,  College  Place,  Chelsea 

WUkea,  GeOTge .^.......1,  Hayfield  Place,  Mile  End 

Wilkineon,  William  .^,.•-..114,  Lambeth  Walk 

WilliaMS,  John ^. 5,  New  Cavendish  Street 

Willmott,  William , 83,  Hieh  Street,  Southwark 

Wilson,  Thomas Upper  HoUoway 

WindLe,  William    ,,,..48,  Portman  Place 

Wooldndge,  John.... ^«.........194 Bath  Place,  New  Road 

*Wraagham,  John  ., ^..,3,  Ajctc  Lane,  Brixton 

Wright,  WiUiam  V 11,  Old  Fish  Street 

Wright,  John 60,  George  Street,  Portman  Square 

WrSght,  Joseph .-...1,  Montford  Place,  Kenningtott 

Wyman,  John    ,,.,,...122,  Fore  Street 

Yarde,  Giles  28,  Lamb's  Conduit  Street 

Xates,  Benjamin „ 25,  Budge  Row,  Cannon  Street 

Young,  Frederick  . . .  .^ 137,  Minories 

Young,  George Mill  Wall,  Poplar 


OOUNTfiT  MEMBEBS. 


NAllE. 


RESIDENCE, 


IB42 
1S52 
1845 
1847 
1833 
1853 
1853 
1848 


18S2 
1848 
1847 
1853 


1S5S 
1853 
1853 


1846 
1842 
1S53 
1843 

1853 


Abliott,  Jolia  Thomas Darlington 

Abraham,  Joim Liverpool 

Abram,  Joseph Dereliam 

Ackerman,  Tlieophilus Bristol 

Ackrill,  Georjje     Abergavenny 

Aeton,  George Worcester 

Adama,  John     Loughborouglt 

Adams,  Jonathan  Henrj Stoke-on-Trent 

Adkina,  Henry  James ...Birmingham 

Adkina,  William  ...Northampton. 

Aiaslie,  William    Edinburgh 

Aitken,  William    Edinbm-gh 

Albright,  Henry   New  Brighton 

Alderton,  John Uaatbgs 

Aldridge,  Alex aniier  John Brighton 

Alexander,  Jamea    Greenock 

Allansan,  Charles Harrogate 

Alien,  Thompson Boston 

Allen,  Adam  U Ljmington 

Allis,  Frands Teignmouth 

Allsop,  Francis  John    Lincoln 

Alposs,  Horace Liverpool 

Althorp,  James Stamfotd 

Amoore,  Charles   Hastings 

Anderson,  James  , Musselbui^h 

Anderson,  Charles  Thomas Jersey 

Anderson,  Duncan  S EdinburgU 

Andrew,  William Aberdeen 

Andrews,  John  Belts   Chire 

Andrews,  Thomas  William  Cox Norwich 

'Anneas,  Samuel  Richard Ipswich 

Anthony,  .keob    Bedford 

Archer,  Thomas    Southam. 

ArgleB,  Henry  Mwdstone 

Aroistrong,  Henry   Preston 

Arnold,  Adolphus    Guernsey 

Arnold,  Edward   Norwich 

Arrandale,  Elihu  Denton 

Arthy,  Joseph   Peterborough 

Aacough,  Jesse Wolverhampton 

Ash,  Jamea  Treer Eietcr 

Ashton,  John  Swan Leicester 

Ashton,  William Southport 

Aalm,  John    Sunderland 

Asling,  Brelsford Spalding 

Astley,  John _ Covenby 

Atkins,  Francis  Thomas Woolwich 

Atkma,  Francis  Thomas  Deptibrd 

Atkins,  Samuel  Ralph SaUsbury 

Atkins,  John Deptford 

Atkioson,  Richard  Marshall   Leeds 
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Year  of 

No.  of 

Admission 

Certificate 

1842 

lass 

420 

1842 

1850 

1853 

)853 

1853 

1842 

1852 

1841 

1853 

1843 

1841 

1850 

1852 

1842 

1851 

1853 

1844 

1841 

1842 

1842 

1850 

1845 

1848 

12 

'Atkinson,  Stephen    Doncaater 

"Alkinson,  Matthew  Manchester 

AttwooJ,  George  ...,., Brompton 

Aubin,  James    Jersey 

Bahington,  Christopher  Peterborough 

Bacchus,  Moaes  F Portsea 

Backhouse,  William Leeds 

Badcock,  John Brighton 

Baildon,  William Edinburgh 

Baildon,  Henrj  C Edinburgh 

Bailef,  Richard    Penrith 

Baines,  Richard    Blackburn 

Baker,  Williaai Chehnsford 

Baker,  Charles  Patrick    Chelmsford 

Baker,  William ..Brentford 

Baker,  William Retford 

Baker,  Philip  B.   Rochdale 

•Balkwill,  Frederick  Pryor  Plymouth 

Ball,  Georee  Vincent  Banbury 

Rail,  Joseph. Birkenhead 

Ballaed,  William  Abingdon 

Ballard,  Edwin Faringdan 

Balls,  George Deptford 

Bally,  Edward  F Baldoofc 

Bancroft,  John  James Ruthin 

Banks,  Morris  Birmingham 

Bannister,  Edward  HaranC 

Barber,  George Liverpool 

Barclay,  John  Falmouth 

Barker,  John  Maw  DoncasCer 

Barker,  Edward  N". Colchester 

Barker,  William  Henry  Biggleswade 

Barling,  Thomas  Weymouth 

Barlow,  John Manchester 

Barlow,  Samuel Darlington 

Barnes,  James  Preston 

Bametb,  Williatn Brighton 

Bamish,  Edwin  ir Wigan 

Bams,  Joseph  Rochdale 

Barritt,  Geor^ Croydon 

Barron,  William  Cheltenham 

Barry,  Georm Northampton 

Barry,  Edwin   Northampton 

Barry,  Jamea    Northampton 

Bartlett,  William  Hugh  Southampton 

Barton,  Robert  Doidga   , Eastbourne 

Barton,  Henry Brighton 

Barton,  Charlw     Brighton 

Barton,  WilUam  Camphcltonii 

Bassett,  Charle Pontypridd 

Batchelor,  Charles   Fareham 

Bateman,  John  Bird Manchester 

Bates,  John  
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COUNTRY  MEMBERS  OH 


Yearrf 

Ko.of 

Admission. 

Certificate. 

1853 

1842 

1855 

207 

1842 

1853 

1841 

1841 

1852 

1853 

1847 

1846 

1841 

1844 

1841 

1851 

1853 

1841 

1841 

1842 

1850 

1853 

1853 

1853 

1854 

366 

1853 

1847 

1853 

1850 

1842 

1852 

1853 

1848 

1842 

1850 

1842 

1841 

1849 

1853 

1852 

1841 

1842 

1842 

^ 

1846 

( 

1842 

1 

1845 

1856 

1853 

1842 

1848 

1853 

1842 

1842 

1853 

'  Bath,  Kicbard  C Devonport 

Battle,  JohnRkbard!  Lincom 

Baxter,  Wflliam  Waknislej    Bromley 

Baxter,  William  Bromley 

Bayley,  GreorgeE Andover 

Baynes,  James » »...Huill 

I  Beacb,  Thomas Bridport 

Beard,  James    Manchester 

Beaumont,  William  H Gravesend 

Beckett,  Joka  Scarborough 

Beech,  Joseph  Atherstone 

Beeg^ey,  Henry ^ Banbury 

Beesley,  Thomtas  Banbury 

Pell,  William  R  Leeds 

Bell,  William    ^ Carlisle 

Bell,  Edward  C ,.Dudley 

Bell,  Frederick  J .^ Maldon 

(  Bennet,  Willian  Bath 

Burnett,  Grcarge  ^ Newark 

Bennett,  John  W Leigh,  near  Oldloun 

Bentham,  Thomas    • Southsea 

I  Berry,  Henry  James    • Worthing 

Bettison-,  Joseph  .i^....»« €hesterfield 

Betts^  George  William Spalding 

Betts,  John Woodbridge 

Bevan,  Charles  F Harwich 

Bew,  Robert Bilston- 

I  Bidwell,  Joha   Guildford 

Biggs,  Robert  Bath 

Bingley,  Thomas  Gyles .Manchester 

Bkms,  Samuel I^effield 

Binsley.  Jame9 Edinburgh 

Birch,  Thomas  Edwards Mold 

Bird,  Ash  Rudd    ^swich 

Bird,  Charles    Worcester 

Bishop,  Robert Eye 

'  Bishop^  Thomas    .,„ W  oolwich 

Black,  James Leven 

Blacklock,  Henry ^Bournemouth 

Blacklock,  Joseph  D. Brighton 

Blackburn,  Bailey    Bradford 

Blades,  Cluristoplier Leek 

Blades,  Holland Ifantwich 

Kades,  Sheriff Korthwich 

Blackshaw,  Thomas Buirslem 

Blake,  William  F. Stroud 

I  Blamhres,  Saran^ Bradford 

i  Bland,  John  Handel JStourbridge 

Bloor,  Joseph Derby 

Blunt,  Thomas » Shrewsbury 

f  Boast,  Thomas York 

(  Bolton,  Thomas Tenterden 

Bomford,  Esau Witney 
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Year  of 

No.  of 

Admiasioii.  < 

J(BrtlJiC8b6« 

1853 

1842 

1850 

1848 

1852     , 

U6 

1853 

1854 

271 

1842 

1853 

1841 

185a     1 

1855 

304 

1842 

1849 

1843 

1847 

1841 

1853 

1853 

1853 

1853 

1     257 

1841 

1 

1842 

1842 

1853 

1849 

1853 

1853 

1842 

1846 

1845 

1852 

1842 

1842 

1853 

1842 

1853 

1843 

1850 

184^ 

1 

1853 

1853 

1848 

1853 

1846 

1852 

121 

1850 

1842 

184$ 

1845 

1842 

1853 

. 

RESEDEKCE. 


Bond,  Laurence  V. Tiverton 

Bond,  John   a^.^..^^^.. ».».., .Great  Yarmoutii 

Bond,  Charles  m.*.^... ......Leamington 

Boocock,  John Leeds 

Boome,  Charles    ^ -...Bristol 

i  Booth,  James    ....^•..«i. - Blackburn 

Booth,  Alfred ..Jianclieflter 

Booth,  John ^,^ Heckmondwicke 

Booth,  Thomas  Bucklej-  •— JCccles 

Booth,  James    ^^ Kochdale 

Booth,  Aaron    ..»....•».». ••.........^••....J^anchester 

Botham,  William ^..«.  ...Manchester 

Bottle,  Alexander. .«..» . ^..— «•  .••^.. . .  J)over 
Bowen,  Henry  F.  ••»••».«•.. .«»».^..»«.*,Harrow 

]  Bowers,  Thomas  »...* .^Chester 

Bowers,  James  D. «. -Chester 

Bowerbanky  Joee;d&  .•.«...*..-^...«..-Gockermoutk 
I  Bowerbank,. Fawcett    ..«..*.•. ...«-...€ockermoutk 

Bowker,  James    .«—..«•...•.■•••. ••Manchester 

•  Bowles,  Charles  A.  •••...^ Chester 

*Boyce,  John  Pierce .*..,— —Windsor 

I  Boyce,  John  Pierce  ..•...•—....•».— ^Xhertsey 

I  Braddock,  William  ..^....-^ .Oldham 

Bragg,  William  B •«•—  ^ .-Market  Harborcsgi 

Brailey,  Charles  H.     •-...—.... -^.^.^.HeaYitree 
Bramwell,  Greorge.»— «—. ^..^.^..^.^...Liverpool 
r  Brandreth,  John  ..»>»...>——•..■>,, .•.Preston 
Brandreth,  hanmae^  ...i....*..*.^... Preston 

I  Brayshay,  William  Bolam.  ••.^- Stockton 

Bremner,  Willian    ...-.«•»  .«••., Thurso 

;  Brend,  Thomas ...-.«-» —Swansea 

;  Brereton,  John. .«•..•..— —h... .-Manchester 

Brew,  Thomas  Archer...  ...«•..«.-.. .Brighton 

;  Brewster,  William    ^.^ — ...^Xambn^re 

Brierly  Blchard*— .——.•...•••».— ..JStalybvi^e 

Briggs,  James  ••••• •^••^••.•.••.— ^»Tipton. 

Briggs,  Greorge. .«•••••«•••— i* ••••.•— ••  •«€roole 
Bri^t,  Philip  .»..*— ..«•>••  •«•••.•«••.«— ^Brecon 
Brimelow,  Trataa  .m.-..^**...-.^  Jamworth 

;  Brocklehurst,  Jamea    ..•....».»..«. JEEyde 

firomfield,  William  ..•«.•. *-. ..Crewe 

Bromfield,  Charlea  «• .^...Exeter 

Bromley,  Charles .^...LiTerpool 

Brothers,  Williank   ^ Folkestone 

Brown,  William    — .BanfermlinQ 

Brown,  David  IL  «.«..« Edinburgh 

Brown,  Thomas.-—^.. ...»— ..Lutterworth 

Brown,  Charles..^ — ....Belper 

Brown,  Leonard  Flmtaflr .- >•>..>-.— Manchester 

Brown,  William  Scott  ^ ...Jiianchester 

Brown,  Henry  .*..«...•.« Oxford 

^  Brown,  Thomas  Didksf Correntry 


COXJHTRY  MEMBEBS  OF 


1853 
1853 
1853 
18&3 
1853 
1833 
1847 
1646 
1853 
1S53 
1833 
1842 
1848 


1846 
1853 
1853 
1832 
1853 
1353 
1852 
1841 
1841 
1833 


1852 
1842 
1841 
1844 
1S53 
1844 
1850 
1853 
1842 
1855 
1846 
I8S3 
1853 
1833 
1849 
1841 
1853 
1853 
1853 


RESIDENCE. 


Brown,  Samuel Spilflby 

Brown,  Tbomaa    Tvldesley 

Brairn,  TbotDBoa ■ Glasgow 

Brown,  George Selby 

Brum  well,  George Monkwearmouth 

Brumwell,  Joseph  C Burnley 

Brjce,  James    Dunfermline 

Bryant,  William   Huntingilon 

Buck,  William Colcbeeler 

Buck,  Bichard  C Dudley 

Bullus,  William West  Bromwicli 

Bunn,  Chailes  Nayland 

Biirdon,  John   Durham 

BurdiTooti,  James Plymouth 

Burgess,  William  Henry Dover 

Burns,  James  Adams  Stirling 

Bume,  HohertThofflos  Houghton-le-Sprin 

Burnett,  Robert Frazorburgh 

Burrdl,  George Montrose 

Burrow,  William  B Great  Malvern 

Hurrow,  John  Severn  Great  Malvem 

Bustin,  William Sliotloy  Bridge 

Butcher,  Thomas Chett(aiham 

Butler,  Samuel Bristol 

Butler,  Williiim    Wycombe 

Butler,  Thomas  E Leicester 

Butler,  John  S Liverpool 

Butterfield,  James  Morse    York 

Caddick,  John  Neweastle-undei^L 

Calcy,  Albert  Jarm an  Windsor 

Calvert,  Robert Stokesley 

Calvert,  James Belper 

Campbell,  Donald Glasgow 

Campbell,  Edward   Sunderland 

Carmichael,  Laucblan Edinburgh 

Carr,  William   ■ Leicester 

Carr,  William  Graham     Berwick 

•Carran,  Thomas    Peel,  Isle  ol  Man 

Camithers,  Richard  Birrell    Dumfries 

Cartwright,  William Newcastle-under-L; 

Carter,  William    Manchester 

Chnmberlin,  William   Leicester 

Cbantry,  George  Goole 

Chaplin,  John  Lambert Colchester 

Chaplin,  Allred Lewes 

Chapman,  Henry Ipswich 

Chapman,  William  Ipswich 

Chapman,  Henry Clifton 

Chapman,  Richard  J.  Chipoing  Ongar 

Chapman,  John  Coc^ Congleton 

Chapman,  John    Tring 

Chapman,  William  York 

Cbapman,  William  Fox  Hull 
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Year  of 
Admission. 


1842 

1841 

1853 

1842 

1856 

1851 

1853 

1853 

1842 

1851 

1853 

1856 

1847 

1845 

1841 

1853 

1853 

1846 

1852 

1853 
1855 

1856 

1853 

1841 

1854 

1853 

1849 

1845 

1853 

1852 

1853 

1842 

1853 

1841 

1845 

1848 

1853 

1841 

1853 

1849 

1852 

1853 

1853 

1842 

1847 

1850 

1852 

1841 

1845 

1841 

1841 

1845 

1842 

1853 


No.  of 
Certificate. 


178 


334 
244 


201 


123 


185 


BESIDENCE. 


Chapman,  Edward   Hull 

Chater,  Jonathan Watford 

Chaundy,  Thomas  G Oxford 

Chave,  John  Anstey Uxbridge 

Chenery,  William  H Ipswich 

Cheshire,  John Grrantham 

Childs,  Joseph  Linington    Portsmouth 

Childs,  James  Linington Southsea 

Chipperfield,  Robert    Shirley 

Christian,  Francis Birmingham 

Churchill,  John    Birmingham 

Churchouse,  William  B Chard 

Clarke,  William    Durham 

Clarke,  John  Webster Leicester 

Clarke,  Joseph York 

Clarke,  Benjamin  Joseph Cheltenham 

Clarke,  William   Longsight 

Clarke,  Thomas  Meadows  .'.Richmond 

Clarke,  Frederick Watford 

Clarke,  Robert Devizes 

Clarke,  William  W Dorking 

Clarke,  Thomas    Somerton 

Clater,  Francis Retford 

Clay,  Robert Liverpool 

Clayton,  John  Oates    Leeds 

Clennell,  John  Morton    IsTewcastle-on-Tyne 

Cliil,  Edward    Lewisham 

*Coates,  William    Leeds 

Cobb,  John  S Yarmouth 

Cochrane,  Thomas Falkirk 

Cock,  John    Shindham 

Cocking,  George  Lualow 

Cockton,  John Maryport 

Colbeck,  George  Roy de  Leammgton 

Cole,  Edward  Charles Calne 

Cole,  Walter  Thomas  Weymouth 

Cole,  John WhSttlesea 

Coleman,  James   Cardiflf 

CoUier,  William   Sheffield 

Ceilings,  WiUiam  Henry Bristol 

Colton,  Thomas Selby 

Conacher,  David  Mackinch 

Constable,  Edwin West  Bromwich 

Conway,  William .....Pontypool 

Cooling,  John  Newark 

Cooper,  George  Brown   Brightlingsea 

Cooper,  James  Robert Birmingham 

Cooper,  Thomas    Leicester 

Cooper,  Mark  Ward    Bridlington 

Cooper,  George Exeter 

Cooper,  James  Newbury Bristol 

Cooper,  Thomas   York 

Corbyn,  Joseph  B Becdes 

Corfield,  Thomas  J.  T St.  Day 


VOL.  XVI. 


T«rof 

No.  of 

NAME. 

1          RESIDENCE.   _ 

1B43 

Cornelius.  Richard  Busfell.... 

Teignmouth 

1845 

Corniflli,  Henry  Roberts  _ 

1843 

Corniah,  William 

Brighton 

1841 

Come,  Charles 

Bedford 

1853 

1853 

Cotterell,  William  Hearj-   

Dorer 

1841 

Gorton,  Gilbert  Knill  

1853 

Coaplanct,  Heorj 

Coupland.  Joseph 

1842 

Cousins,  Thomaa  George 

Oxford 

1842 

Coverlej,  John 

Scarborough 

1845 

, Canterbury 

Cowgill,  BrimT.     

Craf&n,  Ralph  Caldwell 

Burnley 

1841 

Croydon 

Craake,  Samuel „. 

1833 

Crarer,  John    

Blairgourie 

1853 

CrieV,  George  Edward    ....... 

Maldon 

1843 

Critchley,  John    „ 

Blackburn 

1842 

Cm^^Vpr,  Hpnrj  HflddiffB 

Brighton 

Crofts,  Holmes  Cheney    

Chatham 

1852 

124 

Croley.  WilUam   

Thetforif 

1842 

Cronshey,  James  

Crook,  George 

1841 

,.,,   Famham 

1841 

rfpnpnnrj  .Tnmwi 

lyongSotton 

Shrewsbury 

York 

1853 

Croasley,  Smith 

HaJiffix 

1853 

Crowe,  Henry  Joaept 

Crowder,  Charles  H 

Tredegar 

1853 

Hull 

1846 

Crowther,  Thomas    

,    ,    Tiekhill 

1841 

Cubitt,  George 

Cu^  Robert  C 

J>Jorwich 

1851 

Bristol 

1853 

Cumine,  Frederick  H. ..... 

Southport 

1841 

Diss 

1853 

Olasgow 

Bedford 

1854 

Cuthbert,  John  Mason    

Cutting,  James  Brny   

Selby 

1853 

Cutis,  Thomas 

B.isfbrd 

IUSS 

Dance,  Wimam  D 

Stourport 

1853 

Dandie,  DaTid  

Perth 

126 

1850 

St.  Alban's 

1848 

184G 

Davidson,  John    

Berwick 

1853 

Davidson,  Charles    

Aberdeen 

1853 

1841 

Dftvies,  Samuel 

Chester 

1S53 

D.Wes,JohiiL 

Uav 
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Year  of 

No  of 

Admission. 

Certificate. 

1853 

1853 

1842 

1841 

1841 

1845 

1848 

1841 

1841 

1842 

1845 

1842 

1854 

1841 

1853 

1853 

1853 

1852 

1853 

1845 

1853 

1853 

1853 

194 

1845 

1853 

1852 

1842 

1842 

1845 

1853 

1847 

1853 

1854 

381 

1842 

1853 

1847 

1842 

1852 

1853 

1850 

1855 

1842 

1845 

1847 

1853 

1847 

■ 

1852 

1841 

1841 

1853 

1842 

1852 

1841 

NAME. 


BESIDENOE. 


Davies,  Peter  Hughes March 

Davies,  William  Henry   Pillgwenlly 

Davies,  Richard  Morgan Oarmartden 

Davis,  John  Dorchester 

Davis,  Robert   ..Dorchester 

Davis,  John  Oliver  Folkstone 

Davis,  John  Oliver,  jun St.  Leonardos 

Davis,  Francis  Leominster 

Davis,  Henry Leamington 

Davis,  Francis   Newbury 

Davison,  Ralph York 

Davy,  Henry , Wiveliscombe 

Dawe,  Sampson Monmouth 

Dawe,  Sampson  R Swansea 

Dawson,  Thomas Preston 

Dawson,  Stanhope    Deptford 

Day,  George Blackheath 

Deacon,  George  F Beccles 

Dearlove,  Thomas  D Brackley 

Death,  John  WUliam  Brompton 

DeBois,  Frederick  Glasgow 

De  Carle,  Joseph Modbury 

Deck,  Arthur    Cambridge 

Dennison,  Matthew Dudley 

Densham,  John  B Plymouth 

Dewar,  Peter  S Dingwall 

Dexter,  James Eastbourne 

Dickerson,  Henry Devonport 

Dickins^  Richard Aylesbury 

Dickinson,  James  B Leeds 

Dingley,  Richard  Loxley Maidstone 

Dixon,  Benjamin Norwich 

•Dixon,  Wilham Southampton 

Dobinson,  William  Sunderland 

Dobson,  James Keswick 

Dodman,  Robert  ...Thomey 

Dodshon,  Edward Sunderland 

Done,  John   Manchester 

Donnall,  George  Sawl Totness 

Dores,  James    Alnwidc 

Doughty,  Richard    Bushey 

Dowell,  William  Cuming    Bristol 

Dowman,  George Southampton 

Down,  Richard  Haydon Torpoint 

Downes,  Joseph   Norwood 

Downing,  Joseph  Gregory Briuntree 

Dowthwaite,  William  Bamet 

Drage,  William  F Birmingham 

Dresser,  Richard  York 

Drew,  John  Pershore 

Dron,  William Kirkcaldy 

♦Dudgeon,  George Nottingham 

Duck,  Daniel Guisborough 


F  2 


COUSTBT  MGMBEBS  OF 


1846 
1642 
1853 
1841 
1842 
1842 
1853 
1833 
18A3 
1847 


1842 
18S3 
1842 
1833 
18S3 
1853 
1853 
1633 
1S4S 
1SS3 
1850 
1842 
18S3 
1833 
1842 
1642 
1842 
1853 
1849 
1841 
1845 
1847 
1843 
1848 
1853 
1853 
1846 
1831 
1842 
1842 
1854 
1842 


1842 
1844 
1353 


nase.  residence. 

Duckett,  Joseph  B Bradfoid 

Duggan,  Heory    Hereford 

BuiicHD,  William Rothesay 

Duncan,  John  Edinbui^h 

Duncan,  Fredericic  MacRae  Sandwich 

Dunhill,  William Donoaster 

Duprey,  Jean  A.  B Jersey 

Duranl,  Frederick  Dorking 

Durant,  Edmund Dorking 

Dulton,  John   Birkenhead 

Dutton,  George    Bolton 

Dyer,  John    Margate 

Dyer,  Thomas  Dyer Exeter 

Dyer,  William  Hali&x 

Dyaon,  John Andover 

Bastes,  Thomas  Henley  Dover 

Edgar,  Jamea   Weaterham 

Edmonds,  Benjamin  M Loweatoff 

Edmondson,  Joha    Preston 

EdwardB,  James  Leicester 

•Edwards,  John  Baker Liverpool 

Edwards,  William    Sidmouth 

Edwards,  Henry  Lincoln 

Edwards,  George Dartford 

Edwards,  William Denbigh 

Etins,  WUliam Huntinmlon 

Eliott,  Samuel  Liskeani 

Ellaby,  John Melton  Mowhroj 

Ellis,  Benjamin Shepton  Mallett 

Ellis,  William  AbergeU 

Ellis,  Richard  Thombury 

Ellison,  John    Liverpool 

EUey,  John  Homcastle 

Ely,  George Biogham 

•England,  William  Paul    Hudderaaeld 

Ereaut,  John    Jersey 

Ereaut,  George    Jersey 

Etherington,  Thomas  G Brighton 

Etheringtoo,  Joseph    Bishop's  Auckland 

Evans,  Thomas Liverpool 

Evans,  Edward Liverpool 

Evans,  Thomas  B LiveiTOol 

Evans,  Henry  S Liverpool 

Evans,  John Heme!  Hempstead 

Evans,  Samuel Caerphilly 

Evans,  AVilliam  Luke Cardiff 

Evans,  John Narbeth 

Evans,  Thomas Aberdara 

Evans,  William  Downing    Newport,  Monmout 

Eyre,  Alfred  B Ipswich 

Eyre,  Thomas  S Lauuceston 

Fairbauk,  James  Hack    Woolwich 

Fairley,  Thomas  Sunderland 
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Year  of 
Admisfflon. 

1841 

1853 

1842 

1853 

1850 

1854 

1853 

1842 

1842 

1842 

1846 

1843 

1852 

1854 

1851 

1853 

1843 

1842 

1841 

1842 

1849 

1853 

1841 

1853 

1842 

1841 

1853 

1853 

1853 

1853 

1853 

1853 

1853 

1841 

1845 

1842 

1849 

1853 

1855 

1846 

1853 

1849 

1842 

1853 

1853 

1853 

1844 

1841 

1849 

1853 

1851 

1841 

1851 


No.  of 
Certificate. 


NAME 


RESIDENCE. 


99 


195 


Fairweather,  John   Newcastle 

Falkner,  Richard Banbury 

Farmer,  John  Putney 

Farrage,  Robert  Rothbury 

Farrant,  Henry    Ottery  St.  Mary 

Farrer,  John  D Chester 

Farrow,  William  Wobum 

Fergusson,  John  Liverpool 

Fielder,  Thomas  Woolridge  Newbury 

Finch,  John Cheltenham 

Finch,  Jacob Swaflfham 

Fincham,  Henry  S Blackheath 

Finlayson,  Thomas  Leith 

Fisher,  William  Henry    Liverpool 

Fisher,  John  Thornhill  Torquay 

Fiske,  Charles  Ipswich 

Fitch,  Robert    Norwich 

Fitt,  Edward Barking 

Fleeming,  William  Wolverhampton 

Fletcher,  Francis Cheltenham 

Fletcher,  Cornelius Nottingham 

Flinn,  John  James  Liverpool 

Flockhart,  William Edinburgh 

Flower,  Thomas  S Matlock — Bath 

Foggitt,  Thomas  Jackson   Thirsk 

Forbes,  William  Reigate 

*Forge,  Christopher  Bridlington 

Forman,  George Birmingham 

Forrest,  Richard  William    Gainsborough 

Forster,  John   Whitehaven 

Forster,  John  Sunderland 

Forsyth,  William Aberdeen 

Foster,  Alfred  Hood    Birmingham 

Foster,  Joseph Collumpton 

Foster,  James  Fawcett    Hull 

Foster,  Edward    Ludlow 

Foster,  Henry  J Maidstone 

Foster,  John Uckfield 

Foster,  George  Pitt Tetbury 

Fowke,  George Stafford 

Fowler,  Edward  Bedale 

Fox,  Charles  James Witney 

Francis,  George    Witham 

Franks,  Alfred Ramsgate 

Eraser,  Charles Largs 

Frazer,  Daniel Glasgow 

Freestone,  Thomas  Morris Bristol 

French,  Gabriel    Chatham 

French,  Joseph  B Chatham 

Fresson,  Lewis  Francis   Stevenage 

Frost,  William  Henry Collumpton 

Fryer,  Henry    Huddersfield 

Funnell,  William  Henry Brighton 
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COUNTBT  MEMBBBS  OF 


Year  of 

No.  of 

Admission. 

Certificate. 

1849 

1853 

1852 

16S 

1842 

1841 

1853 

1842 

1841 

1853 

1850 

1846 

1853 

1853 

1851 

1842 

1842 

1847 

1842 

1853 

1846 

1842 

1853 

1841 

1852 

1853 

1851 

1847 

1847 

87 

1841 

1842 

1856 

433 

1844 

1841 

1852 

71 

1853 

1853 

1850 

1841 

1845 

1848 

1816 

1842 

1842 

1841 

1850 

1841 

1853 

1845 

1842 

1853 

1853 

1853 

1853 

NAME. 


RESIDENCE. 


FurmstoD,  Samuel  C Dartford 

Gall,  Benj amin  David Woodbridge 

Gall,  Alexander Burntisland 

Gamble,  Richard Grantham 

Garbutt)  CorDelius ...Gateshead 

Garbutt,  Cornelius  D Gateshead 

Gardener,  Charles Tunbridge  Wells 

Gardner,  James ....Edinburgh 

Garland,  William Leeds 

Garle,  William Uttoxeter 

Garlick,  Thomas  H Halifax 

Garlick,  John  Holmwood 

Garnett,  Joseph   Newcastle-on-Tyne 

Gamham,  Barrincton Brighton 

Garratt,  John  Ccupman Rugbj 

Garside,  Burdett Southport 

Gascoigne,  George  Harrogate 

Gay,  George Stroud 

Geake,  John St.  Columb 

G^ldard,  John St.  Austell 

Geldard,  Richard  Kelly  Plymouth 

Gerrard,  Joseph  Longton 

Gibbons,  William Plymouth 

Gibbs,  William Ryde 

Gibson,  William  Middleton Bristol 

Gilbert,  George    # Portsea 

Gilpin,  Benjamin ISTewcastle-on-Tyne 

*Giles,  Richard  William   Clifton 

Giles,  Richard  Bobbet Clifton 

Gill,  Samuel Pendleton 

Gissing,  Thomas  W Wakefield 

Glaisby,  John   York 

Glaisyer,  Thomas Brighton 

Glanfield,  George..... Torquay 

Glasier,  Samuel    Manchester 

Glew,  William  Selby 

Glover,  Samuel Liverpool 

Gloyne,  Thomas  Hadfield  Dewsbury 

Glynn,  William Torquay 

Goadsby,  Thomas Manchester 

Goddard,  Henry  Edward    Great  Yarmouth 

Goddard,  Joseph ...Leicester 

Goodall,  Thomas  Ensham 

Goodall,  John  Newcastle-on-Tyne 

Goodall,  Henry ...Derby 

Goode,  Thomas ...Congleton 

Goodrich,  George Dursley 

Goodson,  Jose]:HL Beeston 

Gordelier,  Paid  William  Gibbs Sittingboume 

Gord(Mi,  Alexander Aberdeen 

Gordon,  John  Edinburgh 

Goss,  Samuel    Barnstaple 

Gould,  John  G : Teignmouth 


eoRKBQTSD  PAQS. 
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Tar  of 
AdmUunn 

No.  of 
CertJaoaU. 

HAME. 

1          HESIDENCE. 

1841 

130 

Gray,  Alexander  F. 

EdinbuTBh 

Cupar,  Angiu 

1852 

131 

Gray,  John   

Gray,  WUliani  

Rothwell 

Greavea,  Abraham   

1833 

Greaves,  ^ViUiani 

Leeds 

1842 

Greaves,  Hicbard 

Ripon 

Witham 

18^3 

Green,  Robert  PoyntoQ  

1853 

Green,  George 

Selby 

ms 

Green.  WUliam  M 

Green,  \ViIliBm    

Bath 

1854 

24S 

Rrppn,  .TnniM 

Droitwich 

1853 

1819 

Greenwell,  William  C 

NewcBBtle 

1848 

Greenwood,  John 

Gregory,  Edward  Jamea 

Cheltenham 

Grefg,  WiUiam 

Glasgow 

Griffith,  Kobert    

Cainarvon 

1844 

Griffith,  Charles  

Weston-super-Mare 

Griffith,  Richard 

Slough 

1853 

Griffiths,  John 

Manchester 

Griffiths,  John  

Griffiths,  William 

ISSS 

IS 

•Grindley,  Robert  D 

Cheater 

Groom,  Wiitiara  Biahop 

Grounds,  George  Field  

18S2 

Bishop  Storlford 

Grounds,  Ambroae  

Groves,  Simon 

95 
103 

1853 

Groves,  Thomaa  Bennett 

Weymouth 

Groves,  Edward   

Hommersmitli 

1852 

Omndy,  Ednin 

1842 

Culliver,  Walker  Job 

1842 

Gnndry,  William 

Bristol 

Gunner,  George  

GumeU.  Thomas 

Dartford 

Guy,  Guy 

Helstone 

1832 

GwUlim,  John  Cole 

1853 

Hadfield,  John 

Hadfietd,  William    

Hadfield.  William  P 

Newark 

HadSdd,  Frederick  E 

Bury  St  Edmunds 

,       ,Tlminsf*T 

Hagley,  WiUiam  Thomas 

1852 

Ba^h,  Joseph 

Leeda 

1SS3 

1843 

Hall,  Joseph 

Salford 

Hali,  Thomas    

Newcasde-on-Tyne 

4 

1B52 

Hall,  John  Kchard 

Canterbury 

72 


OOUNTRT  MEMBERS  OF 


Date  of 
Admission 

1853 

1853 

1853 

1842 

1842 

1853 

1849 

1849 

1842 

1850 

1853 

1841 

1853 

1853 

1846 

1855 

1853 

1853 

1853 

1853 

1852 

1842 

i842 

1853 

1852 

1854 

1853 

1853 

1853 

1842 

1842 

1848 

1852 

1853 

1841 

1853 

1853 

1853 

1853 

1841 

1851 

1842 

1848 

1842 

1853 

1847 

1842 

1853 

1845 

1845 

1853 

1847 

1842 

1842 

1846 


No.  of 
Certifloate. 


383 
230 


203 


NAME. 


ADDRESS. 


Hall,  Richard  Brecon 

Hall,  Henry  R.  F. Hull 

Hall,  Robert Stamford 

Hall,Gfeorge Huddersfield 

Hall,  John  Dean Wycombe 

Hall,  John  Eaton Southampton 

Hall,  Thomaa  Grantham 

Hallam,  Edward , Axbridge 

Halls  worth,  Thomas    Manchester 

Ham,  Charles  H Exeter 

Ham,  John ; Nether  Stowey 

Hambrook,  Odden  Dover 

Htimer,  John    .J Manchester 

Hamilton,  Julius Poole 

Hammon,  Richard  Folkestone 

Handley;  John Wakefield 

Hardie,  James  Dundee 

Harding,  James  Jdhn Sudbury 

Hardman,  Thomas  B Liverpool 

Hare,  Josiah  William Harleston 

Hargreaves,  Henry Oldham 

Harold,  William Battle 

Harper,  Henr^  Leamington 

Harrington ,  Richai^d  B.  .', Rayleign 

Harrington,  Arthur Rochford 

Harris,  William  Harry   Northampton 

Harris,  Daniel  Roteley    Ware 

Harris,  Joshua Wolverton 

Harrison,  Thomas    Leeds 

Harrison,  Thomas    Bradford 

Harrison,  James  Parker Carlisle 

Hart,  James Bolton 

Hart,  Hugh Glasgow 

Hart,  Greoree  William Hull 

Hartland,  James Bristol 

Hartley,  Robert  Manchester 

Hartshond,  William  H Lronbridge 

Hartshorn,  Henry    lronbridge 

Hartshorn,  Thomas lronbridge 

Harvey,  Thomas  Leeds 

Harwood,  John    Putney 

Haselar,  Albert    Cranbrook 

HatfuU,  Robert Deptford 

Hattersley,  John Barton-on-Humber 

Hawkins,  Henry  Ford Rugeley 

Haydon,  Frederick  Walter Fordinsbridge 

Haydon,  H6nry  William Dawli£ 

Hayman,  Alfred  Neath 

Hayward,  William  G Reading 

Hayward,  Edward  Ipswich 

Hayward,  Charles   JSanchester 

Hazell,  Robert  W Maidstone 

Head,  John  Lewes 

Headley,  Morris  Bridlington  Quay 

Heald,  William    Sleaford 
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Healey,  Samuel  George  Hull 

Hetttli,  Edward    Cromer 

Heathcotc,  ThomasSarl Newcastle-under-Ljna 

Helton,  John  iicboles ....Manchester 

Hedderley,  John Nottingham 

Hedderley,  Samuel Nottingham 

Hello  well,  Daniel Leeds 

Helmrich,  William Ayr 

Heming,  Riahard  George Worcester 

Hcming,  Kohert   Sunderland 

Hempsted,  Robert  St.  Leonard's 

HenderEon,  John Aberdeen 

Henley,  Henry Lyme  Kegia 

Hensball,  John Congloton 

Hensleigh,  Henry Plymouth 

Hepworth,  William Mnncheater 

Heringtou,  Joseph   .■ Cranley 

Hero,  William  Henry St.  Austell 

Hewett,  William  Henry :....GreBt  Yarmouth 

Rewlins,  Edward Leatherhead 

Hibberl,  Walter  Neath 

Hick,  Matthew  Eussey    Wakefield 

Hick,  Allan  Wath 

Hick,  Joseph Bradford 

Hlekinan,  Joseph  Frederick    Kewbury 

Hicks,  Robert  Lerwick 

llifle^,  Richard  J'ames Deronport 

Biggins,  Thomas  S. Hudderafield 

Higgins,  William Chester 

Higgs,  John  SeagraTe Market  Harborough 

Highway,  Henry Walsall 

Hill,  Lawrence Sherborne 

Hill,  Charles  William Burnley 

HUI,  Richard Brulon 

Hill,  William   Manchester 

Hill,  Simon   Flrmoutli 

HiU,  John Sheffield 

Hill,  Thomaa    Deddiogton 

HinchcIifTe,  Ferrand Manchester 

Ilincks,  Thomas  it .Chester 

Hinds,  James  Coventry 

Hine,  AUred Beaminster 

Hitchcock,  Charles  Edmund Colchester 

Hitchcock,  William  Richards Taunton 

Hohson,  Charles  Beverley 

Hodder,  Henry Bristol 

Hoddy,  Benjamin Coggeahall 

Hodgeton,  David Brechin 

Hodgetts,  George West  Bromwich 

Hodgson,  Edward    Stockton 

Hodkinson,  Henry  MacclesBeld 

Hogg,  Henry Bristol 

Hogg,  Thomas Bideford 

Holden,  James > Hurley 

Holden,  Richard  .Yort 


1853 
1843 
ISS3 

18d3 
IS42 
1S45 

1846 
1845 
1842 
leS2 
18S3 
"1.853 
1843 
1842 
1S42 
I«4S 


1853 
1833 
1841 
"1«54 
1853 
I8S3 
1853 
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COUNTBY  MEMBERS  OF 


Tear  of 

No.  of 

AdmissioiL 

Certificate. 

1842 

1853 

1853 

1854 

1841 

1841 

1843 

1853 

1842 

1842 

1853 

1842 

1853 

1841 

1841 

1845 

1853 

1853 

1851 

1853 

1856 

1841 

1853 

1853 

1842 

1842 

1846 

1853 

1855 

1851 

1853 

1842 

1851 

10 

1849 

1842 

1842 

1853 

1853 

1842 

1851 

1852 

135 

1853 

1842 

1855 

1853 

1844 

1845 

1851 

1853 

1853 

1853 

1853 

306 

1852 

1854 

136 

ADDHE88. 


Holdsworth,  Mark    Horncastle 

Holdswortb,  Thomas  W... Birmingham 

Holland,  William  Charles  Tring 

Holland,  William Market  Deeping 

Hollick,  Thomas  Chatham 

HoUier,  Elliott Dudley 

Holt,  George  Palmer  Bexley  Heath 

Holt,  Kichard  Wylde Seacombe 

Holtum,  Edward Canterbury 

Holyoake,  William Manchester 

Hooker,  Thomas  E Wellington. 

Hooper,  Henry    Brighton 

Hopper,  Kichard Sunderland 

Hopwood,  Henry  J.  S Richmond,  Surrey 

Homer,  Stephen  Hartlepool 

Homsby,  John  Harwood Odiham 

Horsey,  James • Portsea 

Horsfield,  John  Morell Prestwich 

Houghton,  James Liverpool 

Houghton,  Thomas Oxford 

Houlton,  James    Wetherby 

Howard,  Robert  Stratford-le-Bow 

Howard,  John  Eliot Stratford-le-Bow 

Howard,  Richard Tunbridge  Wells 

Howard,  John Manchester 

Howman,  Philip  Winchcombe 

Howorth,  James  ...» Doncaster 

Howroyd,  Joseph. Salford 

Howson,  Thomas  J Newcastle 

Howson,  Thomas  B Oxford 

Hubbard,  Robert  William Kenilworth 

Hudson,  Richard Kendal 

Hugging,  George  Thomas   , Bamet 

Hughes,Edward Altrincham 

Hughes,  Samuel  Stourbridge 

Hulbert,  Robert  Skeat    Basingstoke 

Hulme,  John  Hughes Norwich 

Hulme,  Thomas   Oldham 

Humphreys,  Matthew Nottingham 

Hunt,  Thomas Croydon 

Hunter,  David Edinburgh 

Hunter,  John    Gosport 

Huntley,  John  .. Wimbome 

Hurdon,  James..... Appledore 

Hurman,  John Bridgewater 

Hurst,  William  T.  H Abergavenny 

Husband,  Matthew Exeter 

Hutchinson,  James  J*... Manchester 

Ili£fe,  Thomas   Nuneaton 

Ingham,  Richard  H. Manchester 

Ingham,  Henry   Wellingore 

Isaac,  George  Washington . . . , Bristol 

Iverach,  William Kirkwall 

Jaap,  John   Glasgow 
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Tesrof 

No.  of 

Admiaskm. 

Certifloate 

1850 

1842 

1845 

1841 

1849 

1852 

1852 

105 

1853 

1853 

1853 

1853 

1842 

1853 

1853 

1853 

1846 

1853 

1855 

286 

1841 

1842 

1853 

1853 

1842 

1852 

1853 

1841 

1853 

1841 

1853 

1842 

1845 

1845 

1842 

1853 

1853 

1848 

1853 

1848 

1841 

1853 

1841 

1853 

1844 

1853 

1850 

J842 

1846 

1853 

1845 

1852 

1853 

1852 

137 

1841 

1854 

NAME. 


ABBBXSS. 


JsLckson,  William  R.  P Ewell 

Jackson,  William  Greorge   Hartlepool 

Jackson,  Edmund.... Lancaster 

Jackson,  Thomas Manchester 

Jackson,  Kobert Manchester 

Jackson,  Robert  R ...Liverpool 

Jackson,  William Stowmarket 

Jackson,  John  Morley 

Jackson,  Henry Liverpool 

James,  John  ratrj  Cardiff 

James,  Henry  Bognor 

James,  John Truro 

Jameson,  Walter  C Bath 

Jefferson,  Peter    Leeds 

Jeffery,  Russell Cheltenham 

Jenkins,  Henry  Maine Christchurch 

Jenkins,  John   Peterchurch 

Jennings,  John  Edgell    Southampton 

Jennings,  William   Halifax 

Jennings,  Reginald  Hereford 

Jessop,  Jonathan Halifax 

Jewison,  Robert  Thorne 

Job,  Richard  Osman   Truro 

Jobson,  William  Dundee 

Johnson,  Thomas Leek 

Johnson,  John  H Liverpool 

Johnson,  John  B Uttoxeter 

^Johnson,  Samuel  Liverpool 

Jones,  John Aberdare 

Jones,  Edward  Bowen Carmarthen 

JcHies,  Samuel  Urwick    Leamington 

Jones,  John  Holyw^ 

Jones,  William Liverpool 

Jones,  David Narberth 

Jones,  Owen  Lewis Liverpool 

Jones,  Charles Birkenhead 

Jones,  Ellis  Powell  Rhyl 

Jones,  James SaJford 

Jones,  Charles  .^ Hanley 

Jones,  Thomas  J Newport 

Jones,  William  B Kingston-on-Thames 

Jones,  William  Thorpe    Southwell 

Jones,  Oliver  Ellis  Welshpool 

Jones,  Thomas Welshpool 

Jones,  William  A Waterloo 

Judson,  Thomas  Ripon 

Jull,  Thomas Romford 

Keall,'Powell  Skinner Bristol 

Keeling,  George  Ratcliffe Epsom 

Keene,  Alfred  .. Leamington 

Keith,  James Aberdeen 

Kemp,  David    Portobello 

Kemp,  Grover  Brighton 

Kemp,  John ^....Brighton 


COUNTRY  MEMBERS  OP 


1351 
1853 
1852 
1853 
1843 
1S46 
1853 
1847 
1852 
1842 
1841 
1853 
1841 
1852 
1853 
1841 
18S3 
1853 
1853 
1834 
1853 
1853 


1S42 
1842 
1853 
1842 
1643 
1842 
1841 


1853 
1853 
1853 
1853 
1842 
1853 
1842 
1843 
1841 
1853 
1841 
1842 
1855 
1853 
1842 
1S53 
1841 


^  KAME.  ADDBBSS. 

Eendall,  Frederick  Stratford-on-ATOn 

Kendall,  GeorfiQ  Maabam 

Kennedy,  William  Glasgow 

Keiit,  Alfred Steatford-le-Bow 

Kenwrick,  Edwin  C Birmingham 

Ker,  Thomas  Foster    Mancbester 

Eer,  Thomas Edinburgh 

Kernlek,  Samuel  Penrose  Cardiff 

Keniot,  Joseph Naples 

Kemot,  Septimus ....Naples 

Kershaw,  Joseph Mancheater 

Kershaw,  James    Southport 

Kershaw,  Gem^ Uitehin 

Kiddy,  Samuel Helper 

Kimbell,  Henry    Knowle 

Tilimbei-h-,  George Bilston 

Kinch,  Cliurles Henley-on-Thames 

Kinder,  John    ...,.....--- ..-.Glosaop 

King,  William  George Market  Drayton 

King,  Thomas  Simmons  Rochester 

King,  William  — Soham 

King,  Charles  Montagne Southend 

King,  Ellis Southend 

Kir^  John    Maidstone 

Brk,  Charles   Hartley  Row 

Kirk,  Thomas   Liverpool 

Kirkbride,  William Penrith 

Kirkus,  Joel Liverpool 

Kirkwood,  William  Stirling 

Kirton,  Joseph  Bishop Hull 

Etching,  Charles Haverhill 

Knapman,  John    Exeter 

Knight,  Edward  Sackville  Bridport 

Knight,  Alfred Cirencester 

Knight,  John  Mcsser  Rochester 

'Knott,  Thomas Exeter 

Knowles,  Eichard  John  Demerara 

Knowlea,  John  J Sandwich 

Lacy,  John    Reepham 

Laird,  William Dundee 

Lamotte,  Thomas  tiallye    Bristol 

Lancaster.  Henry     Croydon 

Land,  John  Leeds 

Lane,  Joseph    Hampstead 

Langibrd,  William   King's  Lynn 

Lansdale,  Ralph  Wycombe 

Large,  Henrj-   Nottingham 

Lasham,  John  Dedham 

Lathbury,  Robert    Liverpool 

Lavers,  Thomas  Howard    Lewishsm 

•Lavin  "ton,  Edwin Bristol 

Law,  William    Forfar 

Lea,  Henry  Clairmont Hastings 

Lea,  Samuel EUesmere 

Lea,  John  Wheeley Worcester 
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185S 
1S41 
1823 


1S52 
\653 
1B53 


1S53 
1B53 

1846 


NAME.  BBSIDKKCB. 

Leach,  "Williain  _ Aehton- under- Ljna 

Leadbetter,  William  Austin    Meltoa  Mowbray 

Leaj,  Joserfi    BirmiDghttm 

Leech,  William Colchester 

Leggatt,  JohnTudway   Warehun 

Loignton,  John  H Durham 

Leith,  James Edinburgli 

Lever,  William Hosting^ 

Lewie,  Thomas  V Ebbu  Vale 

Lindsay,  Eobert   Edinburgh 

Lines,  George  Hertford 

Xiusley,  Thomaa  York 

Lister,  George Cottingham 

Littlefield,  James  Wavell    Ventnor.IsleofWight 

Lloyd,  Edmund     Richmond 

Lloyd,  Frederick  Eugge Highgatc 

Lloyd,  Thouma  Henry Woolwich 

Lloyd,  Henry    Deptford 

Lock,  William  Boston 

Lockyer,  George  Deptford 

Loggin,  Charles  Frederick Stratford- on- A  von 

Longfield,  Joseph Leeds 

Longriag,  John Appleby 

Lord,EDis    RoohdJe 

Lord,  Charles    Todmorden 

Lofthouse,  James Hull 

Lovett,  John Gloucester 

Lowe,  Thomas Liverpool 

Lowndes,  Kerrey Stoclroort 

Luff,  William   Oxford 

Lumiden,  James  Peterhead 

Lupton,  Thomas  York 

Lynch,  John  R Manchester 

Mabson,  William. Great  Yarmouth 

MacdoQftld,  John  Thomas  Wiabeach 

McDiarmid,  John  B Deal 

Maefarlane,  John  F, Edinburgh 

Macfarlane,  Wardlaw Edinburgh 

McGrejior,  Andrew Glasgow 

McGuffie,  John  R Liverpool 

Mackay,  John  Edinburgh 

Mackintosh,  Archibald    Rothesay 

Mackintosh,  James Galaahields 

Maddock,  Wdliam   Tunbridge  Wells 

Madge,  James Devizes 

Maggs,  Samuel  Blount    St.  Leonard's 

Mnggs,  Thomas    Yeovil 

Malebam,  Henry Sheffield 

Maling,  William  Newcastle-on-Tjne 

Manfield,  John  W Salford 

Manifold,  John  J.    Weaverham 

Mansley,  Allen Leigh 

Manthorp,  Samuel  Colcheater 

March,  William Newark. 


COUNTBT  MTiiMmtBR  OF 


EBBIDBSCI 


18S3 
1849 
184S 
18S2 
1842 
1842 
1833 
1842 
1B42 


1853 
1853 
1853 
1843 
1842 
1848 
1842 
1843 
1842 


1842 
1843 

1845 


1853 
1842 
1853 
1853 
1833 
1845 
1853 
1853 


}{arc!uuit.  Charles  iFredeiick IpEwich 

iUarder,  JameB  Wood Lyme  Regis 

MarlkS,  George...—,- ....Bradford 

MarJor,  Jabez  Lees,  near  OliUu 

MarrisoD,  Georae Cnliie 

Marsden,  Joseph Middleton-in-Te 

Wiirsb,  Joseph  T \\  irkswortli 

Mnrsli,  William  M. Gevenoaks 

MarBhall,  Juliii  P G^Dsborough 

Marshall,  Kobcrt ^Boston 

Marshall,  James  A ...Wsltham  Abbej 

KlarstDii,  Richard Ludlow 

Marlin,  Edward  W. Giuldibrd 

Martin,  Thomas  Lewea 

Martin,  John    Bristol 

Martin,  Charles    Stroud 

Martin,  Henry  G.    .St,  Alhuns 

Martin,  Thomas Liverpool 

Martjn,  John  J. Brighton 

Mason,  Joseph  W Cirencester 

Mason,  "Willism  W Manchester 

Mason,  William    Hastings 

Mather,  William  Manchester 

Mathias,  "William  B Glasgow 

Maunder,  Alexander Weston- super- M 

MawBon,  John Newcustle-on-]^ 

May,  Enoch Tewkesbury 

May,  Chai'les    Beading 

Majnard,  Eobert  H Brandon  _ 

lUaya,  Eobert  James  John South  Shields 

Meadows,  Joha    Leicester 

Mease,  Solomon  Jfwth  Shields 

Mease,  Robert  D North  Shielda 

Meatyard,  Robert    Badngetoke 

Sledd,  Joseph.  Gloucester 

Medcalf,  Benjamin  Ware 

Medcalf,  Ebeneeer   Lower  Tooting 

Mednin,  Aaron Bkckhe&th 

Melhuisb,  John    .Taunton 

Melson,  John Hall 

Mcre^th,  Edwin  Bichard  Bristol 

Merrick,  Thomas  J. „ Northampton 

Merryncnther,  Charles  Leicester 

•Metcalfe,  Christopher  Hull 

Michell,  John  A, Falmouth 

Millais,  Thomas    Jersey 

Miller,  Jeptha Sai&on  Walden 

Miller,  Charles Oxford 

Miller,  William Liverpool 

Miller,  William  Henry   Sheffield 

MUler,  John  Thomas  Sheffield 

Mills,  Robert  M Bourne 

Mills,  Jamea  Arthur Dereham  East 

MUtoD,  William  .„ Exeter 
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Tear  of 

No.  of 

AdmiBskni.  ( 

Certificate. 

1847 

1853 

1842 

1846 

1844 

1856 

40 

1846 

1842 

1841 

1842 

1844 

1853 

1848 

1844 

1853 

1852 

1844 

1849 

1853 

1842 

1841 

1847 

1853 

1853 

1851 

1853 

1852 

1849 

63 

1853 

1841 

1849 

1842 

1844 

1842 

1853 

■ 

1848 

1856 

262 

1842 

1853 

1853 

1853 

1853 

1854 

1845 

1853 

1853 

1847 

1853 

1852 

1841 

1853 

1853 

1 

1841 

1842 

NAME. 


BS8IDENCE. 


Mitchell,  John Manchester 

Mitchell,  Thomas Sunderland 

Mole,  William  Tingey St.  Neots 

Monro,  Henry Newcastle-on-Tyne 

Moor,  Joseph   Bury  St.  Edmunds 

Moore,  Edward  H Shoreham 

Moore,  John Blackpool 

Moore,  Henry Worcester 

Mordaunt,  Alfred Southampton 

Morgan,  Benjamin  Llandilo 

Morris,  Alfred  Philip  Stourbridge 

Morris,  Philip  Henry Newport,  Monmouth 

Morse,  Charles  B Bishop  Stortford 

*Morse,  George ^ Mortlake 

^Morton,  Jameson Ramsbottom 

Morton,  John  Durham 

Morton,  Greorge  Stratford-le-Bow 

Moss,  William Carlisle 

Mount,  William Canterbury 

Mount,  John Manchester 

MuUett,  Charles  Uminster 

Mumbray,  Robert  George Manchester 

Mumby,  Charles  Gosport 

Munday,  Edward  Smith Worthing 

Mundy,  William  Melksham 

Murdoch,  William   Glasgow 

Murdoch,  George Glasgow 

Murdoch,  James Glasgow 

Murdoch,  David  Falmk 

Muriel,  Harry  Brooke Brighton 

Muskett,  Charles Diss 

Muskett,  James   Harleston 

Musson,  Telemachus  G Birmingham 

Napier,  James Edinburgh 

Narracott,  Henry Torquay 

Naftel,  Thomas  S Guernsey 

Needham,  Slater Leicester 

*Negus,  SamueL....^- Northampton 

Neil,  John « Glasgow 

Newby,  William  Henry  Perth 

Newbery,  Henry  Biggleswade 

Newcome,  John   Grantham 

Newman,  Robert Bewdley 

Newman,  Thomas    Hartley  Row 

Newman,  Walter  F.    Falmouth 

Newton,  George  Newcastle 

Newton,  Christophw  .Edinburgh 

Niblett,  John    Stroud 

Nicol,  George  Pulteney  Town 

Nichol,  Anthony Newcastle-on-Tyne 

Nichol,  Thomas  Dale  Newcastle-on-l^ne 

Nicholas,  John Narberth 

NichoUs,  James    .Stourbridge 

Nielson,  Francis  E Buxton 
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COUNTRY  MEMBERS  OF 


Year  of 

No.  of 

Admission. 

Certificate. 

1850 

1843 

1845 

1853 

1841 

1846 

1853 

1842 

1853 

1844 

1853 

1842 

1845 

1842 

1845 

1842 

1845 

1842 

1842 

1842 

1841 

1841 

1847 

1842 

1845 

1842 

1853 

1853 

1853 

1853 

1841 

1842 

1842 

1853 

1854 

312 

1842 

1841 

1842 

1850 

1850 

1853 

1353 

1853 

1853 

1853 

1853 

1853 

1841 

1853 

1841 

1853 

1854 

314 

1855 

313 

1842 

1853 

NAME. 


BESIDENCB. 


Nightingale,  Joseph  S Hull 

Nightingale,  Henry  L Egham 

Nind,  George   Wandsworth 

Nix,  John  K Billericaj 

Noakes,  Richard  Brighton 

Northcrof^,  Jonathan Esher 

Norwood,  Thomas    Hastings 

Oakey,  Joseph  Malpas    Preston 

Obbinson,  Thomas  Sleaford 

*01iYer,  William., Bristol 

Oliver,  John Liverpool 

Orange,  John  Portsea 

Otter,  William Bloxham 

Overbury,  Henry Alcester 

Owen,  Griffith Caernarvon 

Owen,  William ..Newcastle-on-Tyne 

Owles,  James  Bungay 

Owles,  John Yarmouth 

Pain,  George  Alison    Cambridge 

Paine,  William Canterbury 

Palk,  Edward  Southampton 

*Palk,  John Exeter 

Palmer,  Faithful ...Chdtenham 

Palmer,  Thomas  J. East  Grinstead 

Palmer,  Thomas  William Leicester 

Parker,  Edward  Carlisle 

Parker,  Frederick    i Derby- 
Parker,  John    Birmmgham 

Parker,  Matthew Bath 

Parker,  William  Henry Leeds 

Parker,  Thomas  Halifax 

Parkes,  Joseph Atherstone 

Parkes,  Thomas  Woolwich 

Parkes,  John  C.  ..» Woolwich 

*Parkes,  John  P Manchester 

Parkinson,  Thomas  Liverpool 

*Parnell,  John   Peterborough 

Parsons,  Thomas Leicester 

Parsons,  John  Ottery  St.  Mary 

Parsons,  William Portsmouth 

Parton,  Joseph Nantwich 

Pasmore,  George Exeter 

Pate,  Henry  Thomas  Ely 

Paterson,  William    Aberdeen 

Patterson,  George    Stamford 

Patten,  William  Hinde   Stockport 

Pattinson,  Richard  John Carlisle 

Paul,  Horace    Halsted 

*Paulden,  William Altrincham 

Payne,  Reuben  Craven  Bridgewater 

Payne,  William  Frederick Aylesbury 

Peake,  Henry Dover 

Peake,  James Walmer 

Pearce,  Thomas Gloucester 

Pearce,  James Eadderminster 
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fMrof 
dndssioii 


1852 

1853 

1842 

1842 

1842 

1853 

1853 

1853 

1852 

1853 

1851 

1855 

1841 

1843 

1853 

1853 

1853 

1853 

1852 

1853 

1845 

1845 

1842 

1853 

1845 

1841 

1848 

1853 

1853 

1841 

1853 

1853 

1853 

1853 

1853 

1853 

1842 

1853 

1852 

1845 

1854 

1846 

1853 

1855 

1852 

1842 

1842 

1852 

1842 

1841 

1846 

1853 

1853 

1841 


No.  of 
Certificate. 


15 


NAME. 


EESIDENCE. 


Fearless,  John East  Grinsted 

Pearman,  Henry Stourbridge 

Pearson,  Charles  James Swansea 

Peart,  David Witham 

Peat,  Walter Fareham 

Featson,  Henry  Robert  Salford 

Pegg,  Herbert Birmingham 

Penney,  George  Preston 

Penney,  William Poole 

Penrice,  Joseph Workington 

Peppercorn,  Benjamin ^..Lincoln 

Perfect,  George  Portsea 

Ferrins,  William Worcester 

Perry,  Solomon    Tavistock 

Fertwee,  Edward Romford 

Pertwee,  Alfred  R Chelmsford 

Phillips,  John  Birmingham 

Phillips,  Griffith  CardiflT 

Phillips,  Edward  James Newport,  Monmouth 

Phillips,  John  !N'ewport,  Monmouth 

Phillips,  Thomas Wincanton 

Philpott,  John < Bromyard 

Pickering,  Henry Leicester 

Pickering,  Atkinson. Hull 

Pickup,  Thomas  Hartley Blackburn 

Pickup,  John    Manchester 

Pickup,  Yarey Salford 

Pidgeon,  Henry  Shrewsbury 

Pidgeon,  John Taunton 

Pierce,  Edward  Lloyd Shelton 

Pilley,  Samuel Boston 

Pilley,  John Boston 

Piquet,  John Jersey 

Pissey,  William    Rayleiffh 

Pitts,  Robert  Christopher  Norwidh 

Player,  Edmund  Bristol 

Pocklington,  James Sydenham 

FoUard,  William  J iNiulsea 

Pouting,  Thomas  Cadby  Bristol 

Pooley,  John  Carpenter Bath 

Porter,  William  Henry   • Rochester 

Portway,  John Bury  St.  Edmund» 

Potts,  Thomas Newcastle 

Poulton,  John Newton  Abbott 

Powell,  Frederick  W Leith 

Powell,  John    Shaftesbury 

Powell,  Edward   Winchester 

Power,  Edward    Walton-on-Thamea 

Pownall,  John Salford 

Pratt,  John  Chichester 

Pratt,  John  Bradford 

Pratt,  Richard  Munton  Otley 

Priestlay,  Henry Pontefract 

Priestley,  John *Iiverpool 


VQL.xyi« 


CODBTBY  UBMBEBS  OF 


Adml«^oa.  CcrtUtate. 

18S2 
JSflfi 
1»S5 
1842 
1841 
1848 
18S3 
1841 
1853 

isfia 

184K 
1833 
18S3 

1852 
1841 
1855 
1853 
1851 
1841 

ru» 

1654 
1853 
1853 
1SS3 
1841 
1841 
1845 
1853 
18S3 
1853 
1848 
1842 
1S53 
1B53 
1851 
1853 
1S42 
1842 
1S4I 
1653 
1841 
ISM 
1852 
1853 
1842 
1841 
18^ 


Prince,  Henrj  .„ 

'Pring,  WsUer  

Prior.  George  T „. 

Frockter,  Richard  Edgciunbe    . 

Froclar,  William 

Phjtior,  William 

Frocter,  Joseph    

Proctor,  William 

ProU,  WiUiam..... 

ProK,  William,  jim , 

Ptout,  Eobert  

IProwse,  Charles 

Pl-yer,  William  Symes 

PuUin,  Edwin  «... 

Piirdue,  Thomas  

■Pyne,  Joseph  J 

Quiae,  James 

Bedford,  Isaiah  C - , 

Aadley,  WiUiam  ValentinB. 

Rae,James 

Ba  in  ey,  Edward  

IBalfa,  Ucory  Charles 

Bamsuy,  James     m,,.,.^,... 

Ramsey,  Uem'y  P , 

Ramskill,  Parsoa 

RanduU,  Edward  Mayor 

Raadall,  WiUiam  JBrodribb 

Randall,  Thomas 

ftnudleson,  William 

Ranken,  James  Anderaon 

Raiikin,  'William 

Ranafurd,  Samuel 

Ransom,  WUliam ™ , 

Bonsome,  Thomas 

Rastrick,  George  T. , 

Raslrici,  William  Henry   

Bastrick,  Joseph  Llnlngton    .... 

Roatriek,  John  Alfred 

Raw,  John 


Rayner,  John   - 

Rayner,  John 

Read,  Thomas 

Reading,  Eohert  Grant  .. 
Beadnac,  William 


KEBIDSNCB'. 

..  Taunton 
....Taunton 
...Oxford 
...Cheltenham 
...Liverpool 
—Newcastle 
...Barnard  Custle 
...Newcastle 
-..Huntly 
...ffiinlly 
...Mil ton  Abliott 
...Bristol 
...Axminster 
...Northasiptoa 
—Witney 
..-Manchester 
..Songlaa,  Isle  of  I 
...Deronport 
...SfacSield 
...Stirling 
...Spilsby 
...Brentford 
...Penrith 
...Aahford 

.--Southampton 

....Southampton 

...Wareham 

...WhitehaTCn 

...Forfar 

...Kilmarnock 

...Cleveden 

...Hitchin 

...Manchester 

...Geelong 

...Portsea 

. .  .Sautbseo, 

.-.Woolwich 

...Preston 

...Jedburgh 

„.Ii.iTerposl 

...Nottingham 

_.E'ibridge 


Redmayne,  Christopher  

Rees,  William  Henry  

Reeve,  William,    

Reid,  David  S 

Reid,  David 

Reid,  John  


...Leighton  Buzzard 
. . .  A^by-de-la-Zoaci 

...Warrington 

...Dartmouth 

...  Canterbury 

...Anstrutber 

...Aberdeen 

...Montrose 

,..HdU 
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fc    No.  of 
L  Certificate. 


109 


331 

249 
19» 


6 


[^ 


NAMB. 


HBSIDEircfi. 


Bernhardt,  George  >...r... Leeds 

Kendall,  John  M. Torquay 

Reynolds,  William  ..^Halesworth 

Reynolds,  Richard  ....Leeds 

Rhodes,  Frank # ....Wycombe 

Rhodes,  James Manchester 

Rich,  Thomas Weston-super-Mtfia 

♦Richards,  William Falmouth 

Richardson,  Allen    ,» Manchester 

Richmond,  Robert  . . .  .v Leighton  Buzzard 

Righton,  Job  Castle    Tam worth 

Rimmington,  Felix  M Bradford 

.  Ritson,  John .^ Sunderland 

Ritson,  John  George  Sunderland 

Ritson,  Thomas Sunderland 

Roberton,  James Manchester 

Roberts,  Thomas  A. « Conway 

:  Roberts,  Griffiths  J .Holyhead 

Roberts,  Charles Westbury 

Roberts,  Albinus  .....# ^...^ •4»St»  Albans 

Roberts,  Edwin   v« ..Liverpool 

Robertson,  James Edinburgh 

♦Robertson,  Thomas  Berkley    ^. .>.Cnllen 

Robinson,  Levi .^Alford 

Robinson,  James  MowkL   ..^ ....Beverley 

Robinson,  Ralph Durham 

Robinson,  Charles  S.  .»..^..r Mansfield 

Rdbinson,  Benjamin    ^.....^..Salford 

Robson,  Thomas ^..Brighton 

Bobson,  George  .^.... ^^.....-.IXurham 

Bodgerson,  William *.. ^Liverpool 

Roe,  Thomas ..OUerton 

Roe,  William  Charles ...Blaokheath 

Rogers,  John  RobinsOA Honiton 

Rogers,  Wi lliam  •«•.•......  .v.  .Maidstone 

Rogers,  John    ..^ .....^....-.....Ledbury 

Rbgerson,  Michael .Bradford 

Rome,  Robert  M Langholm 

Rook,  Edward Sittmgboume 

Booker,  Abel ...#«•  Wolverhampton 

Roose,  Robert ...^ Ruthin 

Ross,  Stephen . . .^Lancaster 

Ross,  John    .• ....^«. Kelso 

Rothwell,  Jesse ...Rochdale 

Rowe,  John #*Plymouth 

Ruffe,  Frederick  *#... ....Tamworth 

RusselL  Thomas  .South  Shields 

Rust,  James  ..*^. • Swaffham 

0agar,  Henry ..- ...Leeds 

Banders,  Wi  lliam  H .....«.•..  .Bristol 

Bandiland,  Robert  ^.!Kcester 

I  fltatngster,  Joh« - ...Aberdeen 

•  &ltterley,  William  B.  ...  ^.........r...4>uernsey 

IBaunders,  David  Pric»  ,.v.«..«r..*-«rr]rf»verford?rQidb 

a  2 


COOKTEY  MEMBEBS  OF 


1841 
1842 
18S3 


1854 
1847 
1841 
1SS2 
1843 
1846 
1846 
1653 
1841 
1853 
1853 
1853 
1847 
1842 
1841 
1843 
1848 
18^ 
1854 
1841 
1853 
1848 
1852 
1842 
1846 
1841 
1853 
1842 
1653 
1853 
1847 
1642 
1843 
1842 


1841 
1843 
1853 
1852 
1853 
1843 
1853 
1641 


MAHB. 

Savage,  William DawBon    ... 

Sawer,  William    

Sanyer,  Thomas  

Sawyer,  James 

Saiby,  Hen^  

ScaiTow,  William 

Schocht,  Frederick  George- 
Scott,  Edward 

Searby,  William  M 

Seath,  Alexander 

tieaton^  John  Love  

Selfc,  Isaac   

Sessions,  Joseph  James  

Severs,  Joseph 

Jewell,  James  

Sewell,  James  Clark    

Sewell,  John  Holmes  

Seyde,JohnF 

Shadford,  Major 

Sharland,  Edmund  T. 

Sharp,  Eenjamin  

Sharp,  UeniT  


Sharpies,  William    

Sharpies,  George 

Shaw,  John  

Shaw,  Charles  Wright... 


...Brighton 
...Stroad 
...Ramsgate 
...Carlide 

...Sunderland 

...Clifloa 

...Binnineham 

. .  .Norwich 

...Dunfermline 

...Hull 

...Bristol 

...Goldalming 

...Kendal 


Sheo 


I,  .lai! 


Shepard,  William 

Shepherd,  Jnmes 

Sheppcrley,  James 

Shield,  George 

Shillcock,  Joseph  Bradley  .. 
Shrimpton,  Charles.         ... 

Shum,  Henry    

Sid  ebottom,  William   

Silvester,  Joseph 

Sim,  James 

m,  George 

Simmons,  Frederick    

Simonds,  William 

Simpson,  John 

Simpson,  Thomai 

Sinclair,  William 

Sincock,  William 

Siroom,  Richard  

Sirett,  George  ■..„ 

Slater,  William  Boocock 

Slayter,  George    

Smale,  William 

Smale,  Richard  Bill 


...Sheffield 

...Yarmouth 

...WiUenhaU 

...Spalding 

...Bristol 

...Warrington 

...Chriitchurch 

...Salford 

...Preston 

•..Preston 

...LiTerpool 

...LiTerpool 

•..Colchester 

...Market  Harboroi 

•..Aberdeen 

...Nottingham 

...Arbroath 

...Bromley,  Kent 

...Cheltenham 

...Brecon 

.New  Mills 

Knutsford 

.Aberdeen 


...Hall 

...Stowmarket 
...Aberdeen 
...AndoTer 


...Oswestiy 

...Oswestry 
..  .Macdestield 
. .  .Littlehampton 
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Tear  of    I     No.  of 
AdmdflaioiL  Certificate. 


1853 
1853 
1853 
1853 

1841 

1841 

1842 

1842 

1842 

1853 

1842 

1853 

1843 

1842 

1853 

1842 

1842 

1853 

1853 

1842 

1841 

1841 

1850 

1842 

1853 

1852 

1843 

1842 

1853 

1853 

1853 

1842 

1842 

1853 

1845 

1853 

1853 

1853 

1842 

1853 

1853 

1841 

1842 

1842 

1842 

1847 

1856 

1853 

1841 

1855 

1853 

1849 

1852 

1846 


NAMS. 


169 


31 


291 


148 


SESIDENOE. 


Smethurst,  Richard Salford 

Smith,  John Aberdeen 

Smithy  William    Brighton 

Smith,  William Bridlington 

Smith,  Nathaniel Cheltenham 

Smith,  Thomas Colchester 

Smith,  William    Sutton  Coldfield 

♦Smith,  William Abingdon 

Smith,  James  Russell Woodbridge 

Smith,  Henry  Eccleshall 

Smith,  Henry   Edinburgh 

Smith,  Josias Hyde 

Smith,  John Portsmouth 

Smith,  Alfred   Tenterden 

Smith,  Benjamin Cardiff 

Smith,  William North  Shields 

Smith,  William Woolwich 

Smith,  James   Haltwhistle 

Smyth,  Walter. Merthyr  Tidvil 

Snelling,  Francis Horsham 

Southall,  William Birmingham 

Southall,  Thomas Birmingham 

Southall,  William,  jun Birmingham 

Sowerby,  John Carlisle 

Sowter,  William  Barter Middleton 

Spence,  Thomas  B Dundee 

Spencer,  Charles Gravesend 

Spencer,  William Monmouth 

Spencer,  William  Henry Burnham  Market 

Spencer,  Thomas Wokingham 

Spencer,  George Lincoln 

Spettigue,  Joseph    Launceston 

Spicer,  Thomas    Hfracombe 

Spokes,  Peter  Reading 

Spong,  Thomas  Willsden Biggleswade 

Spurr,  Samuel  W Sheflfield 

Spurr,  James    York 

Spurr,  John York 

Squire,  William    Hanwell 

Squire,  William   Nottingham 

Squire,  William    Goole 

Stamper,  Ralph    Erdington 

Standring,  Thomas Manchester 

Staniial,  John  Corsham 

Stanton,  Samuel  Thrapston 

Stead,  William ..Wakefield 

Steel,  Henry Shefford 

Steel,  Samuel    Becdes 

Steele,  Thomas Bath 

Steele,  David    Edinburgh 

Sterriker,  John .....Driffield 

Stevens,  John  Birmingham 

Stevens,  George   Stroud 

Stevenson,  Richard Derby 


GODNTBY  MEMBEB8  OF 


1842 
1847 
1841 
1841 
1853 
18S4 
1841 
1853 
1653 
1852 
1653 
1841 
1853 
1847 
1653 
1842 
18S3 
1841 
18S5 
1853 
1853 
1652 
1853 
1855 
1853 
1853 
1853 
liB3 
1858 
1841 
1853 


1854 
1847 
1852 
IMS 
1841 
1653 
1847 
1841 
1852 
1845 
1841 


1842 
1852 
1650 
1842 
1853 
1854 


J  NAME. 

Steward,  Charles  James  Dale... 

Steward,  William 

Steward,  Josiah    

Steward,  TheophUua    

Steward,  John 

Steward,  Alfred    .., 

Stiell,  Gavin 

etoddart,  William  Walter  

6tone,  John 

Stonham,  Thomas  G 

Storey,  Thomas 

Stott,  William 

Strange,  William  Bond  

Strawstin,  Heiiiy 

Staart,  Henry  James 

Stuart,  Charles 

Sturton,  Joseph   

Sturton,  John  , 

•Sturton,  Kiebard  

SugdeD,  Samuel 

Suggate,  Ueary  Ezra 

Sumner,  Robert   

Sumner,  William 

Sumner,  Joha 

Sutcliffe,  William 

Sutcliffe,  Jamea    

Sutherland,  John 

Butterbj,  Jonathan  N 

Sutton,  Francis    

Sutton,  Thomas   

Swindells,  Frederick  U. 

Sjmonde,  John 

Bymons,  William 

Symons,  John  iNetherton  

Sympson,  Charles 

Tait,  William   „... 

Talbot,  John  Hind 

Tanner,  Nicholas  William  

Taplin,  Joae[)h 

Tarzewell,  Richard 

Tatham,  John  Walkingame   .. 

Tatham,  Lsi.iard  F 

Tayler,  William  Henry  

Tajior,  John  

Taylor,  John  Uawarden 

Taylor,  Thomas  John 

Taylor,  Jamea 

Taylor,  Henry   

Taylor,  Thomas  H. 

Taylor,  John 

Taylor,  Sydney 

Taylor,  Edward 

Taylor,  John 

Taylor,  Bichard 


BESIDE  NOE. 

. .  .Yarmouth 

...Bridgnorth 

...Kidderminster 

...Kidderminster 

...Brierley  HUl 

...Yarmouth 

...Dunfermlitie 

...Bristol 

...Exeter 

...Maidstone 

...Salford 

...Bowerhy  Bridg« 

...Downend 

...Crewkerne 

...IngateEtone 

...Woolwich 

...Cambridge 

...Peterborough 

. , . .  Peterborough 

...Newoburch 

...Great  Yarmouth 

...LiTeipool 

...Birmmgbam 

...Birmingham 

...Stalybndge 

...Bradford 

...Aberdeen 

...Sutton  Bridge 

...Norwich 

. . .  Wolverhamptou 

...Manchester 

...Aylsham 

. .  .Dunster 


...Lincoln 

...Edinbiu^h 

...Liverpod 

...Bristol 

...Braintree 

...Barnstaple 

...Bradninch 

.1  Warminster 

...Preston 

...PreEton 

.,  .Preston 

. .  .Manchester 

...Manchester 

...Manchester 

....Wakefield 

...Pendleton 

...Rochdale 

...Rantenstall 

...£yde 
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Year  of 

No.  of 

jAflTfimitiftH 

.  Certificate. 

1848 

1842 

1848 

1842 

■ 

1842 

• 

1853 

1842 

1^42 

* 

1846 

1 

1853 

/ 

li5d 

1853 

1853 

'• 

1853 

/ 

1853 

1 

1841 

i 

1846 

. 

1853 

1849 

1841 

. 

1842 

1853 

1850 

! 

1853 

, 

1853 

. 

1841 

• 

i^3 

1853 

4 

1853 

1853 

• 

1842 

1853 

• 

1853 

, 

1853 

., 

1841 

1853 

- 

1843    } 

1 

1853 

i 

1847 

% 

1853 

1842 

\ 

1841 

1841 

4 

■t 

1852 
1853 

160 

1841 

1853    : 

/ 

1841 

1843 

I8fi8    i 

.J 

1842 

1853 

1845 

r 

184if    , 

1 

1853 

162 

BnSIDENGB. 


V^^Pa^HW^V 


Taylor,  John  Usher.*. .St.  Ives 

Taylor,  Thomas  .**.......^......,.......^.Stalybridge 

Teasdde,  Thomas    • JDarlmgton 

Teear,  John  Manahaw*«v.« ..Leicester 

Telfer,  Frederick ..Oxford 

Templeton,  John Glasgow 

Thomas,  John  HoUidaj  .«..*• ..Boston 

Thomas,  Eobert .> ^.East  Looe 

Thomas,  Richards Buml^ 

Thomas,  Morgan  ......^. ....^Cardiff 

Thomas,  John  a^.^.^....-. Cowbridge 

Thomas,  John ^ .....Bridge,  Kent 

Thomas,  Kobert  ^ Dover 

I  Thomas,  James    ..». .....Hythe 

Thompson,  George Alston 

Thompson,  John Thirsk 

Thompson,  Edward Otley 

Thompson,  Henry    Norwich 

Thompson,  John Liverpool 

Thompson,  James ». . .  .Brentwood 

Thompson,  Henry .....Middlesborongh 

Thompson,  James    ...Hartl^Mtol 

Thompson,  Thomas Richmond,  Torigslure 

Thompson,  Robert  F Smiderland 

Thompson,  William. Sunderland 

Thompson,  George Liverpool 

Thonger,  Gilbert Birmingham 

Thome,  John Bedford 

Thornton,  John   ^ ,..Wedmore 

Thornton,  Edward  Lyme  Regis 

Thornton,  Samuel   Exmouth 

Thurland,  Edward  .Oxford 

Tieman,  Robert Liverpool 

Timothy,  Thomas  Norris Reading 

Titherington,  Thomas  A ...Liverpool 

Tomlinson,  William Glossop 

Tomlinson,  Charles  EiMXwles Lincoln 

Toone,  Joseph  Vidler Warminster 

Tonge*  James  Scawin York 

Townsend,  John  H Bristol 

Tozer,  Richard  John  Exeter 

Tribe,  John  Chatham 

*Trix,  John    ......*. Exeter 

Trotter,  George  East  Linton 

Troughton,  James  Liverpool 

Trueman,  William  Durham 

Truman,  Francis  C Jersey 

Tryon,  William  George Portsea 

Tucker,  Charles  Bridport 

TuJQr,John..; Enfield 

Tunley,  John   West  Bromwich 

Turner,  Robert    Oundle 

Turner,  Thomas  .JN^ewcastle-undflr-Xyne 

Turner,  John  A.  ...^ ...........Liverpool 

Tumey,  SMuuel  B. » .Cambn^^ 


COUNTBr  MEMBERS  OF 


18S3 
1833 
1853 
1853 
1853 
1645 
1841 
1842 
1842 
1842 
1847 
1841 
1842 
1853 
1842 


1848 
1842 

1854 


1841 
1845 
1853 
1853 


1853 
1853 
1853 
1853 
1847 
1842 
ISti 
1858 
1841 
1653 
164S 
1847 


1642 
1853 
1853 
1853 
1852 
1853 
1644 
1650 
1842 


Turlon,  Lofce   Bradford 

Urquhart,  John   Aberdeen 

Urwin,  John Bedlington 

Veilufa,  Jtuuen Dimse 

Vatch,  William  Shildon 

Tincent,  Philip Fnlham 

•Visiuk,  Robert  Goodjwr    Exeter. 

Wwn,  William Nottbgham 

Wainwrigbt,  James Howden 

Waite,  Joseph Cbeltenham 

Walker,  Edward NewcaEtle-on-Tn 

Walker,  George  Clarke  Doncaater 

Walker,  Edward  Hawxby Doncaster 

Walker,  John  Dntton Liverpool 

Walker,  William Malmahniy 

Walker.  John  Bradford 

Walker,  WiUiam  H Southport 

Walker,  John  C BinuineluUB 

Walker,  Thomas  D Liverpool 

Wail,  James Tott«^iam 

Wallis,  Ebeneier. Hull 

Walsh,  Edward    Manchester 

Walsh,  William    Oxford 

Walter,  Joseph    Homcastle 

■Wail ivir toil,  Thomas   Bolton 

Ward,  James   FalMngham 

Ward,  James    Kichraond,  YoAl 

Ward,  Francis Battle 

Wardle,  William  Usury Stalybridge 

Warren,  James    Portsea 

Warrior,  William     Northallerton 

Wastnase,  Thomas  W Sm-biton 

Waterall,  George Nottingham 

Waterall,  George  Edwards    Nottingham 

WftterfaU,  WiUiam Newcaitle 

Wateraon,  John  Birmingham 

Watkins,John Stratford-le-Bow 

Watkins,  George  H Walsall 

WatkitiBon,  Thomas Bilson 

Wfttlock,  John  Dawson Wandsworth 

Watlock,  Benjamin  D Battle 

Watson,  Henry Cambridge 

Wafson,  Edw^  M Worle 

Watt,  Jaraes Haddimrton 

Wavell,John BydT^ 

Wearing,  "William Lancaster 

Weaver,  Frederick  WolTerhamptxm 

Webb,  Thomas  S Bilston 

Webber,  George  William  Torqnav 

Webster,  Ed wm  P. Newcastle -on-Tj 

Webster,  Samuel  E Warrington 

Welch,  Charles Nottin^iiun 

Well  er,  George Windaor 

Wellington,  Frederick  G.  N. South  FethertiM 

WellingtiHi,  James  Martin Ookhsm 


THB  PEABHA.CEXrriCAX.'SOCIETr. 


1853 
185-2 
1833 
1850 
1856 
I84G 
1853 
lfi54 
18M 
1S47 
1846 
1853 
1842 
18S3 
1853 
1842 
1842 
1850 
1842 
1846 
1853 
1842 
1847 
1846 
1853 
1852 


Wellman,  WUliam  Jersej 

Welah,  Alexander Dalkeith 

"West,  Henry  Jamee Coventry 

West,  Isaac  Oxford 

West,  William Henfield 

Westall,  Richard Wara^ate 

Westmacott,  Gieorge   MantieBter 

Wlarrio,  Dedmus    Liverpool 

•Wheeler,  Francis Norwich 

Wheeler,  John Chipping  Sodbury 

Wheeler,  James  Edward Ryde,  Ida  of  Wight 

Whiall,  Jame Chettaey 

Whimpray,  John Lancaster 

Whitaker,  John    York 

White,  Frank   Nottingham 

White,  Kohert  Rowles Uursley 

White,  James  Aitken Manchester 

White,  LukeP Peniaton 

White,  Thomas BiUton 

Whitehead,  Edwin  ITleetwood 

Whitehead,  John Liverpool 

Whitfield,  John  Lockley Worcester 

Whitfield,  John Worcester 

Whitlock,  Edwin Salisbury 

Whittaker,  William Runcorn 

Whittaker,  Ellis  Salford 

Whittle,  Samuel  Leigh 

Whitlon,  Georgo Homcastle 

Whitwell,  John    Thirsk 

Wibmer,  Lewis  Michael Tunbridffe 

Wice,  Jonathan  Ilaigh Wakefield 

VVickham,  William Tunbridge  Wells 

Wigg,  John  Goddard Lynn 

Wiggin,  John  Ipswich 

Wifd,  Joseph    Hyde 

Wild,  David Oldham 

Wilde,  EU Manchester 

"Wilding,  William Liverpool 

Wilkes,  Seth  Martin    ...Tewkesbury 

Wilkes,  Tyers Upton- on-Sevem 

Wilkinson,  William Manchester 

Williams,  Terrick  S Birkeohead 

Williams,  JoelD Bodmin 

Williams,  William   Haverfordwest 

Williams,  Philip  Horsham 

Wdliams,  Walter Hereford 

Williams,  Robert Liverpool 

Williams,  William   Nottingham 

Williams,  David  PwUhefi 

Williams,  John     Learoington 

Williams,  Edwin  Manchester 

Williamson,  James  Edinburgh 

Williamson,  Peter    Aberdeen 

Williamson,  James  Honslet 

Willraott,  Ciiarles    Brighton 
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COUIilTBY  MKMBEBS. 


Year  of 

No.  of 

AdmiMion. 

Certificate. 

1855 

171 

1853 

1848 

1844 

1841 

1842 

1853 

El 

1854 

r 

1842 

1841  , 

1042  ; 

1853 

1853 

1847 

1842 

1853 

1853 

1852 

111 

1853 

1853 

1842 

1842 

1846 

1853 

1842 

1853 

1853 

1844 

1841 

1842 

1854 

1850 

1853 

1842 

1846 

1842 

1844 

1853 

1853 

1853  , 

1853 

1853 

1845 

1845 

1841 

1853 

1845 

1852 

153 

1853 

1844 

1853 

1853 

224 

1855 

845 

SBSIBENOB. 


Wills,  Thomas  D JBarnstaple 

Wilshaw,  James  ..^ ..Wordsley 

Wilson,  Robert Berwick 

Wilson,  Joseph    ^ ^..•Canterbury 

Wilson,  Charles  Thomas .Swansea 

Wilson,  Thomas  Bradford 

Wilson,  John    .„^s,^.^ «JIarrogate 

Wilson,  William » York 

Windeatt,  John    J)artmonth 

Wine,  John Bristol 

Wing,  Thomas  N ^ JiCelton  Mowbray 

Win^,  Alfred    Leamington 

Witners,  John .< ..Beading 

Withers,  Richard Blackwater 

Witherington,  Thomas    Worcester 

Withey,  William  Henry Stroud 

Wood,  Anthony  .Arnold 

Wood,  Edward ^ Brighton 

Wood,  Benjamin Halifax 

Wood,  John  Edward Harlow 

Wood,  William  Webb ....Pontypool 

Wood,  Edwin  Abersychan 

Wood,  HeniT  Brentford 

Woodcock, rage  D...* Lincoln 

Woods,  William  Worcester 

Woodward,  Charles Ryde 

Woodward,  William Langport 

Woolley,  Daniel  Stockport 

WooUey,  James  Manchester 

Wooldridge,  Thomas  Windsor 

Woolrich,  Thomas  ^ Stone 

Wootton,  William    Wolverhampton 

Wrangham,  Joseph Malton 

Wreaks,  Thomas  Peacock  Glossop 

Wright,  George  Warren Macclesfield 

Wright,  Charles  Manchester 

Wright,  John  James Sheffield 

Wright,  Thomas  Williams Buckley 

Wright,  James Chesterfield 

Wri^t,  Joseph Ardwick 

Wright,  Wiluam Liverpool 

Wyatt,  Samuel Tottenham 

Wylde,  James Manchester 

Wylde,  John Manchester 

Wyley,  John Coventry 

Yates,  George Liverpool 

Young,  UriSi Cheltenham 

Young,  James  R Edinburgh 

Yoimg,  John Perth 

Young,  John    Sunderland 

Young,  Tonkin St.  Ives 

Youngman,  Edward   «....Bury  St.  Edmunds 

^Youngman,  Robert Cambridge 


ASS0CUTB6  OF  THE  FHABMACSUTICAL  BOCIETY. 
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ASSOCIATES 

ADMITTED  BEFORE  THE  Ist  OF  JULY,  1642. 


Baigeoot,  William  H.  ...London 

Baker,  Grarrard   Chelmsford 

Bannick,  Henry  Stokes  London 
Barber,  William  Jas.  ...London 

Baylis,  Thomas    ...* Worcester 

Beaton,  John  William   London 

Bell,  WilHam  CarUsle 

Bland,  John  Handel  ...Stourbridge 
Blyth,  Greorge  Lindsey  Brighton 

Bowman,  William  London 

Brewster,  Godfrey  W. . . .  Cambridge 

Boss,  Thomas London 

Brown,  Henry  F. London 

Chadwick,  Henry    London 

Charity,  William Alford 

Coates,  John  M Coventry 

Cooper,  William  H.    ...Chelsea 

Cowl,  William Durham 

Grispe,  James London 

Crocker,  Edwin  Plymouth 

Croucher,  William Shad  well 

Dallas,  John    London 

Davis,  David  F Leominster 

Dobson,  John Newcastle 

Dunn,  Edward London 

Ellwood,  William   ..... .Carlisle 

Fawcett,  William    Penrith 

Francis,  Greorge London 

Grarratt,  Samuel Cheltenham 

(kdge,  Willinm  S London 

Goodwin,  John    London 

Gould,  John    London 

Granger,  E.  J Brighton 

Hambrook,  John  B.    ...Dover 

Hamilton,  John  T Dublin 

Hanbury,  Daniel London 

Handsley,  Taylor  London 

ffindsley ,  Henry London 

Hingston,  Andrew  H.... Cheltenham 

Holt,  Isaac Manchester 

Howden,  Robert Islington 

Hunter,  William Glasgow 

Jackson,  Edward Preston 


Kitching,  John    Newark 

Knight,  John  Cambridge 

Lean,  James  C Macclesfield 

Lee,  James  London 

Mackay,  John Worcester 

Mackey,  John  B London 

Mann,  Robert Newcastle 

Middleton,  Francis London 

Morgan,  William  B.  ...London 
Momement,  Henry  J.  London 
O'Reilly,  William  C.  ...London 

Parker,  James Bolton 

Peat,  William  H Ryde 

Pickford,  William   Bristol 

Radford,  William    Devonport 

Risbrock,  Henry London 

Roberts,  William Bolton 

Rolph,  Greorge Gravesend 

Sawyer,  Henry    Ramsgate 

Scholefield,  Henry  London 

Scott,  Thomas Coleshai 

Selleck,  Edward London 

Soulby,  Henry Beaconsfidd 

Steele,  John  W London 

Stewardson,  Henry Bedford 

Strange,  James  J London 

Svlvester,  Paul    Birmin^am 

Taylor,  George    London 

Thompson,  Morley London 

Tilbum,  Robert  J. Sheffield 

Tiler,  George  A. Edinburgh 

Townsend,  Charles London 

Turner,  George  Honiton 

Walker,  Henry    London 

Walker,  William Malmsbury 

Warren,  William  A.  ...Malmsbury 

Webb,  John  W Gloucester 

Wells,  Frederick  T.  P.  Birmingham 

Were,  Ellis London 

Wilkes,  David Breedon 

Williams,  Walter  C.  ...Brentwood 
Wright,  George  H London 
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ASSOCIATES  OF  THE  PHABMACEUTICAL  SOCIETY 


ASSOCIATES  OF  THE  SOCIETY 

WHO  HAVE  PASSED  THE  MAJOB  EXAMINATION. 


Year  of 

No.  of 

Admisticm 

Certificate. 

1850 

76 

1B50 

400 

1853 

241 

1853 

268 

1850 

410 

1851 

419 

1853 

431 

1853 

242 

1846 

424 

1846 

14 

1854 

374 

1853 

256 

1847 

243 

1853 

280 

1852 

168 

1853 

346 

1847 

177 

1853 

322 

1852 

208 

1851 

332 

1853 

209 

1850 

272 

1855 

428 

1849 

385 

1853 

333 

1854 

380 

1853 

200 

1854 

386 

1853 

281 

1846 

91 

1848 

367 

1853 

395 

1855 

432 

1851 

351 

1848 

377 

1853 

282 

1853 

229 

1851 

852 

1853 

324 

1853 

258 

1853 

368 

1848 

361 

1853 

336 

RESIDENCE. 


Alexander,  William Peckham 

Amos,  Daniel    Canterbury- 
Andrews,  Frederick Clapham 

Argles,  John Maidstone 

Arnold,  WiUiam  U Thirsk 

Atkins,  Ernest  R Woolwich 

Bailey,  Richard Salisbury 

Baines,  William  H Halifax 

Barker,  Matthew  Mark  York 

Barkley,  William London 

Barnsby,  Robert  David  Tours 

Barry,  Thomas Aberavon 

Bates,  James Burslem 

Bell,  Francis Wakefield 

Bell,  James  Stockport 

Bennett,  Robert  Lincoln 

Bentley,  Walter  Brighton 

Bishop,  Alfired Lufiow 

Blackburn,  Francis  Ramsgate 

Borland,  John  Kilmarnock 

Boyce,  George Chertsey 

Breton,  Walter Margate 

Brevitt,  William  Yates   Birmingham 

Brown,  Allan  M'Laren    Brighton 

Butt,  Edward  North  way Newbury 

Christopher,  James Crickhowell 

Clarke,  William  R Leighton 

Clayton,  George  Audley Shrewsbury 

Cleave,  Charles  T Chudleigh 

Copney,  William London 

Cotton,  John  L Barnstaple 

Cracknel],  Benjamin    Halesworth 

Cross,  William • Bristol 

Daines,  Thomas    London 

Davies,  William  G Shrewsbury 

Davis,  Richard  H Kendal 

Duncanson,  William    Glasgow 

Dyson,  William  B Wakefield 

Edman,  Bonner    Lincoln 

Elsey,  Charles Horncastle 

Evans,  William  H Haverfordwest 

Fairbam,  George Derby 

Fisher,  William  F London 


WHO  HAVE  PASSED  THE  MAJOB  EZAIONATIOH. 


Te«rof 

No.  or 

NAME. 

EBBEDBNCB. 

160 
421 

\8S5 

18S3 

Freeman,  William    

DevizM 

1850 

92 
403 

Fjfe,  John  L 

1650 

Gibbons,  George  

Clitlon 

1850 

79 

296 

Goode,  Charlee 

IB49 

Cowing,  James  I 

Yannouth 

213 

'284 
434 

1853 

Hall,  Robert 

IB5(i 

ttiUiday,  William  J 

1849 

404 

HopwQod,  ThDmas  S 

Richmond 

1845 

186 

1852 

nornBev,  William    

405 
390 

383 

18S0 
1848 

Johnaoo,  Georee 

Jones,  Hugh  Lloyd 

Birmingham 

1853 

340 

Jones,  WiJliam  Withers 

Welchpool 

Edinburgh 

1S52 

418 

Kemp,  David  Skinner 

Kendall,  Charles  F 

1853 

234 

1853 

Glasgow   ^ 

J848 

299 

Kirkman,  George  B 

Langman,  Peter   

lfi49 

429 

Laurence,  Henry 

Macclesfield 

1844 

183 

Lea,  Charles  Wheeley 

1853 

310 
406 

1849 

Lingwood,  JamOB  G.     

1S32 

236 

Logan,  Eiohard    

Edinburgh 

1854 

3S8 

Lomas,  Joseph  W 

1853 

330 

M'lntyre,  Pet«r  S 

Warksworth 

205 

247 

1853 

Matterson,  F,dward  H 

York 

1353 

215 

Medley,  William 

Derby 

392 

Mercer,  Nathan   

Morgan,  William 

1853 

217 
261 
155 
354 

Moasell,  Thomas.... 

1853 

Mylius,  Charles  F" 

1846 

1R53 

Parrott,  John  S 

430 

Payne,  John 

425 

Peel,  James  

Canterbniy 

1H53 

23H 

Penney,  David 

Penlon,  Charles  W 

1853 

326 
301 
341 

289 

Phillips,  William  T. 

1853 

1845 

Vlftce,  William  T 

Player,  Jacob  H 

Bedford 

1853 

422 

248 

1844 

Proctor,  Barnard  S 

384 
397 

1848 

Radermacber,  Charles  J.    ... 

1853 

408 

Ruyner,  William 

CunterbDry 

108 

Keeve.  Fklmud 

LondoD 

94 


A8S0CIA1!!ES  07  THE  FHABMACBTmCAL  MCtgtt 


Year  of 

No.  of 

Admission. 

Certificate. 

1853 

251 

1849 

393 

1848 

250 

1853 

388 

1850 

415 

1853 

219 

1853 

316 

1853 

371 

1853 

188 

1853 

277 

1852 

207 

1853 

356 

1842 

46 

1852 

147 

1848 

292 

1847 

33 

1855 

409 

1853 

221 

1853 

315 

1853 

320^ 

1849 

872 

1846 

61 

1853 

342 

1853 

222 

1856 

427 

1848 

437 

1849 

8*7 

1844 

75- 

1853 

266 

1853 

25a 

1853 

398 

1851 

114 

1853 

423 

1852 

363 

1854 

359 

1852 

15^ 

1853 

254 

1848 

172 

1853 

360 

1853 

255 

1849 

294 

1846 

238 

SASmiNCB. 


Reid,Niel Perth 

Robbins,  John Launceston 

Rolfe,  William  A.  ...,,•. «...«•. «..Wokiogbam 

Rountree,  Thomas. ••»....% Londoii 

Rowson,  Henry  ....» •......« Chester 

Salisbury,  William  R Sheffield 

Scott,  Thomas •••..... •••Birmingllam 

l%epherd,  George  P ..••>..  ^. ... . Cantei^bury 

Sidley,  Insall  T Edinbimh 

Sirett,  Greorge  B. ..>....^ «... Buckingham 

Skrimshire,  Thomas ,..^ London 

Smith,  Joseph  ..••... ^ Birmingham 

Starkie,  Richard  S .^^ ..^London 

Stathers,  John ..^... ..Edinbisrgh 

Stroud,  John..... «.».... «^..Creditoii 

Swann,  William  H ,,.]Londoil 

Taplin,  Frederick ,« Bristol 

Taylor,  John  N,, Lincolil: 

Thomson,  William  A.  ......•« •••.•€arliste 

Thompson,  Henry v. I^atherhtead 

Tibbs,  Frederick ...« ...JSittingboume 

Trask,  Thomas..... Croydon^ 

Tuck,  Francis  ».Trowbrkige 

Turner,  Charles  £ ^^....r^- ..Leominster 

Tyler,  Henry  Wing...... ^ Leicester 

Tyrrell,  John  W N^orwidi 

Vizer,  Edwin  B •. Ledbary 

Wall  worth,  David Congle($On 

Walmsley,  Samuel Wem 

Ward,  Philip  D Haliftac 

Watson,  Walker ..w... Nuneaton 

Whitfield,  Henry ......^..Worcester 

Willett,  Edmund  .^^«. ......... «..-..... Brixton. 

Williams,  Thomas .,   .  .York 

Willm^tt,  William .Bristol 

Wilson^  James  .....>.. ^........Edinburgh 

Wingate,  Stephen  ..>........ ,.,..^ .-York 

Witt,  Henry  Matthew..... Chelsea 

Woodcock,  Joseph  >..... ^.Leicester 

Wortley,  John >v...v....!DnrhRtt 

Yarde,  Giles ..^..«.^ London 

Yates,  WiUiam«....>% Bridgnorth 


WHO  HAYB  PASSBD  THE  MINOR  EXAMDStATKm 


» 


ASSOCIATES  OF  THS  SOdETT 

WHO  HAVE   PASSED   THE  MINOR  EXAMXKATIOH. 


Year  of 
Admission. 


NAME. 


BfifiNlDEKGS. 


1852 

161 

1856 

434^ 

1850 

352 

1853 

417 

1850 

393 

1853 

4f0r 

1854 

^69r 

1852 

17»^ 

1853 

4^ 

1852 

vm 

1853 

340 

1851 

365 

1854 

344 

1848 

226 

1855 

mi 

1854 

371 

1850 

1^ 

1856 

41« 

1851 

4ao^ 

1855 

4ld6 

1856 

426 

1854 

385 

1856 

427 

1853 

341 

1856 

4S» 

1856 

4ia» 

1852 

335: 

1847 

M 

1855 

4d4 

1852 

IM 

1845 

40^ 

1853 

3901 

1855 

38^- 

1847 

361 

1846 

13i 

1853 

386 

1845 

27 

1854 

345 

1853 

264 

1855 

399 

1848 

357 

1852 

1       332 

1846 

'       359 

1852 

187 

1856 

'       420 

1847 

148 

Applegate,  Edwin Bradfopd 

Arnold,  Spencer Maidstone 

Attfield,  John  *.i..^^ Walworth 

Bamber,  Henry  K Exeter 

Baxter,  George... ..« Chester 

Booth,  Henry  ....••• Eochdale 

Brewer,  John  W.  N.  T.  Okehampton 

Buchanan,  James Edinburgh 

Calvert^  John Durham 

Cameron,  William  Edinburgh 

Chappie,  Edwin  • Bideford 

Church,  Henry London 

Clingan,  William  J Edinburgh 

Coles,  Ferdinand  ».....« London 

Comdl,  William Ipswicll 

Cornelius,  Jamed Clapham 

Cutting,  James^vv Stowmttrket 

Fair,  Arch^.. •..>.. Lambedl 

Ford,  Charles   b^k Beading' 

Goddard,  George. .< ^..Lowestoff 

G^reen,  John. Oundle' 

Gdffiths,  Alfred  W... i Lokidoit 

G«0¥eft,.  Henry < •% Weymonth 

Grundy,  Thomas  ..<...-. ^...London'- 

Eayes,  James « Tunbrnige  Welb^ 

Houghton^  William Warrington 

Humphreys,  Richard   Londt^ 

Huskisson,  William  J .London' 

'  Harden,  Charles Bristol 

'Jamie,  Robert Edinboigh 

Johnson,  Benjamin- M.    .....^.^.Collumpton 

Johnson,  Joseph  ,„.^ «.*.«,.,.>.. ..Londott 

Jolley,  Horace «• ..^....Londont  i 

Jones,  Thomas  .•%..%.• .^ ..>r,... Chester 

Joy,. Francis  WUHam ..^...Claphatt 

Keeling,  Thomas  G .^..^...Huwden 

Lamplough,  Thomas  H •.London 

Leigh  ton,  Thomas    Edinburgh 

Lewis,  Charles  W London 

Lloyd,  David  L Caernarvon 

Long,  Henry Moorgate  Street 

Long,  Henry Wigmore  Street 

Lonffstaff,  Thomas  Sunderland 

Mackay,  Kenneth > Edinburgh 

Marks,  Nelson  S Cardiff 

Matthews,  Willimn  London 
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ASSOCTATES  OP  THE  PHABMACEUTTCAL  80CIBIT.  ■ 


NAME. 


KBSLDENCB. 


1855 
I8fi3 
1853 
1853 


1855 
18S6 
1853 
1855 
18S2 
1847 
1853 


J851 
1856 
1853 
1853 
1855 
1850 
1853 
1854 
1853 
1851 
1849 


1851 
1853 
1855 


Miller,  Thomas  L Blandford 

MIlLs  William  P MacclesfielJ 

Moorliouse,  Stepben Stoke-on-Trent 

Murray,  William  8 Berwick 

Woble,  Alexander Edinburgh 

Kooten,  Erneet  Van    Edinbnrah 

Ostler,  Cbarlea Galasliiels 

Farsona,  Francis  H Southam 

Pettiler,  Edmund  H Towceatar 

Reynolds,  Arthur Watlon 

Ehmd,  Williftm  W Berwick 

Bicbarda,  Chsrlea Wepnonth 

Richardson,  John  G.  T LonMon 

Roberts,  Owen Pwllheli 

Eodgers,  John  Glasgow 

Routledge,  Henry    London 

Scott,  Henry  T Blandford 

SeweII,  Willinm    Sheffield 

Simpson,  Robert   Edinburgh 

Simpgou,  Thomas Walaall 

Smeeton,  George  H BirmingliBm 

Speecliley,  George    Peterborough 

Stedman,  Jamea  Lower  Tooting 

Steevens,  Joseph  G. Guildford 

Stewart,  Charles  J London 

Stewart,  James..., ..Kirkaldy 

Slonebam,  Philip I«ndon 

Symes,  Henry  T London 

Taplin,  Geoi^ Bath 

Tasker,  William    London 

Taylor,  John  J.    Edinbu^h 

Thomson,  John ESdinburgh 

Todd,  Thomas Ediobui^ 

Towl,  Edward  London 

Varness,  Frederick  London 

Warner,  John  London 

Watson,  James Montrose 

■\Vattoa,  Edwar  Manchester 

West,  Robert  G, Liverpool 

Williams,  David  M..  .Truro 

Williams,  Thomas  Carmarthen 

Williams,  Henry  Lcri Newport 

Wilmott,  Edwin  London 

Yates,  Francis  London 


1853 
1S53 
18S3 
I8S5 
1851 
1853 
1645 
1853 
1853 
1848 
1852 
1851 
1853 
1854 


1853 
1854 
1855 

1847 
18S5 
1S53 
1853 

1853 


1854 
1855 
1854 

1854 


SEGIBTEBED  APPEEUTICEa 


Allinghajn,  George  S,...Mr.  Dakin  Poplar 

Arabroae,  Join  D-  L.  ...Mr.  Farmer  Putney 

Andrews,  Charles Mr.  Bally  Baldock 

An^BWB,  Eno8     Mr.  Cropper  Long  SuttOQ 

Anthony,  John  L Mr.  Anthony Bedford 

Aston,  George  G Mr.  Grindlev Cheater 

■^I°^™T?"'^ Mr.Fowie Stafford 

Atherton,  John  H   Mr.  Heath  Liveipool 

AtkwBon,  George  J Mr.  Wilson Harromte 

Atton,  John  T   Mr.  Millns Spaldiie 

^T  'l/"!","/-  r-^ *^-  ^°^^^ Siaffor<r 


Barber,  Wmiam  Mr.  Nnna  V" '."■.■.".'.Bury  St.  Edmunds 

Barber.  Tom. Mr.  King Roiesier 

Baroes,  Edwin Mr.  Morton  Durham 

Bartlett,  Ebenezer  Mr.  Mather Reading 

Barton,  Frederick Mr.  Wilson...  .Bradford 

Batcholor,  George  H.W..Mr.  Watta Cbatbnm 

5"\Henry....    Mr.  DavieH Chester 

Beach,  Thomas  C Mr.  Beach  Bridport 

f^^  ^^^^^7 Mr-  Beach  Brid^rt 

Beach,  Thomas Messrs.  Lea  &  Co.. ..Great  Malvern 

Beadell   Alfred Mr.  GJlpJn  NewcasUe 

?'^'r"0\^,'" Mr.  Beaton London 

Beddard   John Mr.  Cross    Shrewsbnrr 

Bell,  John Mr.  Sowerby Carlisle 

Bennett,  George  Mr.  GroTea Blandford 

Bennington,  William  ...Mr.  Mortimer Sidmouth 

Bentlej,  WiUiam  J. Mr.  Fryer  Axminster 

Berger,  Volcy  ...      ...Mr.  Deane Claphan 

Bingley,  Frederick  B.  ...Mr.  Tanner Eseler 

Birch   Henry  C Mr.  Clarke  ..Klchmond 

^^t     "^  ,^ **'■  ■^'1^™-  -Canterbury 

S^"?;?^!'^  Mr.  Gay Stroud 

Blaxall,  Arthur  S Mr.  Blancliflower London 

Benkin,  Peter  S Mr.Lofthouse HuU 

Bl^th,  William  J. Mr.  Hunrorth  York 

Bond,  Charles  E Mr.  Medcalf  Ware 

Bowler,  Uaryey  P Mr.  Quincey  Lynn 

Bradfield,  John.     Mr.  Quincey  Ljnn 

Bradley,  Ed»in  S Mr.  Parker. Derby 

Brungan,  Henry  Mr.  Hewett London 

Brwie,  Bichard  G Mr.  Dance Fairford 

Brereton  Alfred  II Mr.  Green  Lee 

Bnce,  WilhamW Mr.  Book    Sittingboume 

i"^?^V^""^?.^ Mr.BrigM Tipton 

BrocyehurEt,WiihamD..Mr.Br^ehurst Hyde 

Brown,  Charlea  Mr.  Thome Bedford 

Brown,  John Mr.  Waller LondoQ 

Brown,  WilLam  H. Mr.  Corder. North  Skieldi 


BEGISTERED  APFBENTICES. 


m 

NAME. 

RKSIDINGTriTH.               TOWN. 

1851 

..Mr.  Mabson    

..Yarnioutli 

..Mr.  Gilkes 

..Leominster 

18S3 

Burdock,  Jnmea   

..Mr.  Readbg  

..Warwick 

1834 

Burton,  Joseph 

..Mr.  Wick    

..Sheffield 

BuEzard,  Thomas  S.... 

..Mr.  RaiJiey 

..SpHsby 

1833 

Cannon,  John  A 

..Mr.  Burden 

1855 

CaiTington,EbenezCTT..Mr.  Toone  

..Mr.BeU  

..Carlide 

1854 

ChamberB,  William  ... 

..Mr.  Dreaaer    

..York 

1855 

Chapman,  FranciBC. 

..Mr.  Green  

..Droitwich 

ChtXer,  Edward  M.... 

..Mr.  Chater 

..Watford 

1853 

ChrJBtian,  John  0.  ... 

..Mr.  Breary 

.. Douglas 

Clarke,  William   

..Birmingbam 

18S2 

Clarke,  Arthur 

..Chelmsford 

1S55 

Clarke,  Willoi^hby.. 

..Mr.  Brown 

..Oxford 

1853 

Cocking,  Thomas 

18S1 

Cocking,  Samuel 

..Mr.Wainwright... 

..Howden 

1853 

Coeki re,  Henry   

..Mr.  Cocking   

..Ludlow 

Cook,  William 

..Mr.  Harold 

1853 

1855 

..Mr.  Cooper 

..Ldceater 

Corniah,  Thomas  R.-. 
CottreU,  Henry  C 

1843 

..Mr.  Pardon  

..Reading 

1854 

CoulsOT,  Henry  

..Mr.  Coulson   

..Scarborough 

1835 

Coulthard,  ChriBtophe 

...Mr.  Harrison 

1853 

Coward,  Edward 

.Mr.  Morton  

..Durham 

1854 

Cozens,  William  

..Mr.  May 

..Reading 

1854 

Creane,  Jamea  

..Mr.  Mackay 

..Edinburgh 
..Bakeweff 

1852 

Crossley,  Joseph  P.... 

..Mr.  Greavea   

1853 

..Mr.  Cooper 

..London 

1849 

Cumpsty,  George     ... 

..Mr.  Warburton... 

..Bolton 

Cutting,  Thomas  8.... 

..Mr.  Cutting    

..Selby 

1852 

Dakin,  John 

1836 

DaUaa,  Clement    

..Mr.  Gay 

..Woodbridge 

Daniel,  John  F 

..Mr.  Pattinaon 

..Carlisle 

1855 

Davis,  Richard 

..Mr.  Smith  

..Walworth 

1855 

..Mr.  Goddard 

1855 

Dean,  Samuel  

..Mr.  Fox 

..London 

1852 

Deighton,  Thomae  M. 

..Messrs.  Lea  &  Co. 

..Worcester 

Denmsey,  William  ... 
Dickma,  Benjamin   ... 
Down,  ComeUus  

..Mr.  Ramsay 

1853 

..Mr.  Griffith 

..Slough 

1833 

..Mr.  Marks 

..Bradford 

1853 

..Mr.  Baker  

1852 

Drury,  John  T 

..Mr.  Harvey 

..Newai^ 

1851 

DuUey,  Joieph 

..Mr.  Merrick    

..Northampton 

Duncan,  John  M. 

..Mr.  Uvers 

..Lewisham 

1853 

DauD,  James 

..Mr.Burdon 

..DuAam 

Earland,  William 

..Mr.  Daviea 

..Hay 

Eddowea,  Ralph   

..Mr.  Fowke 

..Stafford 

1834 

Eland,  Edwar.!  P.    ... 

.Mr.  Steward  

..Yarmondi 

1849 

£fis,Wiliiui   

..Mr-Jone,   

..Derby 

BE6ISTERED  APPBENTICES. 
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Date  of 
Begis- 

tratioD. 

1856 

1856 

1846 

1853 

1853 

1852 

1854 

1852 

1856 

1853 

1853 

1854 

1850 

1856 

1852 

1855 

1845 

1853 

1852 

1854 

1851 

1856 

1852 

1853 

1846 

1853 

1853 

1851 

1856 

1855 

1853 

1851 

1855 

1856 

1855 

1855 

1853 

1850 

1852 

1853 

1852 

1856 

1854 

1852 

1854 

1850 

1853 

1854 

1856 

1853 

1853 

1856 

1850 

1853 


NAME. 


RESIDING  WITH. 


TOWN. 


Eminson,  John Mr.  Marshall Gainsborough 

Ereaut,  John    Mr.  Ereaut Jersey 

Essery,  William    Mr.  Hallett Plymouth 

Evans,  William Mr.  Ferris  Bristol 

Evans,  Edward Mr.  Bancroft  Ruthin 

Eyre,  Joshua  J Mr.  Wylde Manchester 

Fairicy,  Robert Mr.  Mackay  Edinburgh 

Fallowfield,  Jonathan  ...Mr.  Sowerby  Carlisle 

Farrar,  William   Mr.  Heming   Sunderland 

Fawcett,  Christopher  ...Mr.  Rowntree London 

Fenhoulety  James  H.  . .  .Mr.  Hewett Yarmouth 

Fidel,  Albert  J Mr.  Telfer  Oxford 

Fitzhugh,  Richard  Mr.  Pooley Bath 

Fleetwood,  Thomas Mr.  Kendall    Stratford 

Fletcher,  Thomas Mr.  Fletcher  Nottingham 

Fletcher,  John  Mr.  Henson  Camberwell 

Flood,  WiBiam  W Mr.  Groodman Exeter 

Forth,  William Mr.  Headley  Bridlington 

Foster,  Michael  E Mr.  Sturton    Peterborough 

Foster,  Thomas  U Mr.  Weston    Sleaford 

Fowler,  Robert  J Mr.  Harvey  Leeds 

Fox,  Edward  M Mr.  Michell    ., Fahnouth 

Frost,  George Mr.  Parker Derby 

G-askell,  John Mr.  Wilson Canterbury 

George,  Henry Mr.  Davis   Leominster 

Grethmg,  William Mr.  Tomlinson   Lincoln 

Gill,  Levi  J Mr.  Tucker Bridport 

Gilliatt,  William  Mr.  Gramble  Grantham 

GtKKtchild,  Nathaniel  ...Mr.  Wood  Brighton 

Gtx>dwyn,  Charles  S Mr.  Chapman Ipswich 

Graham,  Ralph Mr.  Fairweather Newcastle 

Green,  Robert  Mr.  Knott  Exeter 

Green,  Conrad Mr.  Kendall Stratford 

Green,  James  Mr.  Green Bath 

Gregory,  Richard Mr.  Lavers London 

Grigor,  William   Mr.  Macfarlane  Edinburgh 

Gunn,  Frederick  T Mr.  Cross    Shrewsbury 

Hackett,  Thomas Mr.  Millns  Spalding 

Hall,  Edwin  P. Mr.  Hall Canterbury 

Halt,  Alfred  F Mr.  Ramsey   .^.Ashford 

Halloway,  John   Mr.  Thompson  Carlisle 

BEalsey,  Joennet Mr,  Husband Exeter 

Ham,  Charles  Mr.  Foster Collumpton 

Hampson,  Thomas  Mr,  Woolley  Manchester 

Harley,  Edward  Mr.  Foster  . .  - Ludlow 

Harpley,  Richard  B Mr.  Hodgson  ...• Stockton 

Harridge,  Alfred  F Mr.  Harnnffton Rochford 

Harrison,  Alfred  C Mr.  Edwards London 

Harrison,  Stephen    Mr.  Breary Douglas 

Haslam,  Frederick  B.  »..Mr.  Dakin  Popltur 

Hayward,  Charles    Mr.  Tomlinson   Lincoln 

Head,  John  T Mx,  Head   Lewes 

Headley,  William Mr.  Headley  Bridlington 

Heanley^  Marshall  Mr.  Babmgton  Peterborough 

h2 
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Date  of 

Begis- 

tration. 


NAME. 


RESIDING  WITH. 


TOWN. 


1850 
1848 
1853 
1852 
1843 
1856 
1851 

1854 
1852 
1852 
1855 
1855 
1854 
1856 
1854 
1851 

1852 

1853 

1843 

1856 

1856 

1853 

1855 

1853 

1853 

1854 

1853 

1850 

1856 

1853 

1853 

1855 

1856 

1856 

1851 

1854 

1852 

1855 

1853 

1853 

1851 

1853 

1850 

1853 

1850 

1855 

1855 

1850 

1847 

1852 

1844 

1853 

1853 

1853 


Heap,  Edward Mr.  Wylde Manchester 

Henwood,  Nicholas  N...Mr.  Geldard   Pljmouth 

Herbert,  Henry   Mr.  Groves Blandford 

Hill,  Richard    Mr.  Marshall Handsworth 

Hill,  William Mr.  Rowe   Plymouth 

Hill,  William    Mr.  Gardner  Edinburgh 

Hill,  William  R Mr.  Tylee  Bath 

Hinton,  Archibald   Mr.  Curtis  London 

Hod&;kinson,  John  J.  ...Mr.  Brooker Macclesfield 

Holhday,  Joseph Mr.  Wilding  Liverpool 

Holmwood,  William  C... Mr.  Coppock   Bridport 

Holt,  George  F.  W.    . .  .Mr.  Obbinson Sleaford 

Horn,  William Mr.  Longrigg Appleby 

Hughes,  Evan  Mr.  Deane   Clapham 

Humphries,  Henry  A. ..  .Mr.  Grounds  Ludlow 

Humphries,  Charles Mr.  Watkins  Wsilsall 

Hunter,  George   Mr.  Garbutt  Gateshead 

Hustwick,  Thomas  H....Mr.  Coupland Harrogate 

Ince,  Joseph Mr.  Ince London 

Iverach,  John  G Mr.  Iverach Kirkwall 

Jackson,  Warwick    Mr.  Hitchcock   Colchester 

Jacob,  John  R Mr.  Bowers Chester 

Jakins,  George  S Mr.  Golding   London 

James,  Daniel  E Mr.  Phillips  Haverfordwest 

James,  Robert Mr.  Fletcher  ...  Nottingham 

Jefferson,  Thomas   Mr.  Deck Cambridge 

Jones,  Charles  W Mr.  Jones   Carmarthen 

Jones,  Humphrey  Mr.  Higgins  Chester 

Jones,  Peter  Cooke Mr.  Jones    London 

Jones,  Richard  L Mr.  Jones   Narberth 

Judd,  William Mr.  Savage Brighton 

Keene,  John... Mr.  Savage Brighton 

Kemp,  Francis Mr.  Smeeton   Leeds 

Kent,  Frederick W Mr.  Randall    Southampton 

Kent,  William  H Mr.  Buck Colchester 

Knight,  John  A Mr.  Arnold Norwich 

Laflfer,  Edmund  H Mr.  Fowler Torrington 

Lamplough,  John Mr.  Stephenson Derby 

Lawrence,  George Mr.  Wright London 

Le  Feuvre,  Francis Mr.  Ereaut Jersey 

Lees,  James Mr.  Clarke ,  ...Richmond 

Leete,  John Mr.  Huggins  Barnet 

Lenton,  William  H Mr.  Foster Hull 

Long,  Alfred Mr.  Noakes Brighton 

Longstaff,  Joseph Mr.  Ritson Sunderland 

Madgwick,  William  B...Mr.  Huggins  Alresford 

Malin,  Edmund  C.  M...Mr.  Huggins  Barnet 

Manthorp,  George  Mr.  Manthorp  Colchester 

Marrack,  George  M.  . .  .Mr.  Searle  Crediton 

Marrack,  Philip   Mr.  Searle  Crediton 

Marsh,  Henry  Mr.  Marsh Biggleswade 

Marston,  Alfred   Mr.  Cocking  LucQow 

Matthews,  Charles Mr.  Gostling  Diss 

Maudsley,  William Mr.  Barnes Preston 
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Date  of 
Begis- 
tration. 


NAME. 


BESIDING  WITH. 


TOWN. 


1855  May,  Augustus  S Mr.  Greenwell   London 

1 855  M*Cabe,  Dunbar '..  .Mr.  Macfarlane Edinburgh 

1 843  Moverley,  Robert Mr.  Dmgley    Maidstone 

1853  Nicholson,  Frederick  ...Mr.  Watts  London 

1 852  Nicholson,  John  J. . . .  .  .Mr.  Ritson Sunderland 

1852  Nock,  Thomas Mr.  Caddick  Newcastle 

1856  Norrish,  James Mr.  Searle  Crediton 

1851  Nosworthy,  Robert Mr.  Husband Exeter 

1851  Oakley,  James Mr.  Wellington Oakham 

1847  Orpe,  Thomas  M Mr.  Walton    Derby 

1849  Ough,  William Mr.  Jeffrey Devonport 

1856  Overton,  William Mr.  Fowke Stafford 

1 847  Owen,  Thomas  R Mr.  Mease  South  Shields 

1852  Owles,  James  Mr.  Owles  Yarmouth 

1856  Owles,  Edward  J Mr.  Palk Southampton 

1852  Pain,  Walter  E Mr.  Pain Cambridge 

1852  Paine,  Standen Mr.  Paine  Brighton 

1853  Parr,  Robert Mr.  Wellington Oakham 

1852  Pattison,  Henry  Mr.  Hooper    Brighton 

1 855  Paxton,  William  M Mr.  Mitchell  London 

1853  Peacock,  Hamerton Mr.  Peacock  London 

1853  Peacock,  Joseph  Mr.  Mease North  Shields 

1853  Pearce,  Henry  T Mr.  Pearce  Gloucester 

1 853  Pepper,  Adolphus    Mr.  Stewart London 

1 853  Pilcher,  William  J Mr.  Davis  Folkestone 

1855  I  Pitman,  John   Mr.  Fendick  Bristol 

1853  Potter,  James  H Mr.  Binnington London 

1 855  Potts,  Robert  A Mr.  Potts    London 

1854  Power,  Thomas  M Mr.  Williams Nottingham 

1854  Pratt,  James Mr.  Nunn  Bury  St.  Edmunds 

1848  Pullan,  John  R Mr.  Gascoigne   Harrogate 

1853  Puinlan,  Joseph Mr.  Times  London 

1 855  Radermacher,  George  . .  .Mr.  Bartlett Chelsea 

1 855  Rae,  John  Inglis  Mr.  Mackay  Edinburgh 

1852  Ramsay,  George   Mr.  Ramsay    Penrith 

1853  Rawling,  John  W Mr.  Oldham    Wisbeach 

1849  Rees,  Daniel Mr.  Brend  Swansea 

1854  Reeves,  Robert Mr.  Gordelier Sittingboume 

1856  Reynolds,  Freshfield Mr.  Martin Guildford 

1853  Richards,  Thomas  L.    ...Mr.  Bowers Chester 

1853  Richardson,  Thomas   ....Mr.  Bally    Baldock 

1852  Riley,  James Mr.  Smith   Sutton  Coldfield 

1852  '  Rivers,  Henry  Mr.  Homsby  Odiham 

1 853  Roberts,  Albinus Mr.  Williams Horsham 

1 853  Robinson,  William  P Mr.  Edwards Liverpool 

185 3  Rod,  George  P Mr.  Harrington Rayleigh 

1853  Rosevear,  Drew  V Mr.  Palk Exeter 

1856  Rosselloty,  John  C Mr.  Couch Islington 

1850  Roulston,  Benjamin  W.  .Mr.  Chantry  Goole 

1851  Roust,  George  Mr.  Bolton Tenterden 

1855  Rowell,  Charles  F Mr.  Hope    Uppingham 

1853  Rubbia,  Frank Mr.  Hope  Wellingborough 

1849  Ryley,  Henry  B Mr.  Fowke Stafford 

1853  Salmon,  Henry  L Mr.  Moore Brighton 
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Bate  of 

Be^is- 

tration. 


NAME. 


BESIDING  WITH. 


TOWN. 


1855 

1853 

1846 

1846 

1854 

1853 

1855 

1853 

1852 

1853 

1854 

1845 

1853 

1855 

1853 

1852 

1854 

1849 

1853 

1854 

1852 

1845 

1852 

1853 

1852 

1855 

1854 

1853 

1852 

1852 

1855 

1853 

1856 

1853 

1853 

1853 

1855 

1854 

1853 

1853 

1849 

1848 

1855 

1853 

1853 

1856 

1854 

1855 

1855 

1855 

1850 

1846 

1849 

1854 


Sanger,  William  A Mr.  Maitland London 

Sarsfield,  William Mr.  Leighton Durham 

Savory,  Thomas  H Mr.  Savory Xondon 

Savory,  Charles  H Mr.  Savory.., London 

Saxby,  Henry  Mr.  Saxby  .•»«••...... Lewes 

Say,  Edmund  H Mr.  Cooke  l^orwicK 

Scarlin,  James  H Mr.  Marchant .Ipswich 

Serpell,  Samuel «.Mr.  Job  Truro 

Sewell,  Edward  H Mr.  Allchin Islington 

Sheldon,  Thomas  Mr.  Loggin.  ...^ Stranord 

Shepley,  Samuel Mr.  Claughten   Chesterfield 

Shepheard,  Thomas  Mr.  Gulliver Lutterworth 

Simmons,  Jonathan Mr.  Kinch  ...»• Henley-on-Thames 

Simpson,  Thomas .Mr.  Allen    Boston 

Simpson,  Charles  C Mx.  Goodall   Derby 

Sindwr,  George    Mr.  Gilpin  Newcastle 

Slater,  Hemy    Mr.  Asung Spalding 

Smeeton,  William Mr.  Baldwin  Ironbridge 

Smith,  Frank  de  Carle... Mr.  Wright London 

Smith,  Frederick  Mr.  Foster  ,.« Ludlow 

Smith,  Edward Mr.  Lynch  Manchester 

Smith,  James  W Mr.  Coulson  Scarborough 

Smith,  William Mr.  Sumner   Birmingham 

Snelling,  Francis  Mr.  Snelling  Horsham 

Southa&,  Joseph  S Mr.  Harvey Leeds 

Spearing,  James   Mr.  Dowman Southampton 

Stanway ,  William  H.  . .  .Mr.  Blandford    London 

Stevens,  H.  W Mr.  Hitchcock    Colchester 

Stokoe,  Thomas Mr.  Beinhardt Hull 

Stonehouse,  Robert  G....Mr.  Hodgson Stockton 

Sturton,  John  H Mr.  Sturton ...Peterborough 

Swift,  William  Mr.  Judson Ripon 

Tanner,  Augustus  F Mr.  Dickinson London 

Taylor,  Frederick Mr.  Fryer Huddersfield 

Taylor,  Samuel Mr.  Tonge  York 

Teasdale,  Thomas Mr.  Myers  Newcastle 

Teed,  David  Mr.  Fasmore  Exeter 

Thomas,  George  S Mr.  Guthwaite  Bradford 

Thompson,  George  R.  ...Mr.  Thompson  Thirsk 

Tollinton,  Richard  B.  ...Mr.  Jackson   ....Stowmarket 

Tovey,  Charles Mr.  Witherington  ...Worcester 

Toovey,  Richard  Mr.  May Reading 

Tuck,  John  Mr.  Martin Trowbridge 

Tucker,  Henry Mr.  Kinch  Henley  onrThames 

Turner,  John    Mr.  Payne  Aylesbury 

Twinberrow,  James  R. . .  .Mr.  Twinberrow. London 

Twinberrow,  John    Mr.  Watts London 

Underwood,  Fred.  W....Mr.  Hall Canterbury 

Videon,  Charles    Mr.  Whitmore    London 

Vooght,  William  Mr.  Twinberrow London 

Wadesley,  George    Ikfr.  Mills Bourne 

Wakefield,  Cecil  H Worcester 

Walker,  Charles  Mr.  Walker    Hogsthorpe 

Walker,  Joseph  Mr.  Witherington  ...Worcester 
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EESIDING  WITH. 


TOWN. 


1853 
1856 
1852 
1855 
1856 
1846 
1852 
1853 
1856 
1853 
1850 
1853 
1856 
1848 
1856 
1856 
1853 
1856 
1853 
1852 
1850 
1853 
1852 
1853 
1856 
1853 
1854 
1850 
1852 
1855 
1853 
1853 


Walls,  Thomas Mr,  Barber Liverpool 

Walsh,  Edward Mr.  Argles  Maidstone 

Walters,  William Mr.  Tanner Exeter 

Walton,  Ralph Mr.  Ritson Sunderland 

Ward,  Shaw Mr.  Lofthouse HuU 

Warner,  Greorge  F N ottingfaam 

Watson,  James  B Mr.  Filt  Barking 

Watson,  William Mr.  Chapman Ipswich 

Waugh,  Alexander Mr.  Randall Southampton 

Webb,  Thomas  P Mr.  Hollier Dudley- 
Wells,  Edwin Mr,  Grounds  Ludlow 

Wheeler,  James    Mr,  Payne Aylesbury 

Wheeler,  Joseph   Mr.  Owen    London 

Whincup,  William  Mr.  Coupland Harrogate 

White,  James  W Mr.  Iverach  Kirkwall 

White,  John  G- .....Mr.  Ransome Hitchin 

White,  William    Mr.  Trueman Durham 

Whitehouse,  George  H. .  .Mr.  Ton ge  York 

Whittle,  Thomas  Mr.  Dayies Chester 

Whitworth,  John Mr.  Lowe    Liverpool 

Willcox,  John Mr.  Hollier Dudley 

Williams,  Frederick Mr.  Anderson Worcester 

Wilson,  William Mr.  Rainey Spilsby 

Wiltshire,  Alifred Mr.  Pearce Grloucester 

Witherington,  Henry  ...Mr.  Witherington  ••. Worcester 

Wood,  Edmund   Mr.  Pooley Bath 

Wood,  John  Robert Mr.  Simonds  Boston 

Woods,  Edward    Mr.  Corbyn Beccles 

Yarrow,  George  S Mr.  Fox  London 

Yerworth,  Edward  Mr.  Binge  Pimlico 

Young,  John ..Mr.  Anderson Musselburgh 

Young,  Ralph  Mr.  Gilpin  Newcastle 
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THE  REGISTERS  OF  THE  PHARMACEUTltJAL  SOCIETY. 

Some  further  explanation  appears  to  be  required  respecting  the  list  of 
fembers,  published  in  our  last  number.  Several  Members  hare  expressed 
issatisfaction  at  the  omission  of  their  names,  and  consider  such  omission 
an  injustice,"  and  "founded  on  a  narrow-minded  policy/'  It  must  be 
nderstood  that  the  Register  of  the  Society  is  a  public  document,  kept  and 
laintained  under  Act  of  Parliament,  and  that  no  name  can  legally  be  placed 
n  the  register  until  the  fees  or  subscriptions  required  by  the  Bye-laws  are  paid, 
lie  list  IS  a  copy  of  the  register*  at  a  particular  time,  and  no  name  not  on  the 
^ster  at  that  tune  can  appear  on  the  published  list. 

The  omission  of  the  names  in  question  is,  therefore,  not  a  matter  of  policy, 
at  necessity ;  and  the  parties  responsible  for  it  are  those  whose  names  are 
mitted.  The  remedy  is  in  their  own  hands.  So  far  as  re^tration  is  concerned, 
liejr  can  at  any  moment  be  placed  on  the  register  by  discharging  their  pecuniary 
bligation  to  the  Society,  and  they  may  ensure  the  insertion  of  their  names  in 
be  next  published  list  by  taking  care  to  be  on  the  register  in  due  time.  Unless 
hey  perform  their  part  of  the  contract  they  cannot  legally  enjoy  the  priyileges 
f  membership  or  the  rank  of  a  Pharmaceutical  Chembt.  It  may  be  asked, 
rhat  has  the  payment  of  a  fee  to  do  with  the  qualification  of  a  Pharmaceutical 
)hemist?  It  is  a  debt  to  a  Society  which,  without  such  support,  could  not 
xist,  and  which  is  regulated  by  Bye-laws  made  and  confirmed  according  to 
Let  of  Parliament.  Most  of  the  Members  comply  with  these,  which  are  their  own 
aws — they  are  registered,  and  their  names  published  accordingly.  What  would 
)e  the  effect  of  a  supplementary  list,  containing  the  names  of  those  who  (for 
lome  reason  not  yet  explained)  claim  exemption  from  the  obligations,  but  full 
injoyment  of  the  privileges,  of  the  Society?  Would  such  an  admission  be 
EaYourable  to  the  reputation  of  the  parties,  or  tend  to  increase  the  confidence  of 
tihe  public  ? 

In  the  case  of  the  Patent  Medicine  licence,  the  privilege  is  granted  condi- 
tionally upon  an  annual  payment,  due  on  a  certain  day.  The  indulgence  of  a 
month  is  granted  by  courtesy ;  after  which,  any  person  exercising  the  privilege, 
unless  duly  licensed,  is  in  danger  of  the  penalty.  In  the  Pharmaceutical  Society 
the  period  of  indulgence  is  three  months,  but  the  legal  liability  to  the  penalty 
eiists,  as  in  the  other  case,  from  the  day  the  payment  is  due. 


PROCEEDINGS  UNDER  THE  APOTHECARIES'  ACT. 

Although  the  report  of  the  trial  at  Bradford  County  Court  was  published  in 
^^  Leeds  Mercury  of  June  14th,  we  did  not  receive  it  in  time  for  insertion  in 
ow  last  number.  During  the  current  month  several  correspondents  have 
addressed  us  on  the  subject,  expressing  anxiety  as  to  the  influence  of  the 
dedsion  in  the  above  case  on  the  mterests  of  Chemists  generally.  The  remarks 
tt  our  last  number  were  founded  on  information  to  the  effect  that  a  penalty  had 
been  inflicted  on  a  Chemist  for  recommending  and  selling  a  mixture  and  pills, 
but  without  any  particulars  of  the  case.    The  report  now  furnished  to  us, 

*  Some  typographical  errors  occurred  in  the  list  last  month,  which  are  corrected  in  this 
jQ&ber.  The  accident  arose  from  the  re-opening  of  the  list,  after  it  had  heen  finally  corrected 
nr  the  insertion  of  the  names  of  abont  thirty  Members,  who  sent  their  subscriptions  at  the  last 
^^iMnt.  It  was  necessary  for  tins  purpose  to  disarrange  the  type  from  one  end  to  the  other, 
Qd  m  BO  doing,  some  of  the  figures  were  mispUced. 
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and  pubfisfaed  m  thk  number,  does  not  alter  oar  omnkm.    The  defendant 
is  not  a  Pharmaceutical  Chemist,  but  an  unqualified  apothecary,  practising 
witi^out  a  licence.    He  does  not  even  claim  exemption  under  the  broad  title  of 
Chemist  and  Droggist,  and  appeared  to  rest  his  d^ence  chieflj  on  a  flaw  in  the 
indictment,  whichbeing  rectified,  left  him  without  any  resource  but  that  of  an 
appeal  to  the  passions  of  the  jury  respectmg  the  '^  impertinent  curiosity  "  of  a  riral 
apothecary,  wmo,  being  legally  qualified,  was  tiie  instigator  of  the  proceedings.  We 
do  not  particij^ate  in  the  appre^iensions  of  our  correspondents  as  to  the  result  of 
this  case.    It  is  needless  to  repeat  what  has  been  often  stated  respeetii^  the 
difiiculty  of  defimng  the  boundary  line  between  legitimate  '^  counts  THraoti08|* 
as  it  is  caUed,  and  the  practice  of  an  apothecaiy.     The  wants  of  tne  paMw 
require  that  the  dispenser  of  medicines  snail  know  their  nature  and  the  dostf 
usually  given,  and  that  he  shall  be  able  to  give  his  customers  information  as  to 
the  use^.  of  ordinary  domestic  medicines  in  cases  where  medical  advice  is  not 
requhred.    The  attempt  to  interfere  with  this  prero^tive  of  the  Fharmaeeiitioil 
Chemist  by  a  clause  proposed  to  be  inserted  in  the  hte  Medical  Bill  was  met  is 
the  House  of  Commons  with  a  direct  negative.    It  is  not  the  intention  of  tks 
Legislature  to  prohibit  a  Chemist  from  administering  a  draught  or  a  {mIL    The 
most  intelligent  and  enlightened  members  of  the  medical  nrofession  do  not 
advocate  such  prohibitionr— they  know  it  is  impossible,    ouch  discretionsiy 
power  and  responsibility  being  tlm)wn  on  the  Pharmaceutist  as  a  part  of  hu  dsty, 
it  is  impolitic  to  twist  and  construe  this  into  an  absolute  licence  for  medieid 
practice.    Persons  who  take  such  unfair  advantage  of  the  confidence  reposed  h 
their  judsment,  are  doinff  an  injury  to  the  dass  to  which  they  belong,  and  msj 
be  looked  upon  as  a  kind  of  jackal  to  the  Apothecaries'  Company — that  is  to 
say,  they  provide  fair  mme  for  the  lion  to  pounce  upon. 

We  do  not  recognize  Mr.  Broadbent  as  belonging  to  the  Pharmaceatical  bod^, 
or  admit  that  his  conviction  furnishes  a  precedent  of  any  importance.  He  hid 
no  connexion  with  the  Pharmaceutical  Society,  and  was,  to  aU  intents  and  pur- 
poses, an  unfledged  apothecary,  carrying  on  an  extensive  practice. 

BRADFORD  COUNTY  COURT. 

TBS  80CIBTT  OF  APOTmtOABIES  V.  BBOADBSHT. 

An  action  was  brought,  in  the  name  of  the  Master,  Wardens,  and  Society  of  tke 
Apothecaries*  Company  of  London,  in  the  Bradford  Coonty  Court,  on  Satmdaj,  bcAve 
J.  J.  Lonsdale,  Eat^^  Judge,  against  Mr.  James  Broadbent,  of  East  Bierkj,  to  leoovar 
the  penalty  of  £S0  imposed  by  the  Apothecaries' Act  (55  Geo.  111^  cap.  194^  sec.  SO) 
for  practuiiiir  ss  an  iqtothecary  without  the  necessary  certificate.  Mr.  Tes^, 
solicitor,  Bradford,  H»peared  for  the  plaintifls ;  Mr.  Shaw,  banista,  Wakefield,  ftc 
the  defendant. 

J/r.  iS^iP  preliminarily  objected  tiiat  Mr.  Terry  must  produce  his  retainer  under 
seal  firom  the  body  corporate  ;  tiiat  the  sommons  should  not  have  been  issued  until 
that  authority  was  produced ;  that,  the  Apothecaries'  Company  teing  the  pi^intiilk, 
the  production  of  a  mere  letter  was  insufficient  to  show  the  anthoritj ;  that  the 
plaintUDi  had  not  furnished  foil  particolars  of  demand,  porsoant  to  the  leqiumMnts 
of  the  Comt  rules ;  and  that  it  was  a  fotal  error  that  the  summoBs  had  been  iasiwl 
in  titt  name  of  the  •"*  Masteis,' Wardens,  and  Socie^  of  Apothecaries." 

jrr«  r<rry  maintahBcd  that,  as  he  was  instmcted  by  sevmd  gentfemcaD,  whom 
the  defondant  might  term  common  infonners  if  he  chose,  as  well  as  by  the  j^^^^^jj^ 
tiiemsetrest  he  was  not  boond  to  produce  the  authority  from  his  dients  ;  that  it  had 
never  been  doDe»  althoogh  the  Act  had  been  in  operation  forty  years;  oflbredio 
CQns»t  to  the  action  being  hroQght  for  two  penahies,  viz.,  £40^  in  ofder  to  lunre  tiw 
pc^ts  talmi  to  the  Court  above,  or  to  refer  them  to  Mr.  Hi^  Hill ;  and  aigwsd 
that  the  particolars  of  demand  were  ample,  and  that  t^  word  "masters*  wiv  sioif^r 
«  detkel  error,  the  nlnral  for  the  singiilar. 

1K»  A«sw  amended  the  detical  enor,  as  empowered  W  the  Act ;  i«ledtkB*te 
pnticQlan  wen  softcieBt  s  was  mdinad  to  take  Mr.  Tiency^  Tiew 
aU  the  dRWBMtttioes,  as  tlw  oluectioQ  to  the  Hm-^ndncliQB  of  a  seafed 
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was  a  technical  one  which  would  ftustrate  the  intention  of  the  Act,  yiz.,  to  sue  ''in 
the  name  or*  the  Company ;.  an4  felt  satisfied  that  a  common  informer  might  sue  "  in 
the  name  of^  the  Apothecaries'  Company.    He  therefore  overruled  the  objections. 

Mr,  Ttnjf  then  prooeeded  to  examine  James  Tomlinson,  of  Parrot  Fold,  Tcmg 
$test,  and  his  wife,  Ann  Tombnson.  The  man  had  ^  a  great  dizziness  in  his  head  ** 
Isit  Chostmac^  went  to  the  d^iendant,  of  whose  fame  he  had  before  heard,  described 
lv»  «fBip^wnft*  so^  ^^'  svpi^ied:  with  a  box  of  piUs  and  bottle  of  medicine,  for  which 
l^e^psid  U.  6dl  The  wife  about  the  same  time^  was  '^  troubled  very  much  with  a 
oqngh^"  and  songhl)  t]ie  defendant's  advice  ;  he  sounded  her  chest,  gave  her  a  box  of 
pffls  and  bottle  oC  medicine,,  for  which  he  charged  is.  6(f.  Mr.  W.  Field,  surgeon, 
m»peiied  to  qall  to  inq,uire  the  residence  of  a  patient,  saw  the  medicines,  and  was 
iQftinned  tiie  source  from  whence  they  had  been  obtained.  Martin  Firth  and  Nancy 
Thorpi,  witnesses  to  prove  other  instances  of  practising^  were  called  upon  their 
s^bpouuus,  but  did  not  appear. 

MK  iSRoao  coHtraded  ^at  if  Mr.  Terry  had  not  proved  his  case  as  fully  and  satis- 
fectorily  as  he  ought  to  have  done«  judgment  ought  to  be  for  the  defendant,  and  that 
hiB  leamd  flBumd  had  given  no  evidence  to  i^ow  that  the  defendant  was  not  in 
pmetu»  pnov  to  the.  passing  of  the  Act  in  1815,  which  would  render  him  exempt 

4KMII  tiie  p^^ty* 

JKv  MMm  replied  that  the  onus  wa^  upon  the  defi^dant  to  show  that  he  did 
practise  at  that  date^ 

JU^.  Bhm  argued  thai:  the  act  was  meant  to  meet  continuous  cases,  and  not  the 
case  of  a  man  who  walked  into  a  shop  complaining  of  giddiness,  and  supplied  with 
mixture  and  pOls  ;  or  a  man  with  a  pain  in  the  stomach,  supplied  with  carbonate  of 
soda  and  sal  volatile.  If  it  were  so,  there  was  not  a  druggist  in  England  who  would 
be  allowed  to  escape.  There  ought  to  be  more  cogent  evidence — ^there  was  not 
evideiioe  enoo^  to  prove  that  his  dient  was  acting  as  an  apothecary.  He  repre- 
bended  tlw  ^  impertinent  euriesi^  ^  of  Mr.  Field  in  Tomlinson's  humble  dwelHng  ; 
argued  that  it  showed  the  anmu&t  that  My.  Field  was  one  of  the  two  or  three 
ooauaoD  iaforasers  who  got  up  the  case,  and,  in  p<»nt  of  fact,  instructed  Mr.  Terry. 
Upcm  the  whole,  though  there  was  suspicion  in  the  case,  there  was  a  doubt,  of  which 
he  called  upon  his  Honour  to  give  the  defendant  the  benefit.  It  was  not  a  flagrant 
case,  and  a  verdict  should  not  be  given  for  the  plaintiffs. 

Bm  Homnar  said,  in  this  case  he  had  no  doubt  whatever  that  the  penalty  had  been 
incurred,  that  ^be  o£fence  was  what  was  intended  to  be  provided  for  by  the  Act  of 
ParHament-— that  was,  if  he  believed  the  evidence  adduced,  and  there  had  been  bo 
attempt  to  rebut  it,  either  by  the  defendant  being  put  into  the  box  or  by  any  other 
course.  This  act  was  in&inged  day  by  day;  and  he  thought  it  was  a  very  dan- 
gerous thing,  if  a  man  with  giddiness  in  the  head  went  to  an  unlicensed  person  who 
gave  him  medicine.  He  knew  of  a  man  with  diabetes,  who  got  wrong  medicine 
frran  an  unqualified  person,  and  expired  on  the  spot.  Then  as  to  the  common 
inflbrmers,  ai^  person  who  did  so  reaped  a  considerable  amount  of  odium.  He  did 
not,  howeves^  so  judge  Mr.  Field;  he  thought  it  very  hard  upon  a  medical  man  if  he 
dU  nofi  take  up  these  cases;  and  he  thought  these  remarks  upon  a  gentleman  who 
had  done  what  Mr^  Field  hsid  dcme  were  very  hard  and  uncalled  for.  Verdict  for  the 
plaintifflu 

Mr.  SVrry  dbaerved  that  \ksBCQ  were  people  in  Court  who  mi^t  imagine  that  the 
defendaat  bad  been  Imrahly  dealt  with;  but  although  there  were  only  four  witnesses 
^hpfWMpdt  he  could  have  caUied  tw^ily  people  to  show  that  he  bad  continuously 
acted  as  an  apothecary. 

Mf.  Otn^  the  deik  of  the  Court,  said  judgment  would  be  entered  for  the  plain- 
ti&  wi^  (»e  payment 

A,  Terry  then  asked  his  Qonour  for  costs,  and  submitted  the  case  of  the  "Fre- 
ntet  and  College  of  Physicians  v.  Harrison,"  in  G.  Bamwall  and  Cresswell,  page 
Hi  The  question  of  costs  was  reserved  by  his  Honour  until  Tuesday,  the  dedsioi^ 
toq^  iB  the  case  of  Mr.  BrajMon,  against  which  the  penalty  of  £20  was  given  by 
&  JQiy  al  a  fonn«  ooiirt 

On  Tuesday  hk  Honour  awasded  costs  to  the  plaintiff.  Thepenal^  hi  eaisb 
caiawaa  4SM)k—- i^ea^  Mercwnh  June  14th. 
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ILLEGAL  WEIGHTS. 

THE  WESTIONSTEB  STAMP  AKD  WSSTBflKSTEB  LAW. 

HowEYSB  defectire  or  ambiguous  the  law  may  be,  obedience  is  a  duty.  It  is 
the  duty  of  every  man  to  know  what  is  lawful,  and  to  understand,  if  he  cao^ 
the  reason  why,  in  order  that  he  may  obey.  Although  the  makers  of  the  laws 
are  bewildered  with  their  own  wisdom  when  reduced  into  legal  phraseology, 
although  those  who  liye  by  expounding  and  enforcing  the  law  twist  and  adapt 
it  secundum  artem  to  suit  any  case  that  may  be  placed  m  their  hands  by  a  dient^ 
the  parties  for  whose  guidance  laws  are  made,  namely,  the  public,  are  supposed 
(by  a  legal  fiction)  to  be  endowed  with  more  intdligence  than  those  whose 
dictum  they  are  bound  to  obey,  and  the  plea  of  ignorance  is  of  no  avail  against 
the  peremptory  order  "  hereof  fail  not  at  your  peril."  Superhuman  sagacity 
and  pliabiuty  would  be  required  to  enable  any  person  to  int^ret  and  obey  the 
laws  relating  to  the  weights  used  by  Chemists  in  Westminster. 

In  obedience  to  the  order  of  the  College  of  Physicians,  sanctioned  by  Royal 
authority,  Chemists  are  obliged  to  keep  and  use  for  dispensing  prescriptions 
the  weights  described  in  the  Pharmacopceia,  namely,  drachms,  scruples  and 
grains,  and  a  set  of  weights  for  the  dispensing  counter  consists  of  Jij.,  ^.,  5ss., 
d\j*>  3d)  9ss.,  and  grains  from  six  grams  down  to  fractions  of  a  grain. 

fiy  tibe  Westminster  Local  Act  passed  in  1757,  and  subjected  to  a  new  reading 
in  1856,  the  weights  so  used  by  Chemists  in  that  '^  city  and  liberty^'  from  one 
grain  upwards,  are  required  to  be  stamped  with  the  Westminster  mark.  This 
was  settled  by  a  decision  at  a  Court  of  Burgesses  reported  in  our  number  for 
June,  1856  (vol.  xv.,  page  529).  Prior  to  this  decision  a  doubt  existed  on  tiie 
subject,  and  in  several  cases  fines  were  imposed  which  were  afterwards  remitted, 
and  three  months  allowed  for  stamping  the  weights.  Such  being  the  law,  it 
was  proper  and  necessary  to  submit.  Messrs.  Young  received  orders  for  sets  of 
weights  duly  stamped,  which  they  sent  to  the  stamper  for  that  purpose,  and 
received  the  followmg  communication  : — 

'*  Messrs.  Young  and  Son  having  sent  some  sets  of  medicine  weights,  each 
set  containing  a  two-scruple,  one,  and  half-scruple,  also  a  two-drachm,  one,  and 
half  drachm  to  be  stamped  at  this  office,  I  beg  to  state  I  cannot  stamp  them  with 
the  Westminster  mark,  not  having  the  stan(£ird  to  try  them. 

Thomas  Cooke, 
Stamper  of  Weights  and  Measures,  Guildhall,  Westminster/* 
July  1, 1856. 

The  present  state  of  the  law,  therefore,  presents  the  following  anomaly. 
Chemists  are  required  to  keep  certain  weights.  They  cannot  legally  use  them 
in  Westminster  unless  duly  stamped  to  ensure  accuracy,  and  the  stamper  b 
imable  to  stamp  them  for  want  of  the  requisite  standards.  The  most  remark- 
able feature  in  the  case  is  the  fact  that  the  responsibility  of  testing  the  accuracy 
of  the  weights  is  entrusted  to  a  man  who  appears  not  to  know  that  two  fiv^ 
grain  weights  (or  a  six-grain  and  a  four-grain)  are  equal  to  ten  grains  (or  half- 
scruple)  that  two  half  scruples  are  equal  to  a  scruple,  and  that  weights  that  are 
equal  to  the  same  weight,  are  equal  to  one  another. 

As  the  law  stands,  unaided  b;^  arithmetic  or  mathematics,  it  would  appear 
that  when  five  grains  of  any  medicine  are  ordered,  accuracy  is  of  the  highest 
importance,  but  not  so  when  a  scruple  or  a  drachm  is  required.  The  other 
horn  of  the  dilemma  is  the  inference  that  scruples  and  dradbms  are  hencefortih 
illegal  weights,  and  that  when  two  drachms  are  ordered  in  a  presmption^ 
twenty  six-grain  weights,  or  twenty-four  five-grain  must  be  used.  When  a 
new  interpretation  of  an  old  law  involves  so  palpable  an  absurdity,  there  is  no 
remedy  for  it  but  a  return  to  the  old  interpretation,  or  the  passmg  of  a  new 
Act.  Until  one  of  these  courses  is  adopted.  Chemists  must  lay  aride  their 
scruples,  and  use  drachms  at  their  peril. 
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THE  PROGRESS  OF  PHARMACr  IN  BIRMINGHAM. 

We  have  attended  some  interesting  Pharmaceutical  Meetings  in  Birmingham. 
There  was  an  evidence  of  a  desire  for  improvement — a  tendency  to  progress, 
which  msj  be  observed  in  other  institutions  in  that  city.    A  regret  was  ex- 
pressed at  those  meetings  that  the  attendance  was  not  so  numerous  as  it  might 
nave  been,  but  this  was  accompanied  by  a  hope  that  the  number  of  supporters 
would  increase  as  the  value  and  importance  of  the  Association  became  more 
generally  known,  and  that  the  rising  generation  would  avail  themselves  of  ^e 
opportunities  afforded  for  the  advancement  of  Pharmaceutical  education.    Hiis 
hope  has  not  yet  been  realized.    The  Association,  instead  of  increasing,  has 
Bunered  imder  a  process  of  spontaneous  evaporation,  until  it  ceased  to  e^bit 
any  signs  of  vitality.    The  loss  of  the  local  Secretary,  who  had  taken  a  very 
active  part  in  the  proceedings,  and  whose  removal  from  Birmingham  to  London 
deprived  the  Association  of  its  mainstay,  was  severely  felt,  and  his  place  was  not 
inunediately  filled  by  a  successor  having  the  same  tact  and  energy  in  the  per- 
formance of  the  duties  of  the  ofBce.    Thus  the  Birmingham  Chemists'  Asso- 
ciation gradually  acquired  a  latent  state — it  ceased  to  be  enumerated  on  the  list 
of  local  Associations,  and  was  supposed  to  be  defunct.     All  institutions  are 
liable  to  these  fluctuations,  and  it  not  un£requently  occurs  that  the  seeds  of 
vitality  remain,  although  for  a  time  no  outward  and  visible  sign  of  life  is  mani- 
fest.    This  we  are  glad  to  find  has  been  the  case  with  the  Birmingham  Chemists' 
Association,  which  is  about  to  make  a  fresh  effort  to  renew  its  strength  and 
resume  its  activity,  as  will  appear  firom  the  following  communication  from 
Mr.  George  Johnson,  the  Honorary  Secretary:— 

"  While  the  Pharmaceutical  Societies  of  Edinburgh,  Liverpool,  and  Manchester 
are  constantly  contributing  to  your  Journal  interesting  particulars  of  their  Meetings 
and  Transactions,  the  Birmingham  Pharmaceutical  Association  has  for  a  long  time 
■communicated  no  account  of  its  condition  or  operations.    This  silence  has  not  arisen 
from  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  our  Committee  to  withhold  from  circulation  among 
the  members  of  the  Pharmaceutical  profession  anything  that  might  be  useful  or 
interesting  to  them;  but  from  the  fact  that  nothing  of  this  kind  has  for  a  long  time 
transpired  in  connexion  with  our  Association.    Rather  more  than  twelve  months  ago 
it  was  reported  in  the  Pharnutceutical  Journal  that  in  consequence  of  the  difficulty 
■of  obtaining  professional  lecturers,  and  the'small  attendance  at  lectures  delivered  by 
oar  own  members,  and  also  at  the  conversational  meetings,  we  resolved  to  give  them 
ap  for  the  ensuing  season.    The  diffusion  of  information  by  means  of  the  Library 
was  thus  the  only  one  of  the  operations  of  the  Society  which  remained,  and  upon 
this  consideration  the  amount  of  subscription  was  considerably  reduced. 
'  "At  the  last  annual  meeting  several  members  present  expressed  a  wish  that  some 
effort  should  be  made  to  resuscitate  the  Society,  and  some  discussion  followed  as  to 
the  best  means  of  effecting  that  object.    Mr.  Bird  then  stated  that  he  had  attended 
two  lectures  of  the  course  on  Chemistry  then  being  delivered  by  Mr.  Williams  at 
the  Midland  Institute,  and  from  the  opinion  he  had  formed  of  their  excellence  and 
adaptation  to  the  wants  of  our  Society,  he  strongly  recommended  that  we  should 
procure  tickets  for  the  ensuing  course  for  such  of  our  members  as  would  attend  it. 
At  the  next  Committee  the  subject  was  more  fidly  discussed,  and  it  was  resolved,  if 
possiUe,  to  prevail  upon  the  Council  of  the  Midland  Institute  to  give  us  a  course  of 
morning  lectures  on  Chemistry,  as  it  was  thought  that  probably  more  young  men 
might  attend  them  than  if  they  were  delivered  in  the  evening.    This  was  attempted; 
bat  the  Council  of  the  Institute  did  not  wish  to  depart  from  their  general  plan,  and  we 
vere  obliged,  as  our  only  resource,  to  attend  their  usual  evening  lectures.  A  canvass 
of  the  members  and  others  was  accordingly  made,  and  the  result  was  the  disposal  of 
twenty-six  tickets.    These  were  renewed  quarterly  during  the  continuance  of  the 
course,  but  unfortunately  at  the  close  of  the  first  quarter,  during  which  the  attend- 
ance of  our  students  had  averaged  sixteen  or  seventeen,  many  of  them  declined  to 
renew  their  tickets,  so ,  that  the  attendance  has  fallen  aS,    It  was  the  intention  of 
oar  Committee  to  have  given  a  prize  to  the  best  student  at  the  end  of  the  course; 
but  the  lectures  have  been  interrupted  by  the  Institute  at  the  end  of  the  second 
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quarter,  and  if  they  are  resumed,  it  will  not  be  before  the  beghaning  of  next  yen. 
When  the  abore  plan  of  obtaining  lectures  was  adopted,  it  was  hoped  ^  ^ 
Assistants  and  Apprentices  of  the  town  would  ayail  theniselTes  of  the  oppartmiily 
thus  afforded  them  of  studying  a  science  so  indispensably  needftil  far  the  iiitdB|eBt 
^[performance  of  even  the  ordinary  operations  of  their  bosineflfly  and  the  imdte  i 
tickets  sold  for  the  first  quarter  seemed  to  justify  such  a  concluBion;  bat  tiia  orikh 
ment  proved  to  be  only  a  temporary  one,  and  it  again  sabnded  in  too  munj  iattam 
into  indifference. 

**  It  is  but  fair  to  state,  however,  that  many,  if  not  most  of  the  InifenM  it 
withdrawal  were  occasioned  by  inability  to  attend.  Another  caote  tesqgDB^  M, 
that  some  who  had  been  formerly  active  supporters  of  the  Society,  andiAohftsB 
their  position  and  experience  in  practical  and  scientific  PharmiBc^,  mn  «b1 
calculated  to  promote  the  interests  of  the  Society  and  the  improTemcBt  oC  iti 
Members,  have  withdrawn  not  only  their  influence,  but  even  their  sobacripfiflBL 

*<  We  cannot  afford,  on  this  account,  to  hire  a  room  even  for  the  aocommoditfaiof 
our  books,  aU  our  subscriptions  being  required  to  purchase  new  ones.  We  tam 
recently  arranged  with  a  bookseller  to  take  the  custody  of  our  libiwy,  ta  tf 
charge,  upon  the  condition  that  we  purchase  all  additions  to  it  from  him. 

"It  is  a  lamentable  fact  that  every  public  scientific  society  in  Binningfaanii MUft 
or  later,  comes  to  nothing,  and  that  in  so  large  and  wealthy  a  town  .a  salMMt 
number  of  men  in  our  profession  cannot  be  found  to  support  a  lociety^  (withenft) 
which  is  so  greatly  adapted  to  promote  their  mutual  interests  and  TeggeotaiHats, 

^  Our  Committee  would  be  obliged  by  the  insertion,  at  your  diccretifliv*  Ite 
whole  or  a  part  of  the  above  in  the  Pharmaceutical  Journal  for  next  month. 
^Birmingham,  July  l^th,  1856." 


THE  LEVIITED  LIABILITY  MANLi. 

The  mania  for  limited  liability  continues  to  increase.    Penniless  adveulunn 
are  going  about  like  roaring  lions  seeking  whom  they  may  derour.     "Sippn 
and  miners  "  ore  preparing  traps  for  the  unwary,  and  prudent  men  who  one 
something  to  lose  are  beginning  to  button  up  their  pockets.    As  this  latter  drt 
constitute  a  very  small  proportion  of  the  community  at  large,  they  haYe  noponv 
to  stem  the  torrent  of  popular  frenzy  which  will  be  let  loose  when  the  floodr-otai 
of  speculation  are  opened,  as  they  will  be  as  soon  as  the  propulsive  foroe  of  Ab 
Act  has  had  time  to  acquire  its  destined  momentum.    In  our  number  fiur  Mv^ 
(vol.  XV.,  Ko.  9)  we  described  brieflv  the  tendency  of  the  principle  involved  it 
the  Act,  with  illustrations  showing  the  reciprocity  of  mischief  whibh  miatmilt 
from  it  if  indulged  in  without  restraint,  and  applied  generally  to  ooamanU 
undertakings.    K  we  may  judge  from  the  schemes  already  conmienoed  or  in- 
jected, there  is  scarcely  any  trade  or  business  which  is  not  liable  to  be  eronod 
by  the  imnatural  weight  of  limited  liability.     Among  other  projects  tiiere  ib  s 
l^oemakers^  Company,  thefprofessed  object  of  which  is  to  make  boots  and  don 
by  the  aid  of  machinery,  at  a  rate  so  much  below  the  ordinary  chazges  ai  to 
command  universal  patronage.    The  name  of  a  distinguished  Aidennan  id  fto 
Citj  of  London  has  oeen  mentioned  as  Chairman  of  the  propose  comoanji  ot 
which  a  provisional  prospectus  has  been  printed,  with  the  word  "  confiacntiit" 
for  private  circulation.    Such  documents  being  sometimes  issued  as  ^^  fteknip 
without  the  authority  of  the  parties  whose  names  are  provisionaUy  inserted,  it 
would  not  be  right  to  expose  them  imtil  the  word  confidential  is  removed  fioB 
the  document,  but  we  may  direct  attention  to  the  class  of  persons  against  lAfM^ 
this  scheme  is  levelled,  as  an  average  example  of  the  operation  of  '^finitod 
liability,"  when  placed  in  competition  with  fair  trading.    The  business  rf » 
shoemaker  is  one  which  affords  an  honest  living  for  a  very  nmnerous  ditf  ^ 
persons,  some  of  whom  are  men  of  substance,  but  a  very  large  majorilr  denfe* 
scanty  income  from  their  daily  toil,  and  bdong  to  the  humbler  ranks— Of}  i^ 
popular  language,  "the  industrious  classes"  of  society.    With  small  capi^ 
and  much  l&our  the  shoemaker  carries  on  his  trade.    He  is  not  protected 
by  lunited  liability,  but  is  liable,  to  the  extent  of  his  last  sfaillmg,  far  Ul 
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debts  he  may  incnr,  either  in  the  ordinary  course  of  business,  or  in  his 
fkmily  expenses.  If  he  is  to  compete  with  the  new  company  he  must 
fednce  his  profits,  already  barely  sufficient  (on  the  average)  for  his  neoessitiea. 
Ids  liabilities  continuing  the  same  as  before;  while  the  shareholders  of  the 
tompany  are  not  liable  to  pay  their  debts  unless  they  happen  to  have  a  sufficient 
Uiaiioe  at  their  banker^s.  If  the  company  should  fail,  after  having  ruined  the 
trade  by  an  unnatural  reduction  in  the  market  price  of  the  commodities  which 
are  the  subject  of  competition,  the  creditors  have  no  remedy  beyond  the  limit  of 
fiibQitp'  to  i^ch  the  sWeholders  have  thought  proper  to  subject  themselves. 
ISTthe  company  should  Mfil  its  promises,  and  carry  off  the  lion's  share  of  tiie 
trade,  the  regular  tradesmen,  whose  liability  is  not  limited,  must  pay  their 
Cieditom  as  long  as  they  have  wherewith  to  pay,  and  then  retire  to  the  work^ 
house.  This,  we  may  be  told,  is  not  a  necessary  result,  for  if  one  trade  iSuk 
vUiers  may  be  tried.  Be  it  so.  Let  the  ruined  shoemaker  go  to  school  again 
and  learn  another  business ;  let  him  succeed  and  prosper  by  some  good  fortune 
toarcely  to  be  expected,  and  he  must  be  prepared  for  a  repetition  of  the  same 
disaster.  As  long  as  the  limited  liability  mania  prevails,  no  business  or  calling 
is  vafe  from  attack,  except  such  as  are  known  or  supposed  to  yield  no  remu- 
neradve  return ;  and  success  in  any  branch  of  industry  will  be  the  signal  for  the 
formslaon  of  a  new  company  (limited)  to  absorb  or  destroy  the  benefit.  No 
Bophistiy  can  cUsguise  the  fact,  that  a  competition  in  which  one  party  is  pro^ 
tected  by  ^  limited  liability,"  and  the  other  not  so  protected,  is  an  unfair  and 
unnatural  competition,  firaught  with  evil  and  injustice.  Among  the  trades 
enumerated  in  a  return  to  Parliament  of  the  companies  formed  under  the  Jcnnt* 
Stock  Companies*  Act  of  last  year,  a  few  examples  may  be  amusing : — 

Boq^  and  candle  makers;  Scotch  Mandiester  Silk,  Woollen,  and  general  London 
Wiaiehousemen  ;  Cask  makers  ;  Millers  ;  Flax,  straw,  and  paper  manufiu^urers  ; 
Drapers  ;  Money  advancing  ^Company  ;  Glass  bottle  Company  ;  National  Opera 
Ckmninj  ;  Eishing  Company  ;  Fire-arms  maaufactory ;  Sacred  Harmonic  and 
Vocu  Music  Company ;  Fish  manure  Company ;  Company  for  maintaining 
lesidenoes  in  which  an  equality  of  temperature  can  be  preserved,  suitable  to 
delicate  constitutions ;  Bath  Company  ;  Lending  money  ;  Brewing,  Wine,  and 
S^xift  Trade;  Washhouses;  Company  for  pmtshasing  reversions,  life  interests,  &c.; 
Brewfatt  and  malting ;  Brick-making ;  Publication  of  law  reports ;  Purchasing 
and  sdung  Wines  and  Spirits  ;  Supply  of  Newspapers  ;  Cotton  spinning ;  Mana- 
AMSturiog  artldes  in  Iron  and  Brass;  Hotel  Company ;  Omnibus  Company;  Pottery- 
mne  maonftctory ;  Fuel  manufactory  ;  Patent  graining  Company ;  Working 
Wl-matal,  tin,  copper,  &c. ;  Electro-plate  and  works  of  art  Company  ;  Catching 
and  cnxing  Fish  ;  Com-Seustors,  millers,  and  bakers'  Company ;  Imperial  Hotel 
Oompa^y,  Trafalgar  Square  (on  the  site  of  the  Royal  Academy,  when  they  can  get 
itl)'i  People's  dub  Company  ;  Company  for  Curing  cattle  and  pigs  for  the  Army 
and  Navy;  Church-building  Association;  Coachmakers' Company ;  Plane  makers' 
ffitto ;  Tea  ditto  ;  Linen- washing  ditto  ;  Exhibition  of  Pictures  ;  Manufactunng 
aad  sdUng  Food ;  Anchor  Company;  Bending  wood  ;  Refining  sugar  ;  Prosecuting 
the  hsRing,  mackerel,  and  other  fisheries  at  Great  Yarmouth  ;  Receiving  money 
on  depoait,  &c;  Publishing  books ;  Purchasing  the  river  LA.aK,  and  trading 
I 


it  may  be  said,  the  public  good  is  the  primary  object  to  be  attained,  and 
die  interest  of  classes  must  yield  to  this  general  principle.  We  have  hitherto 
darelt  on  one  side  of  the  picture — namely,  that  of  the  parties  competing  with 
joiafrHrtock  companies.  There  are  other  parties  whose  mterests  demand  con- 
adecation — ^namely,  the  creditors  and  the  shareholders  of  such  companies,  who 
may  be  fiurly  taken  to  represent  that  portion  of  the  public  not  comprised  in  the 
temal  trades  injured  by  the  competition. 

This  view  of  tibie  case  may  be  made  obvious  by  an  example  showing  the  rise 
aid  progress  of  the  kind  of  scheme  which  the  existing  facilities  for  speculatioa 
MS  salcnlated  to  encourage.    A  provisicmal  prospectus  is  printed— ^^Afo^fiuis," 
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cliairman ;  '* Broum,  Jonet^  and  Rohinsony^  provisional  directors ;  ^^  Sharp^ 
solicitor ;  ^^  Cn&,^*  secretary.  The  projectors  allot  the  bulk  of  the  shares  to 
themselres  in  the  first  instance  at  a  nominal  price  or  on  credit,  a  few  being 
prirately  offered  to  personal  friends  at  par  as  a  great  favour.  A  prospecdve 
balance-sheet,  showing  a  large  dividend,  is  published,  with  the  announcement 
that  the  shares  are  already  at  a  premium,  and  this  h3rpothesis  is  verified 
by  the  fictitious  sale  by  the  directors  of  a  number  of  shares  to  each  other 
at  an  advanced  price.  As  soon  as  the  public  appear  disposed  to  swallow 
the  bait  the  shares  are  allowed  to  ooze  out  by  degrees,  care  being  taken  not 
to  glut  the  market,  and  to  buy  up  a  few  occasionally  to  keep  up  the 
price.  The  concern  being  launched,  purchases  are  made,  liabilities  incurred, 
•offices  and  all  the  requisites  for  business  provided.  In  due  time  Brown,  Jones, 
and  Bobinsos,  having  sold  their  shares,  retire  from  the  direction.  Magnus  also 
retires ;  Sharp  obtains  a  settlement  of  his  account,  and  limits  his  liability  to 
the  amount  of  the  small  number  of  shares  required  to  qualify  him  for  his  office. 
The  secretary  initiates  the  new  directors  into  the  mode  of  dulcifying  accounts 
to  satisfy  the  shareholders,  and  they  keep  the  game  alive  as  long  as  they  can  bj 
paying  dividends  out  of  capital,  until  some  shareholder,  more  awake  than  his 
neighbours,  discovers  that  the  concern  is  not  so  flourishing  as  it  had  been  stated 
to  be.  A  vigorous  efibrt  is  made  by  infusing  new  blood  in  the  direction,  and 
by  strict  economy,  to  realise  a  profit ;  but  with  only  partial  success.  The  panic 
arrives  at  last.  The  creditors  of  the  company  receive  such  a  dividend  as  the 
liability  of  the  shareholders  enables  them  to  get ;  the  shares  change  hands  re- 
peatedly during  the  process  of  settlement,  the  price  gradually  going  down  to 
nothing.  This  is  not  at  all  an  exaggerated  description  of  the  schemes  which, 
even  under  the  old  law,  rise  like  mushrooms  dunnff  a  period  of  specidative 
excitement.  What  then  may  we  expect  to  be  the  result  of  a  new  law,  affi^rcdng 
unprecedented  facilities  for  extending  the  principle  of  joint-stock  companks 
to  every  department  of  trade,  wholesale  and  retail? 

It  may  be  instructive  to  give  a  few  specimens  of  the  class  of  persons  for  whose 
peculiar  talent  the  mania  for  speculation  afibrds  a  congenial  field  for  enterprise. 
Examples  may  be  found  in  connexion  with  Pharmacy  which,  in  common  with 
every  other  line  of  business,  is  liable  to  be  drawn  into  the  vortex  of  "  limited 
liability.*'  We  may  imagine  the  case  of  a  medical  man,  unknown  to  fame  and 
in  need  of  practice,  opening  a  Chemist^s  shop  in  a  small  country  town.  He 
forms  the  nucleus  of  a  business,  which  he  advertises  for  sale,  with  the  usual 
encomiums,  and  succeeds  in  disposing  of  it  to  advantage.  The  purchaser,  after 
a  few  months  of  constant  application,  finds  the  returns  fall  short  of  what  he 
expected,  and  considers  the  business  is  not  worth  half  the  price  which  he  has 
paid  for  it.  When  he  visited  the  establishment  by  appointment  prior  to  the 
purchase,  it  happened  that  there  was  a  constant  influx  of  customers — an  appear- 
ance of  a  steady  retail  and  dispensing  trade.  This  was  confirmed  by  entries  in 
the  day-book  and  ledger.  But  no  sooner  is  the  money  paid  and  possession 
taken,  than  the  shop  is  comparatively  deserted,  and  the  bon^  fide  extent  of  the 
business  manifest.  He  complains  to  the  vendor,  who,  after  some  explanation 
and  discussion,  re-purchases  the  business  at  a  considerable  abatement.  Another 
purchaser  is  found,  "  let  in,''  and  "  let  out "  in  a  similar  way — the  vendor  clearing 
a  good  round  sum  by  the  transaction.  A  horse-dealer  will  sometimes  make  a 
regular  income  by  a  jibbing  horse,  selling  him  and  buying  him  back  at  a 
discount,  until  the  profit  amounts  to  several  times  the  value  of  Uie  horse ;  but  this 
mode  of  proceeding  in  the  sale  of  a  business  injures  its  character,  and  cannot  be 
often  repeated.  The  game  having  been  played  out,  and  the  shop  finally  dis- 
posed of,  we  may  imagine  the  same  talent  and  experience  bestowed  on  another 
speculation  in  a  different  locality,  on  a  more  extended  scale,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Limited  Liability  Act.  It*  the  projector  of  the  undertaking  should  reqmre 
a  colleague,  he  would  be  fortunate  in  meeting  with  a  gentleman  whose  name  we 
need  not  mention,  but  whose  antecedents  are  such  as  eminently  to  qualify  him 
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for  tiie  part  he  has  to  play.  He  formerly  held  a  responsible  situation  in  a 
public  institution,  where  he  so  skilfuUy  turned  his  official  authority  to  accoiint, 
that  he  almost  acquired  for  himself  a  ^'  local  habitation  and  a  name^'  for  life  on 
the  premises  of  the  institution.  This  arrangement,  however,  was  not  satis- 
factory to  the  committee  and  proprietors,  and  a  trial  of  strength  ensued,  which, 
after  a  feeble  exhibition  of  physical  force  on  one  side,  and  legal  talent  and 
persuasion  on  the  other,  resulted  in  the  loss  to  the  institution  of  the  valuable 
services  of  its  active  and  enterprising  secretary.  It  could  be  no  matter  ot 
surprise  that  two  talented  individuals  such  as  those  above  described  should 
become  united  like  David  and  Jonathan  in  the  laudable  endeavour  to  teach 
their  fellow-men  honesty  and  fair  dealing,  to  serve  the  public  with  purity 
and  wisdom  in  the  dispensation  of  medicines,  undert>aking  to  sell  everything 
under  its  own  proper  designation,  without  adulteration,  sophistication,  or  sub- 
stitution, and  to  realize  for  the  shareholders  of  a  joint*8tock  company  (limited) 
a  very  comfortable  dividend. 

From  the  circulars  and  advertisements  issued  by  a  company  of  persons  pro- 
fessing to  be  benefactors  of  mankind,  we  learn  that  they  alone  are  able  and  willing 
to  test  and  ensure  the  absolute  purity  of  drugs  and  chemicals,  or  to  protect 
themselves  from  purchasing  wormless  medicines.  We  are  informed  that 
they^  scrutinize  everything,  test  everything,  offer  to  the  profession  and  the 
public  precisely  what  they  intend  to  purchase  in  a  state  of  purity,  while  from 
other  people  may  be  expected  some  cheaper  and  comparatively  worthless  sub- 
stitute. Extracts  from  the  evidence  of  the  Parliamentary  Committee  on 
Adulteration,  culled  and  trimmed  with  nice  discrimination  to  suit  the  purpose 
intended,  are  placed  in  juxta-position  with  the  laudatory  comments  on  the  inte- 
grity and  skill  of  the  advertisers.  The  contrast  is  very  striking,  as  a  specimen  of 
self-praise  and  slander,  chemically  combined.  The  authenticity  of  the  self-praise 
needs  no  comment,  for  what  can  be  more  authentic  than  a  man's  description  of 
his  own  qualities  ?  The  slander  contains  a  few  truisms,  copiously  diluted  with 
fiction,  and  artificially  coloured. 

Among  the  persons  whose  names  are  prominently  connected  with  companies 
formed  to  supply  the  public  with  pure  and  genuine  medicine  (and  of  such 
companies  we  have  heard  of  several),  we  may  mention  one  who  has  been  in  the 
drug  trade  many  years,  has  changed  his  locality  several  times,  but  has  never 
been  successful.  Two  others,  also  Chemists  and  Druggists,  who  have  been  in  the 
Gazette^  paying  very  small  dividends  to  their  creditors,  are  now,  we  are  told, 
about  to  mana^  the  affairs  of  a  company  so  cleverly  as  to  pay  large  dividends 
to  the  shareholders.  A  person  formerly  a  hatter,  at  another  time  a  collar 
and  stock  maker,  who  has  failed  twice  but  paid  no  dividend,  is  also  mentioned 
as  one  of  the  active  promoters  of  a  proposed  Medicine  Company  (limited). 
The  reverses  of  the  unfortunate  may  excite  sympathy  and  compassion,  but 
the  elimbility  of  such  persons  to  manage  the  afiairs  of  others  is  questionable. 

On  looking  over  the  Parliamentary  return  above  mentioned,  we  find  that 
many  of  the  parties  whose  names  are  down  as  directors  are  stated  to  belong  to 
trades  or  professions  having  no  reference  whatever  to  the  objects  for  which  the 
companies  with  which  they  are  respectively  connected  are  formed,  and  there- 
fore, it  may  be  inferred,  not  likely  to  have  had  practical  experience  in  the  duties 
they  have  to  direct  or  discharge.  In  one  company  a  regulation  exists  prohibit- 
ing any  person  in  the  business  the  company  is  to  carry  on  from  being  on  the 
direction,  or  even  holding  shares  :  consequently  the  managers  and  proprietors 
we  all  amateurs,  who  rely  for  success  on  the  well-known  proverb,  that  "  every 
Quui  understands  the  business  of  other  people  better  than  his  own." 

A  peculiar  feature  in  these  new  companies  is  their  exemption  (according  to 
prospectus)  from  the  frailties  and  fallibilities  of  human  nature.  Even  a  Judge 
Biay  err  in  judgment,  and  a  new  trial  may  be  granted  on  the  ground  of  "  mis- 
section;"  a  Physician  may  be  mistaken  in  his  diagnosis,  or  an  oversight  may 
wjctup  in  a  prescription ;  we  are  told  that  the  foreign  producer,  the  merchant. 
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iSbB  mamifiictQrer,  and  drug-grinder  deteriorate  or  adalterate  theit  arlides 
in  a  manner  almost  to  defy  detection.  Bnt  the  in&Uible  compaaies  (Hmhed) 
are  not  liable  to  these  casualties;  the  integrity  displayed,  the  skill  exerted, 
ftnd  the  means  employed,  afford  to  the  public  a  guarantee  of  absoliite 
perfection.  To  what  extent  these  professions  are  pradically  carried  oixt|  yfB 
naTe  some  means  of  judging  from  circumstances  Tvfaicii  have  come  to  onr  kncnr- 
lec^.    l%e  following  extract  of  a  letter  fh>m  a  tsorrespondent  is  a  spedmea:— 

^^The  profeasiDn  and  a  portion  of  the  public  have  lately  been  beriegsd  witii 
dzoidars,  emanating  firom  a  certain  trading  company, '  timked,*  in  wludi,  amidit 
general  abuse  of  existing  pharmaceutists  and  special  laudation  of  themaelTW,  oooor 
iheae  two  passages  : — *  Dispensers  of  medicines  themselves  must  be  deoeiyadv  or  at 
least  at  all  times  unable  positively  to  determine  the  nature  of  the  snbstanoeg  Ihey 
empLojJ  But — *  tbey  (me  said  company, '  limited*)  have  engaged  the  servioes  of 
sdent&c  chemists,  to  subject  to  the  strictest  testing  and  analysis  every  substance 
they  sell,  and  for  preparing  with  scientific  accuracy  a^U  compounds.' 

**Bdng  recently  in  London,  and  having  occasion  for  a  little  Liquor  Potasn^  I 
sfocured  some  at  this  new  Hall  of  Purity,  innocently  expecting  it  to  be  perfect  Bst^ 
bebig  a  <  dispenser  of  medicines,'  I  weighed  a  porticm,  and  found  its  ^  gr.  to  be 
3*072,  and  though  not  a  professed  *  scientific  chemist,'  I  added  a  little  difaitelqidiB* 
idilozic  acid,  and  it  efforvesoed  like  a  Seidlitc  powder." 

^e  opinion  which  we  have  formed  as  to  the  tendency  of  the  fimited  UabSlity 
mania  is  not  unsupported  by  high  authority.  Since  the  publication  of  our  first 
remarks  on  the  subject,  we  have  seen  in  the  reports  of  debates  in  the  Hioma  of 
Xiords  several  passages  which  strongly  confirm  our  views  of  the  case. 

In  the  discussion  on  the  Joint-Stock  Crompanies'  Act,  June  16th,  jLord  Ofer* 
fSbODBf  in  presenting  petitions  against  the  measure,  said^— 

"It  surprised  him  that  the  principles  of  free  trade  should  be  snpposed  to  hare  any 
bearing  upon  this  Bill,  and  he  trusted  there  would  be  no  reference  to  these  prind^ptes 
in  the  course  of  that  evening's  discussion;  but  if  there  were,  he  hoped  Her  Btfj^esty^ 
Government  would  have  the  goodness  to  explain  how  it  was  that  they  reoondled  It 
w:fth  freedom  or  with  economy,  to  introduce  a  measure  which  gave  the  pfivflige 
of  limited  liability  to  bodies  of  persons  seven  or  more  in  number,  while  tinay 
withheld  it  from  smaller  associations  of  individuals,  thereby  holding  oat  a  great 
inducement  to  the  transfer  of  concerns  now  carried  on  as  private  concerns  to  joint- 
stock  companies.  Perhaps  the  Government  would  also  have  the  goodness  further  to 
explain  how  it  was,  if  the  principles  of  this  measure  were  of  siu^  value,  and  weie 
worthy  of  universal  application,  that  they  excluded  from  the  operation  of  the  Bill 
•all  companies  engaged  in  banking  or  Lnsurance." 

In  a  petition  fixnn  l^e  Trade  Protection  Society  of  Liverpool  1^  unfiumeis 
of  the  oom|»et]tion  between  parties  engaged  in  trade  on  then?  own  responabilify 
and  companies  formed  under  ^e  propos^  Act,  was  explained,  and  the  iiifnstiDe 
of  the  measure  pointed  out. 

Lord  Monteagle,  in  reply  to  Lord  Stanley  of  Alderley,  who  mo>ved  the 
second  reading  of  the  bill,  unequivocally  condemned  the  principle  of  " 


'*The  noUe  Lord  said  this  Bill  was  especially  for  the  benefit  of  small  ca:_ 
and  traders.  On  the  contrary,  he  (Lord  Monteagle)  believed  that  there  was  no 
class  of  the  community  likely  to  suffer  so  much  from  a  Bill  of  this  description  as 
"Hie  hombler  classes,  who  migfat  be  induced  to  enter  into  speculations  over  wfafdi 
they  would  have  no  means  of  exercising  control,  and  who  would  be  made  the  di^es 
Qjf  designing  parties.  All  kinds  of  companies  would  be  framed,  and  thong^  aneh 
companies  migfat  be  unsuitable  for  ordinary  trade  and  manufactures,  tiiere  was  om 
thing  whidi  they  would  be  fitted  for,  and  that  was  to  manu&cture  shares  and  to 
cnooiirage  a  spirit  of  gambling.  He  was  told  they  were  not  to  protect  people  hf 
Act  of  Pacliamrat ;  but  that  was  not  an  accurate  mode  of  stating  the  case.  He 
would  rather  say  they  were  not  to  ruin  people  by  Act  of  Parliament.  He  apprehended 
mischief  from  the  Bill,  and  therefore  he  entreated  their  Lordships  to  hesitate  befiice 
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th^  gttve  sanction  to  a  neasnie  tlurt  wtaa  not  wanted  for  the  l^timaEte  trade  of  the 

connfiy,  and  which  would  be  detrimental  to  those  engaged  in  it." 

•  •  •  «  « 

''Bad  fooh  a  legialatiye  monster  now  before  their  lordships  been  produced  in 
AfMniaoj  in  Franee,  or  in  any  other  part  of  the  world  ?  He  asked  the  House  to 
ffi^w^^^pT  the  disadTantages  this  measure — upon  which  his  noble  friend  relied  for  the 
defdspnient  e£  trade  and  commerce  in  this  ^soontry — would  eatail  upon  persoDS 
whe  £iioountered  the  risks  of  ordinacy  trade.  Mushroom  compsHiies  would  be 
flstaUiahed  under  the  auspices  of  gentlemen  learned  in  the  law,  and  he  fbared  the 
term  ^limited  lialulily,*  instead  of  being  regarded  as  an  indication  of  danger,  would 
zaflier  operate  as  a  Idah." 

Ok  .ft  subsequent  oooasion,  June  24th,  Lord  Overstone  in  -Committee  (on 
«laiisel8)— 

^  ^ppaaiM  to  the  Gkivemment  wheth^  it  were  the  proper  course  for  Barliament  to 
ysuetO'S^y  that  they  would  do  nothing  for  the  just  protection  of  the  public,  hot 
aim  iBf&rjr  man  was  endowed  with  some  amount  of  £scretioo,  and  that  he  must  take 
aore  of  himself  and  guard  himself  firom  the  pit&lls  which  surrounded  him.  After 
mE&noDgto  Lord  Ashburton's  deecr^tion  of  what  had  occurred  in  1825,  the  noble 
ktd  contended  that  similar  results  might  be  anticipated  If  the  House  persisted  in 
aandtouag  this  measure;  and  he  warned  theirlordships  that  when  the  crisis  arrired 
— as  it  n^giit  do  even  in  a  more  exaggerated  form  than  then— it  was  not  the  impm- 
dttnt,  "te  xasb,  and  tiiie  iboh^  oidy  who  woiild  suffer;  but  that  the  innocent,  and 
even  ^e  careful,  would  be  necessarily  drawn  into  a  rortex  firom  which  they  could 


nw  opposition  which  has  been  raised  against  the  extennon  of  the  speculattve 

Swaple  nas  caused  some  modification  in  the  bills  relating  to  the  subject  which 
e  been  before  Parliament.  We  have  not  attempted  to  follow  in  detail  the 
course  of  the  arguments,  or  to  e3q[dain  the  bearing  of  the  several  clauses  in  the 
Joint  Stock  Companies  Act  which  is  now  passed,  and  the  Law  of  Partnership, 
*wliidi  is  connected  with  the  subject.  Our  object  has  been  merely  to  point  out 
Hie  tendency  of  the  prevalent  deposition  to  afford  increased  facilities  for  specu- 
cdstkm,  and  the  endeavour  to  remedy  an  evil  by  running  wild  into  the  opposite 
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Wx  shall  not  attempt  to  give  a  report  of  this  trial,  too  much  t)f  our  space 
being  already  devoted  to  strychnia,  and  a  brief  notice  of  the  leacUng  facts  b^ing 
sufficient.  It  was  proved  that  the  prisoner  for  some  time  previously  to  the 
decease  of  his  wife,  was  on  bad  terms  with  her,  often  abusing  and  even 
asBatdting  her;  that  he  was  in  the  habit  of  ^ting  drunk,  and  his  conduct  was 
so  violent,  that  a  separation  was  arranged  with  an  annual  allowance,  but  by  the 
Jitervention  of  some  friends  they  became  reconciled.  In  consequence  of  threats 
tiact  ke  would  do  for  her,  dive  her  a  pill,  and  other  similar  egressions,  Mrs. 
Bofe  was  under  some  apprehension,  and  said  to  the  servant,  *^Mind,  if  I  die,  it 
V  my  widi  to  have  my  body  examined.*'  On  the  24th  of  January,  Dove  having 
'read  the  account  of  the  inquest  on  Cook,  with  the  fiu;t  that  strychnia  coidd  not 
be  discovered  in  the  body,  applied  to  Mr.  Harrison  (pupil  of  Mr  Morley)  for 
stme  strychnia,  to  kill  cats  and  mice.  He  made  some  significant  remarks  about 
the  ^fifficuhy  of  detecting  strychnia  after  death,  and  alluded  to  Palmer's  case, 
pmntin^  ont  in  the  surgerv  the  antimony  bottle.  Ten  grains  of  strychnia 
nning  been  given  to  him,  he  did  not  attempt  to  conceal  toe  fact,  but  placed 
lome  on  meat,  &c.,  which  he  laid  for  tiie  cat,  and  also  for  a  mouse,  both  of 
wUdi  were  kSUed.  On  another  occasion  he  was  detected  in  Mr.  Morley's 
forgery  alone,  and  he  knew  where  the  poison  was  kept.    He  also  recei^^ 


cf  llViUiam  Dovi,  GrawnOonrt,  Yoxk,  bafin  Mr.  Baron  BnunwaU,  July  17th. 
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ahortlj  afterwards  five  grains  more  of  strychnia^  stating  that  most  of  that  which 
he  had  before  was  wasted,  and  he  was  infested  with  wild  cats. 

On  the  16th  of  February  he  described  to  a  neighbour  the  effect  of  the  poison, 
saying  it  seizes  them  in  the  back,  and  they  die  instantly.    On  Tuesday,  the 
25th  of  February,  Mrs.  Dove  was,  soon  af^r  breakfast,  seized  with  spasms  ia 
her  limbs  and  back,  the  symptoms  resembling  poisoning  by  strychnia,  which, 
however,  was  not  at  that  time  suspected.    On  Wednesday,  Dove  asked  Mrs. 
Witham,  a  neighbour,  to  go  and  see  his  wife,  saying  she  was  very  ill.    The  next 
day  he  wrote  to  Mr.  Morley,  who  was  in  attendance,  saying  that  he  had  Ml 
confidence  in  him,  and  did  not  wish  for  other  medical  advice,  but  wished  him  to 
speak  to  his  wife  on  religious  matters.     He  usually  gave  her  the  medicine  himself 
and  always  washed  the  glass  afterwards.    The  reason  he  assigned  was,  that  the 
medicine  was  so  nauseous.    Mrs.  Dove  complained  sometimes  that  it  was  very 
bitter.     On  Thursday,  Mrs.  Dove  had  another  attack,  and  her  husband  wrote 
to  her  mother.    He  also  expressed  the  opinion  that  she  would  sink  under  one 
of  these  shocks,  and  told  Mr.  Morley,  in  case  of  her  death,  he  objected  to  a 
post  mortem  examination,  as  he  said  she  had  an  objection  to  it.    On  Friday,  he 
requested  Mr.  Sturgeon,  a  clergyman,  to  talk  to  his  wife  on  religious  matters. 
That  aflemoon  he  gave  her  some  medicine,  and  on  going  out  of  the  room, 
pretended  to  shed  tears.    He  said  his  wife  would  have  another  attack  at  half- 
past  ten,  which  was  the  case,  for  at  ten  o'clock  he  came  home,  and  ^ye  her 
some  medicine.     About  one  the  spasm  subsided,  and  in  the  mommg  she 
appeared  to  have  recovered.     In  the  afternoon  he  went  for  some  beer  to  a 
public-house,  and  said  his  wife  would  not  recover.    About  eight  he  came  in 
rather  tipsy  and  excited,  and  gave  her  some  medicine.    At  half-past  eight  she 
had  another  attack,  cried  out,  *^  Off  the  bed ;''  one  paroxysm  succeeded  another, 
and  she  died  in  the  greatest  agony  at  twenty    minutes  to  eleven.      The 
prisoner  came  in  soon  after  his  wife  was  dead,   and  strongly  objected  to 
having  the  body  examined.     He  was  advised  to  leave  the  room,  and  he  went  to 
A  public-house,  had  two  glasses  of  brandy-and-water,  and  said  his  wife  was 
dead.     About  twelve  he  went  drunk  to  Mr.  Hicks,  who  brought  him  home. 
He  at  that  time  repeated  his  objection  to  the  post  mortem.    The  same  night  Mr. 
Morley  mentioned  the  decease  of  Mrs.  Dove  to  Mr.  Scarth,  his  assistant,  who 
immediately  recollected  the  poison,  and  told  him  that  he  had  let  Dove  have 
some  strychnia.    Mr.  Morley  then  suspected  the  cause  of  death,  and  insisted  on 
a  post  mortem  examination.     On  Monday,  the  3rd  of  March,  the  prisoner  wrote 
to  him: — "Dear  Sir, — It  is  very  harrowing  to  my  feelings,  the  idea  of  one  I 
loved  to  be  cut  open,  particularly  as  she  so  strongly  requested  not  to  be.    Do 
you  cast  any  hlame  on  me  for  anything  I  have  done  or  not  done  during  her 
sickness  ?     If  you  do  it,  you  do  it  on  your  own  responsibility.    An  answer  will 
oblige.    Yours,  &c." 

On  the  4th  of  March,  Dove  made  some  observation  about  his  wife's  wedding- 
ring,  and  said, "  You  cannot  but  think  I  shall  marry  again."  He  also  requested 
his  neighbour,  Mrs.  Witham,  to  allow  him  to  visit  her.  She  objected,  saying  the 
neighbours  would  talk.  On  Wednesday  night  he  saw  his  wife  before  she  was 
put  in  the  coffin.  He  kissed  her,  and  said,  "  So  teach  us  to  number  our  days, 
that  we  may  apply  our  hearts  to  wisdom."  After  this  he  saw  Harrison,  and 
said,  "  Can  they  find  a  grain  of  strychnine  in  the  body?  "  Harrison  said,  "  Have 
you  given  your  wife  any  ?  "  He  said  "  No,  but  some  might  have  been  spilL" 
He  also  made  several  remarks  about  different  poisons,  and  the  difficulty  of  de- 
tection. Forty-eight  hours  after  death  the  body  was  examined.  The  muscles 
were  stiff,  back  arched,  eyes  protruding,  a  peculiar  expression  of  distress  on  the 
countenance.  All  the  chemical  tests  applied  showed  the  presence  of  strychnia. 
Besides  which,  enough  of  the  poison  was  extracted  from  the  contents  of  the 
stomach  to  test  its  action  on  animals.  A  mouse  died  in  eight  minutes;  a  rabbit 
in  fifty  minutes;  a  second  was  convulsed  but  recovered;  a  guinea-pig  died  the 
next  day.    The  animals  which  died  had  all  the  spasms  and  twitchings  usual  in 
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poisoning  hj  strychnia.^  After  the  funeral,  a  person  who  went  to  dean  the 
house  had  a  spaniel,  which  licked  some  blood  that  had  been  spilt  on  the  floor. 
On  the  way  home  the  dog  was  seized  with  spasms  and  died.  The  trial  occupied 
three  days,  and  the  evidence  of  poisoning  being  conclusive,  as  well  as  the  evi- 
dence impUcating  the  prisoner,  the  chief  point  relied  on  in  the  defence  was  the 
alleged  imbecility  of  his  mind.  That  many  of  his  actions  were  inconsistent  with 
tlie  usual  symptoms  of  a  sound  mind,  could  not  be  denied ;  but  whether  tlds 
arose  from  dnmkenness  or  weakness  of  intellect,  might  admit  of  some  doubt. 
At  all  events,  if  the  plea  of  insanity  is  to  be  received  in  such  a  case,  no 
murderer  wotdd  have  any  difficulty  m  evading  the  law.  The  learned  judge^ 
whose  summing  up  occupied  six  hours,  very  clearly  stated  the  questions  to  be 
considered  by  the  jury  were,  whether  the  deceased  died  from  poison  ?  whether 
the  poison  was  administered  by  the  prisoner  ?  and  if  so,  whether  his  intellect 
was  so  weak  that  he  was  not  conscious  of  what  he  was  doing,  and  the 
consequences  ? 

The  jury  retired,  and  in  three-quarters  of  an  hour  returned  with  a  verdict  of 
guilty,  but  with  a  recommendation  to  mercy,  on  the  ground  of  the  prisoner's 
defective  intellect. 

His  Lordship  said  the  jury  had  done  their  duty  in  returning  a  verdict  of 
guilty,  and  had  yielded  to  the  natural  impulse  of  pity  in  recommending  the 
prisoner  to  mercy,  which  would  be  forwarded  to  the  proper  quarter ;  but  he 
would  not  hold  out  any  delusive  hopes  to  the  prisoner,  on  whom  he  passed 
sentence  of  death  in  the  usual  form. 
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The  frequent  occurrence  of  any  particular  crime  naturally  gives  rise  to  serious 
reflection  as  to  the  state  of  the  law  with  reference  to  prevention,  detection,  and 
punishment.  The  crime  of  poisoning  has  become  a  scientific  art  or  profession, 
and  while  science  has  afforded  increased  facilities  of  detection,  the  advancement 
of  such  knowledge  with  the  details  of  each  case  has  been  equally  available  to 
the  criminal,  by  placing  him  on  his  guard,  and  suggesting  means  of  eluding  dis- 
covery. Even  wnere  the  circumstances  of  the  case  leave  no  reasonable  doubt 
as  to  the  guilt  of  the  accused,  there  may  be  much  difficulty  in  obtaining  such 
evidence  as  to  be  in  a  legal  point  of  view  sufficient  to  ensure  a  conviction,  and 
bring  the  offender  to  justice. 

It  IB,  therefore,  of  great  importance  to  consider  whether  any  means  could  be 
adopted  for  the  prevention  of  this  increasingly  prevalent  crime,  by  some  pre- 
cautionary regulations  respecting  the  sale  of  poisons.  This  subject  has  been 
discussed  in  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  and  the  following  allusion  to  it  occurred 
in  the  House  of  Lords,  on  Thursday,  July  10th : — 

Lord  Campbell  rose  to  put  a  question  to  his  noble  and  learned  friend  on  the 

wodLnck  upon  a  subject  of  great  importance.    He  would  not  now  advert  to  the 

facts  wiaxh  had  been  disclosed  during  the  trial  of  a  recent  case  which  had  occupied 

the  attention  of  all  Europe,  but  he  was  shocked  to  say  that  for  several  years  past 

the  crime  of  i>oiBoning  had  become  remarkably  common,  and  in  his  opinion  some 

new  law  was  imperatively  required  for  the  regulation  of  the  sale  of  poisons.    Many 

cnmes  of  that  kind  had  been  caused  by  the  institution  of  burial  societies,  the 

members  of  which  had,  in  several  Instances,  been  proved  to  be  accessory  to  the 

death  of  their  own  offspring.    Another  class  of  those  cases  arose  out  of  the  present 

■ystem  of  life  insurance.    Persons  caused  insurances  to  be  effected  on  the  lives  of 

others  in  whom  they  had  really  no  interest  whatever,  with  the  premeditated 

intention  of  committing  murder;  and  he  knew  from  Ms  own  experience  that  murder 

▼as  frequently  committed  in  consummation  of  that  intention.    Until  lately  no 

restriction  whatever  had  been  placed  upon  the  sale  of  poisons;  it  was  possible  to 

pnichase  arsenic  as  easily  as  Epsom  salts,  and  the  consequence  was  that  cases  of 

P<^wnung  by  arsenic  became  alarmingly  common,  especially  in  Essex  and  Norfolk. 
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Bf  a  Bill  intoodnced  bythe  preafintt  Jj/oged-JJenixnaB^  c€  Ireland;  a  dbiedk  had  lomi 
pat  upon  the  sale  of  arsenic.  That  poison  was  now  theiefiore  oat  of  fSuhipn,  but; 
another  poison,  nox  -vomica,  had  taken  its  place.  Any  one  might  go  to  any 
chemist's  in  Sx^^and,  and  bay  a  pennyworth  of  nax  vomioa  by  merely  stating  that 
he  intended  to  ose  it  f<x  the  porpose  of  poisoning  rats.  Nax  vomica,  although  not 
as  powerful  a  poison  as  strychnine,  produced  *&e  same  fittal  efl^ds;  but  ev^ 
strychnine  might  easily  be  procured.  In  some  places  people  were  not  avowed  to- 
bathe,  except  with  a  rope  round  their  waists.  That  was  carrying  precaution  to  JUt 
extreme,  but  there  certainly  ought  to  be  some  restodnt  placed  upon  liie  sals  o£ 
poison.  Of  course  he  could  not  expect  any  new  measure  to  be  introdiioed>  dunng 
the  present  session,  but  he  hoped  his  noble  and  learned  friend  would  taik%  iiito 
consideration  the  expediesicy  of  bringing  in  a  BiU  on  the  soJiseet  aa  soon  aa  poaablB* 

Lord  Baybnswobxk  suggested  that  it  would  also  be  desirable  to  make  somn  new 
regulations  with  isegavd  to  insurance  societies.  Whenever  any  suspicion  waa  enter* 
tained  aa  to  the  cause  of  the  death  of  a  person  insured,  the  company  entertaining 
such  suspicion  ought  to  be  obliged  to  communicate  the  facts  of  &e  case  to  the 
Home  Office^  in  order  that  an  investigation  might  be  made  by  the  autiioritiea  ^^w^e 
duty  it  was  to  protect  the  lives  of  Her  Majesty's  subjects. 

The  Earl  of  Donoughmore  complained  of  the  course  which  had  been  taken  by  tbe 
noble  and  learned  lord  in  putting  his  question,  which  stood  at  the  end  of  the  arden- 
of  the  day,  during  the  first  quarter  of  an  hour  after  the  sitting  of  the  Hoose^  Retime 
devoted  by  their  Lordships'  regulations  to  the  reception  of  petitions.  He  hoped  the 
noble  and  teamed  lord  on  the  woolsack  would  not  answer  the  qneation  until^  ^ 
orders  had  been  gone  through^ 

The  Lord  Chancellor  said,  as  a  noble  lord  had  made  some  observatipns  on  his 
noble  and  learned  friend's  question,  he  thought  he  should  be  justified  in  answering 
it.  The  resist  of  the  investigation  entered  into  by  the  Government  five  years  ago 
was,  that  the  measure  then  introduced  was  confined  to  arsenic.  He  imderstood  that 
difficidties  of  a  serious  nature  presented  themselves  in  defining  the  different  sorts  of 
poisons,  but  he  could  not  but  think  that  a  number  of  other  poisonous  ingredients 
might  be  put  in  the  same  category  as  arsenic  He  knew,  however,  it  was  tbe 
opinion  of  one  of  the  most  eminent  medical  men  ia  London  that  a  great  deal  of  mis- 
chief might  be  done  by  publishing  the  fact  that  there  were  seventeen  or  eighteen 
other  articles  quite  as  deadly  as  arsenic.  But  recent  offences  had  made  some  of 
these  poisons  so  wdl  known  that  he  did  not  see  why  strychnine  and  one  or  two  oth^ 
poisons  should  not  be  put  in  the  same  category  as  arsenic.  He  was  informed  that 
his  right  hon.  friend  (Sir  G.  Grey)  had  promised  to  give  the  subject  his  best  ooor 
sideration  during  the  recess. 

The  impracticability  of  placing  poisons  generally  imder  regulations  similar  to 
those  which  are  in  force  with  regard  to  arsenic,  must  be  obvious,  and  we  a^ 
doubt  the  policy  of  including  a  long  list  of  poisons  in  a  suggestive  Act  of  Par- 
liament; but  the  proposal  to  place  strychnia,  and  probably  one  or  two  other 
poisons  under  the  same  category  as  arsenic,  is  worthy  of  att^tion.  If  such  ax^ 
Act  were  passed,  a  schedule  might  be  appended^  stating  the  poisons  to  whiah 
the  Act  applies,  and  power  might  be  given  to  the  law-officers  of  the  Oown, 
under  the  advice  of  the  College  of  Physicians  (or  to  any  competent  authority 
that  might  be  thought  best)  to  add  to  the  list  in  the  schedule  any  poison  whid(i 
at  a  fixture  time  may  become  *^  fashionable  ^  £Dr  criminal  purposes.  Bj  tlii^ 
provision,  the  law  would  not  instruct  the  criminal  poisoner  in  the  means  of 
carrying  on  hb  art,  but  it  wQuld  follow  close  upon  his  heek  with  the  means  of 
tripping  him  up  whenever  he  is  £>nnd  to  be  stealing  a  march  on  the  profesaioii. 
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LECTURE  ON  STRYCHNINE. 

BY  STEVENSON  MACADAM,  PH.D.,  F.R.S.B.  ; 

Lecturer  on  Ghenustry  in  the  Medical  School,  Surgeons'  Hall,  Edinburgh  ;  and  to  the 

Pharmaceutical  Society  of  Great  Britain. 

The  many  different  opinions  which  have  been  lately  expressed  by  scientific  men, 
as  to  the  possibility  of  detecting  the  presence  of  strychnine  in  the  animal  system, 
haying  been  productive  of  much  uncertainty  and  apprehension  in  the  public  mind,  I 
have  thought  it  my  duty,  as  a  Chemist,  minutely  to  investigate  the  subject.  With 
this  view  I  have  recently  undertaken  an  extensive  series  of  experiments,  and  as 
these  have  led  me  to  a  positive  conclusion  regarding  strychnine  poisoning,  I  consider 
it  right  that  such  should  be  early  communicated  to  those  who  are  professionally 
interested  in  this  to-day  all-absorbing  topic. 

The  principal  source  of  strychnine  is  in  the  Strychnos  Nux  Vomicei,  the  poison  nut 
or  KoocUa  tree,  which  grows  abundantly  in  the  southern  districts  of  Lidia,  on  tiie 
Malabar  and  Coromandel  Coasts,  as  likewise  in  the  Island  of  Ceylon.  It  is  a  mid- 
dling-sized tree,  with  a  crooked  stem,  and  large  leaves  of  a  roundish  form,  and 
smooth  and  shining  on  the  surface.  The  tree  bears  small  greenish-white  flowers, 
and  yields  a  berry  or  fruit  about  the  size  of  an  orange,  and  of  a  similar  colour,  when 
ripe.  The  fruit  is  covered  with  a  hard,  smooth,  and  brittle  shell,  and  is  filled  with 
a  white,  soft,  gelatinous  pulp,  in  which  the  seeds  are  imbedded,  like  pips  in  an  apple, 
or  seeds  in  an  orange.  The  pulp  of  the  fruit  is  harmless,  in  fkct,  perfectly  innocent, 
and  is  greedily  devoured  by  many  kinds  of  birds,  whilst  the  seeds  enclosed  in  the 
pulp  contain  strychnine,  and  are  thereby  poisonous. 

The  seeds  of  the  Strychnos  Nux  Vomica  are  round,  about  one  inch  in  diameter, 
by  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  and  present  a  shield-like  form,  being  a  little 
convex  on  one  side  and  concave  on  the  other.  From  their  resemblance  to  eyes,  and 
being  poisonous  to  crows,  the  Grermans  call  them  "  crow's  eyes."  The  outer  coat  of 
the  seed  is  of  an  ash  grey  or  yellow  colour,  covered  with  short  silky  hairs,  and  en- 
velops a  horny  substance  of  a  dirty  white  colour,  and  very  bitter  taste.  Hie  seeds  are 
composed  of  the  three  alkaloids,  strychnine,  brucine,  and  igasurine,  in  combination 
with  igasuric  acid,  and  accompanied  by  a  greater  or  less  proportion  of  gum,  wax, 
starch,  bassorine,  woody  fibre,  concrete  oil,  yellow  colouring  matter,  and  earthy 
salts. 

The  bark  of  the  Strychnos  Nux  Vomica  is,  when  the  plant  is  young,  of  an  ash 
grey  tint,  which,  as  the  tree  becomes  more  advanced,  assumes  a  rusty  colour.  It 
contains  brucine  united  with  gallic  acid,  and  associated  with  woody  fibre,  gum,  sugar, 
yellow  colouring  matter,  and  earthy  salts.  Strychnine  is  not,  therefore,  present  in  the 
bark,  nevertheless  the  brucine  confers  poisonous  properties  upon  it,  and  when  admi- 
nistered to  the  lower  animals,  it  speedily  causes  death.  A  large  quantity  of  the  bark 
foimd  its  way  into  Hamburgh  in  1804,  and  from  its  resemblance  to  Angustura  bark,  it 
was  mistaken  for  that  substance,  and  used  in  medicine  instead  thereofl  But  on  its 
poisonous  powers  becoming  apparent,  its  employment  was  prohibited,  and  the  name 
of  false  Angustura  hark  appUed  to  it. 

When  the  seeds  are  reduced  to  powder,  they  yield  powdered  nux  vomica,  of  a  fallow 
grey  colour,  and  possessing  an  intensely  bitter  taste.  When  treated  with  concen- 
trated sulphuric  acid  the  powder  is  charred,  and  when  acted  on  by  concentrated 
nitric  acid,  it  becomes  orange-red. 

Li  the  preparation  of  strychnine,  the  nux  vomica  powder  is  digested  in  dilute 
sulphuric  add  for  twenty-four  hours,  boiled  for  half  an  hour,  and  the  liquid  decanted. 
This  process  is  repeated  till  all  the  soluble  matter  is  extracted.  By  this  action  of 
sulphuric  acid,  the  strychnine  and  brucine  are  separated  from  their  compounds  with 
igasuric  acid,  and  are  converted  into  sulphates  of  strychnine  and  brucine.  The 
liquid  is  filtered  fh>m  insoluble  matter,  and  evaporated  down  to  the  consistence  of  a 
syrup.  Alcohol  is  then  added,  and  heat  applied.  During  ebullition,  slaked  lime  is 
projected  little  by  little  into  the  alcoholic  extract,  which  combines  with  the  sulphuric 
acid  to  form  siUphate  of  lime,  and  liberates  the  strychnine  and  brucine,  which 
remain  in  solution  in  the  hot  alcohol.    By  distillation  the  alcohol  is  volatilized,  and 
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the  strychnine  and  brocine  deposited.  Sulphuric  acid  is  cautiously  added  to  dissolve 
the  alkaloids,  which  are  again  thrown  down  by  caustic  ammonia.  The  precipitate, 
which  consists  of  strychnine  and  brucine,  is  dissolved  in  hot  alcohol ;  some  animal 
charcoal  is  added  to  the  liquid,  which  is  shortly  thereafter  filtered.  The  solution  is  then 
cooled  down,  when  the  alcohol  allows  the  strychnine  to  crystallize  out,  whilst  it 
retains  in  solution  the  brudne.  An  improvement  in  this  process  has  been  suggested 
by  M0lyn,*who  moistens  the  powder  with  water,  and  allows  fermentation  to  proceed, 
before  ihe  after-stages  of  the  process  are  gone  on  with. 

Stiychnine,  when  pure,  is  a  white  substance,  and  can  be  purchased  either  in  powder 
iff  in  crystals.  It  has  no  odour,  but  an  intensely  bitter  taste,*  one  part  of  strychnine 
in  one  million  of  water  being  perceptible.  It  is  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  one  part 
of  strychnine  requiring  2,500  parts  of  hot  water,  and  6,667  parts  of  cold  water  to 
dissolve  it.  The  latter  proportion  is  equivalent  to  one  grain  of  strychnine  in  a  pint 
bottle  of  water.  Ether,  chloroform,  and  warm  alcohol  are  ready  solvents  of 
strychnine,  whilst  cold  alcohol  takes  up  but  a  small  amount.  The  acids,  hydro- 
-chloric,  sulphuric,  oxalic,  tartaric,  and  acetic,  readily  combine  with  strychnine,  forming 
salts,  ail  of  which  are  readily  soluble  in  water.  When  strychnine  is  heated,  it  fuses, 
and  in  the  act  of  volatilizing  is  decomposed.  When  ignited  along  with  bases^ 
stiychnine  yields  a  volatile  base  called  quinoUne,  dg  Hg  N. 

Stiychnine  belongs  to  a  numerous  class  of  substances  named  the  alkaloids,  all  of 
which  are  alkaline  to  test  colours,  the  greater  number  possess  poisonous  properties, 
and  Btrydmine  is  one  of  the  most  deadly  of  its  class.  Even  plants,  when  subjected 
to  the  inflnenoe  of  strychnine,  quickly  hang  their  heads,  droop,  and  die. 

The  tests  for  strychnine  are  many,  and  some  of  these  are  quite  characteristic. 
The  following  table  contains 

THB  STRYCHNINE  TESTS. 

A.  Poiasgj  a  white  precipitate,  insoluble  in  excess. 

B.  Bicarbonate  of  Soda  (in  acid  solution),  no  precipitate. 

C.  Sulphocyanide  qfPotassiwnHy  a  white  precipitate. 

D.  Perchloride  of  Mercury^  a  white  precipitate. 

K  Perchloride  of  Gdd,  a  lemon  yellow  precipitate. 

F.  Chlorine  Water,  a  white  precipitate,  which  dissolves  in  ammonia  to  colourless 
liquid. 

G.  Nitric  Acid  (cold),  colourless  solution;  (heat),  yellow  solution. 

H.  Sulphuric  Acid  (with  trace  of  Nitric  Acid)  and  Binoxide  of  Lead,  a  violet 

>     ■>»  Ted  colour. 
I.  Sulphuric  Acid  and  Binoxide  of  Manganese,  a  violet  3^      »>■  red  colour. 

J.  Sulphuric  Acid  and  Bichromate  of  Potash,  a  violet  j^     p    red  colour. 
The  tests  A  to  G  cannot  be  applied  excepting  where  the  quantity  of  strychnine  at 
the  conunand  of  the  operator  is  considerable,  so  that  in  dilute  solutions  they  fail  to 
Bct    The  remaining  tests,  H  to  J,  are,  however,  much  more  delicate,  and  will  indi- 
cate a  most  minute  amount  of  strychnine.    So  far  as  my  experience  goes,  I  prefer 
the  sulphuric  acid  and  bichromate  of  potash  test,  as  it  is  much  more  certain  in  its 
action,  and  is  more  delicate  than  any  or  all  of  the  other  tests.    The  colour  indvca- 
^ons  are  best  seen  in  a  pure  solution  of  strychnine;  the  presence  of  organic  mattter 
impedes  the  action  of  the  test,  and  alcohol,  acetic  acid,  and  other  bodies,  entirely 
^troy  the  characteristic  colour.    In  order  to  steer  clear  of  these  sources  of  error, 
Dr.  Letheby  has  lately  suggested  that  the  substance  to  be  tested  should  be  treated 
with  sulphuric  acid,  and  placed  on  a  piece  of  platinum  foil  connected  with  the 
positive  pole  dt  a  galvanic  battery,  and  thereafter,  on  touching  the  liquid  with  the 
^tegative  pole  of  the  battery,  which  terminates  in  a  platinum  wire,  the  characteristic 
''^  tint  is  at  once  produced.    In  this  way  loiooth  of  strychnine  in  pure  water 
^  be«i  detected.    I  have  repeatedly  tried  this  process,  and  can  bear  witness  to  the 
^foaancy  oitbe  test;  but  in  practice  I  have  found  the  sulphuric  acid  and  bichromate 
ot potash  to  be  a  more  delicate  test,  though  it  is  much  more  difficult  to  manage, 
^^dy  a  good  d&al  has  been  said  in  disparagement  of  the  colour  tests  for  strychnine, 
^  oon^erable  doubt  has  been  thrown  upon  the  trustworthiness  of  colour  tests  in 
W*»»l.    Precipitate  tests  are  certainly  more  satisfactory  than  colour  tests,  because 
"^         I         ■        .  ■     ^ .  ■ — . — — — — - — ■ —  "•• 

•  The  taste  forms  a  verjr  good  confirmatipp  te*^  for  itrypliiwn^ 
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th^  signify'  tiie  presence  of  a  larger  amount  of  the  particular  wiliBtanoe  under 
esamination;  but,  in  general,  colour  tests  are  far  more  delioate  in  tiielr  action  tiaa 
precipitate  tests.  A  very  good  example  of  this  occurs  in  testix^  for  iodidss.  Wlin 
these  are  abundant,  precipitate  tests  with  soluble  salts  of  lead  andmercuxymayte 
readily  obtained ;  but  by  dilution  a  point  is  at  last  reached  when  -lead  or  menmxy 
solutions  cease  to  be  precipitated  by  the  liquid  containing  the  iodide.  At  'timi  point 
the  starch  test,  which,  in  a  yery  dilute  solution  of  an  iodide  is  essentkOly  a  edoot 
test,  comes  into  play,  and  long  after  the  precipitate  tests  fail  to  indicate  an  iodide^  te 
colour  test  shows  unmistakable  evidence  of  its  presence.  The  same  remark  m^ 
to  testing  for  solutions  of  persalts  of  iron,  and  copper,  by  means  of  ferrooyaiiite  of 
potassium.  In  strong  solutions  a  blue  precipitate  is  indicative  of  iron,  and  «  nid^^ 
brown  precipitate  speaks  of  copper;  but  when  dilute  solutions  are  eocammed,  Une  and 
ruddy-brown  colourizations  are  alone  obtamed.  G(dour  tests,  therefore,  axe  te 
most  delicate  of  all  tests;  they  indicate  the  presence  of  a  body  wlren  prtc^Uto 
tests  cannot  do  so;  and  for  my  own  part,  I  see  no  reason  why  I  should  dMtamitiD^ 
Beaae  of  colour  whilst  manipulating  in  my  laboratory,  and  eonflde  init  otoliiBr 
times. 

I  have  now  to  refer  tothe  action  of  strychnine  on  animals,  with  speddl  refigyBB 
to  its  subsequent  detection  in  the  animal  isystem.  At  the  b^pmiing  of  SvaB, 
through  the  kindness  of  the  Messrs.  Hislop,  of  Frestonpans,  a  triro-year  oid  horse 
was  placed  at  my  disposal  The  animal  was  in  good  condition,  and,-flaTiiig<that  he 
was  broken-winded,  was  in  every  other  respect  perfectly  sound.  The  strydunliie 
was  at  first  administered  in  small  doses  at  a  time,  the  object  being  not  >to  kill'tiie 
animal  till  tiiere  was  the  likelihood  of  some  of  the  poison  being  absorbed-into'tiie 
system. 

The  following  table  gives  the  doses  of  strychnine  given  to,  and  the  symptoms 
exhibited  by 

TILE  HOBSB. 

0  minute.    3  grs.  of  strychnine  in  meal  and  water. 
25  minutes.  3  grs.  ditto  ditto. 

45       "        6  grs.  ditto      in  ball,  made  up  of  bariey  meal. 

1  hour.  First  tremor  observed.  Twitchings  of  the  fadal  muscles. 

1     "      2       •«        Tremors. 
1     «    20       '*        6  grs.  of  strychnine  in  ball,  made  up  of  grease  and  meal. 

Twitchings  and  tremors. 
1     '<    45       *^        6  grs.  of  strychnine  in  mash,  made  up  of  braQ,.oats,.and 

beans,  bruised  and  mixed. 

1  "    50       "         12  grs.  of  strychnine  in  mash. 

2  hours.  Quick  and  alternate  motion  of  the  limbs— fconviilsive 

cries— rtetanus  set  in — Ahorse  fell  on  its  side. 
2     '*      1  minute.    Death. 

The  sudden  death  of  the  horse  after  the  tetanic  symptoms  began  to  manilaBt 
themselves,  may  be  attributed  to  its  old  complaint,  broken-windedness.  The  phy- 
siological effects  of  strychnine  were  therefore  not  well  seen  in  this  instance,  but  the 
case  was  interesting  otherwise,  as  will  presently  appear. 

On  the  evening  of  the  same  day  I  brought  to  town  the  stomach  and  its  contents; 
the  bladder  and  its  contents ;  one-half  of  the  spleen,  liver,  lungs,  heart,  and  kidneys; 
with  a  large  quantity  of  blooid  and  muscle.  The  remainder  of  the  hacse  was  boned 
where  it  could  be  readily  exhumed. 

In  examining  animal  matter  for  strychnine  I  have  found  the  following  prooBH 
eminently  serviceable,  and  I  confidently  commend  it  to  the  notice  of  anaJ^ysts^jas  a 
method  which  can  be  depended  upon.  The  animal  matter  when  solid  ia  dhopftd 
into  minute  fragments,  and  treated  with  a  dilute  solution  of  oxalic  add.  Aftor 
standing  for  twenty-four  hours,  during  which  time  the  mass  is  repeatedly  aytwtff^i 
the  whole  is  filtered  through  muslin.  The  contents  of  the  ^Iter  are  well  wadiid 
with  water,  and  the  washings  added  to  the  filtrate.  The  liquid  so  obtained  m  hiiitti* 
to  ebullition,  when  albuminous  matters  separate,  and  whilst  warm  is  filtered  tfarooi^ 
paper.  Animal  charcoal  is  added  to  the  filtrate,  and  after  repeated  agitation' dufhig 
twenty-four  hours,  the  supernatant  liquid  is  decanted  ofi",  and  the  charcoal  reeavw 
on  a  paper  filter,  where  it  is  well  washed  with  cold  water.  The  charcoal,  now  re- 
taining the  strychnine,  is  allowed  to  dry  spontaneously,  thereafter  placed  in  a  flask, 
drenched  with  alcohol,  and  the  whole  kept  for  two  hours  at  a  temperature  barely 
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shoBfeiof  AbullitioD.  The  alcoholic  extnust  ^is  separated  by  filiation  from  the  diav- 
Goal,  and  iB^efaparatod  down.to  diynets.in  a  porceUunyeflsel,  at  a  water^bath  heat. 
The  -residiie  ao  obtaiBed  will  generally  be  found  in  a  fit  condition  to  be  at  oaee 
tested  for  strychnine;  but  should  such  not  be  the  case,  a  few  (kops  of  oxalic  add 
solution  are  again  added,  and  the  proooas  jrepeated  from  the  action  of  charcoal 
do¥niwards.  Proceeding  in  this  manner,  with  several  parts  of  the  horse,  I  found 
distinct  evidence  of  the  presence  of  strychnine  in  (1)  the  contenta  of  tiie  stomach,  (2) 
the  musde,  (3)  the  blood,  and  (4]  the  lirine.  The  latter  had  been  collected  in  the  blad- 
der undor . very  &T0UEable  circumstances,  as  the  horse  passed  its  urine  immediately 
prior  to  the  administration  of  the  strychnine  doses,  so  that  the  contents  of  the 
bladder  experimented  on  by  me,  had  all  been  secreted  during  the  period  the  animal 
was  imdar  treatment  by  strychnine.  Whilst  successful  in  tracing  the  presence  of 
strychnine  in  the  contents  of  the  stomach,  the  muscle,  the  blood,  and  the  urine  of 
the  horse,  I  have  to  record  its  non-detection  in  the  liver,  spleen,  lungs,  Iddneys,  and 
heart.  Its  apparent  absence  in  these  organs  may  be  attributed  to  the  process 
wfaicih  was  followed  in  manipulating  with  them.  Instead  of  employing  oxalic  aeid 
in.  the  flxft  step  of  the  process,  I  substituted  in  its  place  dilute  hydrochloric  acid. 
This  majr  appear  a  very  slight  alteration  in  the  method  pursued,  but  nevertheleas 
I  beUe^e  it  to  be  sufficient  to  account  for  the  non-appearance  of  the  stiycbmine. 
Indeed,  eiperiments  made.on  portions  of  the  contents  of  the  stomach,  muscle,  and 
blood,  demoiionstrated,  that  whilst  these,  when  treated  with  oxalic  acid,  yielded  decided 
indications  of  strychnine,  yet  other  portions  to  which  hydrochloric  acid  had  been 
added,  oi^y  ^ve  the  faintest  signs  c^  its  presence.  That  strychnine  was  diffused 
through  tiie  portions  of  liver,  spleen,  lungs,  kidneys,  and  heart  experimented  upon 
appears  certain,  as  four  we^s  afterwards,  by  following  the  oxalic  acid  process,! 
detected  its  presence  in  those  parts  which  had  been  buried.  Hydrochloric  acid  is, 
therefore,  unserviceable  in  testing  for  strychnine  in  the  animal  system.  Tartaric 
acid  gives  results  equally  successful  with  those  yielded  by  oxalic  acid,  whilst  acetic 
acid  has  always  appeared  to  me  troublesome  on  the  application  of  the  colour  test. 
In  after  experiments  on  strychnine  poisoning,  the  oxalic  acid  process  was  rigidly 
adhered  to. 

Through  the  kindness  of  Br.  Littlejohn,  Lecturer  on  Medical  Jurisprudence,  I 
became  part  on-looker  and  part  experimenter  on  a  large  dog,  which  had  been  seized 
and  incarcerated  by  the  Edinburgh  police   The  following  are  the  doses,  &c.,  given,  to 

THE  LAaCE  POLIGE  DOG. 

0  minute.    -^  gr.  of  strychnine  in  bread-pill. 
15  minutes.  ^  gr.  ditto  ditto. 

35       «         Xgr.  ditto  ditto. 

45       **        ^gr.  ditto  ditto. 

1  hour  15       •*        3  grs.  of  strychnine  on  liver. 
1     **    30       *«         3  grs.  ditto  ditto. 

1     "    40       "        Symptoms  of  uneasiness. 

1     "    45       **        Quick  running  motion — animal  ffell  on  its  side — ^most 

violent  tetanic  spasms  came  on,  accompanied  by 
heavy  breathings. 
1     "    55       "        Repose. 
1     '^     58       «        Death. 
The  msf  mortem  examination  was  conducted  under  the  superintendence  of  Dr. 
Littigbmi,  and  the  parts  were  handed  over  to  me.    Strychnine  was  present  in  (1) 
the  intestines,  (2)  the  blood,  (3)  urine,  and  (4)  muscle.    In  this  instance  the 
sttychnioe:  tests  were  very  distinctly  noticed,  and  it  must  be  particularly  observed, 
tiie  stomacb  and  its  contents,  as  also  the  lungs,  liver,  spleen,  heart,  and  kidneys,  were 
not  cMivered  to  me. 

TheK  experiments  on  the  hobse  and  large  polioe  dog  satisfied  me  that  an 
nmnol  poison^  by  strydinine  in  ordinary  circumstances,  will  exhibit  distinct 
eridenoe  of  the.presence  of  the  poison  in  the  contents  of  the  stomach,  contents  of 
fee  intestines,  the  blood,  urine,  imd  muscle. 

Sow  it  has  been  lately  suggested  that  antimony  in  the  condition  of  tartar  emetic 
u  capable  of  destroying,  retaining,  or  concealing  strychnine,  in  such  a  manner,  that 
eten  where  it  has  been  administered  as  a  poison,  yet  stiU,  if  preceded  or  accompanied 
^y  tartar  emetic,  the  organic  poison  escapes  detection.  On  this  point  I  have  made 
wme  experiments.    Two  healthy  dogs  were  treated  with  tartar  emetic  for  four  days, 

k2 
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receiving  each  a  quarter  grain  dose  four  times  a  day.  On  the  fifth  daj,  strychnine 
was  simultaneously  administered  to  both  dogs.  For  conyenience  of  reference  I  will 
designate  these  animals  by  their  prevailing  colour  ;  the  white  dog  and  the  black 
dog :—  

THE  WHITE  DOO. 

0  minute,    isx*  strychnine  on  liver. 

9  minutes.  The  dog  passed  its  urine,  which  was  collected. 

17  **         J  gr.  strychnine  on  liver. 

The  dog  in  attempting  to  seize  this  piece  of  liver,  let  it  drop ;  it 
then  licked  off  some  of  the  strychnine  and  repeatedly  at- 
tempted to  snap  up  the  liver,  but  could  not  do  so. 

18  '*        Tremors  ;   quick  running  motion  ;   tetanic  spasms  and  heavy 

breathings. 
31        **         Repose. 
40        "         Death. 
On  being  tested,  strychnine  was  very  distinctly  observed  in  (1)  the  contents  of 
the  stomach,  (2)  the  contents  of  the  intestines,  (3)  the  blood,  (4)  the  urine,  and 
(5)  the  lungs,  Uver,  spleen,  heart,  and  kidneys  and  muscle  combined.    The  presence 
of  strychnine  in  the  urine  voided  only  nine  minutes  after  the  first  administration  of 
the  alkaloid,  is  worthy  of  special  notice.     This  experiment  demonstrated,  that  a 
preliminary  treatment  with  antimony  does  not  militate  against  the  discovery  of 
strychnine  in  animal  matters. 

The  BLACK  DOG,  which  had  likewise  been  under  antimonial  treatment  for  four  days, 
received  its  doses  of  strychnine,  accompanied  by  extract  of  hemlock.  The  latter 
was  given  for  the  purpose  of  observing  how  far  coniine  might  retard  or  relieve  the 
spasms. 

THE  BLACK  DOG. 

0  minute,    ^gr.  strychnine,  and  4  grs.  extract  of  hemlock  on  liver. 
17  minutes.  Ditto,  ditto 

30        "         Ditto,  ditto 

33        "        Tremors;  tetanic  spasms  and  heavy  breathings. 
Bepose  (time  not  noted). 
1  hour  2        "         Death. 

On  examining  the  various  parts  of  this  animal,  strychnine  was  distinctly  observed 
in  (1)  the  contents  of  the  stomach,  (2)  contents  of  the  intestines,  (3)  the  blood,  (4) 
the  urine,  and  (5)  lungs,  liver,  heart,  spleen,  and  kidneys,  and  muscle  together.  G^ie 
experiment  afibrded  a  second  proof  that  antimony  does  not  render  the  detection  of 
st^chnine  in  the  animal  system  more  difficult.  Indeed,  from  the  more  distinct 
indications  of  strychnine  obtained  from  every  part  of  the  white  dog  and  black  dog, 
as  contrasted  with  the  horse  and  labge  police  dog,  I  am  inclined  to  regard  the  pre- 
vious administration  of  antimony  as  favourable  to  the  chemical  detection  of  strych- 
nine after  death.  Although  it  would  be  injudicious  to  deduce  a  positive  conclusion 
from  a  single  experiment,  yet  I  may  be  allowed  to  draw  attention  to  the  infiuence 
which  the  coniine  appeared  to  exercise  over  the  action  of  strychnine.  The  white  dog 
received  less  than  a  grain  of  strychnine,  and  was  seized  with  tetanus  in  eighteen 
minutes  from  the  commencement  of  the  experiment,  and  died  in  twenty  minutes 
after  the  tetanic  symptoms  manifested  themselves;  whilst  the  black  dog,  which  had 
partaken  of  fully  a  grain  and  a  half  of  strychnine,  along  with  extract  of  hemlock, 
was  not  seized  with  tetanus  till  thirty-three  minutes  after  the  administration  of  the 
first'dose,  and  survived  the  appearance  of  the  spasms  for  twenty-nine  minutes.  In 
other  words,  the  white  dog  had  passed  through  the  severest  stages,  and  had  fallen 
into  the  period  of  repose,  before  the  black  dog,  with  more  strychnine  to  act  upon  its 
system,  showed  the  slightest  uneasy  feeling.  Moreover,  after  the  spasms  did  come 
on,  they  were  at  no  time  so  severe  in  the  case  of  the  black  dog  as  those  occuning 
in  the  white  dog* 

An  experiment  was  likewise  performed  for  the  purpose  of  determining  how  far 
morphia  infiuenced  strychnine  poisoning.  For  this  purpose  a  healthy  cat  was  treated 
as  follows : — 

THE  CAT. 

0  minute,    ^gr.  strychnine  and  1  gr.  muriate  of  morphia. 
38  minutes.  Ditto  ditto 
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On  both  occasions  the  powder  was  placed  by  force  in  the  mouth  of  the  cat,  as  the 
animal  conld  not  be  induced  to  take  it  in  food.  Much  frothy  matter  was  expelled 
from  the  mouth,  and  some  strychnine  was  doubtless  lost  in  this  way. 

43  minutes.   Tremors — tetanic  spasms— claws  repeatedly  expanded  and 

retracted. 

46       "         Laborious  breathing— pupils  much  dilated. 

50  '^  Head  thrown  back,  causing  the  body  to  describe  an  arch-^ 
animal  then  thrown  on  its  side — heavy  breathing,  accom- 
panied by  more  or  less  violent  spasms. 

53       **         Bepose. 

56       «         Death. 
In  this  instance  I  cannot  say  the  spasms  were  in  the  slightest  degree  relieved  by 
the  morphia.    Their  occurrence  appeared  to  be  delayed  for  a  short  time,  but  when 
tetanus  did  come  on,  the  spasms  were  no  less  violent  than  when  strychnine  was  ad- 
ministered alone. 

Chemical  analysis  showed  strychnine  to  be  present  in  (1)  the  contents  of  the 
stomach,  (2)  contents  of  the  duodenum,  (3)^  muscle,  (4)  liver,  spleen,  lungs,  heart, 
and  kidneys,  (5)  blood,  and  (6)  urine. 

Granting  then  that  strychnine  can  be  discovered  throughout  the  system  of  an 
ammal  poisoned  by  it,  the  question  comes  to  be,  will  not  time,  with  its  host  of  putre- 
fying agents,  rub  out  all  trace  of  the  poison  ?  On  this  point  I  have  some  experi- 
ments to  adduce.  The  horse,  previously  referred  to,  after  being  buried  for  four 
weeks,  was  again  exhumed,  and  the  remaining  portions  of  the  lungs,  liver,  and  heart, 
with  a  considerable  portion  of  muscle  and  intestine,  were  taken  out  and  submitted  to 
analysis.  Strychnine  was  present  in  (1)  the  intestines,  (2)  muscle,  and  (3)  the  lungs, 
liver,  and  heart.  Other  portions  of  the  horse,  which  had  lain  above  ground  for  three 
weeks,  and  which  were  in  an  advanced  stage  of  decomposition,  were  likewise  tested* 
These  parts  were  (1)  the  contents  of  the  stomach,  (2)  the  muscle,  and  (3)  the  blood, 
and  strychnine  ^as  detected  in  all.  Even  the  stomach  itself,  which  had  been 
exposed  above  ground  for  three  weeks  and  a  hidf,  on  being  washed  free  from  a 
portion  of  the  contents  which  were  still  adhering  to  its  inner  coat,  chopped  up,  and 
analysed,  yielded  distinct  evidence  of  strychnine.  Again,  as  further  proof  of  the 
possibility  of  detecting  strychnine  sometime  after  death,  I  have  to  bring  forward 
some  observations  made  upon  a  duck,  which  was  poisoned  by  strychnine  on  the 
same  day  as  the  horse.  The  following  are  the  doses  given,  and  the  symptoms  ex- 
hibited by 

THE  DUCK. 

0  minute.    3  grs.  strychnine  in  mash. 

15  minutes.  Fluttering  of  wings — Spasms  more  or  less  violent,  intermitted 
with  periods  of  repose— at  times  the  bird  was  so  rigid  that  it 
could  be  lifted  up  by  the  foot  and  held  straight  out. 

2  hours.  i  gr.  strychnine  placed  on  tongue — Successive  and  intermittent 

periods  of  tetanus  and  repose. 

3  «     30      "         Death. 

The  dose  of  strychnine  given  to  the  duck  was  undoubtedly  out  of  proportion,  but 
it  was  administered  for  the  purpose  of  more  speedily  killing  it.  The  bird  was  partly 
dissected  two  days  after  its  death,  and  was  laid  aside  for  three  weeks  and  a  half.  By 
that  time  it  was  much  decomposed,  and  maggots  were  crawling  abundantly  over  and 
through  it.  The  maggots,  it  must  be  particiQarly  observed,  were  living  maggots,  not 
dead  ones!  Qn  examination,  strychnine  was  detected  in  (1)  the  gizzard  and  con- 
tents, (2)  the  intestines  and  contents,  and  (3)  the  muscle,  with  the  lungs,  liver, 
heart,  &c 

These  later  experiments  demonstrate  that  strychnine  can  be  discovered  in  the 
tnimal  system  after  a  reasonable  time  has  been  allowed  to  pass.  It  is  quite  possible. 
Hid  I  believe  it  probable,  that,  by-and-by,  when  the  animal  matter  in  which  the 
itrydmine  is  lodged  is  itself  decomposed,  that  the  strychnine  atoms  will  likewise 
lesolve  themselves  into  more  simple  compounds,  and  the  time  come  when  strychnine 
cm  be  no  longer  recognized  or  even  traced.  It  has  lately  been  advanced,  that 
■trychnine  is  so  stable  and  indestructible  a  substance,  that  it  ought  to  be  recognized 
i&  the  d^ris  arising  from  the  decomposition  of  the  animal  killed  by  it;  but  such 
appears  to  me  highly  improbable.  It  is  doubtless  true,  that  concentrated  sul- 
pnuric  add  may  l^  heated  over  strych  nine  without  decomposing  the  alkaloids,  and 
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Use  t0Bt8<fbr  strychnine  may  be  as  readily  observed  after  the  heating  witii  sulphuric 
add  aa  before.  Considering  the  readiness  ^th  which  snlphurio  acid  deoompoies 
most  organic  bodies,  this  non^action  on  strydinine  mnst  be  considered'a  very  sereie 
test,  and  one  which  says  much  in  favour  of  the  stability  of  strychnine.  But  it  is 
not  a  conclusive  experiment  as  regards  the  influence  which  the  natural  putrefactive 
powers  may,  and  cwQieicertonone  oiganic  substance  in  presence  of  a  second  organic 
body,  .which  ir  itself  underg(»ng  active  decomposition.  There  are  changes  proceeding 
every  daym  the  putrefaction  and  decay  of  vegetable  and  animal  matter  which  the 
chemist  cannot  explain,  and  whidi)  as  yet,  he  has  failed.tofi)llow  in  his  laboratory,  with 
the  aid  of  his  glass  jars,  acids,  and  alkalies.  This  remark,  applies  with  still  greater 
force  to  the  action  of  a  living  plant  or  animal  on  mateiial  brought  within  their  reach. 
We  cannot  preiudgn  the  proeessee  of  organic  life  from  experiments  upon  dead  and 
inoi^amc  substances;  There  are  combinations  and  decompositiona  going  on  dnrii^ 
the  &  of  plants  and  animals^  which  we  cannot  repeator  copy.  Why  &e  thiiesf  plants 
the  most  minute  lichen,  moss,  seaweed,  or  fungus  ;  the  pigmy  insect  whose  li&  said 
generation  is- compassed  by  a  single  day,  as  weU  as  the  miciosoopie  animatoule, 
omnpound  mattei^'  and  change  its  state  and  form,  in  amanner  which defieaour "steam* 
engines  and  steam-hammers  to  accomplish;  and: which  all  l^e  reaoorcea^  beat  and 
l^ht.and  electricity,  directed  and  backed  l^  the  ingenuity  and  intellectiof  inan,  have 
fjiSiedevento  apprcMK^i.. 

The.  mam  di£^rence  between  the  possibility  of  detecting  organic  poiaoni^  in 
contradistinctian .  to  inorganic,  lies  in  the  more  ready  and  irretrievable  chsagm 
idiioh  hi^pen  to  organic  matter  in  its  passage  through,  or  retention  in,  the  aooiaud 
ttye/tem,  A  poison,  such  as  phosphorate  may  be  oxidized  into  phosphoric  addj  or 
arBenionr- acid:  may  become  sulpharsenious  addj  and  yet  they  are  easily  recognlndife. 
We  can  teat:  Ihe  new  compound,  the  product  of  the  change,  or,  if  the  apenUn 
dioose,  he  can  extract  tiberefrom  the  original'  substance,  and  examine  the  pefiMm 
itself;  But  it  la  not  so  with  the  majority  of  the  organic  poisons  when  they  sutBa  a 
change  ;:  and  in  this  respect,  stiydinine  does  not  stand  alto&  The  animai'h^an 
oxidizing,  agent  of  l^e  most  powerful  kind ;  and  if  it  can  so  far  succeed  as  to  liiikra 
&w  atoms  of  oxygen  to  the  complex  molecule  of  strychnine,  no  known  piuuw 
can  be  resorted  to  for  l^e  purpose  of  sifting  and  reuniting  the  strychnine  components 
into  a  stiychnine  atom.  The  possibihty  of  ^e  oxidation  and  consequent  destmettwi 
of  asenriUe  amount  of  stiydmine  by  the  animal,  is  still  an  open  question  ;  aauNi'all 
that  is  at  present  advanced  is,  that  the  animal  may  possess  that*  power  in  a  sUf^ 
degree. 

Granting,  then,  that  strychnine,  like  other  organic  compounds,  may  be  liable  to 
change  in  the  animal  organism,  the  important  question  arises,  willatryohnine,  which 
Bm:  been  administered  in  minimum  doses-,  in  quantity  just  sufficient  to  canue  hann 
tn  an  animal^  and  by-and-by,  in  days  or  weeks,  to  kill  it,  will  that  amount  of 
strychnine  be  retained  in  the  system  of  the  animal,  in  such  form  as  to  render  its  de- 
t&ciioB  possible  ?    Oh  this  point  I  have  an  expcariment  to  adduce.    A  largo  itod 
TEBsisa  DOG  was  fed  for  two  weeks  on  the  fle^  of  the  HORSir  previously  referred  to, 
and  every  day  during  this  period  he  partook  of  two  pounds  of  muscle.    The  tebbibb 
soo  lived- and  thrived  on  the  flesh,  and  did  not  betray  the  faintest  shadow  of  tetanic 
symptoma    In  this  rei^pect  he  a^'eed  with  the  maggots  which  throve  so  well  on  the* 
putiefying  duck;    Of  course,  there  may  be  something  in  being  bom  iu'a  stiyxdmhiv 
district^  such  aa  Hie  maggota  were,  but  this  cannot  be  said  in  favour  of  the  TBBBOaR 
SCO  living,  on  the  fle^  of  the  horbb.    Ijicidentally  I  may  notice,  that  these  tiVD 
eiqwriments  lead  me  to  regard  it  improbable  that  one  animal  should  be- killed 
"by  eating  the  fleek  of  another  which  had  been  destroyed  by  strychnine  in-  Urn 
ordinary  way.    At  the  same  time,  I  should  expect  the  carnivorous  animal  to  dll( 
provided  he  partook  of  such  parts  as  the  stomach,  the  duodenum,  or  even  the  blood. 
These  remarica  i^iply  only  to  the  remains  of  animals  whicdi  have  hem  IriUed  h!f 
the  introduotion  c3p  strychnine  into  the  stomach,  and  do  not  refer  to  animaJa  iidiidH 
after  death,  have  had  atrychnine  placed  in  incisions  made  in  their  muscular 'qntOBi 
XTow,  Hxd  TBBBnm  dog  had  for  two  weeks  been  receiving  stiydmine  in  the  minhmnff 
of  minimum  doses^  and  if  the  animal  system  can  sensibly  decompose  strychnine,  it 
ought  in  this  inataoice  to  have  occurred.    At  first,  I  thought  of  kimng  this  animal  brf 
▼iolenoe  or  by  pmssic  add,  and  thereafter  examining  tile  various  organs*  fit 
stvychnine,  bat  disappointed  at  the  non-appearance  of  the  physidogioal  efliote,  and' 
Uieringixfriulikely  that  strychnine  could  be  present  in  appreciable  amount  wUhort 
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canting  axMwmg,  lunfiartonatdj'  proceeded  to  make  him  the  subject  of  an  experi- 
ment as  to  the  powec  of  ooniine  to  retard  or  destroy  the  action  of  strychnine. 

The  liDkUbwing  are  the  doaea  of  strychnine  and.  ooniine  admMstered  to,  and  the 
ef&cta  pBodooed  on. 

THB  TBBBIBB  DOG. 

0  minute.  1  grain  strychnine,  and  2  drops  coniine,  on  liver. 
25'm]nate8.  i  grain  strychnine,  and  1  dh>p  coniine,  on  liyer. 
41       *<  Quick  motion  of  limbs. 

Spasms. 
4S      **  Heavy  breathings  and  spasms. 

48       *<  Bepose. 

A  gentle  touch  or  rub  occasioned  no  spasms. 
54-      *''  A  smart  touch  gave  rise  to  most  violent  spasms  and  heavy 

breathingpi. 
50"      **'  Bepose — slowly  passed  urine. 

59       <*-  Heart  stopped  beating,  and  again  commenced. 

rhonr  3'      "'  Heart's  action  ceased. 

Ih  mu  inslaxice  I  examined  (1)  the  stomach  and  its  contents,  (2)  the  duodenum 
andfitboonteiitii,  (3)  ihe  smaller  intestines,  (4)  the  muscle,  (5)  the  lungs,  liver,  heart, 
spleeii,  and'kidheys,  (6)  the  blood,  (7)  the  bladder,  with  a  mere  trace  of  urine ;  and 
in  eaidi  sflparately,  I  detected  stiychnine  in  considerable  amount.  Now,  it  must  be 
cUsttnc^y  dbserved;  tiiat  the  quantity  of  strychnine  extracted  from  the  tissues  and 
organs  oTQie  tebrier  dog  was  many  times  greater  than  that  obtained  by  me  in  any 
other  inatance.  Moreover,  the  strychnine  was  likewise  observed  in  the  smaller 
intftrtlneB,  wliaae.r  could  not  find  strychnine  in  the  only  other  instance  (the  cat)  in 
^HiSdi  X  tested  these  separately  fcom  the  duodenum.  In  all  the  cases  of  direct 
fioisoning  by  strychnine  which  I  have  examined,  a  certain  small  amount  of  strychnine 
was  dSK»vered  in  the  animal,  and,  judging  from  the  amount  of  the  colour  test 
obtained^  T  should  draw  the  conclusion  that  the  quantity  of  strychnine  lodged  in  tiie 
tianea  a£  the  animid  was  the  same  in  alL  But  in  the  instance  of  the  tbrrieb  doo,. 
irtiich  had  undergone  the  preliminary  treatment  of  eating  about  28lbs.  of  horse-flesh 
containing  strydmine,  and  was  thereafter  poisoned  by  a  dose  of  strychnine  not  larger 
than  that  given  to  the  others,  I  find  a  very  much  larger  and  extra  amoimt  of  the 
alkaload.  TMs  excess  of  strychnine  in  the  tissue  of  the  terrier  doo  over  the  normal 
amount  present  in  the  tissue  of  an  animal  quickly  killed  by  strychnine,  must,  I 
presume^  have  been  obtained  and  retained  from  the  horse-fiesh  on  which  the  dog 
had  been  previously  fed.  This  point,  coupled  with  the  presence  of  strychnine  in  the 
smaller  intestines,  leads  me  to  believe  that  had  I  examined  the  terrier  dog  after  he 
badllU'oii  tlie.SEQBSE,  and  without  using  strychnine  as  the  killing  dose,!  would  have 
fion^ixidicationB  of  liiat  alkaloid  in  every  part  of  the  system.  This  experiment  is 
tD*nieaoiichisive  as  to  the  accumulation  of  strychnine  in  the  animal  system,  and 
aomMtv  tbe  important  deduction  that  minimum  doses,  whilst  they  may- not  kill 
qpioUy^  are-the  most  certain  way  in  which  strychnine^can  be  administered,  so  that 
it  may  be  afterwards  discovered  by  the  Chemist* 

I  am  flir.  from  oonsidfering  that  the  foregoing  experiments  exhaust  the  subject  of 
pgiswrfng  by  strychnine.  I  commenced  the  investigation  with  the  earnest  desire  to: 
Miake  mjrjelf  conversant  with  a  method  by  which  I  could  afterwards  depend  upon, 
were JE  ouled  upon  to  search  for  strychnine  in  animal  matter.  I  have  all  along  said, 
aa  Ifttb  as  possible  regarding  the  physiobgical  effects  of  the  poison,  and  the. 
ODDditioa  of  the  animal  system  after  death,  as  these  are  points  which  I  cannot 
Sceteml  to  disonss.  I  think  it  right,  however,  to  state,  that  (1)  the  animal  was 
tftajs'llaocid  immediately  after  d^th ;  (2)  after  tetanus  set  in,  there  were  periods 
^nmmi  dtning  winch  Ae  animal  could  be  touched  genUy,  and  no  spasms  werer 
wuiMuiiBd:  therein ;  (3)  the  condition  of  the  heart  at  death  was  various— at  times; 
the  ziMit  side  was  empty,  and  at  other  times  both  sides  of  the  heart  were  gorged: 
vMi  oloBd ;;  and'  (4)  di&rent  periods  of  time  marked  the  conmiencement  and 
i— tioq  q£  tfaAEfymptoms. 

fc.imrniinj^  "p  iliese  remarks  on  strydmine  poisoning,  I  deduoe  from  the  resolta 
tfl  Ifaa  ezpsotiments^:  the  .Allowing  concmidons : — 

.  C.).  1mA  when  administered  ta  the  animal,  strychnine  is  absorbed  and  letidnad 
vuftiiyiteiD.. 
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(2.)  That  strychnine  is  not  sensibly  destroyed  in  the  animal  system  during  life, 
nor  by  the  partial  decomposition  of  the  animal  tissue  consequent  on  death. 

(3.)  That  minimum  doses  of  strychnine  may  cause  the  animal  to  exhibit,  bat 
partially  or  not  at  all,  the  physiological  effects,  but  such  doses  are  the  most  favouralde 
for  the  Chemist;  so  that  as  the  physiological  evidence  decreases,  or  sinks  to  a  mini- 
mimi,  the  chemical  proof  increases  or  rises  to  a  maximum. 

(4.)  That  tartar  emetic,  muriate  of  morphine,  extract  of  hemlock,  and  coniine 
may  retard  or  relieve  the  spasms,  but  they  do  not  in  the  slightest  degree  hinder  the 
chemical  isolation  and  detection  of  strychnine. 

(5.)  That  by  proper  treatment,  strychnine  can  be  separated  fh)m  organized  tissue 
and  organic  matter  in  general,  as  easily  as  any  other  poison — arsenic  not  excepted— 
and  much  more  easily  than  most  other  poisonous  substances. 

(6.)  That,  when  isolated,  strychnine  can  be  distinguished  by  a  special  test,  vrhich 
is  unerring  and  most  delicate,  and  which  will  detect  the  merest  trace. 

(7.)  That  the  decomposition  or  natural  decay  of  the  animal  frame  may  cause  the 
destruction  of  the  strychnine,  but  in  this,  timb  will  no  more  easily  blot  out  all 
traces  of  strychnine,  than  it  will  obliterate  the  mark  of  the  knife  of  the  assassin.^ 

In  conclusion,  I  have  two  suggestions  to  make.  The  first  is  to  our  law  authorities, 
and  I  would  ask  them  in  future  not  to  hand  the  Chemist  merely  fractional  pieces  of 
a  subject  supposed  to  be  poisoned,  but  to  give  him  over  the  entire  body  for  chemical 
analysis;  and,  for  my  own  part,  when  called  upon  in  future  to  undertake  a  medico- 
legal investigation,  I  will  insist  on  my  having  the  whole  subject  to  work  upon, 
and,  if  such  is  not  granted  me,  I  will  protest  against  my  analysis  being  regarded  as 
conclusive. 

The  second  suggestion  I  have  to  make  is  to  the  poisoner.  Were  I  to  turn  knave 
Chemist,  and  the  poisoner  were  to  ask  me  what  substance  he  could  most  certainly 
employ,  whereby  he  would  most  surely  get  rid  of  his  victim  and  at  the  same  time 
escape  the  hands  of  justice,  I  would  say  to  him,  *'  Take  this  poison,  or  that,  or  the 
other;  but,  as  you  value  your  life,  my  good  fellow,  don't  you  try  strychnine.*' 
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ALOINE. 

BT  MB.  T.  B.  GBOYES. 

In  the  July,  1851,  number  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Journal,  appeared  a  paper 
by  Messrs.  Smith,  of  Edinburgh,  on  Aloine,  a  crystalline  principle  they  had 
succeeded  in  isolating  firom  Barbadoes  aloes,  and  which  they  regarded  as  its 
active  prmciple.  They  proved  also  the  existence  of  this  body  in  a  crystalline 
state  in  the  Cape  and  Socotrine  varieties,  though  they  succeeded  in  obtaining 
from  them  only  very  insignificant  quantities. 

The  behaviour  of  aloine  with  reagents  was  fully  detailed  by  them,  and  its 
formula  supplied,  as  obtained  by  Dr.  Stenhouse. 

This  latter  Chemist  also  devoted  considerable  attention  to  the  subject,  and 
arrived  at  the  same  results  as  Messrs.  Smith — that  aloine  is  scarcely  obtainable 
in  sufficient  quantity,  or  in  such  a  state  of  purity  as  to  be  recognizable,  from  any 
other  than  the  Barbadoes  variety. 

M.  Robiquet,  in  an  article  read  to  the  Academic  de  M^decine,  Feb.  26, 1856, 
and  published  in  the  Chemist  of  July,  1856,  arrived  at  the  same  conclusion  with 
regfurd  to  Cape  and  Socotrine  aloes,  but  gives  a  much  more  easy  and  prodoctiYe 
process  for  its  preparation  from  Barbadoes  aloes. 

All  these  gentlemen  express  their  belief  that  the  opaque  varieties  alone  con- 
tain any  considerable  proportion  of  aloine  in  a  crystaflizable  state,  and  that  the* 
Titreous  or  translucent  varieties  have  undergone  the  action  of  heat  subsequent . 
to  inspbsation,  and  that  the  fusion  has  converted  the  aloine  into  an  amorpnoiitf 
substance,  quasi-resinous.  From  a  perusal  of  the  works  of  the  two  first  experi- 
menters, and  a  consideration  of  what  had  hitherto  been  published  respecting  the 
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manafactare  of  the  different  varieties  of  aloes,  I  was  early  led  to  doubt  the 
accuracy  of  some  of  their  conclusions. 

For  instance,  Fereira  states  that  the  best  Barbadoes  aloes  is  procured  by 
evaporating  in  a  copper  vessel  over  a  naked  fire  the  juice  that  spontaneously 
exudes  from  the  transversely  cut  stems  of  the  aloe  (the  decoction  of  the  leaves  is 
not  unfirequently  used),  and  that  the  evaporation  is  carried  to  such  a  point  that 
the  extract  on  cooling  "breaks  short" — in  other  words,  has  been  reduced  to 
dr^ess  and  incipient  fusion. 

The  Socotrine,  on  the  contrary,  appears  to  be  the  pure  spontaneously  exuded 
juice  of  the  cut  leaves,  evaporated,  ailer  depositing  its  grosser  parts,  by  tiie  sole 
agency  of  the  sun. 

If  it  be  true  then  that  aloine  is  so  readily  altered  by  contact  of  air,  simulta- 
neously with  the  application  of  heat,  one  would  scarcely  be  justified  in  attempting 
its  preparation  fix>m  the  former  kind,  without  first  applying  to  the  latter. 

Again,  aloine  is  proved  to  be  but  slightly  soluble  m  cold  water,  then  why  use 
cold  fi>r  its  separation?  or,  ether,  which  dissolves  it  so  sparingly  ? 

I  shall  be  able  to  show  that  Socotrine  aloes  contains  a  considerable  proportion 
of  crystallizable  aloine,  to  be  obtained  from  it  without  extraordinary  mfficulty  or 
precaution. 

The  fi>Qowing  circumstance  that  occurred  shortly  after  the  publication  of. 
Messrs.  Smith's  paper,  first  suggested  an  inquiry.  I  was  engaged  in  filling  a 
small  pot  with  the  aqueous  extract  of  Socotrme  aloes,  when  I  was  called  away 
for  a  sliort  time,  and  on  returning,  observed  that  a  bubble  of  considerable  size 
had,  by  the  graidual  subsidence  of  the  extract,  formed  on  its  surface.  The 
extract,  when  first  made,  had  been  perfectly  transparent,  but  the  surface  of  the 
bubble  I  observed  to  be  studded  with  bodies  of  a  regular  shape,  which  un- 
asnsted  sight  enabled  me  to  recognize  as  crystals  of  aloine— the  microscope 
afibrded  more  certain  evidence. 

I  will  here  observe  parenthetically,  that  by  cautiously  blowing  a  bubble  of  a 
suspected  extract,  a  very  trifling  amount  of  crystallization  may  be  detected,  that 
cannot  readily  be  discovered  in  any  other  way. 

The  extract  that  afibrded  this  indication  had  been  prepared  by  exhausting 
Socotrine  aloes  with  boiling  water ;  filtering  the  cooled  liquor,  a  little  carbonate 
of  magnesia  being  previously  added ;  and  evaporating  by  a  steam  heat.  The 
exhaustion  requires  a  little  knack.  The  aloes  should  be  coarsely^  powdered,  and 
sifted  through  a  40-hole  brass  sieve,  then  shaken  lightly  ofi*a  wide  spatula  into 
the  boiling  water,  kept  in  constant  agitation  during  the  addition,  and  maintained 
in  that  state  for  twenty  minutes  after.  The  aloes  will  by  this  means  be  com- 
pletel^jT  exhausted,  and,  by  allowing  the  liquor  to  stand  quiet  till  cold,  the 
resinoid  substances  will  deposit  and  adhere  to  the  bottom  and  sides.  The 
magnesia  is  added  without  decanting  the  liquor  from  the  vessel.  It  filters  very 
reamly  through  serge,  afibrding  a  perfectly  bright  liquid  and  extract.  It  is  ren- 
dered turbid  by  the  addition  of  acid. 

Aloine  has  not  been  permanently  introduced  into  medical  practice  in  this  part 
of  the  world,  so  that  I  had  no  inducement  to  prepare  a  larger  quantity  than 
Boffioed  for  experiment.  Indeed,  in  investigations  in  general,  tne  smaller  in 
xeason  the  quantity  of  material  operated  on,  the  greater  will  be  the  care 
expended  on  it,  and  less  dubious  the  results  arrived  at — the  chief  disadvantage 
being  the  loss  occasioned  by  not  being  able  to  economize  the  mother-liquors. 

One  ounce  of  Socotrine  aloes  was  therefore  powdered  and  exhausted  as  pre- 
liously  described.  When  cold,  hydrochloric  acid  was  added  to  slight  acidula- 
tiott— a  resinous  precipitate  was  formed,  which  caused  filtration  to  proceed  with 
great  difiiculty.  The  addition  of  finely-powdered  wood  charcoal  would  have 
nndi  facilitated  it.  Washed  arrowroot  has  not  so  good  an  effect.  The  solution 
WIS,  after  filtration,  evaporated  by  a  water-bath  to  the  consistence  of  syrup, 
ttinsferred  to  a  small  basm  covered  by  bibulous  paper,  and  set  aside  on  a  shelf 
o'the  lalxnratQry* 
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In  lesft  tham  a.  -week  crystaUization  had  oommenoed ;.  ixi.&.foTltid^bdb  ifa  had 
become  a  mass  of  crystals,  that  had  grown  irregularly;  comiderably  above 
the  le^.  of  the.  liquid.  They  were  transferred:  to  ooarae  blotting»-papBr, 
idlowed  to  drain  a  day  or  two^  tiien.  shifted* to  another  pieces  wrapped. m  ift^ 
and.genUy  pressed  by  means  of  a  weight..  Cautiously'  proceeding  tirat^.llMy; 
were  at  last  powerfully  pressed-with  a  screw,  and  presented  the  appearance  of  a' 
brown«ooloured  brittle  mass.    This  was  dissolved:  in  s»  small  a  qnantHgr  ar 

gossible  of  boiling  water,  allowed  a  few  days  to  crystallize,  and  then  treated^ai^ 
efbre.  A  Ihirdi  crystallization  sufficed  to  procure  crystals  of  a. pale:  lemon 
colour  (pure  aloine),  which  weighed  when  dry  48  grains— *10  percent,  .of-  tiiflc 
aloes  employed.  I  found  it  was  necessary  to  dry  them  in  the  oompressed'ouai^ 
closely  wr^ped  in  blotting-paper,  and  at.  a  temperature  of  about  100..  Hie 
aur&ce  and  ^^^es  only  were.oxidiz^  and  were  removed  before  powdering' and 
weighing*  When  thoroughly  dry,  it  does  not  appear  to  undergo  dhange:  at  the 
erdmary  temperature..  Wh^i  damp,  howeyerv  and  at  the  same  time  e3qK>ied.^to 
heat,  it  oxidized  rapidly,  and  could,  be  made*  to  asaume:  almoot.  ezaatfyibe' 
i^pearance  ofthe  aloefr  whence  it  was  originally  taken. 

1  am  therefore:  of  opinion  that  it  is  not  to.  their  possessing  a  Titreoi»  afatf** 
racter,  but  to  circumstances  connected  with  the  composition  of  the-  mimnA 
juice  fiv>m  whichithey  are  made^  that  the  various  d^^rees  o£  £Eioiliiy  wviii  i^ch 
aloine;  may  be  obtained  from  them  is^  due,  and  that  aloine  may  be.pxQensed.fiaoaBL 
all  that  have  not  been  actually  carbonized. 

With  respect  to  its  purgative  power,  of  which  M.  Bobiquet  denies-  it  tiia 
possession)  and  which,  to  cause  such*  variety  of  opinion,. must  at  least  be  Y&rf- 
uncertain,  I  think  with  M.  R..that  it  is  only  when  oxidized.it poanessest  Ait 
power..  It  would  be  impossible  for  it  to  pass  through  the  intestines*  wiiiioiit 
some  degree  of  oxidation^  and  that  degree  would  vary  as'  circumstances'  vaaed 
during  its  passage:  the  variation  of  its  purgative  activity  is  hereby  accouutsA 
&>r.  ■  M.  JL  proposes  to  use  it  for  t^e  treatment  of  fever,  &c.,  as  an  antiperiodic, 
and  with  the  idea,.  I  presume^  of  preventing  its  oxidation,  and  oonseqoent 
aperient  effect,  gives  it  in  combination  withi  finely  divided  metallic  iixm  (ftr 
x^duit). 

Perhaps  were  the  dose  enveloped  in  wax  or  ^ermaceti,  or  stilL  better,  iit 
Evans's  membrane  capsules,  so  that  it  may  pass  inta  tiie.  bowels  pzemni  to 
solution,  the  result  would  be  more  uniformi 

Weymouth^  Jidy  2l\  ia56i 
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VOLATILB  OILS. 

BY.  JOHN  T.  BLUMHEB,  M.D. 

In  the  year  1848,  while  repeating  some  toxological>  experiments  fbr  tile  deteelta 
of  strydmia,  I  observed  a  phenomenon,  of  which:  I  made,  a  record  at  the  ttme^^bot 
did  not  institute  much*  inquiry  into  tiie  cause  of  it. 

I  had  mixed  together  in  a  glass  capsule  (not,  as  usual,  sulphuric  and.  aitxfdODMt 
but)  sulphuric  add  and  chromate  of  potassa;  and,,  while  slowly-  approTimating,  a 
drop  of  a  very  weak  solution  of  strydmia  in  alcohol,  on  the  end  of  a  glass  zod,,I 
thought  I  perceived  a  change  in  the  colour  of  the  add  mixture  nearest  the  dmot 
before  the  two  came  in  contact  This  discovery  induced  me  to  continue  the  diop 
suspended  over  the  mixture  some  time  longer,  until  I  became  convinced,  fhna  toB 
extension  of  the  discoloration,  that  I  was  not  mistaken  in  my  observation. 

As  Hie  cotonr  produced  was  not  red  but  green,  I  supposed  it  was  not  sirydliiiia  but 
atohcd,  or  one  of  its  oonstitttents^  which  passed  over  firom  the  drop  to  tfaeselS 
mixture.  In  order  to  determine  this  poin^  I  placed  two  shallow  concave  fl^sOT 
side  lay  side,,  but  kodf  an.  ineh  distant  ftom  eadi  other;  and  into  one  I  put  soHr 
nevdy-pr^ared  mixture  of  the.add  and  chromate^  and  into  the  other  alcohoL.  Ths 
alcohol  maintained  a  quiet,  well-deflned  margin,  but  the  edge  of  the  aoid'  lUffA 
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immediately  begfm  tO'fllqp^  and,  commenoing  at  the  point  nearest  the  aleohol,  the 
whole  maB».ofjidd.mixtiirB  gradually  became  green. .  The  flapping;  of  the  margin,  of 
Ihe  acid  it^best:  aeenunder  a  magnifier. 

My  nszfe  object!  waa-  to  ascertain  whether  other  vohitile  liquids  would  act  in  liV^y 
mannar  aa  aloahoL  Oil  of  p^permint  was  first  substituted  £br  the  spirits^  A 
Tifilnto  efibnreseeDce^  began  directly  in  the  whole,  circumference  of  the  oil  (but,  on 
fsalmmpmBk  examination,  L  fiaund  the  same  thing  took  place  independent  of  the  acid 
mixture),  and  the  same  discoloration  followed  as  with  the  alcohol,  until,  as  before^ 
tfaawiidlKbody  of  the-  acid-  mixture  became  green.  The  surface  of  ^e  aoid  liquid 
war  euft'  ineh  in:  diameter;.  While  the  change  of  colour  was  going  on  in  this  case, 
moiai  ooidd-be:8een,  imder  the  microscope,  rapidly  approaching  the  edge  nearest  the 
<iil(  andiinianinstant  whe^  about  and  r^reat,  as  if  shotbacsk  by  electrical  repulsion* 
TMs  motion  wa»  peroeived  eyen  at  the  most  remote  part  of  the  aoid  mixture,  aa  the 
discoloration  proceeded  backward  Arom.  Ihe  oil.  The  oil  became  thicker  and 
opaque  while  under  the  influence  of  the  add,  but  when  the  glass  was  removed  from 
the  Tidnity  of  the  acids,  the  oil  reeo\«red  its.  transparency  but  not  its  proper 
fluidity ;  and,  finally,  a  watery  liquid  separated  from  it,  tasting  like  water  mi- 
pregnated  with  the  oil. 

The  mla  of  lavender  and  sassafhw  behaved  like  alcohol  as  to  the  quietude  of  their 
nuogina.;;  and,, unlike  the  oil  of  p^permint,  caused.no  flapping  motion  in  the  add 
miztaie,tbttt  tiiiey  alL produced  discoloration. 

From  1^  results  of  a  limited  number,  of  experiments,  I  was  at  flrst  tempted'to 
think  tfast  my.  add  mixture  had  distinguished,  the  terebenes  of  Lowig.  from  the 
oogenous/ volatile  dls,  long  befSore  this  author  had  classified  the  fifth  group  of  his 
hydzo^poljoarhyls  into  the  terebene  and  non-terebene  dls,  but  an  extension  of  the 
experimentato  the  oils  of  lemon,  orange,  and  cubebs,  and  to  a  number  of  oxygenoua 
dls»)did*nosk  tend  to  corroborate  the  impression.. 

The  oil^of  lemon. was  very  active,  and  so  powerful  as  to  cause  the  repulsion,  of 
oompawrtively  laige:  masses  of  undecomposed  chromate  of  potassa  in  the  add 
mirtOTe^-  at  the  distance  of  one  inch  or  more. 

The  ml  of  orange  (the.  genuineness  of  which,  however,  I  had  some  reason,  to 
queetioa).  was  also,  very  energetic ;.  and,  in  addition,  I  observed  under  a  moderate 
magnifier,. a  phenomenon  unnoticed,  in  the  cases  of  the  other  oils.  It  consisted  in 
an  inimitahle  crumpling  of  the  add  liquid  next  the  oil,,  in.  parallel  lines  at  right 
an|^  witti  the  margin  of  the  dl ;  the  whole  outline,  preficnting  a  double  convexity, 
like  the  edge  view  of  a  double  convex  lens.  The  beautiful  crumpUngs  cameu  and 
went  like  tiie  corruscations  of  the  boreat  aurora. 

The  r^fulaive  power  of  the  oil  of  cubebs  was  far  less  apparent  than>that  of.  the 
oilft  jpat-named^  but  the  decomposing,  agency  was  very  striking^  though  slow  in  its 
aotian*. 

Oil  of'  tDzpentine  produoed  a  moderate  motion  in.  the  add  mixture,  and  finally 
dsrkened  tha  colour  of  it.  till  it  became  almost  black.;  but  on  diluting  it,  the  odour 
became  green* 

The  olla  of  origanum,  of>  cbenopodium  and  of  gaultheria  (oxygenous  oils),  occa^ 
donedmore  or.leu  motion.and  discoloration  in  the  add  mixture. 

When  tiie  concave  glasses  containing  the  respective  liquids  were  placed  withlna 
smslL  fbKtion  of  an  inch  apart,  with  but  a  &w  drops  of  the  liquid  in  them,  and  the 
chromate,  was  in  small  blodui  lying  in  the  add,  a  retreating  action  commenced  in 
the  aeid  mixture  at  the  edge  next  the  oH,  by  which  the  whde  masa  was  driven 
akpg  like  water  befbre  wind ;  and  what  made  it  still  more  curious  was,  that  this 
wetkAWBM  not  opmtinuous,  but  intermittent ;  an  interval  of  several  seconds  tranftp 
lubfaag  befeireea  the  motions.  While  witnessing  the  rolling  over  of  theUodca  of 
'*«ffpiftt9^  all  iUi  one  direction  and  simultaneou8ly,.with.  suitable  respites,!  could 
kaidlj  fbibeaE  fimcying  the  existence  of  a  littie  army  of  invisible  LiUiputiana 
aQBitiiig.tiiieir  shoulders  to  the  tiny  rocks,  and  heaving  tiiem  onward  with  smuiltft? 
ii8ona€£rt%  at  the  proper  signaL 

Wfaaleyer  the  agem^  was,  it  is  oertain.  tiiat  the  whole  mass,  blocks  of  chxnmate 
nd  all^  was  driven,  to  a.  remote  part  of  the  glass;  perhapa  beyond  the  mdL  of 
ftiAer  elecsfcrioal  addon. 

Uieae  eoq^eriments  look  very  much  like  proving  that  chemical  attractioni  ia 
MBietlmea  exerted  SLtsauible  distances,  and  vay  sensible  distances.  But  one  of  the 
flniA  being  volatile,  its  partides  may  be  brought  within  the  attractive  action  of  the 
■nlfibinia  add.  hf  tiie  weU^rknown.  affimty  of  that  add.  fbr  atmot^hetift.  -^Bagwae 
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causing  currents  ;  and  in  the  case  of  alcohol,  the  direct  B,f&nity  of  the  acid  fbr  that 
substance  accounts  for  its  greater  activity.  This  view  is  corroborated,  as  glycerine, 
a  non-volatile  oxygenous  compound,  produced  no  action  on  the  acid  mixture ;  but 
when  a  smiJl  drop  of  alcohol  was  stirred  up  intimately  with  the  glycerine,  the 
change  in  the  acid  mixture  soon  detected  its  presence.  (Does  not  this  suggest  that 
the  acid  mixture  of  chromate  of  potassa  and  sulphuric  add  may  serve  in  many 
cases  to  bring  to  light  alcoholic  adulterations  of  liquids,  as  well  as  sometimes  a 
mixture  of  different  oils  ?) 

On  trial  with  chromic  acid  in  water,  I  was  not  successful  in  obtaining  like  results 
with  the  oils  ;  that  is,  they  effected  no  change  in  the  acid.  Does  the  sulphuric  acid 
in  the  mixture,  in  consequence  of  its  affinity  for  water,  deprive  the  chromic  acid  of 
a  part  of  its  oxygen,  and  the  oils  of  an  equivalent  of  hydrogen,  so  as  to  form  that 
fluid  ?  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  sulphuric  acid  plays  an  important  part  in  the 
phenomena  described. — American  Journal  of  Pharmacy. 

ON   RHATANY  ROOT. 

BT  DR.  SCHUCHABDT. 

(^Continued from  page  32.) 

When  one  can  examine  large  quantities  of  Payta  and  Savanilla  Rhatany,  it  is 
certainly  no  difficult  task  to  distinguish  the  one  from  the  other ;  but  it  is  somewhat 
less  easy  to  discover  single  pieces  of  the  latter  when  mixed  with  Peruvian  Rhatany. 
I  think  it  therefore  not  superfluous  to  give  a  description  of  the  new  Rhatany, 
especially  since  the  most  copious  works  on  Materia  Medica,  as  Thomson,  and  evoi 
Pereira,  in  his  new  edition,  are  wholly  silent  on  the  subject.  The  short  notices 
which  occur  in  Grerman  works  on  Materia  Medica  and  Pharmacy,  describing  roots 
found  mixed,  either  accidentally  or  intentionally,  with  genuine  Rhatany,  are  very 
brief  and  insufficient.  Moreover,  they  say  nothing  about  the  internal  structure  of 
these  roots,  and  nothing,  of  course,  about  the  drug  now  under  discussion.  The  only 
anatomical  examination  of  Payta  Rhatany  hitherto  made,  is  that  of  Berg,  the  result 
of  which  is  published  in  brief  in  his  work  on  Materia  Medica. 

As  regards  external  appearance,  the  stems  of  the  Savanilla  Rhatany  are  never  so 
knotty  and  irregularly  rounded  as  those  of  the  old  kind  of  Rhatany,  but  are  more 
symmetrical  and  slender,  more  regularly  cylindrical,  and  generally  shorter.  Its  roots 
(we  cannot  speak  of  one  principal  root),  as  to  thickness,  are  as  different  as  those  of 
the  stumpy  variety  of  Payta  Rhatany,  but  never  so  long  as  those  of  Peruvian 
Rhatany  sometimes  are.  Their  anatomical  structure  readily  admits  of  their  bong 
broken,  ¥rithout  the  bark  thereby  splitting  off.  Pieces  of  root,  from  four  to  at  most 
ten  inches  long,  are  the  most  fiequent,  and  these  with  the  root-stocks  before 
described,  to  some  of  which  are  attached  roots  of  from  four  to  six  inches,  form  the 
contents  of  the  seron.  The  roots  are  marked  with  shallow,  undulated  furrows, 
which  are  near  each  other,  but  not  always  paralleL  The  roots  are  also  marked, 
often  all  round,  by  deep  narrow,  transverse  cracks,  which  sometimes  even  lay  bare 
the  wood.  The  bark  is  united  to  the  wood  by  a  rather  broad  inner  cortical  layer, 
and  adheres  to  it  with  firmness.  I  shall  revert  to  this  rather  important  diatinctiTe 
point  when  I  describe  the  anatomical  structure  of  the  root. 

It  is  difficult,  in  fact  almost  impossible,  briefly  to  define  the  colour  of  Savanilla 
Rhatany.  It  is  a  singular  mixture  of  different  shades,  a  mixture  of  cinnamon- 
brown  and  violet-red,  dusted,  as  it  were,  with  a  fine  leaden  grey.  If  slightly  nibbed 
with  a  soft  substance,  the  bark  assumes  a  peculiar,  almost  garnet-red  lustre,  which 
widely  difibrs  from  the  weaker  and  duller  resinous  appearance  of  Peruvian  Rhatany. 
The  adhesion  of  the  bark  to  the  wood  is  so  strong  in  Savanilla  Rhatany  Root,  that 
when  broken  in  pieces,  the  bark  always  remains  attached,  which  is  never  the  case  in 
Pftyta  Rhatany,  where,  if  so  treated,  the  bark  splits  or  peels  off.  The  colour  of  the 
wood  is  yellowish-white,  almost  alike  in  both  roots;  its  fVacture  in  both  the  old  and 
new  sort  of  Rhatany,  and  in  old  as  well  as  young  roots,  is  of  the  same  diaracter, 
namely,  short-splintery  [^kwrzsplitteng] .  The  fracture  of  the  bark,  on  the  other  hand, 
18  very  different  in  the  two  sorts,  as  might  be  expected  from  the  dissimilar  texture 
of  the  layers.  The  bark  of  Payta  Rhatany  has  a  fibrous  fracture,  arising  fiom  the ' 
nature  of  its  inner  layer;  the  middle  and  outer  layers  br»&k  more  ev^y.  The 
bark  of  Savanilla  Rhatany  has  a  nearly  even  fracture,  its  outer  and  middle  layers 
presenting  a  somewhat  powdery  i^pearance. 

The  bark  of  Payta  Rhatany,  from  its  toughness,  cannot  be  reduced  to  powder 
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without  considerable  labour,  but  the  bark  of  Savanilla  Bhatany  can  be  powdered 
without  any  particular  difficulty.  The  powder  of  the  latter  is  of  a  purplish  red, 
resembling  yery  much  that  of  tormentilla  root;  while  the  powder  of  the  root  of 
FeruTian  Bhatany  is  easily  distinguished  by  its  tint  of  brownish-red  and  cinnamon. 
Kthe  characters  and  properties  of  Savanilla  Bhatany  will  justify  the  opinion  that 
it  is  derived  from  a  new  species  of  Erameria,  and  not  the  result  of  differences  of 
climate  and  soil  on  Erameria  triandra,  that  opinion  is  further  supported  by  the 
difierenoe  in  the  anatomical  structure  of  the  two  roots,  which  of  itself  indicates  a 
specific  difference. 

The  three  layers  of  bark  may  be  easily  distinguished  in  both  species.  Their 
relative  thickness  yaries;  in  the  Peruvian  root  the  endophloeum  is  most  developed, 
but  in  the  Savanilla  root  the  mesophloeum  is  almost  as  thick  as  both  the  other 
layers  together.  Savanilla  Bhatany  is  covered  by  a  transparent  structureless  epi- 
dermis, wMch,  however,  in  most  specimens  is  lacerated,  and  underneath  the  cuticukr 
layers  is  of  a  deep  brown  colour.  By  treating  a  very  thin  section  with  diluted 
solution  of  ammonia,  I  was  enabled  to  observe  their  concentric  depositions.  A  drop 
of  alcohol  discoloured  the  interior  layer  quicker  than  the  darker  outer  rings.  By 
moistening  a  thin  transverse  section  of  both  roots,  the  epidermis  and  cuticular  layers 
of  SavanSla  Bhatany  could  be  seen  tightly  to  enclose  and  to  adhere  to  the  pome- 
granate  red  external  cortical  portion,  resembling  herein  the  reddish-brown  layer  in 
Pa3rta  Bhatany.  A  section  of  the  woody  part  of  the  latter  root,  when  moistened 
and  viewed  with  a  magnifying  glass,  appears  of  a  pure  yellow  colour,  intersected  by 
vessels  and  intercellubff  canals;  but  the  wood  of  Savanilla  Bhatany  is  dark  yellow, 
and  with  its  radiating  red  intercellular  canals,  and  numerous  regular  bundles  of 
YeBsela  transmitting  the  light,  presents  a  much  prettier  appearance. 

With  legard.  to  the  structure  of  the  three  layers  of  bark  in  Savanilla  Bhatany,  we 
find  tiiat  ^e  epiphloeum  consists  of  only  a  few  overlapping,  elongated,  paren- 
chymatous cells,  filled  with  a  dark  yellowish-brown  colouring  matter,  the  most 
extermd  layer  being  the  smallest  of  aU.  The  form  of  each  cell  is  regularly  hexagonal. 
Close  to  Uus  outer  portion  adheres  the  meditullium,  consisting  of  parenchymatous 
tissue,  with  short  six-sided  cells  and  numerous  intercellular  canals,  contaming 
colouring  matter.  All  this  together  forms  a  firm  tissue.  The  colour  of  the  cells  is 
golden-yellow;  the  irregular  triangular  interspaces  are  filled  with  a  dark  reddish- 
brown  matter.  The  exterior  of  almost  all  the  cells  has  the  same  colour,  which 
indicates  that  they  afford  communication  between  the  larger  interspaces.  The  cells 
contain,  a  odourless  starch,  the  granules  of  which  do  not  differ  very  much  in  size. 

Gnieendophloeum  consists  of  a  colourless  parenchyme,  with  smaller  and  considerably 
longer  cells  than  those  of  the  mesophlceum.  The  intercellular  spaces  are  filled  with 
the  same  matter,  but  much  less  in  quantity,  and  here  and  there  a  few  prosenchymatous 
elongated  cells,  with  thick  walls,  may  be  distinguished  by  their  wine-yellow  colour. 
We  will  now  describe  the  bark  of  the  root  of  Peruvian  Bhatany.  The  epidermis 
and  external  cortical  layer  are  identical  with  those  of  Savanilla  Bhatany.  The 
meaophloeum  consists  of  small,  dongated,  overlapping,  closely-packed  ceUs,  filled 
with  starchy,  parenchymatous  matter.  The  form  of  the  cells  is  somewhat  irregularly 
six-sided;  large  intercellular  canals  are  not  frequent;  when  present,  they  are  always 
smaller  than  tiiose  of  Savanilla  Bhatany,  and  filled  with  a  golden-yellow  colouring 
matter.  The  endophloeum  is  composed  of  narrow,  colourless,  very  elongated  paren- 
chymatous cells,  with  thick  walls,  the  interspaces  being  filled  with  dark  yellow 
colouring  matter.  The  mesophloeum  of  Savanilla  Bhatany  is  characterised  by  nu^ 
merous  triangular  intercellular  spaces,  which  are  almost  entirely  absent  in  Peruvian 
Rhatany,  while  in  the  latter  we  find  many  elongated,  intercellular  spaces,  filled  with  a 
yellowish  colouring  matter,  which  in  fact  are  so  numerous  that  each  larger  cell  seems 
as  if  surrounded  by  a  yellow  circle.  Both  roots  correspond  in  the  slightly  different 
odlonred  matter,  fiUing  very  uniformly  the  intercellular  spaces.  A  granular  or  par- 
tially indurated  deposition  I  observed  nowhere. 

A  comparative  examination  of  the  woody  portion  of  both  species  shows  but  very 
slight  differences.  They  are  composed  of  closely  packed,  elongated,  dotted  prosen- 
chyamatous  vessels  with  thick  walls,  interspersed  with  air  canals  and  numerous 
booaII,  sometimes  branched,  intercellular  spaces,  filled  with  a  brownish-red  colouring 
puttier.  In  the  centre  of  the  woody  portion  of  Peruvian  Bhatany,  the  coloured 
intexoeUular  canals  are  only  few  in  number,  but  on  the  outer  side,  where  the  broadest 
and  thickest  prosenchyma  represents,  so  to  say,  the  meditullium,  the  intercellular 
canals  axe  more  frequent,  but  irregiUar,  and  without  any  colouring  matter.    In  the 
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fntetioT  of  -Uie  woody  ipiRtion  of  BamiUla  Hhabm; -tlier  we  •rety  ^mtbb  .wnd  ris^ 
In  B  nctianaf  the  new  root,' the  cokiimdintenielliitarauabmiiiiiiigiaBniliotlsKtRl 
direction  mpeainiare  eoimectcd  and  bisnehed,  mdiatuig  in tavwn: liner frcHBtMie 
oentoei  in  On  Pennian  Bhataiyr  they  expondiDUieMmediiaetioii,  botne  MpanttS 
from  «uh  ottar  l^  distinct  intenab,  eanriBUng;  ofcolouriaH  laoNncifajmutaat 
mattv.  Batidea  thwe  cfatinct  ray,  we  And  in  flie  wood  of  8«TmilllnTnMrtw>y«»>i 
oentvic  amunl  lingi,  whkli  by.ttMJr  daricer  •bade  angnnnt  'tte  nd-ipotted  apiMg 
KDCe  of  tiie  loot.  A.  diitrlbi^u  of  eoloaring  matter  ta  tiwnfeie  aliiiiail  aiilliHi 
absent  in  tiiis  root,  but  instead  of  it  ire  Snd  unifbrmly  distributed  over  .Ihe  .wholes 
bo^^moatcipctilarapacei,  which  are  abwit  in  &e««r  not.  Botti  cowmpondfaaa 
anangerotnt  of  the  MdiatiiigiiiteiceUnUK«paoea(wliich'inj^nlDiaMtecraqiKnd 
to  mednllaif  i^a);  flwaearenotalwaraTapikr,  bnt  aoroetimeeop^uitawten  — 
aide,  or  wpear  cnrred  on  both  aides.  AloiigitndinBlaectioiiahawslinat'tiienHM^r 
nortifln  of  fBrnvten  Bbatany  containa  more  (potted  Ttaaela'tbsn  flaT»niB*.Wi«taiy. 
^le  layeia  whidi  thickm  the  proaem^TmatoaB  Teiaela  Tary,  but  are  aindlar  in  tow. 
roots.  Tbi^  an  either  erenlj  deposited  on  tlte  interior  wall  of  the  eella,  n  As 
deposttadlffirindiSbTentptacos  in  thioknesa,  giving  to -tbe'ii~*~"~~  ~~   ' '~ 


Jbi  the  centre  of  tlie  meditnllinm  of  Saraidllaffliatany.itfaerahnmdiitteradlQlat 
canals  are  ■my  fVequmt,  of  large  aiie,  and  ai^ear  greatly  eomprasaed;  tiiis  mtnt 
accoont^fbr  the  coloiiring  nutter,  which  someticaes  iafoond  in'Ibe  intBrior  of  «inie 

of  the  tough  wood  cells,  the  walls  liiiiiiniijl iiij   In  llii  jiiiaiiiiii  iif  lliii  iiitailiiiu 

matter  which  forced  its'way  between  the  amall  oTsrlapping  ea^'Of  tfaas»edk. 

ImaytetherraoationasoDiewhat  iwrecase  in  tbeaepo^ianofaoloiniDg'mattar. 
I  obserred  in  a  longitndinal  section  made  from  the  woody  portion  <tf  Jeiiwian 
Bhatany,  that  the  pores  of  some  of  -tite  TaBstis  warc  eolonrsd  iriUi  Hbe  matter 
cootuued  in  t)te  intercellular  oanala,  uid  when  moiateoed  with  a  dn^  itf  alaohol  the 
cahnir  diaappeand,  and  tiie  pore  ranained  perfectly  colauthaa. 

By  treating  awatery  Inftmon  of  the  wood  of  the  roots  with  acetate  of  lead,«nl^Bte 
of  inm,  or  lime  water,  ttie  SaTanilia  Bhatany  gives  a  much  more  a.bnndaat  pndpibde 
than  the  FeniTiaii,whicfa  indicates  that  the  amount  of  astnngmt  matter  in  the  waod 
of  SaYaniUa  Bhatany  is  larger  than  in  FemTJan  Bhatany.  TheMmereaultia.obtaiBsd 
wiUi  iiiftiaiima  of  the  baib,  bnt  here  we  flitd  in  the  new  loot  a  peculiar  ati^^ 
bitter  taate,  which  is  not  obserred  to  the  same  extent  in  FeroTian  Bhatany. 

I  i^nt  that  I WBB  nnabte  to  examine  microacopically  the  Bbatat^from'tiie^An- 
tille*.    Acovding  to  Goiboart  it  occurs  in  short  untiranched  piecea,  covered 'WlttLB 


SavamUa  Bhatany  must  not  be  eondenmed  on  account  of  its  gi^yish  nn&ToaraUe 
•|^euaoc«.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  a  very  good  kind  of  Bhatany  root,  and  deaarres 
to  be  greatly  recommended.    Some  experiments  I  made  for  Mesirs.  Gehe  and  Co., 
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CQMFOSITIDN  AND  ANALYSIS  OF  HILK. 

TB»diemiedl  examination  of  milk  disoorers  in  it  an  oily  matter,  bntter,  and  a 
neeharine  sdbitance,  the  sugar  of  milk,  a  nitrogenized  flesh-forming  compomid, 
iwwiiin  wfliiilli  lias  the  same  tM)mposition  as  the  fibrin  of  wheat,  the  phosphates, 
ftom  whieh'bone  is  built  up,  and  the  saline  compounds  which  exist  in  Uood.  It  is 
shown  to  be  a  store  richly  ftnmished  with  the  raw  material  of  beef  and  blood,  fat 
snd  booe.  The  proportions  in  which  these  materials  exist  in  the  milk  of  difSsrent 
animals' IB  fbund  not  to  be  the  same,  and,  as  is  well  known,  both  the  quality  and 
quantity  of  oows'  milk  are  subject  to  considerable  variation.  The  following  analysis 
of  oowb'  milk  will  show  its  usual  composition.  No.  1  gires  the  ayerage  composition 
of  samples  Of  milk  analyzed  in  France;  Nos.  2  and  3,  of  milk  supplied  to  the 
union  woiidiouse^Belfiurt;,  and  examined  in  my  laboratory;  No.  4,  of  cows' milk;  and 
Na  5,- of  'human- milk,  examined  in  Germany  by  Haidieu  (see  l^ble).  The  caseine 
In  miik  is  held  in  solution  by  soda,  but  the  butter  is  merely  suspended  through  it 
in  a  findy  divided  condition;  milk,  in  fact,  resembles  an  emulsion,  in  which  a  thin, 
eoloniiess,  and  transparent  liquid  is  rendered  opaque,  and  of  a  white  colour,  by  the 
snspennon  in  it  of  extremely  minute  partides  of  fatty  matter: — 


Wattr 

Caseuie    and    Insolid)le 

Salts , 

JBntter  •• 

Sugar  of  Milk 

Solnhle  Salts   


No.l. 


87^0 
3.60 
4.00 
5.00 


No.  2. 


No.  3. 


90.18 

90.67 

3.40 

3.45? 

0.37 

0.363 

2.30 

3.27 

3.51 

2U>8) 
:0.l7i 

0.24 

No.  4. 


87.3 

89.2 

5.1 

3.1 

3.0 

3^ 

4.6 

4.3 

No.  5. 


One  of  the  most  important  constituents  of  milk,  with  reference  to  its  value  for 
human  fbod,  is  the  nitrogenized  substance  caseine.  The  proportion  of  this  com- 
pound is  foimd  to  be  influenced  by  the  Mnd  of  food  supplied  to  the  animal,  and  to 
be  increased  by  substances  rich  in  nitrogenized  compounds.  According  to  Bous- 
smgauH,  the  average  amount  in  cows'  mUk  ranges  from  three  to  four  per  cent. 
Other  observers  have,. however,  given  a  much  higher  average,  Play&ir,  in  England, 
estimating- it  at  4.16,  while  Simon,  in  Qermany,  raises  it  to  seven  per  cent. 

In  milk  caseine  exists  in  two  conditions,  partly  in  solution,  and  in  part  forming 
transparent  capsules  which  invest  the  globules  of  fat  and  keep  them  from  coalescing, 
as  occurs  when  they  consolidate  into  butter.  The  existence  of  a  delicate  membrane 
investing  the  flit  globules,  which  was  asserted  to  exist  by  the  French  chemist, 
Baspail,  was  not,  until  lately,  demonstrated.  K  a  thin  layer  of  fresh  milk  be  spread 
on  a  piece  of  glass,  and  examined  by  the  microscope,  it  is  observed,  like  blood,  to  be 
composed  of  minute  capsules  or  globules,  swimming  in  a  colourless  and  transparent 
fi^im.  Q%ese  globules  consist  of  the  oily  matter  of  the  milk,  surrounded,  as  I  have 
said,  by  a  caepavle  of  caseine.  The  microscope,  however,  does  not  show  us  this 
transparent  investing  membrane  imtil  chemical  means,  as  a  few  drops  of  acetic 
acid,  ase  also  employed  in  the  investigation,  when  the  globules  become  distorted,  and 
drops  of  fiit  can  be  seen  emerging  from  them. 

Ine  diief  method  adopted  in  this  country  for  the  examination  of  milk  is  by  the 
measurement  of  the  quantity  of  cream  which  it  is  capable  of  afibrding.    For  this 
purpose  a  simple  instrument,  termed  a  lactometer,  or  milk  gauge,  is  used,  which 
consists  of  a  table  and  narrow  glass,  usually  about  ten  inches  in  length,  and  an  inch 
in  diameter,  and  graduated  into  100  equal  parts,  the  scale  commencing  at  the  top  of 
the  glass.    When  milk  is  poured  into  the  glass  to  the  first  mark,  and  allowed  to 
lemain  at  rest  for  twenty-four  hours,  it  will  be  found  that  the  cream,  at  the  expira- 
tion of  that  time,  has  separated,  forming  an  opaque  layer  on  the  surface  of  the  milk. 
The  thickness  of  this  layer,  measuring  from  the  division  where  the  opacity  com- 
mences -to  the  surface  of  the  cream,  is  ascertained  by  reference  to  the  figures 
engraved  cm  the  side  of  the  glass,  and  the  number  of  degrees  observed  indicates  the 
percentage  of  cream  in  the  milk.    A  number  of  these  tubes  are  required  for  use  in 
the  dairy,  and  may  be  conveniently  placed  in  a  wooden  stand,  so  as  to  admit  of  the 
^comparative  examination  of  several  samples  of  milk;  they  may  be  procmred  at  the 
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glass-house,  or  from  any  manufacturer  of  chemical  apparatus.  Though  this  form  of 
instrument  is  recommended  hy  its  simple  construction,  and  the  apparent  accuracy 
of  its  indications,  yet,  to  obtain  perfectly  correct  results,  sereral  precautions  are 
necessary,  and  even  when  properly  employed  its  results  are  to  be  regarded  as  (mly 
comparative.  It  affords  us  no  information  with  respect  to  the  proportions  in  which 
the  caseine  and  other  constituents  of  milk  are  present,  and  giyes  us  merely  an 
approximation  to  the  actual  amount  of  cream  which  the  milk  contains.  From  the 
circumstance  that  the  lactometer  is  at  present  very  generally  employed  in  tiiis 
country,  and  that  it  has  been  adopted  in  estimating  the  quality  of  the  milk  supplied 
to  the  workhouses,  it  will  be  useful  to  consider  the  causes  which  influence  the 
accuracy  of  its  indications. 

1.  When  nulk  is  taken  from  the  cow  and  placed  in  the  collecting  pans  it  has  no 
sourness;  but  very  soon  it  becomes  slightly  sour,  and  it  is  found  that  the  production 
of  acidity  is  promoted  by  whatever  elevates  the  temperature  of  the  milk.  The 
quantity  of  acid  gradually  increases  so  much  that  it  coagulates  the  caseine,  and 
when  the  souring  of  the  milk  is  quickly  produced,  from  the  vessels  containing  traces 
of  sour  milk,  or  from  an  elevated  temperature  of  the  season  or  of  the  nulk-room, 
it  will  usually  be  observed  that  the  amount  of  cream  separated  will  not  be  so  great 
as  when  the  souring  and  consequent  coagulation  is  retarded.  The  spongy  mass 
which  the  coagulated  caseine  forms  entangles  some  of  the  particles  of  cream,  and 
prevents  their  ascent  to  the  surface  of  the  milk.  The  influence,  therefore,  which 
the  slow  or  rapid  coagulation  of  milk  exercises  in  promoting  or  retarding  the  sepa- 
ration of  the  cream  enables  us  to  explain  the  discordance  in  the  results  obtained  in 
the  use  [of  the  ordinary  milk  gauge,  and  shows  us  how  much  the  percentage  of 
cream,  as  indicated  by  the  tube  in  a  sample  of  milk,  may  depend  upon  the  rapidity 
or  slowness  of  its  coagulation.  It  also  explains  the  beneficial  effects  of  the  practice 
of  keeping  the  milk  in  shallow  vessels  at  a  moderate  temperature,  so  as  to  avoid  its 
becoming  too  rapidly  sour,  and  to  favour  the  more  easy  ascent  of  the  butter  globules. 
You  can  readily  understand,  from  the  statement  just  made,  how  it  may  sometimes 
happen  that  a  sample  of  fresh  milk  placed  in  the  tube  immediately  after  tnillring 
will  yield  a  larger  percentage  of  cream  than  the  milk  from  which  it  has  been  taken 
when  examined  after  it  has  been  carried  for  several  mUes  and  exposed  to  the  action 
of  the  air,  and  also  agitated  in  contact  with  the  air  contained  in  the  milk  vessels, 
and  probably  brought  into  contact  with  vessels  containing  some  traces  of  acidity. 

2.  It  is  a  fact  well  known  to  milkers  that  the  last  portion  of  the  milk  drawn  ftom 
the  udder  is  much  richer  in  butter  than  that  which  is  first  drawn,  while  the  other 
constituents  maintain  the  same  relative  proportions.  A  merely  mechanical  cause  is 
commonly  assigned  for  this  difference  of  composition  by  agricultural  writers,  and 
you  will  find  it  stated  that  it  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  fatty  matter  accumulating  upon 
the  surface  of  the  milk  in  the  udder,  while  the  more  dense  watery  portion  will  be 
collected  in  the  under  part,  and  consequently  be  first  drawn  away. 

But  this  explanation  is  no  longer  admissible,  as  it  has  been  found  by  experinient 
that  the  same  thing  prevails  with  respect  to  woman's  milk  drawn  in  fractional 
portions  from  the  breast.  As,  however,  the  fact  is  certain  that  the  milk  which 
is  last  drawn  is  invariably  richer  in  cream  than  that  which  is  first  drawn,  it  is 
obvious  that  in  proceeding  to  estimate  the  amount  of  cream  which  the  milk  of  a 
cow  is  capable  of  affording,  our  samples  should  be  taken  from  the  entire  quantity  of 
milk  obtained,  after  taking  care  to  thoroughly  mix  together  the  various  portions. 

From  the  observations  which  have  been  made,  the  following  practical  conclusions 
with  respect  to  the  use  of  the  lactometer  may,  I  conceive,  be  drawn.  1st.  That  it 
affords  purchasers  a  very  uncertain  method  of  calculating  the  actual  value  of  milk, 
as  its  indications  are  influenced  by  temperature,  and  also  by  the  changes  which  the 
milk  may  have  undergone  when  brought  from  a  distance.  2nd.  As  it  is  incapable  of 
indicating  the  amount  of  the  valuable  muscle-forming  caseine,  or  of  the  sugar  and 
saline  matters  which  are  essential  constituents  of  milk,  it  cannot  be  regarded  as 
affording  us  information  with  respect  to  the  actual  value  of  milk  as  an  article  of 
food. 

3.  That  as  the  thickness  of  the  layer  of  cream  which  a  sample  of  milk  may  throw 
up  in  a  given  time  will  be  influenced  by  the  length  of  the  tube,  the  temperature  to 
which  it  is  exposed,  the  portion  of  t)ie  milk  examined,  and  the  influence  of  mechanical 
and  chemical  causes,  it  cannot  be  regarded  as  indicating  correctly  the  actual  richness 

of  the  milk  in  cream  j  and  it  follows  that  the  purcU^s^r  js  not  entitled  to  consider  % 
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sample  of  milk  as  deficient  in  cream,  even  when  it  fails  when  tested  in  the  work- 
hoose  to  giye  the  same  percentage  as  vrhen  examined  by  the  contractor. 

The  second  method  of  distlnguishlDg  the  ralae  of  milk  is  based  upon  the  fact, 
that  opacity  of  milk  depends  upon  the  corpuscles  of  fatty  matter  which  are  suspended 
in  it,  and  that  consequently  the  more  cream  it  corrtains  the  greater  will  be  the 
obstacle  opposed  to  the  passage  of  the  rays  of  light.  Aa  ingenious  but  rather 
es^pouive  instrument,  called  a  lactoscope,  has  been  invented  in  Paris,  by  Donne,  for 
the  purpose  of  accurately  determining  the  degree  of  transparency  which  the  milk 
possesses.  The  lactoscope  consists  of  two  tubes,  one  of  which  may  be  pushed  into 
the  other  like  the  joints  of  a  telescope,  and  the  end  of  each  tube  is  closed  with 
l^ass,  so  that  when  milk  is  poured  into  the  outer  tube  by  a  snudl  opening  on  the 
side^  by  pushing  in  the  inner  tube,  a  layer  of  milk  of  any  thickness  may  be  obtained. 

The  apparatus  is  placed  on  a  stand.  The  value  of  the  milk  is  estimated  by  the 
thickness  of  the  layer  of  it  through  which  the  light  of  a  small  wax  taper  at  a  fixed 
distance  can  be  observed,  the  value  of  the  .milk  being  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  the 
transparency;  the  larger  the  amount  of  fat  present,  the  greater,  of  course,  will  be 
the  opacity.  The  thickness  of  the  layer  of  milk  is  measured  by  a  scale  on  the 
instrument,  and  a  table  sold  with  it  shows  the  percentage  of  cream  to  which  it  cor- 
respcmds. — Journal  of  the  ChemicO'Agricultural  Society, 

ENGLISH  OAK  GALLS. 

BT  DB.  VINEN. 

Much  interest  has  been  excited  by  the  frequent  occurrence  in  this  country  of  the 
galls  of  Cynjps  Quercuspeiiolij  and  they  appear,  from  a  recent  communication  in  the 
Gardeners*  Chronicle,  to  have  increased  to  such  an  extent  during  the  past  season,  as 
to  do  vast  mischief  to  the  trees  infested  by  them,  rendering  them  improductive  of 
acorns,  and  even  threatening  their  entire  destruction. 

In  a  recent  conversation  with  Mr.  Westwood  on  this  subject,  he  informed  me  that 
these  galls  had  been  used  in  Devonshire  for  the  purpose  of  making  ink,  and  at  the 
same  time  suggested  that  it  would  be  desirable  to  know  whether  they  contained 
sufficient  tannin  to  render  them  useful  substitutes  for  the  ordinary  galls  of  com- 
merce. At  his  request  I  undertook  to  ascertain  this,  and  thought  the  result  might 
be  sufficiently  interesting  to  communicate  to  the  Society:  the  following  is  the  result 
of  my  examination.  By  macerating  100  grains  of  Devonshire  galls  in  eether  and 
water,  a  residue  was  obtained  weighing  26.74  grains:  this  contained  seventeen  grains, 
or  about  two-thirds  of  tannic  and  gallic  acids.  In  order  to  estimate  the  comparative 
value  of  these  galls  with  those  of  commerce,  100  grains  of  best  Aleppo  galls  were 
submitted  to  the  same  treatment  with  aether  and  water.  The  residue  weighed  58.50 
grains,  containing  fifty-six  grains  of  tannic  and  gallic  acids.  Of  the  superiority  of 
the  foreign  gaUs  there  can  of  course  be  no  doubt;  but  in  comparing  the  results  of 
these  two  analyses,  it  is  necessary  to  observe,  that  the  Aleppo  galls  operated  on 
were  very  heavy  specimens  of  the  best  kind  of  galls  of  commerce,  and  that  they  had 
not  been  perforated  by  the  Cynips,  while  the  Devonshire  galls  had  all  been  per- 
forated,  and  therefore  contained  a  much  smsdler  proportion  of  tannin  than  would 
have  been  the  case  if  they  had  been  examined  at  an  earlier  period.  If  we  compare 
the  pidilished  analyses  of  nutgalls,  considerable  difference  will  be  found  in  the 
quantity  of  tannin  obtamed  by  Afferent  chemists.    The  following  are  the  principal : 

Sir  Humphrey  Davy  found  26  per  cent,  of  tannin. 

Pdouze.. 40        "  " 

Leconnel 60        <<  '' 

Guibourt 65        "  " 

Mohr« 72        «  " 

Buchner 77        «  " 

However  widely  these  results  may  vary,  they  are  entitled  to  every  credit;  and 
l>igli  as  are  those  of  the  two  last-mentioned  chemists,  their  well-known  accuracy 
wfll  ensue  entire  confidence  in  their  statements.  I  am  Inclined  to  think  that  these 
P^  discrepancies  are  owing  to  accidental  causes,  among  which  the  variable  nature 
^tfae  seasons,  which  influences  so  much  the  quantity  and  intensity  of  all  vegetable 
KcietionB,  may  be  a  principal  one.  With  the  small  amount  of  tannin  found  in  th) 
Deronshire  gidls  I  must  confess  myself  mudi  disappouited,  but  I  hope^  the  ensuing 
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summer  to  procmre  some  of  them  at  am  eariier  period,  and  befoare  they  bare  hem. 
perforated  by  the  Cynips.  I  have  no  doabt  that  they  would  then  be  found  to  contain 
enough  tannfai  to  justify  their  being  collected  for  commercial  putpoaet,  and  if  they 
were  gathered  at  the  proper  ■eason,  before  the  Cynq>8  has  escaped,  and  when  the 
gall  is  in  its  most  vigorous  and  valuable  state,  another  good  result  would  foUow. 
Tbe  insect  would  be  prevented  f^om  increasing  to  what  seems  to  be  a  miscfaie?oiii 
extent,  and  a  check  would  be  put  to  the  serious  injury,  if  not  entire  deetmctkn, 
with  which  the  oak  plantations  in  some  of  our  southern  counties  appear  to  be 
threatened.  •WovmoZ  (^  the  Linnean  Society. 

I       t-~    I  '1^      .  —  -  -  ^   -^ —    111     I 

SILVERING  AND  GILDING  GLASS. 

LiEBio*  has  published  the  results  of  some  experiments,  undertakoi  for  the 
purpose  of  devising  a  method  by  which  glass  may  be  coated  with  silver  at  .the 
ordinary  temperature,  «id  with  a  view  to  the  production  of  mirrors  free  fioft 
defects,  for  optical  purposes. 

The  silvering  liquid  that  was  found  to  answer  this  purpose  is  an  ammoniacal 
solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  mixed  with  caustic  soda  or  potash.  This  liquid,  when 
brought  into  contact  with  a  solution  of  milk  sugar  at  the  ordinary  temperatsn^ 
deposits  silver  upon  the  surface  of  glass. 

For  the  preparation  of  this  liquid,  ten  grms.  effused  nitrate  of  silver  is  dissolved  in 
200  cub.  cent,  water,  as  much  ammonia  added  as  may  be  requisite  to  obtain  a  dear 
solution,  which  is  then  mixed  with  450  cub.  cent,  potash  solution  (sp.  gr.  1.05),  or 
with  the  same  volume  soda  solution  (sp.  gr.  1.035).  When  the  addition  of  the 
alkaline  solution  produces  a  dark-brown  precipitate,  ammonia  must  be  added  at 
once  \mtil  this  precipitate  is  redissolved.  When  the  whole  of  the  potash  or  soda 
solution  has  been  added,  the  liquid  is  diluted  with  water  to  the  volume  of  1450  cub. 
cent.,  and  to  it  is  added,  drop  by  drop,  a  dilute  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  until  a 
decided  and  persistent  grey  precipitate  appears,  and  then  water  is  added,  to  the 
volume  of  1500  cub.  cent.  A  cubic  centimeter  of  the  liquid  wHl  contain  rather  more 
than  6.66  mgrm.  nitrate  of  silver,  or  4.18  mgrm.  silver.  For  the  production  of  a 
perfect  mirror,  it  is  essential  that  the  liquid  should  not  contain  any  free  ammonia, 
the  whole  of  the  ammonia  must  be  saturated  with  oxide  of  silver.  For  the  purpose 
of  this  saturation,  a  portion  of  the  nitrate  of  silver  solution  may  be  reserved  and 
added  afterwards;  in  this  case,  a  cubic  centimeter  of  the  liquid  will  contain  rather 
less  than  4.18  mgrm.  silver. 

The  potash  or  soda  solutions  must  be  free  firom  chlorides. 

Immediately  before  using  this  liquid  for  silvering,  it  is  to  be  mixed  with  -^  or  ^  its 
volume  of  a  solution  of  milk  sugar  in  ten  parts  of  water. 

The  silvering  of  small  concave  or  convex  glasses  is  not  attended  with  any  difficulty. 
To  the  back  of  the  glass  is  fastened,  by  means  of  a  resinous  cement,  a  rod  or  a  brass 
hook,  by  which  the  glass  may  be  suspended  over  a  suitable  glass  or  ix)rcelain  vessel, 
so  that  there  may  be  an  interval  of  about  half  an  inch  between  the  smrface  to  be 
silvered  and  the  bottom  of  the  vessel  The  liquid,  previously  mixed  with  the  rota- 
tion of  milk  sugar,  is  then  poured  into  the  vessel  so  as  to  cover  the  whole  surfiice  to 
be  silvered. 

For  preparing  plane  mirrors,  troughs  made  of  gutta  percha  are  recommended,  and 
the  g\M8  plate  is  supported  upon  small  cones  of  gutta  percha  at  the  comers. 

The  deposition  of  silver  should  always  take  place  at  the  surface  of  the  liquid,  and 
not  at  the  bottom. 

The  reduction  of  the  silver  takes  place  immediately  after  the  alkaline  silver  solu- 
tion is  mixed  with  the  milk  sugar  solution,  and  the  mixture  at  once  becomes  dark 
coloured.  The  immersed  glass  appears  black  after  a  few  minutes ;  within  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  it  becomes  bright,  and  the  reduction  is  complete  when  the  liquid  between 
the  edge  of  the  glass  and  the  side  of  the  vessel  is  covered  with  a  white  shining  film 
of  silver.  The  whdLe  of  the  silver  is  precipitated  from  the  solution  and  only  a  imall 
portion  of  it  remains  attached  to  the  glass. 

An  exact  estimation  of  the  silver  adherii^  to  a  mirror,  whose  surface  was  iS6 
square  oentimeters,  showed  that  it  amounted  to  forty-nine  milligrammes.  Con- 
,flequently  the  silvering  of  a  mirror,  with  a  surface  of  a  square  meter,  woidd  xeqidfe 
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2'.210  gnuL  BilTor— about  fiTepence  in  valae.  The  quantity  of  Uquld  requisite  for 
aiLyering  a  suriaee  of  226  square  centimeters  is  280  cub.  cent.,  containing  about  1170 
mgrm.  ulyer  ;  so  that  1121  mgrm.  silver  (=1170— 49)  is  precipitated  in  and  upon 
the  Tetsel.    This  must  be  collected  afterwards,  and  converted  into  nitrate. 

After  the  ^lass  has  been  silvered,  it  is  removed  from  the  liquid,  washed  with 
warm  distilled  water,  and  dried  in  a  warm  place.  Great  care  must  be  taken  not  to 
iigure  the  film  of  i^ver  in  removing  the  glass  firom  the  liquid  and  washing  it. 
After  drying,  the  film  of  silver  adheres  so  firmly  to  the  glass,  that  there  is  some 
difBcult^  in  removing  it  by  the  finger. 

When  the  glass  has  been  coated  in  this  manner  at  the  surface  of  the  liquid,  the 
film  of  sUver  is  very  uniform  throughout,  and,  when  carefully  polished  with  fine 
rouge  and  velvet,  becomes  a  perfect  mirror. 

Chie  of  the  greatest  difficulties  encountered  by  Professor  Liebig  consisted  in 
cleaning  the  surface  of  the  glass  to  be  silvered  ;  but  he  is  of  opinion  that  this  is  not 
insmrmountable. 

It  is  necessary  that  the  bottom  of  the  vessel  containing  the  silvering  liquid  should 
be  throughout  equidistant  from  the  surface  to  be  silvered,  otherwise  the  film  of 
silver  is  of  unequal  thickness,  and  appears  darker  at  some  parts  than  at  others. 

Unifimn  contact  of  the  glass  and  the  silvering  liquid  is  also  an  essential  condition 
fi)r  the  production  of  a  p^ect  mirror.  The  smallest  bubble  of  air  adhering  to  the 
glass  i^vet  zise  to  a  hole  in  the  film  of  silver.  Professor  Liebig  found  it  advantageous 
to  moisten  the  surface  of  the  glass  with  alcohol,  previous  to  immersing  it  in  the 
silvery  liquid. 

When  the  glass  plate  lies  at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel  containing  the  sUvering 
liquid,  it  is  quite  as  completdy  covered  as  when  it  is  suspended  at  the  surface  ;  but 
ttoi  the  whole  of  the  sUver  is  precipitated  upon  the  glass  plate  in  the  state  of  a 
grey  powder,  which  for  the  most  part  inheres  so  firmly,  that  it  cannot  be  removed 
without  danger  of  injuring  the  mirror. 

Before  enclosing  the  mirror  in  a  frame,  it  should  be  covered  with  a  thin  colourless 
varnish,  in  order  to  protect  the  silver  film  from  injury.  A  solution  of  dammar  resin 
in  alcohol  is  well  adapted  for  this  purpose. 

Dr.  Lowe*  has  also  published  some  remaks  on  the  silvering  of  glass.  In  experi- 
menting on  this  subject,  he  found,  as  Professor  Liebig  had  done,  that  in  producing 
the  silver  film  by  means  of  a  liquid  containing  caustic  potash  or  soda,  the  absence  of 
chlorides  and  carbonates  is  essential;  and  as  the  preparation  of  caustic  potash  or 
soda  firee  from  these  substances  is  attended  with  difficulty,  and  would  be  costly  upon 
the  large  scale,  he  relinquished  the  attempt  to  apply  this  method.  The  liquids 
which  he  employs  are  an  ammoniacal  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  and  a  solution  of 
grape  sugar  with  lime;  7  grm.  fused  nitrate  of  silver  dissolved  in  150  or  160  parts  of 
water,  and  mixed  with  the  ammonia,  any  excess  of  which  is  afterwards  removed  by 
a  &w  drops  of  neutral  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver.  The  reducing  liquid  consists  of 
50  grm.  grape  sugar,  dissolved  in  5000  parts  of  water,  and  gradually  mixed  with  20 
gnn.  pore  eaustic  lime;  the  whole  being  shaken  in  a  stoppered  bottle,  or  warmed 
until  the  lime  is  dissolved,  then  filtered  out  of  access  of  air,  and  preserved  in  a  well- 
ckwed  Tesael. 

For  the  purpose  of  silvering,  the  silver  solution  is  mixed  with  six  times  its  volume 
of  the  grape  sugar  solution;  but  previously  the  surface  to  be  silvered  is  wetted 
with  the  silver  solution.  X>r.  Lowe  is  of  opinion  that  the  production  of  the  mirror 
in  this  way  requires  the  liquid  to  be  slightly  agitated  while  pouring  in  the  sugar 
solutioii,  ouierwise  the  whole  of  the  silver  is  deposited  at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel 
oontainii]^  the  liquid,  or  the  GJm  of  silver  obtained  when  the  liquid  is  at  rest  is  too 
thin,  and  appeafs  dark-coloived.  lliis  is  less  likely  to  occur  when  the  liquids  are 
nuae  oonoentrated.  I%e  film  (^silver  is  deposited  somewhat  more  slowly  than  when 
a  liquid  containing  caustic  potash  or  soda  is  used,  but  Dr.  Lowe  states  that  the 
nicKir  appeavs  to  have  a  greieiter  coherence  than  that  produced  by  the  latter  method, 
ttd  is  less  liable  to  be  injured  while  being  washed  with  water. 

13ie  sliding  of  glass  dural^  and  brilliantly,  Professor  Liebigf  finds  can  be  eflfeoted 
<%  with  the  aid  of  heat  The  fihn  of  gold  produced  at  the  ordinary  temperature 
tela  fine  colour  andltistre,  but  it  does  not  adhere  to  the  glass  with  suffioient 
^BBDMs  not  to  be^remoyed  l^  washing. 
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The  gilding  liquid  is  prepared  hy  dissolying  gold  by  nitro-hydrochloric  add, 
adding  to  the  solution,  for  each  gramme  of  gold,  0.292  grm.  chloride  of  sodium,,  and 
evaporating  to  dryness  so  as  to  remove  all  excess  of  acid.  The  residual  double  chloride 
is  then  dissolved  in  so  much  water  that  100  cub.  cent  of  the  solution  will  contain 
1.0  grm.  of  gold.  50  cub.  cent,  of  this  gold  solution  is  then  mixed  -with  20  cub. 
cent,  caustic  soda  solution  (sp.  gr.  1.035)  and  300  cub.  cent,  water,  heated  to  the 
boiling-point,  and  reduced,  by  evaporation,  to  250  cub.  cent.  Another  liquid  prepared 
by  mixing  50  cub.  cent,  of  the  gold  solution,  with  20  cub.  cent,  caustic  soda,  and  230 
cub.  cent,  water,  is  placed  for  an  hour  in  a  vessel  of  boiling  water.  These  two  liquids 
are  then  mixed,  and  are  ready  for  gilding. 

When  a  glass  vessel  is  to  be  gilt  inside,  a  quantity,  equal  to  -^^th  its  contents,  of  a 
mixture  of  100  parts  of  alcohol  and  one  part  ether,  is  poured  into  it,  and  the  re- 
maining space  fiUed  with  the  hot  gilding  liquid.  The  vessel  is  then  placed  in  water 
at  a  temperature  not  higher  than  176^  F.  Within  ten  or  fifteen  minutes,  the  raifiice 
of  the  glass  is  covered  with  a  brilliant  film  of  gold,  and  when  the  sides  appear 
opaque,  or  of  a  dark  green  colour  by  transmitted  light,  the  vessel  is  removed  from  the 
hot  water. 

The  alkaline  gold  solution  is  always  reduced  by  the  alcohol  under  the  conditions 
above  described,  but  the  glass  is  coated  with  a  film  of  gold  only  when  the  liquid  is 
of  such  a  nature,  that  the  adhesion  of  the  gold  and  glass  is  somewhat  greater  than 
the  adhesion  of  the  gold  and  water.  In  the  former  case  the  gold  is  deposited  only 
upon  the  glass  ;  in  the  latter  case  it  is  only  precipitated  from  solution,  lliere  is 
great  difficulty  in  securing  exactly  this  condition,  and  the  reason  of  a  failure  is  not 
always  apparent. 

The  gilding  liquid  is  serviceable  only  while  f^h,  and  after  twenty-four  hours  is 
no  longer  fit  for  the  purpose.  While  in  the  condition  requisite  for  gilding,  the 
liquid  has  a  faint  tinge  of  yellow  ;  when  kept  for  some  time,  it  becomes  colourless, 
and  then  the  gold  is  reduced  by  alcohol  only  with  great  difficulty. 

A  patent  has  been  taken  out  in  England  by  an  American,  named  Hill,  for  a 
similar  method  of  silvering  glass.  The  silvering  liquid  is  prepared  in  the  same 
manner  as  those  used  by  liebig  and  Lowe.  The  reducing  liquid  is  made  with 
sixty-two  ounces  of  water,  five  grains  mannite,  one  drachm  sulphuric  ether,  and 
one  ounce  of  grape  sugar. 

TESTING  OP  VARIOUS  ORGANIC  SUBSTANCES  BY  CHROMATE  OF 

POTASH  AND  SULPHURIC  ACID. 

BY  M.  EBOLI. 

According  to  M.  Eboli,  Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Mineralogy  at  the  Academy 
of  Medicine  in  lima,  the  behaviour  of  organic  substances  towards  chromic  add  am 
sulphuric  acid  may  be  employed  for  their  detection.  The  process  may  be  employed 
in  chemical  jurisprudence. 

It  is  as  follows: — 1  to  2  milligrms.  of  the  substance  to  be  tested  are  put  into  a 
watch-glass,  and  5  to  6  drops  of  sulphuric  acid,  diluted  with  its  weight  of  water,  are 
let  fall  upon  it.  A  smaU  fragment  of  chromate  of  potash  is  then  laid  in  the  fluid, 
and  the  colourations  produced  are  carefully  observ^.  Each  change  of  colour  lasts 
for  some  hours. 

Morphia, — ^Nickel-green;  then  copper-green;  lastly,  dark  dingy  green. 

Sulphate  d' Morphia, — Nickel-green;  then  copper-green;  finally,  diurk  yellow* 

Acetate  of  Morphia,— ^ickel-green;  then  copper-green;  lastly,  bluish-green. 

Quinine, — Scheele's  green;  then  a  fine  yellowish-green;  lastly,  diurk  green. 

Sulphate  of  Quinine, — Nickel-green;  then  copper-green;  lastly,  dingy  yellow. 

Ferrocyanate  of  Quinine, — Dingy  green ;  afterwards  leaf-green ;  then  dingy  ydlow ; 
and  finally,  chocolate  colour. 

dnchonine, — Scheele's  green;  then  a  fine  yellowish-green;  finally,  a  dark  dingy 
yellow. 

Stiiphate  of  Cinchanine. — Scheele's  green  ;  then  copper-green ;  and  lastly,  dark 
dinmr  yellow. 

veratrine.—-'Dmgy  green ;  then  bottle-green ;  then  nickel-green  and  turbid; 
beoonung  clear  subsequently;  afterwards,  copper-green  and  turbid;  and  lastly,  dark 
dingy  yellow. 

^  ^<h^me.--Thefijp8t  tint,  lUckel-greeD,  only  appears  in  the  ooone  of  a  few 
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it  then  passes  to  yello wish-green;  and  lastly,  hecomes  dingy  greenbh-yellow,  letting 
fall  a  yellowish  precipitate,  whidi  is  soluble  in  alcohol. 

I>«^Amtiie.— Dingy  green;  then  clear,  and  afterwards  turbid,  nickel-green;  finally, 
dingy  jrellowish. 

ZiqniUne. — After  some  time  greenish-yellow  and  turbid;  finally,  dingy  greenish- 
yellow. 

Codeine, — Scheele's  green ;  then  nickel-green  ;  afterwards  copper-green ;  and 
finally,  dark  dingy  green. 

Daturme. — Copper-green;  lastly,  greenish-blue. 

Stryckmne, — ^Yery  intense  violet,  almost  black  at  the  points  of  contact  ;  then 
yellowish-Tiolet;  lastly,  in  two  days,  blue.  The  violet  reaction  has  already  been 
observed  by  Graham  and  Hofmann,  but  the  subsequent  changes  of  colour  have  not 
hitherto  been  noticed. 

Caffeine. — ^No  reaction. 

Naphthaline,— "^0  reaction. 

P^pmjie.— Yellowish-green;  then  nickel-green;  lastly,  dingy  green. 

Cantharidme. — ^With  this,  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  must  be  employed,  and  it 
must  be  heated  nearly  to  boiling  over  the  spirit-lamp.  The  flame  is  then  removed, 
and  the  chromate  of  potash  put  in,  when  a  brisk  effervescence  takes  place,  and  a 
splendid  green  mass  is  produced,  which  dissolves  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours,  and 
finally  heoomes  of  a  turbid  leaf-green  colour. 

The  author  intends  submitting  another  series  of  organic  bodies  to  the  same  test. 
He  remarks,  in  conclusion,  that  it  will  not  do  to  substitute  a  solution  of  chromate  of 
potash  for  the  crystallized  salt.  With  a  solution  the  reaction  takes  place  so  instan- 
taneously, that  it  is  impossible  to  follow  the  changes  of  colour. — Messagero  de  Lima^ 
Archiv  dor  Pharm,,  cxxzv.,  p.  186;  and  Chemical  Gazette,  July  1,  1856. 
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EXPLOSIVE  ACTION  OF  SODIUM  ON  WATER. 

BT  FRBDBRIOK  W.  GBT?FIN,  PH.I\, 

Director  of  the  Bristol  School  of  Chemistry. 

The  action  of  sodium  on  water  contained  in  a  glass  vessel  is  such  an  elegit 
proof  of  the  composition  of  that  liquid  and  other  points,  as  to  lead  to  its  being 
occasionally  introduced  in  lectures.    I  have,  however,  found  the  experiment  liable 
to  a  grave  accident,  which  ought  altogether  to  banish  it  from  public  demonstrations. 
Some  yean  ago,  during  my  private  course  of  lectures,  I  passed  a  piece  of  the  metal, 
about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  square,  into  a  tube  filled  with  water,  eighteen  inches  in 
length  by  one  in  diameter.    When  the  action  was  nearly  over  a  powerful  explosion 
occurred,  whidi  forced  the  tube  (weighing  upwards  of  a  pound)  violently  through 
my  hand,  and  dashed  it  to  pieces  against  the  ceiling.    As  I  had  often  before  per- 
formed the  experiment  with  perfect  safety,  I  presumed  tliat  air  must  have  som^ow 
got  mixed  with  the  hydrogen;  tbe  more  so  as,  simply  holding  the  sodium  in  my 
fingers,  I  had,  to  slip  it  under  more  quickly,  brought  the  mouth  of  the  tube  yery 
near  the  surface  of  the  water.    On  all  subsequent  occasions  I  placed  the  sodium  in 
a  little  tube  closed  at  one  end,  which  it  almost  filled,  and  stopping  the  mouth  with 
the  finger,  opened  it  below  the  larger  tube,  which  was  kept  at  least  a  couple  of 
inches  under  water,  so  that  there  was  no  possibility  of  letting  in  air.by  any  sudden 
jerk  or  otherwise.    All  went  off  well  for  several  times,  till  at  a  public  lecture  in 
Devonshire  an  explosion  resulted  more  violent  than  the  first,  and  the  tube  was  blown 
into  splinters,  wlfich  strewed  the  fioor  of  one  half  of  the  room,  and  slightly  wounded 
seTeral  persons.    Since  that  occurrence  I  have  relinquished  showing  this  experiment 
in  public  at  all,  though  numerous  trials  appear  to  prove  that  a  piece  less  than  a  pea 
may  be  used  with  safety,  though  there  is  sometimes  a  slight  concussion  at  the  end. 
The  cause  of  the  detonation  remains  to  be  explained.    In  the  last  instance,  at  any 
iwke,  it  is  quite  certain  that  no  explosive  mixture  with  air  was  formed,  and  I  have 
Utde  doubt  tiiat  the  effect  pfbceeds  from  the  water  round  the  sodium  being  thrown 
into  the  spkerouial  state.    This  view  seems  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  at  the  first 
moment  of  contact  a  large  quantity  of  gas  is  always  liberated,  but  the  action  speedily 
Inoomes  weaker,  and  the  evolution  of  hydrogen  extremely  slow.    In  all  probability 
tHe  metal  is  then  merely  decomposing  the  atmosphere  of  aqueous  vapour  around  it; 
ud  when  the  piece  is  small  it  ^sappears  tranquilly  in  this  way;  when  it  is  larger, 
80  that  ate  action  is  prolonged,  its  temperature  slightly  falls,  contact  ensues,  and  a 
bvBt  of  gas  and  steam  takes  pUce  wiUi  ezplosive  violence.    In  botib.  caaeik  X\i!&  \x^ 
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-vTAS  titted-quftrten  fall  of  gsuis  and  I  noticed  a  anddax  downward  rash  olt  the  lictnid 
the  moment  before  the  explosion. 

The  detonation,  with  occasional  fractnfe  of  the  tessel,  obserred  hjr  Wagner  and 
Couerbe*  to  take  place  when  sodium  floating  fused  on  water  is  struck  tritfa  a  spatsla, ' 
probably  proceeds  from  the  same  cause,  the  highly  heated  gtobBle  bein;^  forced 
mechanically  into  sudden  intimate  contact  with  the  liquid. 

While  on  the  subject  of  sodium,  I  may  add  that  when  it  is  melted  with  a  little 
naphtha  in  a  sealed  tube  containing  no  air,  it  presents  to  l^e  fall  extent  the  hsh 
lustre  and  mobility  of  mercury,  from  which,  indeed,  it  cannot  be  distingoishedDy 
the  eye;  but  as  soon  as  it  solidifies,  it  assumes  a  slightly  crystalline  and  dead  white 
snrfAce  more  nearly  resembling  frosted  silTer. — London,  Edinburgh^  and^  DMm 
Phsihaofhiccd  Magazine. 

ON  SOLUTION  OF  GUTTA  PERCHA. 

BY  J.  M.  MAISCH. 

Collodion,  when  applied  to  the  skin,  contracts  it,  and  is  objectionable  in  many 
cases  for  this  reason.  For  the  removal  of  its  contractile  power,  and  to  impart  more 
softness  and  elasticity  to  it,  the  addition  of  several  snbstanoes  has  been  proposed, 
and  the  admixture  of  some  colouring  matter  to  imitate  the  colour  of  the  skin, 
^ce  Br.  Graves  proposed  a  sohition  of  gutta  percha  in  ehlorolbrm)  ibr  the 
treatment  of  certain  diseases  of  the  skin,  in  ^ace  of  collodion,  the  former  has  been 
tried  by  physicians,  and  some  are  using  it  now  very  extensively,  filing  desired  to 
prepare  some,  I  followed  the  process  of  Dr.  Geiseler,  which  was  publ&hed  in  the 
Arcfm»  d,  Pkarm.y  July,  1855.  One  part  gutta  percha  is  to  be  dissolved  in  e^t 
ports  spirit  of  turpentine,  the  solution  flitted  and  mixed  witii  aksotiol  of  90  per 
cent.,  until  a  precipitate  ceases  to  appear,  which  must  be  boiled  soceessivdy  with 
alcohol  and  water,  and  afterwards  well  dried.  Of  this  purified  gutta  percha,  one 
part  may  be  disaoived  m  twelve  parts  of  chloroform,  when  a  dear,  almost  colourless 
solution  is  obtained,  which  has  a  faint  smell  of  turpentine. 

In  following  these  directions  strictly,  I  found  that  a  large  quantity  of  alcohol  is 
necessary  to  precipitate  the  gutta  percha,  of  which  the  filtered  or  decanted  liquor 
deposits  another  quantity  after  stamding  for  several  days  ;  tiie  oolooring  matter  is 
precipitated  aXong  with  the  gutta  percha,  and,  though  it  was  always  deposited 
underneath  the  latter,  still  it  wanted  a  medianical  separation,  and  some  loss  of  the 
white  gutta  percha  was  unavoidaUe.  The  process  of  washing  it  by  boiling  in 
alcohol  and  water  is  tedious,  as  it  strongly  retains  some  turpentine,  which*  though 
faintly,  may  be  smelt  in  the  chloroform  solution.  This  sdhition,  on  standing  a  day» 
separated  some  white  scum  like  cream  above  the  milk.  By  this  observation  1  was 
indooed  to  try  another  way  for  preparing  a  light  and  clear  solution^  and  was 
sucoessfttl  with  the  following  very  simple  process  :-*One  part  of  the  best  commercial 
gutta  percha  was  cut  into  small  pieces,  and  by  agitation  dissolved  in  twdve  parts  rf 
cblorerorm ;  on  standing  for  a  day  all  tiie  colouring  matter  rises  like  scum  to  the 
smrfoce,  leaving  the  solution  as  clear  as  Dr.  Greiseler's ;  this  may  then  be  easily 
^^WB  off  to  the  last  drop.  A  wide  glass  tube,  narrower  at  the  bottom,  and  se 
arranged  that  both  ends  may  be  closed  by  corks,  is  the  only  instrument  seQessary. 
After  the  s^aration  is  complete,  the  upper  oork  must  be  removed  and  the  lower  gob 
loesMMd,  so  as  to  allow  the  liquid  to  run  out  slowly.  Thus  prepared,  the  only  Um 
wm  be  seme  chloroform,  which  is  insignificant  when  compared  with  tibe  leas  of 
matmal  and  time  of  Dr.  Geiseler's  method.  I'he  advantages  of  this  solnsioii  ovor 
oolk)dion  connst  in  the  absence  of  the  contractile  power  and  gloss  of  tb«  latter,  and 
in  ^le  dose  resemblance  to  the  skin  in  appearance  and  daaticity.— ukmeriaM 
Jmamal  of  Pkwrmaey, 

SOLUBILITY  OF  BONE  IN  WATER. 
WoHLBsf  finds  that  when  powdered  Ixme  is  left  for  some  time  in  c(»itattt  with 
watw,  an  aj^redable  amount  of  phosphate  of  lime  am^  phosi^te  of  ma^snesia  is 
dissolved.  The  same  result  is  obtained  when  the  water  used  has  been  deprived  eC 
carbonic  acid  by  long  boiling.  When  water  was  filtered  through  bone-powder 
contamously  during  a  month,  these  phosphates  could  be  recognized  in  eadi  sue* 
cessive  portion  of  the  filtrate ;  and  the  amount  appeared  to  become  greater  in 
proportion  as  the  organic  substance  meanwhile  became  putrescent. 

*  Gmelm,  Bandbook  (Cav.  Soe.),  vol  iii.  p.  76.    BerzeHos,  TraUe,  voL  ii  p.  88^ 
t  Amukn  den  Cftsmis  fmd  iWmooM,  aecvifi.,  14& 
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(bxtract  of  a  lbtteb  rsoM  un,  southbll.) 

I  AM  rather  siirprised  that  the  formula  of  James  Hoolton  for  Syr.  Ferri  lodicK  hi 
tiie  June  number  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Journal  has  been  allowed  to  pass  without 
remark,  as  the  proportions  are  not  those  of  any  authorized  formula,  each  of  the 
Colleges  ordering  a  quantity  of  iodine  equiralent  to  384  grains  to  twelre  fluid 
oimoes  of  the  syrup,  whereas  J.  Houlton  directs  only  252  grains  to  be  used.  It 
woohlBot  of  course  be  right  to  use  such  a  preparation  for  dispensing  prescriptions 
without  correcting  the  discrepancy. 

J.  Hoolton's  syrup. contains  about  26  grains  of  iodide  of  iron  per  fluid  ounce 

The  «^p  of  the  Colleges     "        **      40  grains  of  ditto  per  ditto 

Birmingham,  7th  July,  1856. 

[Mr.  Houlton  appears  to  have  adhered  to  the  original  formula  of  Dr.  A.  T.Thomson, 
who  recoounesded  the  preparation.  The  College  of  Physicians,  in  introducing  it  in 
the  Pharmacopceia,  altered  the  strength.  It  has  in  several  other  cases  been  remarked 
that  the  College  in  adopting  a  formula  or  preparation  well  known  previously  in  the 
profinaiop,  hare  made  some  alteration  in  ^e  name  or  composition.  Whether  thia 
cirfittmatence  haa  arisen  &ora  a  desire  to  avoid  plagiarism,  or  firom  professional 
etiqiiettfl^  it  is  attended  with  inconvenience,  as  the  preparation  so  introduced', 
althgqgti  (BfRring  in  some  respects,  is  taken  to  represent  the  originaL^i)D.] 

LIQUOR  COTYLEDONIS  UMBELLICL 

"  ■    "  ■ 

TO  TSE  BSITOK  OV  TSB  PHABMACEUTICJiL  JOCKSkU 

Sib, — ^In  rejdy  to  an  answer  to  a  correspondent  from  Liverpool,  I  beg  to  infenti 
you  that  there  are  other  makers  of  the  Liquor  Cotyledon,  Umb.  besides  Mr.  Davenport, 
and  that  I  am  one  of  them,  I  think  it  unfair  on  your  part  to  select  one  out  of  the 
many  who  advertise.  I  am.  Sir,  yours  respectfully, 

\ij  Crmojbrd  Street  Frederick  Curtis. 

[Wa  do  not  undertake  to  keep  a  register  of  all  nostrums  which  are  advertised* 
Aa  ft  geDesal  rule,  such  advertisements  are  not  admitted  on  the  cover  of  thia 
JonmaL  In  answering  correspondents,  we  endeavour  to  give  the  information  re- 
qukedt  without  pretending  to  furnish  a  complete  list  of  all  the  persons  who  make 
or  aeU  aoy  a^rticle  that  may  be  the  subject  of  inquiry. — £d.] 


STATE  OF  MEDICINE  IN  PERSIA. 

Tmm  IbUowing  illustration  oi  the  state  of  medicine  in  Persia  and  Afghanistan 
is  asrtracted  from  General  Ferrier's  Caravctn  Journeys  and  Wanderings  in  those 
countries: — 

*'Tbe  Sertip'a  visit  waa  followed  by  those  of  several  men  of  rank  ;  after  them 
cania  the  Hakim  baskee,  doctors,  who  hold  a  high  rank  in  the  society  of  Herailu 
AiOPQfi^  them  were  Mirza  Asker,  Mirza  Mahommed  Hussein*  Goolam  Kader  Khan* 
and  A|^  Huasein,  the  ancient  adviser  of  the  Shah  Kamran.  As  in  their  eyea 
evanr  £un>pean  must  be  a  doctor,  the  conversation  never  ceased  running  on  th^ 
heabng  art,  of  whi<^  they  considered  themselves  such  distinguished  professors ; 
eadi  in  turn  waa  aaxious  to  give  me  a  high  opinion  of  his  talent,  and  I  was 
oandemned  to  listen  to  a  long  and  absurd  display  of  A^han  erudition.  They  also 
bioa^it  with  them  some  of  their  dru^s,  in  order  that  I  might  give  them  some  notion 
of  tjlie  iffiHfit^ffr  in  which  certain  chemical  preparations  which  they  had  received  from 
Bzitiah  India  should  be  employed,  as  they  were  ignorant  of  their  e^cts.  They  had« 
tli^  aaid,  up  to  that  time  given  these  medicines  in  progressive  doses,  until  they 
ascertained  ^OQ  eases  to  which  they  were  applicable.  How  many  of  their  unfortunate 
patienta  had  been  killed  by  this  system  I  dare  not  ask  ;  but  Mu*za  Asker  fllled  up 
tba  Uank  by  pulling  from  his  pocket  a  bottle  of  the  cyanide  of  mercury,  requesting 
to  know  what  devil  of  a  salt  thia  could  be  ?    'It  haa  been  of  no  use  to  me,'  he 
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added,  *  for  of  one  hundred  patients  that  I  have  given  it  to  only  one  was  ctued— all 
the  rest  died.' 

<<  Haying  finished  with  medicine,  alchemj  had  its  tnm  ;  for  some  of  these  idiots 
spend  all  they  possess  in  their  search  after  the  philosopher's  stone.  They  are 
conyinced  tihat  the  English  haye  found  it,  and  attribute  their  riches  to  that  discoyeiy. 
They  imagine  all  European  gold  coins  are  at  the  outset  only  bits  of  iron,  rubbol 
with  a  certain  preparation,  and  then  placed  in  devil's  water  from  some  well  or 
spring,  which  metamorphoses  it  into  gold.  The  doctors  entreated  me  to  initiate 
them  into  the  secret ;  but  I  could  only  in  a  most  learned  discourse  refer  them  to 
humanity,  civilization,  political  economy,  and  the  rights  of  man,  assuring  them  that  it 
was  only  to  these  and  our  principles  of  order  and  justice  that  we  owed  the  riches 
they  envied  us.  This  they  would  not  believe,  and  from  that  moment  conceived  the 
highest  opinion  of  my  diplomatic  talents,  admiring  the  devemess  with  wluch  I 
eluded  their  pressing  and  repeated  inquiries." 

BEPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  STANDARDS  FOR  DRUGS. 

TO  THE  AMERICAN  PHARMACEUTICAL  ASSOCIATIOIT. 

The  Committee  appointed  to  continue  the  subject  of  *'  Standards  of  quality  for 
those  drugs  capable  of  them,  together  with  appropriate  tests  for  detecting  adultera- 
tions," respectfully  report,  that  some  time  after  the  last  annual  meeting,  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Committee  communicated  with  the  several  members,  and  after  due 
consideration,  the  conclusion  was  arrived  at  by  a  majority  of  the  Committee,  that 
they  could  not  prepare  a  report  that  would  correctly  answer  the  resolution  midet 
which  they  were  appointed,  without  a  sacrifice  of  time  and  application  incompatible 
with  their  other  unavoidable  engagements.  By  reference  to  the  report  last  year,  it 
will  be  found  to  contain  most  of  those  drugs  for  which  standards  can  easily  be 
Affixed ;  hence  the  duty  of  this  Committee  involves  at  once  a  series  of  nice  investi- 
gations of  drugs  of  faur  quality,  by  which  a  certain  and  invariable  method  can  be 
given  to  judge  them  and  decide  their  real  value.  Any  standards  short  of  this  will 
be  mere  show  of  words,  and  tend  to  mislead  those  for  whose  direction  they  are 
prepared.  The  Committee  furthermore  felt  discouraged  from  prosecuting  the  work 
by  the  disregard  that  is  paid  to  proper  qualification  in  the  appointment  of  officers  to 
carry  out  the  requirements  of  the  drug  law.  So  glaring  has  this  disregard  on  the 
part  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  become,  that  designing  Druggists  at  one  port, 
where  a  strict  scrutiny  is  administered,  have  their  importations  of  doubtful  nature 
sent  to  another  port  where  a  less  scrupulous  examiner  officiates,  so  that  they  may 
be  passed.  This,  the  Committee  kriow  to  be  true,  and  while  it  continues,  no  amount 
of  accurate  standards  of  quality  will  benefit  the  drug  market  and  screen  out  the 
adulterated  and  deteriorated  articles.  The  Committee  would  earnestly  suggest  to 
the  Association  that  some  decided  step  should  be  taken  to  remedy  this  evil  by 
placing  some  check  on  the  appointing  power,  so  that  it  shall  not  be  able  to  displace 
qualified  officers  by  incompetent  persons,  at  every  phase  of  the  political  kaleidoscope. 

If  the  Association,  the  several  Colleges  of  Pharmacy,  and  the  National  Medical 
Association  would  join  in  a  united  effort,  some  impression  might  be  made  on  Qoor 
gress  with  a  view  to  remedying  the  evil. 

Besides  the  practical  difficulties  of  preparing  or  ascertaining  a  set  of  standards, 
other  questions  arise  that  need  the  wisest  judgment  to  determine  them.  Whore  a 
drug  naturally  and  legitimately  varies  in  strength,  as  cinchona,  opium,  &c.,  what 
shall  determine  its  officially  recognized  standard  strength?  In  the  gum-resins, 
fixed  oils,  extracts,  &c.,  the  widest  diff'erences  occur.  Shall  the  mere  fact  ^at  they 
are  unadulterated  pass  them,  or  can  a  standard,  practical  in  its  character,  be  applied 
to  them  ?  Several  of  the  volatile  oils  are  almost  invariably  adulterated,  as  oil  of  roses, 
oil  of  origanum,  &c.  Shall  these  be  rejected  or  admitted  ?  To  us  it  seems  that  a  list 
<^  standards  is  chiefly  useful  in  case  of  appeal,  as  a  line  which  the  examiner  can 
draw,  and  beyond  which  he  should  not  retreat.  It  is  absurd  to  expect  the  examiner 
to  test  bv  chemical  means  all  drugs  that  come  before  him  ;  only  those  he  suspects 
will  be  thus  treated,  and  when  that  officer  has  the  education  and  experience  that  is 
appropriate  to  his  calling,  we  should  have  every  confidence  in  the  results. 

William  Procter, 
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BEPOBT  OF  A  COMMITTEE  TO  CONSIDER  AND  REPORT  ON  THE 
SUBJECT  OF  HOME  ADULTERATIONS.    (AMERICA). 

Thb  subject  of  home  adulterations  of  drugs  naturally  attracted  the  attention  of 
the  commonitj,  and  especiallj  of  Fharmaciens  and  Physicians,  in  connexion  irith 
that  of  the  foreign,  to  which  we  have  applied  so  string^t  a  law. 

No  doubt  the  sophistication  of  drugs  is  as  well  understood  in  this  country  as  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  and  that  if  we  could  apply  a  remedy  as  general  in  its 
application,  we  should  detect  an  amount  equally  astonishing.  This  is  one  of  the 
arguments  used  by  the  opponents  of  the  drug  law,  that  medicines  can  be  as  readily 
adulterated  here  as  abroad ;  but  we  contend  that  this  is  no  argument  against  shut* 
ting  out  foreign  adulteration,  and  we  hope  some  of  these  days  to  put  a  stop  to  the 
eril  at  home.  The  precise  method  of  doing  this  is  not  yet  apparent,  neither  is  it 
within  the  scope  of  the  duties  of  this  Committee  to  suggest  a  remedy.  One  of  the 
results  of  the  different  reports  from  time  to  time  upon  this  subject,  will  be  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  community  to  the  subject,  and  create  a  public  sentiment  that  shall 
demand  purer  and  better  medicines  when  needed,  thus  drawing  the  necessary  dis- 
crimination between  the  qualities  of  them  when  offered  either  in  packages  or  at 
retail. 

The  Committee  do  not  design  at  present  a  full  report,  as  there  are  still  under  their 
observation  and  that  of  others  who  have  aided  them  in  this  matter,  such  articles  as 
are  usually  met  with.  Some  are  of  more,  some  of  less  importance,  all,  however, 
sufficiently  so,  we  think,  to  merit  attention  and  remark.  They  are  mostly  articles 
that  have  been  found  on  sale  in  the  interior  towns  and  cities,  purchased  at  the  cities 
east,  where  most  of  the  wholesaling  is  done.    A  few  instances  may  be  noticed : — 

BaUam  Peru  has  been  met  with,  possessing  none  of  the  characteristics  of  genuine 
balsam,  except  in  colour  and  consistency,  and  upon  analysis  affording  no  cinnamic 
add. 

jPk/0.  Capsici. — ^The  sample  examined  had  a  brickdust  colour,  little  pungency, 
and  filled  with  yellow  specks,  and  strong  odour  of  iurtneric.  It  was  a  mixture  of 
tormeric  and  American  capsicum,  and,  of  course,  almost  inert. 

Castor  is  found  with  the  follicles  filled  with  sawdust  to  half  the  weight  of  the 
castor. 

OpiunL — Since  the  circular  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  fixing  a  percentage 
of  morphia  for  this  drug,  a  more  uniform  quality  has  been  found  in  market;  but  a 
great  many  samples  have  been  observed  the  past  season  with  foreign  substances, 
most  commonly  lead,  inserted  in  the  lumps,  in  some  instances  equal  to  twenty  per 
cent,  of  the  weight  of  the  mass.  We  are  of  the  opinion  that  this  was  done  abroad, 
and  probably  at  the  port  whence  shipped.  The  different  examiners  should  seek  to 
detect  this  fraud  before  passing  it. 

Afusk  in  pod  has  been  observed  loaded  in  the  same  way,  to  the  amount  of  twenty 
grains  in  a. single  pod. 

The  Essential  Oils  are  largely  adulterated  in  this  country. 

OH  itf  Peppermint  sometimes  contains  fifty  per  cent,  of  alcohol.  Oil  of  Bosemary 
is  adulterated  largely  with  turpentine,  and,  in  short,  the  whole  class  are  shamefully 
sophisticated. 

Otto  of  Rose  in  the  same  class. 

Cream  of  Tartar^  adulterated  with  carbonate  of  lime,  some  samples  to  the  extent  of 
thirty-thiee  per  cent.,  others  in  less  proportion.  Sulphate  of  potash  is  also  used  for 
this  purpose,  and  alum  largely.  Of  six  specimens  examined  by  a  gentleman  of  New 
York  City*  purchased  at  various  shops,  but  one  was  found  pure,  some  of  them  being 
adulterated  thirty  per  cent.  The  same  gentleman  says,  in  reply  to  our  inquiries, 
that  from  twenty-two  specimens  or  samples  of  essential  oils,  fourteen  were  found  to 
contain  turpentine  and  other  impurities.  The  same  gentleman  reports  samples  of 
^wdered  opium  adulterated  fifty  per  cent. 
Cod  Liver  Oi7.— All  kinds  of  fish  oil  may  be  found  neatly  bottled  and  carefully 

WbeOed  as  the  genuine  article. 
^yAphate  of  Quuitfie.—Samples  have  been  detected  with  the  old  adulteration  of 

isaonite,  and  one  gentleman  reports  quinine  mixed  up  with  fine  picked  raw  cotton, 

ad^g  to  the  bulk  so  as  to  fill  the  vial  without  using  the  requisite  quantity  of  this 

valuable  chemical.    . 
Ipecacuanha  in  powder  and  Jalap  in  powder,  each  mixed  with  spurious  matter. 
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and  E^gliih  rhubarb  in  powdfir,  put  up  for  fine  powdered  Turkey^  are  not  Qncomnaa 
in  all  the  markets. 

Of  crude  materials,  Nitres  or  Saltpetre,  is  one  of  the  most  commonly  sophisticated, 
being  adulterated  witii  common  salt  and  nitrate  of  soda  largely. 

These  are  some  of  the  reports  made  to  us,  all  from  r^liaMe  sources. 

The  Committee  have  endearooxed  to  establish  points  of  observation  in  diflbrest 
sectuws  of  the  United  States,  and  as  far  as  possible  to  obtain  the  names  of  bouses 
ficom  whom  these  yarious  sophistications  have  been  obtained.  Such  informaffeioa 
th^  deem  it  best  to  withhtdd  from  publication  at  present,  lest  they  might  do  in- 
justice to  parties  ignorantly  sending  out  such  drugs;  but  they  also  intend  firom 
time  to  time  to  compare  notes,  and  when  satisfied  of  continued  practices  of  this  kiad; 
will  report  such  names  to  the  Association. 

Bi  the  mean  time^  they  cannot  too  strongly  urge  retail  Apothecaries  espeeiaify  to 
be  cautious  of  whom  and  what  quality  of  medicines  they  purchasew  It  ia  t»  the 
dii^ensing  Apotiiecary  that  medical  men  and  the  community  look  for  sudi  medieiBes 
as  ace  pure,  not  only  ''good  of  their  kind,"  but  of  the  best  kind. 

C.  H.  GUTHBIB, 


—'Pmceedift^  ofiha  American  PharmaceuHcal  Agaociation. 


Geo.  D.  Cogoeshaix, 
E.  S.  Wayne, 
A.  J.  Matthbws. 
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TO  THE  EDITO&  OF  THE  TIMES. 

Six^ — ^I  have  been  gardener  to  the  Hon.  Society  of  the  Inner  Temple  twenty>4hree 
years.  When  I  first  entered  their  service  the  Temple  Gardens  were  very  celebrated 
fi>r  white  and  red  zoses,  and  I  was  surprised  in  the  dty  of  London  at  the  rose 
blooming  at  all,  being  a  plant  more  sensitive  to  smoke  than  any  other  of  the  regt' 
table  kingdom ;  still  the  old  Provence,  cabbage,  and  malden-Uush  bloomed  here 
beautifully. 

There  were  then  only  two  steamboats  on  the  river  Thames,  that  went  to  Bid>- 
mond;  but,  as  time  rolled  on,  by  degrees  CHd  Father  Thames  became  crowded  with 
thera  every  three  or  four  minutes,  and  as  they  passed  the  gardens  they  vomited  out 
their  clouds  of  smoke  on  to  my  poor  roses  to  such  an  extent  that  at  last  they  ceased 
to  bloom,  and  gradually  began  to  decay.  To  add  to  this  nuisance,  a  forest  of  high 
chimneys  sprang  up  on  the  south  side  of  the  river;  these,  if  possibly  were  wcnrae- 
than  the  steamboats,  enveloping  the  garden  in  smoke  night  and  day;  all  sorts  of 
vegetation  began  to  dwindle  except  chrysanthemums.  I^me  fine  M.  lune-trees 
used  to  grow  and  bloom  beautifully;  they  ceased  to  bloom,  and  almost  to  throw  out 
a  leaf;  but,  thanks  to  our  legislators,  they  passed  an  act  to  make  these  aboniBabie 
nuisances  discontinue.  Such  has  been  the  result  of  this,  that,  I  am  happy  to  iafcNrm 
you,  this  year  my  poor  roses,  that  have  been  in  the  gardens  so  many  years,  axe  now 
fast  recovering  their  healthy  and  show  that  they  wiU  not  cease  to  blow,  for  I  iMve  a 
great  many  white  ones  coming,  and  red  also,  and  the  plant  bids  well  for  healthy 
wood  for  another  year.  The  poor  forest  trees  also  are  making  shoots  much  better, 
althou£^  tiie  spring  has  been  so  unfavourable  to  vegetation ;  in  fact,  everything  in 
tiiB  garden  is  greatly  improving  in  health  and  vigour.  My  stocks  have  not  been  so 
fine  fo^  years  past.  I  dont  want  you  to  take  my  word  on  it;  come  aad  see,  and 
judge  for  yoursielf.  I  challenge  contradiction  to  this  statement,  and  tlm  is  all 
through  suppressing  the  smoke  nuisance. 

£bit  there  is  one  thing  I  must  beg  to  call  your  attention  to.  I  was  up  this  mormng 
a  Uttie  after  three  o'clock  at  work,  and  I  noticed  sev^al  of  the  factories  opposite 
take  advantage  in  the  night,  and  up  till  six  this  morning  they  sent  out  a  great 
quantity  of  smoke.  If  they  continue  to  do  so  much  longer  I  will  be  up  ai^  watch 
them  and  find  out  their  names,  and  send  them  to  you  to  expose  them.  Ferhaps  the 
proprietors  are  not  aware  of  it ;  if  not,  serve  the  men  as  Mr.  Green  does  at  the 
Whitefiriars  Glasswortcs :  if  liis  men  make  more  smoke  than  they  can  possibly  he^ 
he  fines  them  heavily  for  it ;  they  won't  do  it  a  second  time  after  that 

There  is  another  and  far  greater  circumstance  connected  with  these  gardens  tlHUi 
the/regetabia  wocid»    The  benchers  and  members  very  liberally,  at  a  great  sactiflce 
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of  comfort  and  expense,  allow  about  200  fkmilies  orders  to  waBc  in  the  gardens  the 
whole  jear  through.  They  also  throw  them  open  to  the  public  after  six  o'clock  in 
the  eTemng,  and  on  Sundays;  on  fine  eTenings,  we  average  from  10,000  to  11,000 
that  pass  in  the  course  of  the  erening.  The  majority  of  these  are  poor  little  sickly- 
looking^  ereatures,  penned  up  in  the  close  lanes  and  alleys  round  the  neighbourhood, 
not  iM  enofugh  to  get  to  the  parks  (as  they  would  be  tired  in  going  there).  I  will, 
tdl  jon  what  they  put  me  in  mmd  of  when  they  get  on  the  lawn— a  Uttle  dog  l^at 
has  been  tied  up  aH  day,  and  let  loose.  They  roll  and  tumble  about,  kicking  up 
titehr  littfo  legs  on  the  grass.  It  really  does  my  heart  good  to  see  them;  and  I  must 
confese  that,  oat  of  such  a  number  of  little  ereatures,  and  no  one  to  look  after  them 
except  tiie  officers  of  the  gardens,  I  rarely  hare  a  flower  plucked  or  a  branch  injured. 
Fieture  to  yourself,  sir,  these  poor  little  children  walking  and  rolling  in  clouds  of 
snuke  for  three  hours  ;  what  good  can  such  an  atmosphere  do  them,  inflating  their 
little  hmgs  with  beastly  smoke,  such  as  it  was  here  two  years  back  ?  When  they, 
came  out  they  looked  pale  and  tired  ;  now  they  go  out  with  their  little  eyes 
sparkfing  with  joy,  running  and  jumping  like  so  many  kittens,  refreshed  from  the 
change  of  sir,  and  pleased  with  the  treat.  And  all  this  is  caused  by  suppressing 
the  smoke  nuisance. 

I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

S.  BnooHB, 
Gardener  to  the  Hon.  Society  of  the  Inner  Temple, 

APPOJDSTMENT  OF  PHARMACEUTIST  TO  THE  BRISTOL  ROYAL 

INFIRMARY. 


VO  TOE  BDITOR  OF    THE  PHARMACEUTICAL  JOUSNAL. 

SiH, — ^The  Trustees  of  the  Bristol  Royal  Infirmary  have  recently  adopted  certain 
Resolutions^  a  notice  of  which  may  be  interesting  to  those  who  have  the  management 
of  other  hospitals.  I  therefore  beg  to  enclose  copies  of  such  Resolutions,  and  to 
state,  that  in  accordance  with  the  new  rules,  our  Committee  have  elected  a  Pharma- 
ceutical Chemist  of  the  neighbourhood  to  the  office  of  *'  Honorary  Pharmaceutist  to 
the  Bristol  Royal  Infirmary."  I  am.  Sir,  your  obedient  Servant, 

BnM  Ragd  h^brmary^  July  I4th,  1856.  William  Tbenerbt,  Secretary, 

Besokfedy — <*That  the  interests  of  this  Charity  have  been  proved  to  require  the 
assistance  of  a  professional  Pharmaceutist,  and  that  it  is  desirable  the  office  of 
'Honoraiy  Pharmaceutist  to  the  Bristol  Royal  Infirmary'  be  created,  and  that  the 
Pharmaoentists  of  this  city  be  invited  to  a  position  of  honour  on  the  staff  of  this 
estabtiahment. 

"  niat  power  be  vested  in  the  Committee  to  appoint  an  Honorary  Pharmaceutist 
to  this  Infirooaiy,  who  shall  purchase  and  be  responsible  for  the  selection,  quality, 
and  ^ce  of  all  the  drugs  and  chemicals  required  in  the  Institution,  such  appoint- 
ment to  be  continued  during  the  pleasure  of  the  Committee." 


ALLEGED  POISONING  BY  ANTIMONY. 

A  CASE  has  attracted  much  attention  at  Bolton,  in  'svhich  a  flour  dealer  named 
Diai^  M'Mullea  is  reported  to  have  died  from  taking  tartarized  antimony,  ad- 
miiBHtered  \jy  his  wile.  The  drug  was  known  at  the  chemists'  by  the  name  of 
"quietners,"  and  was  usually  purchased  by  women  who  had  drunken  husbands,  to 
care  them  ef  the  habit. 
At  ao  inquest  on  the  deceased,  held  by  Mr.  Taylor,  the  coronerof  Bolton, 
Mmry  Aim  Hatton,  a  d(Hnestic  servant,  in  the  employ  of  the  deceased  and  his  wife 
far  the  laat  nine  months,  deposed  as  follows : — Deceased  had  had  three  drinking 
^'beata,'*  each  huiting  three  or  four  days.  His  last  drinking  bout  began  oa  the  7tb 
of  JTuiie^  but  he  got  well  and  attended  to  his  business  until  the  21st  of  June,  when 
he  beeaoie  ill,  imd  Mr.  Dorrion,  surgeon,  was  called  in  next  day.  The  prisoner 
(Betty  M'MuUen;  was  in  the  habit  oi  drinking,  as  well  as  her  deceased  husband, 
nUbm  goiaf  to  bed  sober.  Deceased  had  occasionally  vomited  his  meals  all  the 
time  she  waa  there,  but  much  oftener  than  usual  during  the  last  three  months.  He 
WM  iDBMtiniet  nek  when  he  had  not  been  drinking.    About  three  months  ago  the 
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saw  her  mistress  take  a  basin  off  the  shelf  in  the  pantry,  and  then  a  white  paper  out 
of  her  pocket,  from  which  she  took  a  pinch  of  white  powder,  and  put  it  in  the  basin. 
She  then  put  broth  in  the  basin,  and  gave  it  to  deceased.  Did  not  lemember 
whether  he  was  ill  after  that.  Since  that  time  her  mistress  had  often  sent  her  out 
of  the  kitchen  when  she  was  preparing  dinner.  She  had  seen  her  mistress  put  some 
white  powder  into  the  deceased's  food  two  or  three  times  since  then,  and  on 
Thursday,  June  26,  she  saw  her  mix  some  with  water,  and  put  it  into  the  physic 
bottle  of  the  deceased,  which  Mr.  Dorrian  had  sent  him.  The  deceased  took  all  the 
physic,  and  it  made  him  very  sick.  On  Friday  last  she  put  some  white  powder  in 
some  tea,  and  sent  witness  with  it  to  deceased.  Witness  gave  him  part  of  it,  and 
put  the  rest  into  a  bottle  and  sent  it  to  Mr.  Dorrian,  the  surgeon.  When  her 
mistress  was  drunk  on  one  occasion,  witness  took  from  her  pocket  a  paper  of  white 
powder,  which  she  sent  to  Mr.  Dorrian. 

Mr,  James  Dorrian^  surgeon,  said,  on  examination  he  found  both  the  white  powder 
sent  to  him  and  the  tea  to  contain  tartarized  antimony.  He  was  the  medical 
attendant  of  the  deceased,  and  never  prescribed  antimony.  Had  made  a  post  mortem 
examination  of  the  body,  and  found  no  appearance  of  natural  disease  to  account  for 
death  ;  but  the  appearances  were  similar  to  those  which  would  be  caused  by  the 
excessive  and  improper  use  of  tartarized  antimony,  which,  if  it  had  not  be^  the 
immediate  cause  of  death,  had  accelerated  it. 

Mr.  H,  H.  Watson^  analytical  chemist,  said  he  had  examined  the  botties 
Containing  medicine  and  tea,  and  also  the  liver  and  kidneys  of  deceased,  and  found 
traces  of  antimony  in  all  of  them. 

•/.  Rowland  Simpson,  druggist,  said  he  was  in  the  habit  of  selling  emetic  powders, 
composed  of  tartarized  antimony  and  cream  of  tartar.  The  powders  were  sold  at 
one  penny  each,  and  he  usually  cautioned  the  purchaser  to  be  careful  of  it,  and  to 
divide  each  powder  into  four  doses.  They  were  called  **  quietners."  He  did  not 
remember  that  men  ever  purchased  them,  but  they  were  scarcely  ever  asked  for, 
excepting  by  women  whose  husbands  had  been  on  the  **  spree,"  and  are  given  to 
cause  sickness  and  to  throw  up  the  dregs  of  drink.  The  probable  extent  of  the  sale 
is  three  or  four  powders  per  week. 

It  was  proved  that  the  deceased  and  prisoner  had  effected  an  insurance  on  thdr 
joint  lives  for  £100,  payable  on  the  death  of  either  to  the  survivor. 

The  jury  found  that  the  death  of  deceased  had  been  accelerated  by  antimony, 
wilfully  administered  by  Betsy  M*Mullen,  his  wife,  and  expressed  their  disapprobatiott 
of  the  indiscriminate  dispensing  of  such  medicines. 

The  prisoner  was  then  committed  for  trial  at  the  assizes. 

[Mr.  Warburton,  Chemist,  Bolton,  has  written  a  letter  to  the  Editor  of  the  Man- 
chester Guardian,  repudiating  the  statement  **  that  it  has  been  the  custom  of  the 
Bolton  Druggists  to  supply  dangerous  medicines  to  any  one  who  may  apply,  without 
any  written  or  printed  directions  for  use;"  and  stating  that  the  majority  of  such  cases 
of  carelessness  will  be  found  to  arise  from  persons  who  have  not  served  a  regular 
apprenticeship  to  the  trade,  and  ought  not  to  be  classed  as  Chemists  and  Drug^^sts.] 

COURT  OF  QUEEN'S  BENCH,  GUILDHALL. 
Be/ore  Lord  CampbelL 

CBANE  V,  VOULES. 

Mr.  M.  Chambers,  Q.C.,  Mr.  Petersdorff,  and  Mr.  J.  Clerk  appeared  for  the  plain- 
tiff;  and  Mr.  Edwin  James,  Q.C.,  Mr.  Seijeant  Ballantine,  Mr.  Hawkins,  Mr.  H. 
James,  and  Mr.  Doyle,  for  the  defendant. 

The  plaintiff  in  this  action.  Dr.  Crane,  was  a  general  practitioner,  living  in 
lodgings  at  46,  Stanley  Street,  Pimlico,  and  he  sued  the  defendant,  H.  E.  Youles,  a 
solicitor,  living  in  Alfred  Place,  Alexander  Square,  Brompton,  to  recover  the  sum 
of  £143,  being  the  balance  of  the  plaintiff's  account  for  medical  attendance  upon  the 
defendant,  his  son,  and  a  friend  residing  in  his  house.  It  appeared  from  Dr.  Crane's 
evidence,  that  he  was  in  practice  as  an  Apothecary  before  the  year  1815,  but  he  had 
since  become  a  member  of  the  Koyal  College  of  Surgeons,  and  a  graduate  of  the 
University  of  Aberdeen.  In  the  month  of  ^ptember  last  he  was  introduced  to  the 
defendant  by  a  Mr.  Watts,  a  Chemist,  in  Brompton ;  and  from  the  29th  of  that 
month  he  became  the  defendant's  regular  medical  attendant  down  to  the  18th  oC 
January,  1856.  He  also  attended  the  defendant's  son,  and  a  gentleman  named  Fry, 
who  lived  in  the  house,  making  in  all  116  visits.    He  wrote  prescriptions,  which  he 
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deliyered  to  Mr.  Watts,  and  Mr.  Watts  made  up  and  suppHed  the  medicine.  The 
plaintiflT charged  at  the  rate  of  lOs.  a  visit,  which  he  stated  was  the  rate  of  remune- 
ration agreed  upon  between  him  and  the  defendant;  and  his  eridence  on  that  point 
was  confirmed  by  that  of  Mr.  Watts,  the  Chemist  A  letter  was  also  read  from  the 
plaintiff  to  the  defendant,  written  on  the  12th  of  January,  1856,  in  which  he  pro- 
posed in  fature  to  charge  at  the  rate  of  one  guinea  for  three  visits  in  lieu  of  one 
guinea  for  two  visits,  and  to  this  letter  the  defendant  replied,  saying  that  he  should 
aooept  the  plaintiff's  consideration  for  the  f\iture,  but  without  making  any  observa- 
tion as  to  the  terms  on  which  the  plaintiff  had  attended  him  up  to  that  time.  The 
I^aintiff  was  cross-examined  at  some  length  to  show  that  his  medicine  had  not 
produced  any  benefit  to  his  patients,  and  that  he  was  in  the  habit  of  taking  smidl 
sums  in  respect  of  medicines  sold  by  Watts  to  patients  for  whom  he  (the  plaintiff) 
hadpTescribed. 

2vr,  James  called  the  defendant,  who  distinctly  denied  the  evidence  given  by  the 
plaintiff.  He  said  Watts  had  introduced  the  plaintiff  as  a  man  who  was  very  badly 
ol(  and  who  would  be  willing  to  attend  him  on  his  own  terms.  He  accordingly 
engaged  his  services,  and  paid  him  from  time  to  time,  giving  him  £l  for  four  visits, 
with  which  the  plaintiff  had  always  expressed  himself  quite  satisfied.  In  fact,  the 
pbdntiff  had  always  expressed  himself  very  grateful  to  the  defendant  for  his  kind- 
ness, and  had  partaken  of  his  hospitality,  and  so  often  that  he  nearly  lived  in  the 
defendant's  house;  a  state  of  things  which  the  plaintiff  in  his  evidence  to-day  had 
entirely  ignored.  At  length,  however,  finding  he  did  not  get  better,  he  wished  to 
get  rid  of  his  doctor,  and  proposed  that  he  should  in  fiiture  call  upon  him  at  his  (the 
plaintiff's)  residence.  The  plaintiff  then  wrote  the  letter  of  the  12th  of  January, 
and  the  defendant  wrote  the  reply,  acceding  to  the  terms  proposed.  He  explained 
his  letter  by  saying  that,  as  it  was  a  part  of  the  proposal  that  the  plaintiff  was  only 
to  call  when  sent  for,  he  had  made  up  his  mind  not  to  send  for  him  again,  and  there- 
fere  he  had  no  difficulty  in  acceding  to  the  proposed  terms.  The  defendant  had  not 
letamed  the  plaintiff  to  attend  his  son  ;  and  as  to  Mr.  Fry,  he  had  promised  to  give 
Mm  X20  if  he  could  so  far  cure  him  as  to  enable  him  (a  cripple)  to  walk  up  and 
down  the  street,  but  that  result  had  not  happened.  Mr.  Fry  was  called,  and  proved 
that  the  plaintiff  did  him  no  good ;  and  the  defendant's  son  said  he  had  promised  to 
give  the  plaintiff  £50  if  he  could  cure  him,  but  that  he  had  failed  to  do  so.  Evidence 
was  also  g^ven  to  show  that  3».  6i.  and  5«.  were  the  usual  charges  made  by  general 
practitioners,  sometimes  including  medicine,  which  in  this  instance  was  separately 
paid  for  to  Mr.  Watts. 

Mr.  Oumbers^  in  his  reply,  strongly  relied  on  the  correspondence  which  had 
taken  place  between  the  parties,  as  amounting  to  an  admission  by  the  defendant 
that  he  was  to  pay  at  the  rate  of  one  guinea  for  two  visits. 

lAwd  OanpbelU  in  summing  up  the  evidence,  said,  he  thought  the  letters  read  were 
oondnaive  as  to  the  liability  of  the  defendant  to  pay  at  the  rate  of  one  guinea  for 
the  two  visits;  but  as  to  the  charges  for  attending  the  son  and  Fry,  his  Lordship 
thought  the  defendant  was  not  liable,  for  it  was  distinctly  proved  that  in  this  case 
the  plaintiff  was  not  to  be  paid  unless  he  cured  the  patients. 

The  jury  adopted  this  view  of  the  case,  and  found  their  verdict  for  the  plaintiff 
for  £28. — TimeSt  July  laU 

ROYAL  INSTITUTION  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Ertdayf  June  13,  1856. 

ON  M.  PETITJEAN'S  PROCESS  FOR  SILVERING  GLASS:  SOME 
OBSERVATIONS  ON  DIVIDED  GOLD. 

BT  PROF.  FASADAT,  D.C.L.,  F.B.S. 

IL  Pbtttjeam's  process  consists  essentially  in  the  preparation  of  a  solution  con- 
taining oxide  of  silver,  ammonia,  nitric,  and  tartaric  acids,  able  to  deposit  metallic 
lUver  either  at  common  or  somewhat  elevated  temperatures;  and  in  the  right 
qyplicfttion  of  this  solution  to  glass,  either  in  the  form  of  plates  or  vessels.  1540 
grains  of  nitrate  of  silver  being  treated  with  955  grains  of  strong  solution  of 
ammonia,  and  afterwards  with  7700  grains  of  water,  yields  a  solution,  to  which, 
when  dear,  170  grains  of  tartaric  acid,  dissolved  in  680  grains  of  water,  is  to  be 
added,  and  then  152  cubic  inches  more  of  water,  with  good  agitation.  When  the 
liqidd  has  eettiled,  the  clear  part  is  to  be  poured  off ;  152  cubic  inches  of  water  to  be 
^dded  to  the  remaining  solid  matter,  that  as  much  may  be  dissolved  8A  'pQ&%\V>\&s  vo^*^ 
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the  clear  fluids  to  be  put  together  and  increased  by  the  further  addition  of  M  cubic 
inches  of  water.  This  is  the  silvering  solution  No.  I ;  a  second  fluid,  No.  2,  is  to 
be  prepared  in  like  manner,  with  this  difference,  that  the  tartanc  aeid  is  to  be 
doubled  in  quantity.  The  apparatus  employed  for  the  silvering  of  glass  plate  oqb- 
sists  of  a  cast-iron  table  box,  containing  water  within,  and  a  set  of  gas-burners 
beneath  to  heat  it:  the  upper  surface  of  the  table  is  planed  and  set  truly  horizontal 
by  a  level,  and  covered  by  a  varnished  doth:  heat  is  applied  until  the  tenoperatofe 
is  140°  Fah.  The  glass  is  wdl  cleaned,  first  with  a  cloth;  after  which  a  pfaig  of 
cotton,  dipped  in  the  silvering  fluid  and  a  little  polishing  powder,  is  carefully  passed 
over  the  surface  to  be  silvered,  and  when  this  applicati<m  is  dry  it  is  remo^sd  by 
another  plug  of  cotton,  and  the  plate  obtained  perfectly  clean.  The  glass  is  Iben 
laid  on  the  table,  a  portion  of  the  silvering  fluid  ^ured  on  to  the  surface,  and  thif 
spread  carefully  over  every  part  by  a  cylinder  of  india-rubber  stretched  upon  wood 
which  has  previously  been  cleaned  and  wetted  with  the  solution ;  in  this  manner  a 
perfect  wetting  of  the  surface  is  obtained,  and  all  air  bubbles,  &c.,  ore  removed. 
Then  more  fluid  is  poured  on  to  the  glass  until  it  is  covered  with  a  layer  about  the 
•^th  of  an  inch  in  depth,  which  easily  stands  upon  it,  and  in  that  state  its  tempera- 
ture is  allowed  to  rise.  In  about  ten  minutes  or  more  silver  begins  to  deposit  on 
the  glass,  and  in  flfteen  or  twenty  minutes  a  uniform  opaque  coat,  having  a  gn^rish 
tint  on  the  upper  surface,  is  deposited.  After  a  certain  time  the  glass  employed  in 
the  illustration  was  pushed  to  the  edge  of  the  table,  was  tilted  that  the  fluid  migiit 
be  poured  ofij  was  washed  with  water,  and  then  was  examined.  The  under  smftoe 
presented  a  perfectly  brilliant  metallic  plate  of  high  reflective  power,  as  high  as  way 
that  sUver  can  attain  to ;  and  the  coat  of  silver,  though  thin,  was  so  strong  as  to 
sustain  handling,  and  so  firm  as  to  bear  polishing  on  the  back  to  any  degree,  hj 
rubbing  with  the  hand  and  polishing  powder.  The  usual  course  in  practi^  hov- 
ever,  is,  when  the  first  stratum  of  fluid  is  exhausted,  to  remove  it,  and  apply  a  layer 
of  No.  2  solution;  and  when  that  has  been  removed  and  the  glass  washed  and  dried, 
to  cover  the  back  surface  with  a  protective  coat  of  black  varnish.  When  the  finiD 
of  the  glass  varies,  simple  expedients  are  employed;  and  by  their  means  either  con- 
cave or  convex,  or  corrugated  surfaces  are  silvered,  and  bottles  and  vases  are  coated 
internally.  It  is  easy  to  mend  an  injury  in  the  silvering  of  a  plate,  and  two  or  three 
cases  of  repair  were  performed  on  the  table. 

The  proposed  advantages  of  the  process  are,— the  production  of  a  perfect  re- 
flecting surface;  the  ability  to  repair;  the  mercantile  economy  of  the  process  (the 
silver  in  a  square  yard  of  surface  is  worth  Is.  Sd,) ;  the  certainty,  simplicity^,  md 
quickness  of  the  operation;  and,  above  all,  the  dismissal  of  the  use  of  mercury.  In 
theory  the  principles  of  the  process  justify  the  expectations,  and  in  practice  nothing 
as  yet  has  Qccurred  which  is  counter  to  them. 

With  regard  to  the  second  part  of  the  evening's  discourse,  the  speaker  said  he  had 
been  led  by  certain  considerations  to  seek  experimentally  for  some  effect  on  tiie  rays 
of  light,  by  bodies  which  when  in  small  quantities  had  strong  pecidiar  action  upon 
it,  and  which  also  could  be  divided  into  plates  and  particles  so  thin  and  minute  as 
to  come  far  within  the  dimensions  of  an  undulation  of  light,  whilst  they  still  re- 
tained more  or  less  of  the  power  they  had  in  mass;  and  though  he  had  as  yet 
obtained  but  little  new  information,  he  considered  it  his  duty,  in  some  degree,  to 
report  progress  to  the  Members  of  the  Royal  Institution.  The  vibrations  of  light 
are,  for  the  violet  ray  59,570  in  an  inch,  and  for  the  red  ray  37,640  in  an  inch ;  it  is 
the  lateral  portion  of  the  vibration  of  the  ether*  which  is  by  hypothesis  supposed  to 
affect  the  eye,  but  the  relation  of  number  remains  the  same.  Now  a  leaf  of  gold  as 
supplied  by  the  mechanician  is  only  ^g^f^^^  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  so  that  7^  of 
these  leaves  might  be  placed  in  the  space  occupied  by  a  single  undulation  of  the  red 
ray,  and  5  in  the  space  occupied  by  a  violet  undulation.  Gold  of  this  tMckness  and 
in  this  state  is  transparent,  transmitting  green  light,  whilst  yellow  light  is  reflected; 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe  also  that  some  is  absorbed,  as  happens  with  ill 
ordinary  bodies.  When  gold  leaf  is  laid  upon  a  layer  of  water  on  glass,  the  water 
may  easily  be  removed,  and  solutions  be  substituted  for  it;  in  this  way  a  solution  of 
chlorine,  or  of  cyanide  of  potassium,  may  be  employed  to  thin  the  fllm  of  gold;  and 
as  the  latter  dissolves  the  other  metals  present  in  the  gold  (silver,  for  instanoe, 
which  chlorine  leaves  as  a  chloride),  it  gives  a  pure  result;  and  by  washing  awaj^ 

- — .  I  I,  ■■■I — ^ 

*  Analogous  transverse  vibration  may  easily  be  obtained  on  the  surface  of  water  or  other  ftiiAi 
by  the  process  described  in  the  PMloiOfkicdl  Trantacliont  for  1881,  p.  886|  &c. 
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the  cyanldei  and  drainixig  and  drying  the  last  remains  of  water,  the  film  is  left 
attached^  to  the  glass :  it  may  be  experimented  with,  though  in  a  state  of  extreme 
tenuity. '  Examined  either  by  the  electric  lamp,  or  the  solar  spectrum,  or  the  micro- 
scope, tills  film  was  apparently  continuous  in  many  parts  where  its  thickness  could 
not  be  a  tenth  or  twentieth  part  of  the  original  gold  leaf.    In  these  parts  gold 
appeared  as  a  very  transparent  thing,  reflecting  yellow  light  and  transmitting  green 
and  other  rays;  it  was  so  thin  that  it  probably  did  not  occupy  more  than  a 
hnn^bredth  part  of  a  vibration  of  light,  and  yet  there  was  no  peculiar  effect  produced. 
The  rays  of  the  spectrum  were  in  succession  sent  through  it;  a  part  of  aU  of  them 
was  either  stopped  or  turned  back,  but  that  which  passed  through  was  unchanged  in 
its  character,  whether  the  gold  plate  was  under  ordinary  circumstances,  or  in  a  rery 
intense  magnetic  field  of  force. 

When  a  solution  of  gold  is  placed  in  an  atmosphere  containing  phosphom|i  vapour 
the  gold  is  reduced,  forming  films  that  may  be  washed  and  placed  on  glass  without 
destroying  their  state  or  condition :  these  vary  from  extreme  thinness  to  the  thick- 
ness of  gold  leaf  or  more,  and  have  various  degrees  of  reflective  and  transmissive 
power;  &ey  are  of  great  variety  of  colour,  from  grey  to  green,  but  they  are  like  the 
gold  leaves  in  that  they  do  not  change  the  rays  of  light. 

When  gold  wires  are  deflagrated  by  the  Leyden  discharge  upon  glass  plates, 
extreme  division  into  particles  is  eff^ted,  and  deposits  are  produced,  appearing,  by 
transmitted  light,  of  many  varieties  of  colour,  amongst  which  are  ruby,  violet,  purple, 
green,  and  grey  tints.  By  heat  many  of  these  are  changed  so  as  to  transmit  chiefly 
ruby  tints,  retaining  always  the  reflective  character  of  gold.  None  of  them  affect 
any  partioilar  ray  selected  from  the  solar  spectrum,  so  as  to  change  its  character, 
otherwise  than  by  reflection  and  absorption ;  what  is  transmitted  still  remains  the 
same  ny.  When  gold  leaf  is  heated  on  glass,  the  heat  causes  its  retraction  and 
running  togeUier.  To  common  observation  the  gold  leaf  disappears,  and  but  little 
light  is  then  lefiected.or  stopped;  but  if  pressure  by  a  polished  agate  convex  surface  be 
applied  to  the  gcdd  in  such  places,  reflective  power  reappears  to  a  greater  or  smaller 
degree,  and  green.light  is  again  transmitted.  When  the  gold  films  by  phosphorus 
have  l^n  properly  heated,  pressure  has  the  same  effect  with  them. 

If  a  piece  of  dean  phosphorus  be  placed  beneath  a  weak  gold  solution,  and  espe- 
cially if  the  phosphorus  be  a  clear  thick  film,  obtained  by  the  evaporation  of  a  solu- 
tion of  that  substance  in  sulphide  of  carbon,  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours  the  solution 
becomes  coloured  of  a  ruby  tint;  and  the  effect  goes  on  increasing,  sometimes  for 
two  or  three  days.    At  times  the  liquid  appears  clear,  at  other  times  turbid.    As 
far  as  Mr.  Faraday  has  proceeded,  he  believes  this  fluid  to  be  a  mixture  of  a  colour- 
less transparent  liquid,  with  fine  particles  of  gold.    By  transmitted  light,  it  is  of  a 
fine  ruby  tint;  by  refiected  light  it  has  more  or  less  of  a  brown  yellow  colour.    That 
it  is  merely  a  diffusion  of  fine  particles  is  shown  by  two  results :  the  first  is,  that  the 
fluid  being  left  long  enough  the  particles  settle  to  the  bottom;  the  second  is,  that 
whilst  it  is  o^ured  or  turbid,  if  a  cone  of  the  sun's  rays  (or  that  firom  a  lamp  or 
candle  in  a  dark  room)  be  thrown  across  the  fluid  by  a  lens,  the  particles  are  illu- 
minated, reflect  yellow  light,  and  become  visible,  not  as  independent  particles,  but 
as  a  doud.    Sometimes  a  liquid  which  has  deposited  much  of  its  gold,  remains  of  a 
faint  mby  tint,  and,  to  the  ordinary  observation,  transparent;  but,  when  illuminated 
by  a  cone  of  rays,  the  suspended  partides  show  their  presence  by  the  opalescence, 
whidi  is  the  result  of  their  united  action.    The  settling  particles,  if  in  a  flask, 
appear  at  the  bottom,  like  a  lens  of  deep-coloured  fluid,  opaque  at  the  middle,  but 
deep  mby  at  the  edges;  when  agitated  they  may  be  again  difi'used  through  the 
liquid.    These  particles  tend  to  aggregate  into  larger  particles,  and  produce  other 
effects  of  colour.    It  is  found  that  boiling  gives  a  certain  degree  of  permanence  to 
the  mbj  state.    Many  saline  and  other  substances  aff^ect  this  mby  fluid:  thus,  a 
few  drcips  of  solution  of  common  salt  being  added,  the  whole  gradually  becomes  of  a 
vidat  cok>ar;  still  the  partides  are  only  in  suspension,  and,  when  illuminated  by  a 
lens,  are  a  golden  yellow  by  reflected  light:  they  separate  now  much  more  rapidly 
and  perfectly  by  deposition  from  the  fluid  than  before.    Some  spedmens,  however, 
of  the  fluid,  of  a  weak  purple  or  violet  colour,  remain  for  months^  without  any 
j^pearanoe  of  settling,  so  that  the  particles  must  be  exceedingly  divided;  still  the 
rays  of  tiie  sun,  or  even  of  a  candle  in  a  dark  room,  when  collected  by  a  lens,  will 
manifest  their  presence.    The  highest  powers  of  the  microscope  have  not  as  yet 
rendered  visible  either  the  mby  or  the  violet  partides  in  any  of  uiese  fluids. 

CRaif  is  occasionally  coloured  of  a  mby  tint  by  gold;  such  glass,  when  examitk^^ 
ly  a  T9J  id  Jii^t  and  a  leas,  gives  the  opalescent  effect  descilbed  a\)0^  iT\iiOQL\ndcL- 
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cates  the  existences  of  separate  particles— at  least,  such  has  heen  the  case  with  all 
the  specimens  Mr.  Faraday  has  examined.  It  becomes  a  question  whether  the  con- 
stitutions of  the  glass  and  the  ruby  fluids  described  is  not,  as  regards  colour,  alike.  At 
present,  he  believes  they  are;  but  whether  the  gold  is  in  the  state  of  pure  metal,  or 
of  a  compound,  he  has  yet  to  decide.  It  would  be  a  point  of  considerable  optical 
importance  if  they  should  prove  to  be  metallic  gold;  from  the  effects  presented  when 
gold  wires  are  deflagrated  by  the  Leyden  discharge  over  glass,  quartz,  mica,  and 
vellum,  and  the  deposits  subjected  to  heat,  pressure,  &c.,  he  inclines  to  believe  that 
they  are  pure  metal.    

DONATION  TO  THE  MUSEUM  OF  THE  PHARMACEUTICAL  SOCIETY. 

Mr.  William  Procter,  jun.,  of  Philadelphia,  one  of  our  Honorary  Members,  has 
sent  a  valuable  and  interesting  collection  of  indigenous  plants  and  medicinal 
substances,  as  a  donation  to  the  Museum  of  the  Society.  The  specimens  have  not 
yet  been  received,  but  are  announced  at  Liverpool.  Further  particulars  will  le 
published  when  they  have  been  examined  and  deposited  in  the  Museum. 

TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Mr,  James  (Bognor)  states,  in  reference  to  Mr.  Stoddart's  process  for  making  bine 
pill  (voL  XV.,  p.  322),  that  in  following  the  directions,  by  adding  *'  a  smaU  quantity 
of  water  to  the  mercury  and  liquorice  powder,**  after  trituration  for  two  hours,  the 
mercury  was  still  in  an  undivided  state;  but  by  the  addition  of  sufficient  water  to 
make  the  liquorice  powder  into  a  rather  stiff  paste,  it  succeeded  perfectly,  and  the 
mercury  was  *'  killed*'  with  surprising  rapidity. 

M,  (Manchester)  (1.)  should  apply,  by  letter,  to  the  Secretary,  17,  Bloomsbury  Sq. 
(2.)  There  is  no  law  to  prevent  any  person  using  the  title  of  *'  Chemist  and  Druggist" 

E,  S.  A,  (Tonbridge). — ^The  newspaper  containing  the  advertisements  refeired  to 
has  been  received.    The  person  is  not  a  member  of  the  Pharmaceuticad  Society. 

S.  W,  E,  (Lambeth). — Skeletons  of  leaves  are  obtained  by  maceration  in  water; 
and,  when  sufficiently  decomposed,  are  cleansed  by  means  of  a  syringe. 

W,  Cornish  (Brighton),  E,  W.  (Lyiin). — ^It  Is  in  a  forward  state;  but  there  is 
more  work  in  it  than  was  at  first  anticipated. 

T,  H,  S»  (Truro). — The  law  admits  of  no  evasion  by  the  mixture  of  spirit  of  wme 
with  syrups,  when  used  as  cordials,  for  the  purpose  of  saving  duty. 

H.  W,  W,  (Birkenhead),  Excelsior  (London). — Apply,  by  letter,  to  the  Secretaiyi 
17,  Bloomsbury  Square. 

Botanica  (Maidstone). — ^In  competing  for  the  Botanical  Prize  the  plants  should  be 
arranged  according  to  the  conditions  published  in  the  April  number  of  this  Journal, 
p.  448. 

T,  jD.  W.  (Liverpool).— All  stills  above  the  capacity  of  two  gallons  are  subject  to 
the  duty  of  ten  shillings  per  annum.  T,  D.  W,  should  write  to  the  Board  of  Inland 
Bevenue,  Somerset  House. 

B,  C,  B,  F.— (1.)  Methylated  spirit  is  applicable  in  the  preparation  of  strychnine. 
(2.)  The  subject  is  under  consideration. 

A  Member  (Clerkenwell). — ^The  specimens  are  appreciated. 

W,  G.  K,  (Market  Drayton.)--(l.)  Hardwich's  Photographic  Chemistry.  (2.)  "When 
cod  liver  oil  is  described  as  colourless  and  tasteless,  the  terms  are  used  comparatively. 

We  have  received  from  Mr.  Wood,  Brighton,  a  pamphlet  describing  tiie  "  Anttt- 
ihesimeter"  a  new  apparatus  for  the  administration  of  chloroform. 

ERRATA. 
In  the  July  number,  page  15,  line  30,  for  three  pounds  to  one  of  flowers,  readooe 
pound  to  three  of  flowers.  Page  17,  line  10,  for  described,  read  undescribed.  Page 
24,  line  6  from  top,  for  1.500,  read  1.850.  Page  26,  at  the  end  of  the  paper,  for 
toxologist,  read  toxicologist.  Vol.  xv.,  page  532,  line  21,/or  Pilot,  read  Pilate.  For 
the  errata  in  the  List  of  Members  see  the  cover. 


Instructions  from  Members  and  Associates,  respecting  the  transmission  of 
the  Journal,  to  Mr.  Smith,  Secretary,  17,  Bloomsbury  Square,  before  the 
20th  of  the  month. 

Advertisements  (not  later  than  the  23rd)  to  Mr.  Churchill,  New  Bur- 
lington  Street.    Other  communications  to  the  Editor,  15,  Langham  Place. 
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THE  ADULTERATION  OP  FOOD,  DRUGS,  &C.-RESULT  OF   THE 

PARLIAMENTARY  INQUIRY. 

When  any  flagrant  abases  are  brought  prominently  under  the  notice  of  the 
public,  there  is  no  lack  of  suggestions  for  their  removal.  To  amateurs  and 
laperficial  observers  this  may  appear  to  be  attended  with  little  difficulty,  for 
what  can  be  more  easy  than  the  application  of  the  antidote  when  the  presence 
of  a  poison  is  proved  and  its  nature  understood  ? — for  example,  the  prevalence 
of  fraud  and  adulteration  having  been  demonstrated,  and  numerous  illustrations 
published,  what  difficulty  can  there  be  in  framing  an  Act  of  Parliament  prohi- 
Diting  such  practices,  and  inflicting  penalties  on  all  ofienders  ? 

Practical  men — those  who  have  had  personal  experience  in  the  several 
branches  of  business  in  which  the  frauds  in  question  prevail,  are  less  sanguine  as 
to  the  result  of  the  proposed  legislation.  This  ma^  arise  in  part  from  the  fact, 
that  habit  reconciles  the  mind  to  the  conventionalities  of  each  trade  or  business, 
and  thus  abuses  may  pass  unobserved,  which,  to  a  flresh  eye,  appear  intolerable ; 
but  it  must  also  be  remembered  that  only  those  who  are  behind  the  scenes  are 
practically  acquunted  with  the  working  of  the  machinery  and  the  obstacles  to 
be  overcome. 

The  public  may  be  classified  under  two  heads  or  opposing  elements,  namely, 
buyers  and  sellers,  who  are  engaged  in  playing  the  game  of  ''diamond  cut 
diamond '*  with  each  other.  The  buyer  delights  in  getting  anything  that  is 
cheap,  but  when  he  finds  that  he  has  been  imposed  upon,  he  naturfdly  feels 
indignant,  complains  of  the  defective  state  of  the  law,  and  suggests  a  severe  and 
efi*ectiye  Act  of  Parliament  for  the  protection  of  himself  and  the  public  at  large 
from  such  annoyance.  But,  although  a  buyer  in  this  instance,  he  is  in  his  own 
particular  business  a  seller;  and  while  he  desires  to  deal  honestly,  and  has  no 
wish  to  shrink  fl:om  any  restrictions  which  may  seem  fair  and  desirable  for  the 
general  suppression  of  fraud,  he  finds  that  the  law  which  he  has  framed  for  his 
neighbour  would  recoil  most  injuriously  on  himself;  that  however  innocent  he 
might  be,  he  would  be  liable,  under  such  a  law,  to  punishment  for  the  ofiences 
of  others;  that  the  restrictions  would  interfere  with  some  portion  of  his  legiti- 
mate  trade  in  a  manner  not  contemplated  by  himself  or  desirable  for  the 
interests  of  the  public. 

In  this  struggle  between  buyer  and  seller,  the  perplexity  of  which  is  brought 
home  to  the  amphibious  portion  of  the  community — that  is  to  say,  those  who 
are  in  both  capacities — the  appeal  was  made  to  the  Legislature,  resulting  in  the 
appointment  of  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  to  investigate  the 
sabject  in  all  its  bearings.  The  most  active  promoters  of  this  movement  were 
persons  not  in  trade,  and  consequiently  not  acquainted  with  all  the  practical 
uiflBiciUties  attending  the  undertaking.  But  the  progress  of  the  investigation 
hi  been  watched  with  much  interest  and  sincere  hopes  for  its  success  by  the 
respectable  portion  of  the  commercial  community  in  general.  The  conflicting 
nature  of  the  evidence,  and  the  various  remedies  proposed,  have  appeared  in 
the  abstracts  which  we  have  given  from  time  to  time ;  and  the  final  report  of 
the  Committee  is  published  entire  in  another  part  of  this  number. 

By  the  most  entnusiastic  promoters  of  the  crusade,  the  report  is  not  considered 
efficiently  definite  and  conclusive.  The  propositions  which  it  contuns  are  not 
of  that  sweeping  character  which  was  desired,  and  the  two  sides  of  the  question 
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are  placed  in  juxtopoeition,  in  suck  a  maimer  as  to  show  that  it  is  not  so  easy  to 
put  an  extinguisher  on  the  evils  complained  of,  as  some  persons  seem  to  imagine. 

It  is  obvious  from  the  tenor  of  the  questions  and  the  ramifications  of  the 
inquiry  during  its  progress,  that  the  Committee  were  not  prepared^  in  the  first 
instance  for  so  formidable  a  task  as  they  found  it  to  be,  and  that  the  information 
elicited  modified  considerably  the  preconceived  notions  originally  entertamed. 
We  consider  this  to  be  a  favourable  feature  in  the  Report,  as  it  denotes  impar- 
tiality, and  a  disposition  to  rely  rather  on  facts  than  on  theories.  The  Uoia- 
mittee  very  properly  recognize  the  distinction  between  fraudulent  adnheration 
or  substitution,  and  the  conventional  mixture  of  subetaaces  for  some  avowed 
object,  with  the  knowledge  and  consent  of  the  purchaser.  The  sale  of  artides 
of  inferior  quality  at  a  proportionate  price,  is  shown  to  be  unavoidable  and 
distinct  from  culpable  sophistication,  and  the  importation  of  inferior  or  partially 
damaged  drugs  n  also  sanctioned,  for  reasons  which  are  clearly  stated  in  w 
Beport.  These  points  being  conceded,  the  question  is  reduced  into  a  narrmr 
compass.  The  theoretical  aspirations  for  absolute  pubitt  are  thrown  aside^ 
and  the  objects  contemplated  in  the  proposed  legislation  may  be  briefly  stated 
to  be  the  exposxnre  of  adulteration  by  the  aid  of  science  and  improved  education, 
the  summary  punishment  of  persons  convicted  of  firaud,  the  supervision  of  these 
matters  bj  certain  public  bodies  invested  with  the  requisite  powers^  and  ihe 
introduction  of  such  precautionary  regulations  as  may  be  found  praetieaMe 
with  regard  to  the  sale  of  poisons.  The  Committee  also  recommend  the  reped 
ci  the  law  imposing  a  duty  on  patent  medicines,  which  has  for  many  yean 
disgraced  the  statute-book,  by  giving  the  Government  a  share  in  the  ill-gotta 
gains  of  quacks  and  impostors,  and  thus  lending  the  shadow  of  a  cloak  to 
unposition. 

A  subject  which  appears  to  have  occasioned  much  discussion  and  no  Iftlle 
perplexity,  is  the  adulteration  of  bread,  and  ^'  the  Committee  have  given  tlie 
provisions  of  the  Bread  Act  in  some  detail,  because  it  seems  to  them  to  compxne 
much  that  mi^  be  useful  in  framing  a  measure  applicable  to  adulteratioBi 
generally .'^  There  is  one  peculiarity  in  the  workmg  of  this  Act  whkfc  k 
deserving  of  notiee.  The  Act  imposes  the  most  severe  and  positive  rcsti'ictwi 
as  to  the  use  of  alum ;  not  only  is  the  mixing  of  alum  and  other  ingredSenb 
with  flour  or  bread  prohibited  under  a  penalty  of  £20,  but  the  premises  of  i 
baker  are  liable  to  mspection  under  search  warrant,  and  even  the  possessioD  of 
any  forbidden  insredient  is  an  ofience  punishable  by  fine  or  impnsonmeot 
Yet  in  spite  of  this  iron  grasp  of  the  law,  which  in  theory  "Seems  to  leave  tiw 
cnlprit  no  means  of  escape,  it  was  proved  before  the  Committee  that  the  cmtoB 
of  mixing  alum  with  bread  is  almost  universal.  If,  therefore,  the  Bread  Lanrii 
to  be  taken  as  a  specimen  of  legislation,  and  a  general  Act  of  Paiiiament  msn 
to  be  framed  affcer  that  model,  and  trt'M  the  same  result,  the  word  OENxnorx  woidd 
soon  be  expunged  from  the  English  dictionary.  The  diiference  of  opmxm 
amon^  the  scientific  witnesses  as  to  the  efiect  of  alum  on  the  health,  and  the 
state  m  which  it  exists  in  bread,  shows  the  necessity  for  a  frrrther  inrestigatkiB 
of  the  subject.  We  quite  agree  with  the  Committee  in  the  opinion  that  & 
experience  derived  from  the  Bread  Act  will  be  useful — not,  however,  m  a 
model  for  imitation,  but  as  the  type  of  a  species  of  legislation  '*  more  honoured 
in  the  breach  than  in  the  observance.^^ 

In  tracing  the  cause  of  failure  in  this  instance,  we  are  led  to  consider 
the  general  principles  which  should  be  observed  in  framing  such  a  law.  Then 
10  no  mistake  greater  than  that  of  supposing  that  an  Act  of  Parfiament  w31  lie 
operative  in  proportion  to  its  severity,  the  complication  of  its  machinenr,  ind 
the  excessive  amount  of  the  penalties.  A  moderate  penalty,  with  fkcifity  of 
detection,  and  an  inexpensive  mode  of  summary  conviction,  will  be  found  mure 
efficacious  than  the  most  terrible  punishment,  hedged  about  with  the  expense 
and  circumlocntion  of  a  court  of  law,  and  the  odium  of  **  breaking  a  fly  upon 
the  wheel."    A  baker  is  liable  to  a  penalty  of  £10,  or  six  months^  imprisomnent, 
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ing  in  his  possession  a  crystal  of  alum.    The  law  jumps  to  the  conclusion 
i  has  it  for  an  unlawful  purpose.   But  how  is  a  conviction  to  be  obtained  ? 
rdi  warrant,  which  a  magistrate  has  the  power  to  grant,  upon  grounds  <^ 
fltt  being  shown.    And  by  what  means  is  such  primd  facie  evidence 
•ble  ?    By  the  ud  ci  spies  in  his  service,  living  upon  his  pay,  and  bribed 
i»j  him.     Supposing   the  spy  to  be  found,  where  is  the  prosecutor? 
lanong  would  incur  the  expense  and  odium  of  hunting  down  a  baker, 
g  lum  to  prison,  and  his  family  to  the  workhouse,  because  he  had  a 
r  of  alum  on  his  premises.     Yet  such  is  the  state  of  the  law,  that  if  it  were 
sanried  into  effect,  almost  every  baker  in  the  kingdom  would  be  in  gaoL 
sding  against  a  baker  for  selling  adulterated  bread,  would  not  have  the 
lanuance  of  persecution  ;  but  the  fees  to  counsel  and  chemical  witnesses, 
lifaer  expenses  of  the  suit,  would  amount  to  more  than  the  gratification  of 
hag  a  baker  would  be  worth.     Any  person  who  could  afibrd  to  take  such 
dings  would  prefer  chan^g  his  baker,  and  the  poor  have  no  redress, 
ni  this  view  of  the  question,  it  wiU  be  seen  that  the  objects  to  be  desired 
iropoeed  new  law,  are  moderate  penalties,  a  summary  conviction,  and  a 
I  proseeator,  assisted  by  a  staff  of  chemical  inspectors,  and  acting  under 
fllBori^  of  a  public  Board  or  Boards,  as  suggested  in  the  report  of  the 
Bttoe.    Every  precaution  should  be  taken  to  confine  the  operation  of  the 
I  partieB  who  are  the  real  offenders,  and  not  to  involve  in  disgrace  and 
Imenl  those  who  may  be  in  fact  the  dupes  and  victims  of  others.     Evi- 
'  of  a  goilty  knowledge^  either  positive  or  inferential,  should  be  required  m 
eaee  before  conviction.    This  may  sometimes  be  attended  with  consider- 
Kfllciilty,  but  the  laws  are  made  for  the  protection  of  the  innocent,  and  it 
setter  that  rogues  should  sometimes  escape,  if  their  punishment  could  only 
ESseted  by  including  the  guilty  and  the  innocent  m  the  same  category. 
dering  tne  number  of  hands  through  which  commodities,  whether  British 
feign,  pass,  during  their  progress  from  the  original  producer  to  the  con- 
V  t^e  several  purposes  tor  which  they  are  required,   the  variations  in 
7  and  mode  of  preparation  suitable  for  different  purposes,  and  the  natural 
■oe  of  competition  on  the  quality  as  well  as  the  quantity  of  the  articles  for 
»  m  demand  exists,  it  must  be  obvious  that  no  law  which  human  ingenuity 
.  iofeiil  would  secure  the  public  against  the  possibility  of  imposition,  ana 
»  m  certain  extent  the  responsibility  must  be  shared  between  the  buyer  and 
fler.     Of  this  the  Committee  appear  to  be  fiilly  sensible,  but  the  object  of 
leconiaendations  appears  to  be  to  furnish  to  the  honest  portion  of  the 
I  the  best  means  of  protection  which  the  law  is  capable  of  am>rding  against 
rSbof  systematic  fraud  and  culpable  ignorance.    If  the  measure  proposed 
d  be  ^ENHid  insufficiettt,  it  may  be  taken  as  a  step  in  the  ri^ht  oirection, 
jEperience  will  dictate  the  amendments  required.    Hasty  legislation  on  a 
el  attended  with  so  much  difficulty,  would  be  improper  and  injudicious, 
hb  attempt  to  introduce  a  very  severe  and  sweeping  measure  would  in  all 
ihilky  defeat  its  own  object,  by  extending  the  field  of  opposition,  and 
nag  the  question  in  greater  intricacy.    Every  practical  means  should  be 
led  to  lacititate  the  exposure  and  punishment  oi  fraud  wherever  it  is  found 
iaL    Examples  may  be  found  in  high  places.    The  Government  takes  a  vote 
Aney  from  the  House  of  Commons  for  a  specific  object,  and  appropriate  a 
OA  of  it  (if  there  happen  to  be  an  overplus)  to  some  other  object  for  which 
loose  of  Commons  would  not  knowingly  have  granted  the  vote.     A  grocer 
vts  a  sura  of  Bioney  from  a  customer  for  a  specific  object  (a  pound  of 
t),  and  he  apfHropriates  a  portion  of  it  to  chicory  and  other  ingredients,  for 
h  tiie  csstomer  would  not  knowingly  have  given  the  money.     U  nquestkui- 
tiw  parties  prored  guilty  of  such  practices  ought  to  be  punished. 
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A  LICENCE  IN  PHARMACY. 

It  is  wortliy  of  remark,  that  persons  often  arrive  at  the  same  result  by  yery 
different  means.  Early  in  the  year  1841  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  was 
inaugurated  for  the  purpose  of  uniting  into  one  body  all  the  Chemists  and 
Drusgists  of  the  Kingdom,  for  the  advancement  of  Pharmacy  and  the  intro- 
duction of  such  a  imiform  system  of  education  as  should  ensure  to  the  profession 
and  the  public  the  safest  and  most  efficient  administration  of  medicine.  It 
formed  a  part  of  the  original  plan  that,  in  future,  all  Chemists  dispeusing  medi- 
dnes  should  be  licensed  as  in  France,  Germany,  and  other  civilized  nations,  and 
that  save  and  except  those  who  had  already  entered  the  trade,  no  person  should 
receive  a  licence  in  Pharmacy  without  previously  passing  an  examination.  To 
facilitate  the  accomplishment  of  the  desired  reformation,  a  course  of  education 
was  prescribed,  schools  of  Pharmacy  established,  and  the  lamp  of  knowledge 
was  ignited  both  in  London  and  in  the  leading  provincial  towns.  Eminent  pro- 
fessors were  retained,  a  fioard  of  Examiners  appointed,  a  library  and  museum, 
lecture-room,  and  other  requisites  provided,  and  everything  was  done  which 
could  be  effected  under  the  voluntary  system,  to  draw  mto  the  focus  of 
education  and  proficiency  the  rising  generation  of  Apprentices  who  were 
destined  to  shine  in  days  to  come  as  a  superior  race  of  Pharmaceutical  Chemists. 
In  a  detailed  outline  of  the  Association,  published  in  May,  1 841,  it  was  stated, 
*^  The  organization  of  a  judicious  plan  in  the  form  of  a  private  Society,  will,  if 
conducted  with  energy  and  perseverance,  become  the  groundwork  of  that  reform 
which  the  welfare  of  the  public  requires ;  the  Medical  Profession  in  general  will 
derive  advantage  from  the  increased  respectability  and  competence  of  those  who 
prepare  their  prescriptions ;  and  the  support  of  Government  in  completing  the 
success  of  the  measure  may  reasonably  be  expected." 

Some  of  the  leading  members  of  the  medical  profession,  approving  of  the 
object  contemplated,  dithough  not  at  first  sanguine  as  to  the  result,  gave  the 
Society  their  sanction,  and  watched  its  progress  with  interest,  occasionally 
attending  the  scientific  meetings  and  contributing  papers  which  were  puUished 
in  the  Transactions. 

The  public  paid  no  attention  to  these  proceedings,  the  press  vied  with  the 
public  in  quietness  on  the  subject,  a  royal  charter  of  incorporation  was  granted, 
but  beyond  this,  neither  the  Secretary  of  State  nor  the  House  of  Commons 
evinced  any  disposition  to  assist  or  interfere.  Petitions  were  presented  to 
Parliament  and  laid  on  the  table,  appeals  were  made  to  influential  members, 
and  politely  acknowledged,  and  for  a  long  time  the  movement  was  not  recog- 
nized as  one  in  which  the  public  interest  was  in  any  wav  concerned.  It  was 
supposed  to  be  a  class  question,  tending  towards  a  monopoly,  and  the  enjoyment 
of  exclusive  privileges  by  the  parties  who  were  exerting  themselves  m  the 
matter,  and  such  innovations,  as  they  are  termed,  are  usually  resisted,  or  at 
aXL  events  viewed  with  some  degree  of  jealousy,  as  an  interference  with  firee  trade. 

When  the  Phaimacy  Bill  was  introduced  into  Parliament,  it  was  originally 
framed,  on  the  principle  above  mentioned,  as  a  general  measure  for  the  regis- 
tration of  all  Chemists  and  Druggists,  prohibiting  any  person  not  so  regist^ed 
from  carrying  on  the  business,  and  requiring  all  future  Chemists  to  be  ex- 
amined prior  to  registration.  This  was,  in  effect,  a  licence  in  Pharmacy.  But 
the  House  of  Commons  objected  to  so  sweeping  a  measure,  and  in  the  Select 
Committee  the  Bill  was  considerably  pared  down.  The  Pharmaceutical  Society 
was  invested  with  some  additional  powers,  certain  honorary  titles  were  coib> 
ferred  on  its  members,  but  no  interference  with  free  trade  in  drugs  and  poisoiui 
was  permitted,  provided  always  that  unregistered  persons  availing  themsdves  of 
this  laxity,  did  not  assume  the  names,  titles,  &c.,  conferred  by  the  Act  upon 
registered  Pharmaceutists.  Armed  with  the  authority  conferred  by  the  Act, 
aluiough  not  possessed  of  the  extended  powers  originally  sought,  the  Society 
has  steadily  progressed,  and  in  each  succeeding  year  has  acquired  additional 
weight  and  influence. 
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Becent  disdosures  respecting  the  adulteration  of  food  and  drugs  have  opened 
the  eyes  of  the  public ;  the  incompetence  of  many  of  the  persons  who  aetl  in 
dangerous  substances  has  been  discussed ;  several  cases  of  poisoning  have  oc« 
curred,  illustrating  in  a  forcible  manner  the  laxity  of  the  law,  and  the  sacrifice 
of  life  which  results  from  free  trade  in  poisons  by  uneducated  persons. 

We  subjoin  an  extract  from  the  first  volume  of  this  Journal,  in  juxtaposition 
wiUi  one  from  a  leading  article  in  the  Times  of  last  week : — 


Times,  Aug.  25,  1856. 

It  requires  but  a  slight  portion  of 
common  sense  to  understand  how  im- 
portant an  ingredient  of  medical  success 
the  purity  of  drugs  must  be.  Drugs  are 
the  executive  of  the  medical  man,  and 
therefore  with  bad  or  inefficient  drugs 
he  acts  like  a  paralyzed  man,  whose 
limbs  refuse  to  obey  him.  The  Phy- 
sician may  have  the  most  exact  idea  in 
his  own  head  of  the  amount  of  drug 
power  which  he  wants  to  apply  to  the 
patient's  disease,  but  if  his  drug  deceives 
him,  and  contains  less  of  this  virtue  thui 
it  professes  to  do,  and  perhaps  even  that 
injured  by  some  foreign  admixture,  his 
whole  estimate  is  affected,  and  the  pro- 
cess becomes  a  piece  of  guess-work. 


PhtnrmaceuticalJoumal,  Nov.^  1841. 

The  Physician  imdergoes  an  expensive 
and  laborious  education — he  devotes 
much  time  to  pathdlogical  research — ^he 
carefully  observes  the  effect  of  remedies, 
and  calculates  to  a  fraction  the  dose 
which  his  experience  leads  him  to  pre- 
scribe. He  is  perplexed  with  the  uncer- 
tainty in  the  effect  of  his  prescription, 
and  may  probably  trace  it  to  the  variable 
quality  of  the  drugs,  but  here  his  power 
terminates.  Unless  he  will  collect,  pre- 
pare, and  compound  all  the  ingredients 
which  he  orders,  or  can  ensure  the  co- 
operation of  the  dispenser,  his  efforts 
must  inevitably  prove  abortive,  and  his 
credit  is  of  necessity  in  danger,  on  ac- 
count of  circumstances  not  under  his 
oontroL 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  passages  above  quoted  are  in  substance  identical, 
although  the  remarks  of  our  contemporary  are  more  forcibly  expressed. 

The  most  eloquent  appeal  to  the  common  sense  and  prudence  of  the  public 
is  contained  in  the  evidence  of  the  apprentice-boy,  who,  having  sold  to  a 
woman  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  arsenic  to  kill  fleas,  stated  before  the  coroner, 
"  Mercury  and  arsenic  are  the  same  thing  ;*'  and  in  answer  to  the  question  how 
much  arsenic  will  kill  an  adult,  replied,  ^*  A  teaspoonful."  That  boy  is  a  bene- 
&ctor  to  the  human  race.  Brevity  is  the  soul  of  wit,  and  this  laconic  display  of 
artless  simplicity  is  more  eloquent  than  a  volume  of  arguments  founded  on  un- 
disputed fiEM^ts.  There  is  nothing  new  or  startling  in  this  specimen  of  a  dealer 
in  poisons.  For  more  than  fifteen  years  we  have  been  endeavouring  to  con- 
vince the  public,  the  profession,  and  the  Legislature,  that  there  exists  in  the 
coantry  a  numerous  class  of  persons  of  whom  Peter  Reddln  is  the  type,  but  we 
liave  never  succeeded  in  finding  words  so  expressive  and  convincing  as  the  simple 
statement  of  the  boy  himself  "  Arsenic  and  mercury  are  the  same  thing^^ — 
— "  A  teaspoonfiil  of  arsenic  will  kill  an  adult." 

The  suggestions  offered  for  regulating  the  sale  of  poisons  and  checking  the 
adulteration  of  drugs,  bring  us  back  to  the  original  proposition — a  licence  in 
Pharmacy.     We  again  quote  from  the  2'imes  of  August  25th  : — 

*^  For  some  system  of  licensing  Chemists  there  is  unanimous  authority,  and  the 
Md  detfldls  of  the  case  at  Bolton,  which  we  publish  elsewhere,  furnish  additional 
proof  okT  the  occasional  ignorance  of  Chemists.  A  licence  given  upon  adequate 
examination  by  a  suitable  Board  would  secure  an  improvement  in  the  Chemist's 
infessional  knowledge,  and  this  would  give  him  a  greater  power  of  detecting 
adulteration  in  the  drugs  sent  him  for  purchase.  At  present  he  is  half  deceiving 
and  half  deceived.  With  an  Analytical  Board  appointed  by  Government  to  test 
imp<Hrted  drugs— another  step  which  most  of  the  evidence  favours — the  public 
v(rald  have  a  much  improved  security  against  this  evil ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  it 
is  satisfactory  to  notice  that,  even  previous  to  all  legislative  change,  the  work  of 
reform  had  begun  from  within,  in  the  improved  character  and  public  spirit  of  the 
chemical  profession  itself.'* 


IS8  CaU£L  XZPERI1CENT8. 

On  this  subject  liie  Coimmttee  observe  in  tbeir  Report : 

<*  The  question  of  licences,  however,  may  peihaps  be  properly  deferred  till  it  be 
seen  how  far  the  efforts  of  the  Pharmaceatical  Society  and  a  more  general  system  of 
inspection  maj  prove  suooessfuL* 

We  quite  agree  in  the  opinion  that  such  a  measure  ought  not  to  be  lias^y 
adopted,  as  the  terms  and  conditions  under  which  the  licence  should  be  granted 
require  serious  consideration ;  but  we  defer  our  remarks  on  this  subject  untH  a 
future  occasion.  

CEUEL  EXPERIMENTS, 

The  name  of  Orfila  will  always  be  associated  with  the  sdence  of  Tozieolc^. 
It  was  the  business  of  his  life  to  investigate  the  chemical  and  phyeiologieal 
action  of  poisons,  to  note  the  symptoms,  the  variations  in  t-he  efi&t  aocordiag 
to  the  dose  or  the  circumstances  under  which  it  is  administered,  the  antidotefli 
and  the  mode  of  treatment  most  efficacious  in  cases  of  poisoning.  The  ftcti 
elicited  in  the  course  of  these  researches  are  recorded  for  the  benefit  of  wua^ 
kind  among  the  ardbives  of  Science. 

Professor  Christison  and  Dr.  Taylor,  in  our  own  country,  have  devoied  i$ 
that  subject  their  especial  attention,  and  their  works  are  referred  to  in  <nBr 
oonrts  of  law  and  on  the  Ccmtinent  among  the  highest  authontdes  in  Toxicology. 
Much  of  the  information  contained  in  such  works  is  derived  from  the  history  of 
cases  of  accidental  or  criminal  poisoning,  the  particulars  of  which  have  bee& 
minutdy  investigated  and  carefmly  recorded,    out  it  not  unfrequently  happens 
in  these  cases  that  the  evidence  is  incomplete,  the  description  of  the  symptoof 
by  non-professional  witnesses  is  confused  and  contradictory,  doubts  exist  as  to 
the  quantity  of  poison  administered,  the  delicacy  of  the  test£,  the  modificatioB 
of  the  efied^s  and  appearances  by  the  matters  with  which  it  comes  in  contact. 
To  dear  up  these  doubts  experiments  are  necessary,  and  a  certain  amount  of 
crudty  to  animals  is  sometimes  unavoidable,  and  those  animals  are  usnalljr 
scAected  which,  in  regard  to  physiology,  constitution,  and  thdr  £[>od,  moft 
nearly  resemble  the  human  species.    In  connexion  with  this  subject  the  name 
of  Orfila  was  the  first  that  occurred  to  us,  because  we  believe  that  he  carried 
this  kind  of  research  further  than  almost  any  other  person,  and  displayed  iSie 
greatest  amount  of  ingenuity  in  the  mode  of  conducting  his  experiments,  and  in 
uie  deductions  at  which  he  arrived.     He  sometimes  performed  experiments  of 
this  kind  in  the  lecture-room,  to  illustrate  the  subjects  under  discussion,  t 
practice  for  which  the  plea  of  necessity  cannot  be  urged,  as  the  facts  having 
been  already  established,  a  repetition  of  the  torture  could  serve  no  good  parpose^ 
In  some  of  the  experiments  of  Magendie,  animals  were  literally  cut  to  pieces 
alive,  for  the  purpose  of  tracing  the  course  of  the  nerves,  and  ascertaining 
various  facts  relating  to  the  degree  of  sensation  in  different  parts,  and  other 
fhnctions  of  the  animal  economy.    In  reading  the  records  of  such  <^ratioDS» 
with  the  matter-of-fact  comments  on  the  behaviour  of  the  victim  whose  spinal 
nerves  are  under  investigation,  or  whose  intestines  are  partially  removeci  for 
the  performance  of  some  speculative  operation,  we  are  led  to  the  belief  that  the 
habit  of  witnessing  torture  must  blunt  the  feelings    Enthusiasm  for  scienoe,  aad 
the  desire  to  trace  out  some  important  fact  for  the  benefit  of  mankind,  aiiaj  in 
some  instances  overcome  every  other  consideration ;  those  who  frequently  cany 
on  these  researches  become  more  or  less  callous,  and  in  the  excitement  of  tne 
moment  pay  no  regard  to  the  feelings  of  the  animal,  as  the  Spanish  ladies,  from 
the  force  of  habit,  witness  the  sanguinary  and  mortal  conflicts  of  the  bullfight,  not 
only  without  a  shudder,  but  even  with  enthusiasm  and  delight.    The  sight  of 
blood  causes  some  persons  to  faint,  and  it  not  unfrequently  happens  that  medical 
students,  on  witnessing  the  first  surgical  operation,  are  carried  fainting  oat  of 
the  theatre,  or  obliged  to  hurry  away  to  save  themselves  from  this  exposiunk 
By  practice,  that  is  to  say,  by  familiarity  with  the  sight  of  suffering  in  varied 
formsi  the  nerves  lose  that  acute  sensibility  which  they  originally  possessed,  and 
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the  eye  can  watch  with  comparatiyely  Utile  emotion,  or  probably  with  a  pro- 
fessional interest,  scenes  which  at  a  foimer  time  would  have  overpowered  the 
faculties  through  the  medium  of  the  sympathies.  There  is  also  the  reflection 
that  the  operations  performed  are  for  the  relief  and  benefit  of  the  sufferers,  and 
that  it  is  a  part  of  the  duty  of  a  mecUcal  man  to  cheer  and  encourage  his 
patients,  and  not  to  increase  their  alarm  by  the  display  of  morbid  sentiment.  It 
is  fortunate  for  suflering  humanity  that  the  mind  is  susceptible  of  this  kind  of 
training,  that  by  experience  and  a  strong  eflbrt  of  the  will,  the  nerves  become 
braced,  and  the  brain  capable  of  exercising  its  functions  at  the  time  of  need.  If 
it  were  otherwise,  the  surgeon  would  never  be  sure  of  retaining  self-command, 
Us  iiand  irould  ^ake,  and  he  would  become  bew^dered  at  the  most  orttioal 
moment  during  an  operation,  when  the  life  of  the  patient  depended  on  his 
pieBenoe  of  nund.  This  wise  provision  of  nature,  which  fortifies  both  mind  and 
Mly  ler  aay  ezig^ies  that  may  arise,  is  liable  to  abuse .  The  power  of  witnessing 
loate  Bafferings  without  flinching  may  degenerate  into  a  morbid  indifference  or 
habitual  cmellT,  and  the  object  or  these  remarks  is  to  discourage  the  tendency  to 
seedless  experiments  of  this  nature,  which  have  been  promoted  by  the  discussions 
on  recent  cases  of  poisoning  hj  strychnia.  Such  experiments  by  students  or  other 
in^meaneneed  persons  are  quite  unjustifiable. 

.  ue  doubts  which  arose  during  Palmer^s  trial  were  founded  chiefly  on  pvo- 
fewional  mystification  between  the  advocates  pro  and  con.,  each  striving  to 
outvie  the  other  in  the  subtleties  of  scientific  hypothesis.  "No  doubt  existed  mb 
to  the  guilt  of  the  prisoner,  and  the  points  which  required  to  be  cleared  up  had 
referenoe  to  the  delicacy  of  the  tests  for  strychnia,  and  the  possibility  of  detect- 
iag  k  in  4i&rent  parts  of  the  body,  under  circumstances  likely  to  be  applicable 
to  ftitnie  cases.  Some  researches  for  tlus  purpose  might  be  necessary,  and  the 
fiicts  having  been  ascertained,  no  advantage  can  arise  from  a  repetition  of 
ei|>erimeiit8  die  result  of  which  is  already  known.  Dr.  Taylor,  when  asked 
•t  Faktter's  trial,  whether  he  had  himself  performed  certain  experiments,  re- 
plied that  he  had  not.  The  &cts  having  been  established  by  the  researches  of 
aHien,  lie  objected  to  torturing  animals  by  the  useless  repetition  of  such 
operatians.  Although  Mr.  Serjeant  Shee  twitted  him  with  his  humanity,  ap- 
parratly  with  a  view  of  disparaging  his  authority  as  a  toxicologist,  this  was 
obviously  one  of  the  "  tricks  of  the  trade,"  and  Dr-  Taylor  lost  no  credit  in 
liis  pro^flsional  capacity,  while  he  placed  himself  in  a  favourable  light  in  other 
BBipecti^  by  the  straightforward  avowal  of  his  conscientious  scruples  against 
needless  cruelty. 

Although  the  lower  animals  are  intended  for  the  service  of  mankind,  there 
sre'  limits  beyond  which  a  disregard  of  th^  suflerings  is  a  crime,  and  nothing 
but  necessity,  or  the  establishment  of  facts  of  great  importance  to  the  human 
raoe,  can  justify  or  extenuate  the  inflictions  to  which  they  are  subjected  in  the 
flMse  of  science.  Some  of  the  tortures  occasionally  perpetrated  are  too  horrible 
to  adiut  of  description,  but  we  may  take  a  mild  example  by  way  of  illustratiofi. 
A  dose  of  strychnia  is  given  to  a  dog.  As  soon  as  it  begins  to  operate,  each 
l^mptom  is  watched — the  time  and  period  of  duration  noted,  the  twitchings, 
tetamc  convuluons,  the  spasms,  the  appearance  of  distress,  the  intense  agony 
aid  paralysis,  the  intervals  of  relief  and  the  recurrence  of  the  paroxysms. 
Hours  pass  away^  the  animal  becomes  weaker — again  he  rallies,  and  another 
Mu^  ^isues;  he  becomes  fierce,  being  maddened  with  torment.  The  operator 
ii  veary,  and  retires  to  bed.  He  lays  his  head  on  his  pillow  and  enjojs  peaoefid 
ikndben,  wriule  his  victim,  shut  up  in  an  outhouse  too  fiir  off  to  disturb  hiv* 
hovk  unheard  and  unpitied,  until  exhausted  nature  releases  him  from  his 
■isery.  In  the  morning  the  man  of  science,  having  taken  his  breakfast,  pro* 
tteds  to  the  outhouse.  He  finds  the  do^  dead,  and  records  the  fact  in  hk 
note-book,  with  a  dozen  other  cases  of  a  similar  description,  the  principal  di& 
ference  consisting  in  the  number  of  hours  (from  one  to  twenty-four)  during 
ulndi  the  torture  was  protracted. 
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Since  writing  the  notes  of  the  Lecture  on  Strychnine  which  appeared  in  the  Augoit 
number  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Journal,  I  have  been  engaged  in  prosecuting  still  fiii- 
ther  the  inquiry  as  to  the  possibility  of  detecting  strychnine  in  ordinary  and  extra- 
ordinary circumstances.    These  later  researches  I  now  proceed  to  record. 

The  first  instance  I  refer  to  was  that  of  a  Scotch  terrier  dog,  which  was 
j>oisoned  by  a  minimum  dose  of  strychnine.  The  animal  was  about  eight  years  old, 
and  though  healthy,  was  not  in  the  best  condition.  Only  one-eighth  of  a  grain  of 
strychnine  was  administered  to  this  dog,  and  I  resolved  that  come  what  might— 
whether  the  animal  died  from  this  small  dose,  or  survived  its  effects— the  yarionfl 
organs  of  its  body  should  be  tested  for  strychnine.  The  following  are  the  symptoms, 
•&C.,  exhibited  by 

THE  SCOTCH  TERRIER  DOG. 

0  minute.    Received  \  gr.  of  strychnine,  along  with  a  J  lb.  beef  steak. 

2  hours  Sudden  jerks,  during  which  the  head  was  thrown  back; 

these  jerks  occurred  every  two  or  three  minutes  during 
one  hour. 

3  "  Tetanus  set  in.    At  first  the  spasms .  were  lengthy  and 

severe;  but  soon  they  became  mere  jerks — ^urine  was 
ejected — violent  and  heavy  breathings. 
3     "    10  minutes.    Repose — a  touch,  at  first  gentle,  but  afterwards  severe, 

failed  to  bring  on  the  spasms— when  motioned  to,  the 
dog  rose,  walked  about,  lapped  up  some  water,  and  in 
every  respect  behaved  itself  as  if  no  strychnine  had  been 
administered. 
3     "    20     "  The  fore  legs  became  convulsed,  whilst  the  hinder  legs 

remained  unaffected.    In  this  condition  the  dog  described 
a  skating  motion  round  the  room. 
"  Recovered  the  use  of  all  its  limbs  and  walked  about. 

"  Same  as  occurred  at  3  h.  20  m. 

*'  Repose,  with  occasional  jerks. 

Death. 

Though  I  have  stated  twelve  hours  to  be  the  period  at  which  the  above  dog 
succumbed  to  the  influence  of  strychnine,  yet  such  must  only  be  considered  the  pro- 
bable hour  of  death.  After  attentively  watching  the  dog  for  four  hours,  I  left  my 
laboratory  for  the  evening,  and  returned  in  ten  hours  thereafter,  being  fourteen 
hours  from  the  commencement  of  the  experiment,  and,  as  the  animal  was  stiE 
sensibly  warm,  I  judged  it  likely  that  it  must  have  died  about  two  hours  before  my 
return — in  other  words,  in  twelve  hours  from  the  administration  of  the  alkaloid. 

Hie  Scotch  terrier  dog  was  dissected  in  about  six  hours  after  its  death,  and  on 
examination  by  the  method  detailed  in  my  former  paper,  strychnine  was  detected  in 
(1 )  the  stomach  and  intestines,  (2)  the  muscles,  lungs,  Hver,  spleen,  kidneys,  and  heart» 
(3)  the  blood,  and  (4)  the  urine.  The  latter  was  found  in  the  bladder  after  the  death  of 
the  dog,  so  that  it  is  likely  it  was  all  secreted  after  the  spasms  commenced,  at  whidi 
time,  it  will  be  remembered,  the  then  secreted  urine  was  forcibly  ejected.  The  bonef 
of  this  animal  were  also  examined  for  strychnine.  The  process  followed  was  to  digest 
the  bones  in  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  till  all  the  earthy  matter  was  dissolved  out.  Tltit 
solution  so  obtained  was  filtered  through  muslin,  placed  in  an  evaporating  basin  on 
a  sandbath,  and  raised  to  a  temperature  verging  on  200®  F.    Concentrated  sulphuiic 
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add  was  added  till  it  ceased  to  cause  any  farther  precipitation;  the  mixture 
allowed  to  cod  and  settle,  when  the  supernatant  liquid  was  siphoned  ofL  To  this 
solution,  pulverized  chalk  was  added  till  the  former  was  nearly  neutralized,  when  the 
mixture  was  again  allowed  to  settle,  and  the  liquid  being  withdrawn,  was  placed  in 
a  bottle,  along  with  animal  charcoal,  and  agitated  repeatedly  during  forty-eight 
hours.  The  charcoal  was  subsequently  treated  with  alcohol,  the  alcoholic  extract 
evaporated  to  dryness,  and  tested  with  bichromate  of  potash  and  sulphuric  acid.  No 
9€Ulsfactory  evidence  of  the  presence  of  strychnine  in  the  bones  was  obtained. 

lie  above  experiments  demonstrate  that  an  animal  poisoned  by  a  minimum  dose 
of  strychnine,  may  live  twelve  hours  after  partaking  of  that  alkaloid,  and  yet  quite 
distinct  evidence  of  the  administration  of  the  poison  will  be  found  in  the  remains 
of  the  animal  after  its  death.  The  comparatively  lengthened  period  during  which 
the  Scotch  tbrribb  dog  survived  its  minimum  dose  of  strychnine,  as  contrasted 
with  tiie  WHrrs  dog  or  black  jh>o  which  received  much  larger  doses,  led  me  at 
first  to  surmise  that  possibly,  as  a  general  rule,  the  rapidity  of  the  physiological 
symptoms  might  be  taken  as  an  index  of  the  quantity  of  strychnine  actually 
administered;  but  the  following  experiments  give  no  countenance  to  such  an  opinion. 

Through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Williamson,  Veterinary  Surgeon,  I  had  placed  at 
my  disposal  three  healthy  greyhounds,  which  had  been  handed  over  to  him  for 
detraction.  These  dogs  were  condemned  to  death  for  an  over-display  of  their 
hunting  propensities,  in  worrying  a  flock  of  sheep,  and  were  in  every  respect  in  good 
condition.  Two  of  these  three  animals  formed  the  subjects  of  the  following  experi- 
ments : — 

THE  FIBST  ORETHOUND — FOUB  TEABS  OLD. 

0  minute.    3  grains  stryclinine  were  placed  on  its  tongue. 
38  minutes.  Showed  symptoms  of  uneasiness. 

53        "        Bepeated  rising  and  running  about— each  side  being  alter- 
nately spasmodically  affected. 
"        Heavy  breathings. 
**        Kan  about  at  signal. 

Leapt  from  the  ground,  throwing  its  head  backwards,  and  fell 
in  a  tetanic  fit. 
**        Hepose.    Gentle  breathing. 
'*        Spasms.    Heavy  breathing. 
'<        Bepose.    Gentle  breathing. 
«       Death. 

THE  SECOND  GBETHOUND — FIFTEEN  MONTHS  OLD. 

0  minute.    1  grain  stcychnine  on  tongue. 

8  minutes.  Uneasy. 
13        *'        More  uneasy. 
16        "        Very  uneasy. 

18  '*        Tetanic  spasms. 

19  "        Heavy  breathing. 

21  '<  Jaws  clenched.    Repose. 

23  "  Spasms.    Heavy  breathing. 

26  "  Bepose. 

28  ^  Spasms. 

29  **  Bepose. 
33  <'  Death. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  fibst  obethound,  which  received  three  grains  of 
strychnine,  resisted  the  spasmodic  symptoms  for  one  hour,  and  was  killed  by  its 
luge  dose  in  one  hour  and  a  half;  whilst  the  second  obeyhound,  which  had 
pirtaken  of  one  grun  of  strychnine,  was  overpowered  by  tetanus  in  eighteen 
odnutes,  and  died  in  thirty-three  minutes.  In  other  words,  the  dog,  with  the 
tbree  grains  of  strychnine  to  battle  against,  withstood  their  preliminary  action, 
ttd  combated  with  their  fatal  designs,  for  periods  of  time  tbree  times  greater  than 
those  observed  in  the  instance  of  the  dog  which  received  only  one  grain  of  strychnine. 
Some  idbwance  must  of  course  be  granted  for  the  diversity  in  the  ages  of  the  two 
gKyfaounds;  but,  notwithstanding  that,  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  no  dependence  can 
be  pUoed  on  tiie  time  of  the  duration  of  the  physiological  symptoms,  as  an  index  of  the 
total  quantity  of  strychnine  given  to  an  animaL  Indeed,  were  the  above  experiment 
^^aot  taken  as  evidence  on  this  point,  we  would  be  compelled  to  assume  the  rather 
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•tnaige  liieoiy,  thai  the  xesttlts  of  the  action  of  atrycfaDiiie  (m  the  animal  eyittn 
were  m  time  euictif  in  the  invene  ratio  of  the  amount  of  the  poison  adminiatrnd. 

I  ha¥e  now  more  particulariy  to  refer  to  the  influence  which  tfae  patre£aetiifie 
agents  exert  on  strychnine,  aaid  to  the  powibiiity  of  detecting  that  alkaloid  in  Ihe 
rpffii^m^  of  an  animal  which  has  been  buried  for  Boa>e  time.  Three  yean  and  a  Intf 
■go,  a  large  dog,  about  twelve  years  old,  belonging  to  the  Messrs.  DouU,  of  £d&D^ 
Imrgh,  was  supposed  to  have  ailghtiy  injuped  a  child,  and  from  the  popular  notion  a( 
the  tendeocy  of  sach  ahurt  to  lead  to  hydrophobia, should  the  inflicter  of  Itever  a» 
mad,  the  dog  was  ordered  by  the  police  to  be  destroyed.  The  late  proprietocs  of  <he 
aidmal(wfao  are  also  my  informaxits)  accordingly  gave  it  about  ibur  gniaa  of 
strychnine,  made  tip  into  a  Inread  pill  of  the  size  €£  a  small  marble,  and  endoaed  in  a 
bread  roll.  In  tfaree-qnarters  of  an  hour  spasms  came  on,  and  shortly  thereaftei; 
being  surprised  at  the  lengti]  of  time  the  dog  lived,  the  performers  of)  the  eKperuaeigt 
hit  iLe  animal  on  the  liead  with  an  iron  instrument,  and  it  then  ceased  straggUm^ 
Wben  dead,  the  dog  was  placed  in  a  large  box  and  buried.  In  company  with  lbs 
bte  proprietors  of  the  dog,  as  also  my  assistant,  Mr.  Allan  G.  Mackay,  I  reeeatly 
exhumed  the  coffin  and  its  contents.  The  latter  consisted  of  the  bones  of  the  dog; 
loosely  oovered  with  a  more  or  less  thick  layer  of  adipoeere  and  hair,  intermin^^ied 
-with  some  dark  coloured  earthy  matter.  The  shell  was  found  four  feet  below  tfas 
OTT&ce  of  tlie  ground,  resting  on  a  clayey  soil,  above  wluch  was  a  stratum  «f 
garden  earth.  On  the  exterior  sur£u3e  of  the  bottom  of  the  ooffin  was  found  a  fiUaly 
matter,  of  the  consistence  of  butter,  which  had  evidently  oozed  through  the  woodea 
plank,  to  which  it  still  adhered. 

The  following  parts  were  examined  for  strychnine. 

A.  Adipoeere  and  hair. 

B.  The  earthy  matter  from  the  r^on  of  the  stomach. 

C.  The  earthy  matter  from  all  other  parts. 

D.  The  fatty  matter  on  bottom  of  coffin. 

E.  The  coffin  roughly  cleaned. 

F.  The  bones  with  loosely  adhering  decayed  matter. 

Each  of  the  various  parts  was  treated  separately  by  |he  oxalic  acid  and  chaxooal 
process  previously  detailed.  The  coffin  was  previously  broken  into  splinters,  and 
the  bones  smashed  into  fragments.  The  other  parts  were  reduced  to  as  fine  a  state 
of  division  as  possible.  On  being  tested,  strychnine  was  distinctly  detected  in  the 
extract  from  ( 1)  the  bones  and  (2)  the  coffin,  but  indistinctly  and  unsatisfactorily  in 
(1)  the  adipoeere  and  hair,  (2)  the  earthy  matter  from  the  region  of  the  stomach,  (3) 
the  earthy  matter  from  other  parts,  and  (4)  the  fatty  substance  from  the  bottom  of 
the  coffin.  The  greater  portion  of  the  bones,  after  being  treated  with  oxalic  acid, 
were  placed  in  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  and  examined  in  the  same  manner  as  that 
followed  with  the  bones  of  the  Scotch  terrier  dog,  and  no  strychnine  was  found. 
Another  portion  of  the  bones  was  treated  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  acid 
solution  nearly  neutralized  with  chalk,  and  digested 'with  charcoal;  whilst  a  third 
portion  was  acted  upon  by  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  nearly  neutralized  with  chalk,  and 
the  solution  decanted  off,  and  agitated  with  animal  charcoal.  In  neither  instance 
was  strychnine  detected.  Two  points  in  this  inquiry  are  worthy  of  notice:  the  first 
is,  in  reference  to  the  death  of  the  dog.  It  is  difficult  to  come  to  a  condusion  re- 
garding the  particular  agent  which  caused  its  decease.  Two  forces  were  at  work, 
viz.,  the  strychnine  and  the  iron  instrument.  If  the  strychnine  was  the  immediate 
cause  of  death,  this  case  remains  as  an  instance  of  ordinary  poisoning  by 
strychnine,  but  if  the  death  was  hastened  by  the  blow  which  was  dealt  extemaUy, 
then  the  case  assumes  a  new  aspect.  Granting  that  the  Mow  hastened  the  death, 
and  of  necessity  we  admit  that,  by  so  lessening  the  period  during  which  strychaiDe 
could  be  allowed  to  difiuse  itself  through  the  animal  system,  we  diminish  the  chaaoes 
of  finding  it  where  it  was  found  in  greatest  quantity,  viz.,  surrounding  or  in  the  bones. 
The  second  x>oint  I  wish  to  allude  to,  is  the  presence  of  numberless  maggots,  te, 
l^p^ing  on  the  remains  of  this  ancient  poisoned  dog. 

As  another  instance  of  the  possibility  of  finding  strychnine  in  the  renuuDS  of  an 
animal  poisoned  by  strychnine,  I  have  to  bring  forward  the  results  of  my  exsai- 
aation  o€  the  d^tfris  of  a  small  house  terrier  destroyed  by  that  poison  two  yean  and 
a  half  ago.  I  am  indebted  for  this  case  to  my  assistant,  Mr.  John  J.  J.  Kyle  (a 
relation  of  the  late  proprietor  of  the  dog),  who  kindly  exhumed  and  brought  to  me 
the  bones  covered  wit^  a  mouldy  substance,  as  also  the  earth  immediately  sacroiuidiag 
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theee.  The^xaaiination  was  conducted  as  in  the  previous  inttanee,  and  strychoiDe  was 
detected  lit  the  oxalic  acid  extract  of  the  hones.  The  earth  did  not  yield  any  eFidenoe 
of  the  poison,  neither  did  the  bones  (after  treatment  with  oxalic  acid)  when  acted 
OB  by  hydrochloric  acid.  There  were  not  so  many  porUons  to  examine  in  the  in«tftn<y 
at  present  under  review,  as  the  dog  had  not  been  buried  in  a  oofSn,  so  that  the  vanons 
pvrts  were  not  kept  together. 

WliSst  proseet^mg  these  inqmries,  my  attention  was  directed  to  certain  powders, 
ostensibly  mid  as  vermm  kUlen,  and  which  are  donbtless  very  nsefnl  for  the  pnrpotes 
they  are  aold  far.  There  are  two  of  snch  whidi  speciaiy  cafi  for  not&ee  here,  as  they 
mm  ia  gseater  part  composed  «f  strychnine  in  a  tnelv  divided  state.  I  refer  to 
MfiHiter'alsi&Uible  Vermin  and  Insect  Destroyer/' and  ''Battle's  Vermin  KiUer.* 
Botk  ase  zieicidaziy  6<^  in  paper  packsges  to  any  one  who  dhooeet  to  ask  for  theoa^ 
snd  paj  the  stun  of  thsec^enee.  That  both  ^  killers''  contain  severally  as  much 
stryehniiie  as  is  sufficient  to  be  fatal  to  man,  may  be  at  once  observed  by  examining 
the  qiuuitity  burnished  in  eax^  packet;  but  that  there  might  not  be  the  slightest 
dgnlit  on  tlus  suhject,  I  have  given  one  of  Hunter's  packages  to  a  gbethouivd,  and  a 
BBOOBd  to  an  Engush  terrier  dog.  In  both  instances,  the  axumals  were  most 
vSoleDtlj  affected  by  tetanus,  and  died  in  a  shorter  time  than  any  other  animal 
I  liare  poisoned  hy  the  pure  strychnine  itself.  Not  only  so,  but  on  exami* 
nataoa  of  the  remains  of  the  aidmais,  strychnine  was  detected  in  every  part. 
It  ia  4nrely  time  Ifiat  some  restrictiou  should  be  put  upon  the  sale  of  strychnine  and 
other  4eadly  poisons,  either  pure,  or  mixed  with  some  slight  colouring  matter.  It  is 
notorioas  that  gamekeepers  and  other  servants  of  landed  proprietors  have  been  loag 
in  the  faidut  of  strewing  strychnine  embedded  in  the  carcases  of  smaller  animals, 
over  the  lands  they  protect,  for  the  avowed  purposeof  destroying  vermin ;  but  where  00 
much  risk  attends  the  procedure,  and  the  chances  of  the  wrongful  application  of  the 
sfeiychniiie  are  so  many,  it  appears  much  to  be  desired  Uiat  the  present  partially 
restricted  sale  of  pure  strychnine  for  purposes  which  are  not  strictly  medical,  and 
the  altogether  free  sale  of  coloured  strychnine  in  packets  which  do  not  bear  its 
name,  should  be  at  least  circumscribed,  if  not  entirely  prohibited. 

APPENDIX. 

My  msaistant,  Mr.  John  J.  J.  Kyle,  has  succeeded  in  detecting  strychnine  in  the 
stoBiach  and  intestines  of  three  fuU-grown  mice,  to  which  the  alkaloid  had  been 
administeied  along  with  cheese.  The  process  he  followed  was  that  of  Stas,  using 
cUorofom  instead  of  etb^.  He  was  not  successful  in  demonstrating  the  proseiice 
of  sliychmne  in  the  other  organs. 


ORIGINAL  AND  BXTRACTED  ARTICLES. 


THE  BOTANY  OF  THE  CRIMEA. 


TO  THE  EDITOR  OF    THE  PHARMAOEUTICAL  JOUBNAIi. 

DsaB  SiSf — ^  hsLwe  taken  the  liberty  of  writing  the  foUomng  paper  to  you, 
thinking  you  might  be  interested  in  the  botany  of  the  Crimea.  I  was  one  of  tha 
students  who  attended  the  lectures  provided  by  the  Pharmaceutical  Society 
IB  1855,  from  which  I  received  much  pleasure  and  instruction,  as  I  am  sure 
every  one  who  attended  them  must  have  done.  I  was  unfortunately  only  three 
monthB  in  the  Crimea,  and  consequently  my  observations  of  the  country  must 
necessarily  be  limited^  but,  such  as  they  are,  I  lay  them  before  you.  I  was 
Gkewise  mudb  inconvenienced  from  the  want  of  botanical  books,  and  had  it  not 
beai  for  a  friend  of  mine,  I  could  not  have  done  the  little  I  have.  I  was  under 
canvas  the  whole  time  I  remained  in  the  Crimea,  but  I  managed,  with  the^  aid 

of  8(nne  rough  grey  Turkish  paper  which  I  fortunately  procured  at  Kadikoi,  to 

preserve  a  good  many  of  the  plants  that  I  collected. 
The  climate  of  the  Crimea  is,  as  I  suppose  you  are  aware,  extremely  hot  in 

BUDuner,  and  piercingly  cold  in  winter — the  thermometer  frequently  sinking  to 

U%  and  I  beHeve  sometimes  even  lower.  Kow  this  would  be  thought  extremiely 
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trying  to  even  some  of  our  native  delicate  plants,  and  jret  the  vine  grows  here 
in  great  luxuriance  and  perfection,  with  no  protection  whatever  from  the 
winter^s  cold ;  and  some  of  the  wines  produced  from  the  Crimean  ^rape  may 
vie  in  flavour  with  some  of  the  best  of  France.  The  general  vegetation  of  the 
Crimea  is  extremely  luxuriant.  A  few  days  after  tne  disappearance  of  the 
snow,  the  plants  began  to  spring  up  all  around,  as  if  by  magic ;  and  when  I 
left  the  Crimea  in  May,  you  could  walk  literally  on  a  carpet  of  flowers. 

I  think  a  slight  notice  of  the  geological  formation  of  the  Crimea  will  not  be  out 
of  place  here,  before  I  go  on  to  enumerate  the  plants  that  I  either  collected  or 
noticed.  The  predominant  rock  in  the  southern  portion  of  the  Crimea  is  lime- 
stone ;  this  varies  from  the  hard  limestone  of  Balaclava  to  the  shelly  chalk  of 
Inkermann ;  about  Eamara,  the  hills  are  chiefly  composed  of  conglomerate,  and 
the  soil  below  seems  to  be  formed  of  this  rock,  decomposed  and  reduced  to 
powder  by  the  action  of  the  heavy  rains  and  frost.  Near  Tchergoum  sandstone 
IS  plentiful ;  here  the  Tchernaya  pursues  its  course  between  banks  of  soft 
sandstone  for  some  distance.  From  the  Mackenzie  and  Feduichine  hills,  whose 
aspect  is  southerly  and  exposed  to  the  full  force  of  storms  of  wind  and  rain  from 
the  west  and  south-west,  the  soil  has  been  washed  away  and  their  cretaceous 
composition  exposed,  their  white  sides  contrasting  strongly  with  the  darker 
colour  of  the  dome-shaped  hills  of  Jura  limestone,  or  ooute,  which  bound  the 
numerous  ravines  or  valleys  at  their  base.  In  most  of  the  rocks  are  fossil 
remains  of  marine  animals,  proving  clearly  the  once  submerged  condition  of 
the  country ;  blocks  of  greenstone  are  found,  containing  Ammonites  from  an 
inch  to  a  foot,  or  even  more,  in  diameter,  of  many  species,  besides  many 
imivalves  and  bivalves,  amongst  which  Nautilus  and  Ostrea  abound.  Detached 
boulders  of  granite  are  also  found  here  and  there  on  the  surface. 

One  of  the  first  plants  to  make  its  appearance  in  the  Crimea  and  herald  the 
approach  of  spring  is  the  snowdrop ;  this  is  almost  precisely  the  same  as  our 
English  one,  only  it  struck  me  that  the  leaves  are  generally  much  wider.  This 
is  succeeded  by  the  crocus,  which  covers  the  hills,  and  which  is  not  the  saffiron 
crocus,  as  stated  by  some  person  writing  from  the  Crimea*  Just  as  the  gay 
flowers  of  the  crocus  are  disappearing,  violets  and  primroses  flower  in  great  pro- 
fusion ;  some  of  the  latter  are  extremely  beautiful,  being  all  shades  of  pink  and 
lilac.  It  is  the  beginning  of  April,  and  the  hills  are  now  covered  by  the  bright 
blue  flowers  of  the  Scilla  bifoUa^  forming  a  pleasing  contrast  with  the  beautiful 
green  carpet  from  which  they  spring.  The  Mercurialis  perennis  and  Ranuncuha 
Ficaria  now  cover  most  of  the  hills,  and  the  Asplenium  Trichomanes  and  A,  Ruia 
muraria  are  found  on  most  of  the  shady  rocks,  along  with  another  fern,  which  is, 
I  think,  peculiar  to  the  Crimea.  About  a  mile  from  Kamara,  in  a  northerly 
direction,  are  some  rocks,  called  by  the  men  the  "Beehive  liocks  ;^'  at  their  foot 
the  Fumaria  cava  grows  with  brilliant  yellow  flowers.  On  ascending  the  rock, 
I  found  an  old  tree  covered  with  Polypodium  vulgare,  which  I  at  once  appro- 
priated to  myself.  The  Euphorbia  amygdaloides  is  plentiful  amongst  the  brush- 
wood which  covers  the  hills,  together  with  many  other  species. 

May  comes  in,  and  the  vegetable  kingdom  receives  fresh  vigour  from  the 
beautiful  weather  that  we  now  enjoy;  the  earth  is  beautifully  variegated  with 
the  different  species  of  Verordca^  Salvia^  Vicia,  Lathyrusy  and  the  different 
species  of  Orchis,  which  grow  to  a  great  size,  some  of  them  being  two  feet  or 
more  in  height,  and  of  the  most  fantastic  shapes  and  beautiful  colours,  while 
others  are  of  the  same  uniform  green  colour,  stems,  leaves,  and  flowers.  On 
the  west  side  of  Balaclava,  on  the  heights,  the  Iris  pumila  grows  in  profusion, 
contrasting  with  the  large  yellow  spikes  of  the  Asphodelus  luteuSy  which  is  here 
very  common.  The  Hyacinthus  racemosusy  with  its  peculiar  grape-like  flowers, 
IS  rather  common  about  Kamara. 

The  last  botanical  ramble  which  I  had  in  the  Crimea  was  about  the  20th  oi 
May ;  in  this  excursion  I  visited  the  Aqueduct  and  Tchernaya;  near  the  Aque* 
duct  I  found  the  Reseda  odorata  growing  plentifully,  and  although  much  larger 
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than  that  cultiyated  in  our  gardens,  its  scent  was  quite  as  delicate.  The 
Hyosqfoinus  niger  also  grows  here  uncommonly  fine,  as  does  also  the  Aconitam 
napeUwt.  I  coUected  also  some  fine  specimens  of  Papaver  Rhceas,  Aristolochia 
demaittts,  and  a  specimen  of  the  rare  Arum  trUohatum,  I  noticed  the  Co- 
nium  maculalum  growing  plentifully  here. 

I  have  made  a  list  of  all  the  plants  I  found  in  flower,  which  I  subjoin :— • 


Aspleniom  trichomanes 
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Ftimiila  yalffaris  
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Rocks  near  Eamara 
it        it         it 

Hills  and  plains  near  Kamara 
Common  eyerywhere 
Common  about  Kamara 

Crocus  yemus  

Gkdanthus  niyalis 

Sdlla  bifolia  

Hills  and  plains  about  Tchergoum  and  Kamar 

Hills  and  plains  near  Kamara 
((               tt                  tt 

Yiola  odorata 

•*     canina 

"     tricolor 

tt               tt                  tt 

Banunculus  ficaria   

Mercurialis  perennis 

Arabis  Alnina  

Moist  places  near  Wamoutka 

Hills  and  plains  near  Tchergoum  and  Kamara 

Rocks  near  Kamara 

Polypodiam  yulgare 

Luzula  sylyatica  

Beehiye  rocks  near  Kamara 
Common  at  Ejunara 

Near  Baidar 

Draba  aizoides  

Rock  near  Baidar 

Euphorbia  amygdaloides 
Hyacinthns  racemosus... 
Lencojum  yemum 

Woods    ** 

Hills  near  Kamara 

Hill  by  the  Tchemaya,  Tchergoum 

Near  Tchergoum 

Common  about  Kamara 

Tossilaffo  farfara  

Fumaria  ^oHda  ..t,.tTt..tf 

"        caya    

Base  of  the  Beehiye  rocks 

Galium  yerum  

Myosotis  nalustris 

Valley  near  Tchergoum 
Aqueduct  near  l*chergoum 
Tchergoum  and  Kamara 

M                      ((                      tt 

T*nwaria  yp9ca  .,...r..r..T 

AnthAinifl  Aotula    

"         nobilis 

tt                    It                      «( 

Sazifiraga  trldactylites .. . 

Ranunculus  auricomus... 

^          aquatilis   ... 

Thymus  serpyllum  

Diaothns  guttatus.  Bieb.. 
TYifolium  renens  

Rock  near  Tchemaya,  Tchergoum 

Tchergoum 

Tchemaya,  Tchergoum 

Near  Wamoutka 

Rock  near  the  Aqueduct 

Valley  near  Kamara 

Tarazacam  officinale   ... 
Iris  pumila 

Near  Kamara 
Heights  near  Balaclava 
Tchersoum 

Valya  sylye^tH^   ......... 

Capsella  Bursa- pastoris 
Vicia  senium 

Near  Kamara 

Valley  near  Kamara 

Near  the  Aqueduct,  Tchergoum 

Near  Tchergoum 

Woods  near  Baidar 

Ilyoscyamus  niger   

Acooitum  Napellus 

Aristolochia  Clematitis 
Pyros  Mains  Tr.TTrTtTTt»TTr 

BO^a  canina       T.rrr-rn-trtrt* 

Valley  near  Kamara 

Dell,  near  bathing-place.  Balaclava 

Near  Tchergoum 

Hill  near  Kamara 

Valley  near  Kamara 

Near  Tchergoum 

Valley  near  Kamara 

Hill  near  Tchergoum 

Near  Tchergoum 

Hills  and  yiJleys  about  Kamara 

**    rubiirinosa 

Reseda  odorata 

Coronilla  Emerus     

Laihjrrus  tuberosus 

Arum  trilobatum 

Orobus  yarius   

Ooosnia  taurica.^.'. 

Hdianthemum  yulgare... 
Poeonia  p^r^rina 

Jasminum  fruticans 

Aly  Bsom  montanum 

Hill  near  Kamara 
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I  also  eoUected  six  other  species  of  Euphorbia,  four  speeies  of  Veromca^  five 
of  Orchis,  and  several  LepidiumSy  Lamiums,  and  Vvcias;  and  I  noticed,  thoo^ 
not  in  flower,  quantities  of  Salvia  officinalis^  Coniwn  mactdatum,  sand  Arum  maem" 
Jatmn ;  indeed,  so  plentiful  is  the  latter  plant  almost  eyerywhere,  that  m  thne  of 
scarcitj  I  should  think  it  might  be  useful  as  food,  that  is,  the  c<nrmiiS)  properif 

?repared ;  the  hills  about  Kamara  are  covered  with  the  Jun^p&nu  c&mmuwu. 
'he  following  is  a  description  of  a  little  plant  very  common  in  the  Crimea,  but 
of  which  I  do  not  know  the  name. 

Bulb  ovate,  about  one  or  two  inches  below  ground ;  leaves  afl  radical,  lon^ 
narrow,  recurved,  pubescent,  covered  with  very  short  hairs.  Scape  from  three  to 
four  inches  high,  rising  from  the  centre  of  the  leaves,  simple,  cylmdrical,  smoot&i 
white,  terminated  by  a  short  raceme  of  flowers,  with  peduncles  about  the  lenstk 
of  the  petals,  and  long  bracts.  Perianth  of  a  white  colour,  with  a  green  stnpe 
down  the  outside  of  the  petal.  Sepals  three,  petals  three.  Stamens  six,  shorter 
than  petals;  filaments  smooth,  flattened,  ununited.  Anthers  yellow.  Ovwy 
three-celled,  with  axiUary  placentae.  Style  smooth,  simple.  Stigma  httamj 
perceptible. 

Found  in  dry  sandy  soil  on  the  hUb  and  plains  throughout  the  fO«th  of  ^ 
Crimea.     Common  ;  flowers  in  March,  Aprit  and  May. 

The  hills  of  the  south  of  the  Crimea  are  for  the  most  part  covered  widt  t 
growth  of  brushwood,  consisting  of  the  Corylus  aveUana,  Junipenu  commumij 
Carpinus  betulus,  Pyrus  mahis^  and  the  Crimean  dwarf  oak,  &c.,  &c. ;  and  these 
grow  so  thickly,  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  make  your  way  through  them; 
and  as  snakes  and  lizards  abound  among  the  dry  leaves,  an  extended  walk 
through  these  places  is  neither  desirable  nor  pleasant. 

I  regret  to  say  that  most  of  my  plants  were  spoilt  in  our  voyage  from  ika 
Crimea,  being  put  in  a  damp  place,  where  they  got  mildewed. 

I  should  have  made  this  communication  to  you  before,  but  I  was  seized  wA 
an  attack  of  pleuritis  on  our  voyage  to  Gibraltar,  and  I  have  not  been  able  to 
leave  my  bed  for  the  last  three  weeks. 

Believe  me  to  remain,  yours  sincerely, 

W.  A.  Moss, 
Hospital,  92nd  Highlanders,  Gibraltar,  Dispenser,  92nd  Highlanders. 

July  lOlh,  1856. 


EFFECTS  OF  THE  PRESENCE  OF  SULPHUR  TN  COAL  GAS 

BY  FREDERICK  W.  OBIFFIN,  PH.I>. 

My  laboratory  is  supplied  with  distilled  water  from  a  small  copper  boiler  sat 
in  a  sheet  iron  case  over  a  ring  gas-burner,  about  five  inches  in  diametflf. 
Immediately  above  the  flame  nodular  excrescences  appear,  which  gradaallj  fiiB 
off*  and  cover  the  slate  beneath  with  a  considerable  quantity  of  a  floccslaDit 
greenish- white  substance,  amounting  in  a  couple  of  months  to  at  least  kolf  tt 
ounce.  This  becomes  of  a  dark  green  colour  when  m<Hstened;  in  a  haeget 
quantity  of  water  the  greater  part  readily  dissolves,  giving  a  dull  erecn  soltztum. 
A  portion,  however,  remains  unacted  on,  but  this  liEewise  instanuy  dissolves  on 
the  addition  of  a  few  drops  of  hydrochloric  acid,  leaving  a  minute  residue  of 
black  scales,  which  were  found  to  consist  of  oxide  of  iron  derived  firom.  ihe 
rusting  of  the  outer  case,  but  not  more  that  .407  per  cent.  The  bulkof  tlie 
substance  was  soon  ascertained  to  be  sulphate  of  copper ;  there  were  also  wmtik 
portions  of  chlorine  and  lime  (doubtless  from  leakage  of  the  water  witlun  Hie 
boiler),  and  traces  of  sulphate  of  iron.  Heated  in  a  glass  tube  rt  gave  eff  A 
copious  amount  of  water.  No  turbidity  was  produced  by  mixing  its  sokitioB 
with  hydrochloric  acid,  nor  was  there  the  slightest  smell  of  sulphurous  acid 
when  moderately  concentrated  sulphuric  or  hydrochloric  acids  were  poavBl 
over  it ;  hence  it  was  unmixed  with  sulphite  or  hyposulphite  of  copper.    In  t 
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quantitative  examination,  31.600  grsr.  gave  29.888  grs.  of  sulphate  ofhtayt%,  and 
22.927  grs.  yielded  7.26  of  oxide  of  copper.  Hence  it  will  be  seesti  to  present 
nearly  the  normal  composition  of  crystallized  sulphate  of  copper ;  thus — 

TheoraticaL        £fflore8ceiiee  on  Boiler. 

Oxide  of  copper  32.0     32.085 

Sulphuric  add 32.0    •     31.809 

Water    36.0    

The  solphniroas  acid  first  produced  from  the  flame  probably  combines  with 
the  filn  of  oxide  on  the  surface  of  the  heated  metal  to  form  a  sulphite  of  copper, 
which,  under  the  influence  of  air  and  moisture,  passes  into  the  state  of  hydrous 
sulphate.  Having  repeatedly  tested  the  gas,  and  found  it  free  from  sulphuretted 
hydrogen,  all  this  sulphur  must  be  in  the  form  of  bisulphuret  of  carbon,  lliis 
contamination  has  greatly  increased  since  the  reduction  in  the  price  of  the  gas^ 
no  doubt  flrom  the  employment  of  a  cheaper  coal,  which  is  highly  sulphurized. 
On  several  oceasions  when  gas  has  escaped  in  the  laboratory,  I  have  gone  to 
see  whether  my  bottle  of  bisulphuret  of  carbon  were  safe^  so  completdy  has 
the  namistakable  odour  of  the  vapour  of  that  substance  overpowered  the 
naphtiia  smell  that  bdongs  to  coal  gas.  I  need  hardly  dwell  on  the  destruciiTe 
effeets  of  such  gas  in  shops  and  dwelling-houses  ;  curtains,  paper-hai^infls, 
petores,  the  binding  of  books,  and  metal  ^oods  of  every  description  must  he 
speedily  discoloured  or  rusted  by  the  contmued  acticHi  of  the  acid  thrown  off 
from  its  flame;  whilst  the  breathing  a  confined  atmosphere  tainted  with  sid- 
^uroBS  fiones,  as  well  as  hot  and  vitiated,  must  be  equally  deleterious  to  health. 
Great  eSorts  are  now  being  made  to  extend  the  use  of  gas  in  private  houses : 
but  if  its  quality  were  not  superior  to  that  inflicted  on  the  citizens  of  Bristol^  I 
could  not  but  regard  the  success  of  such  endeavours  as  an  imqualified  evil. 
BriUol  School  of  Chemutry. 

MEDICINAL  AND  PHYSIOLOGICAL  ACTION  OP  CARBOAZOTIC 

ACID. 

BY  ¥,  GBAGE  CALVERT  AND  DK.  MOFFAT. 

It  is  only  within  the  last  few  years  that  any  attempt  has  been  made  to  make 
iise  of  the  remarkable  properties  which  this  acid  presents,  discovered  by  M. 
Welter,  and  so  well  described  by  M.  Chevreul  in  1800. 

One  of  us  having  been  called  upon  some  years  since  to  seek  a  method  of 
preparing  carboazotic  acid,  which  should  be  constant  in  its  results,  and  at  the 
same  time  not  expensive,  adopted,  after  many  trials,  the  process  recommended 
by  Laurent,  as  being  that  which  best  fulfiUed  the  required  conditions.  At  the 
same  time  we  have  to  state  that  great  precaution  is  necessary  to  obtain  car- 
boazotic acid  free  from  indigotic  and  oxalic  acicb. 

The  acid  which  we  prepared  is,  as  M.  Chevreul  has  said,  in  small  plates  of  a 
very  pale  yellow.  It  ^ves,  even  in  dilute  solutions,  a  precipitate  with  salts  of 
potesL 

The  intense  bitter  of  carboazotic  acid  suggested  the  idea  that  its  employment 
n  medicine  might  be  useful.  A  certain  quantity  of  tliis  add,  as  well  as  of  the 
Mrboaasolates  of  anuiumia,  iron,  nickel,  ai^  zinc,  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  Dr. 
Meflat,  and  soon  it  was  perceived  that  the  above-named  compounds  would  have 
feerapeutlc  properties  of  great  value,  for  they  had  much  analogy  with  those  of 
<|DBinne. 

It  was  remarked  that  the  carboazotates  of  ammonia  and  iron  succeeded  the 
beity  the  free  acid  being  apt  to  cause  cramps  in  the  stomach.  Carboazotate  of 
non  has  perfectly  succeeded  in  several  cases  of  cephalagia,  carboazotate  of 
ammonia  in  cases  of  enemia,  in  intermittent  fever,  and  bypodiondrla.  This  salt, 
nuxed  with  sallic  acid  and  opium,  has  several  times  cured  obstinate  diarrhoea. 
Mr.  Moffat  has  himself  obtained  more  than  twenty-seven  cases  of  dmerent 
cues  by  means  of  the  carboazotates.    The  dose  of  carboazotate  which  has  been 
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administered  in  pills,  has  been  from  0.05  to  0.10  gramme  per  dajr.  We  are  at 
TOesent  examining  what  is  the  minimum  dose  which  can  act  on  the  system. 
That  which  renders  the  employment  of  these  compounds  exceedingly  interesting 
is,  that  the  patients  became  yellow,  as  if  they  had  a  severe  attack  of  jaundice, 
and  as  in  tnis  last  disease,  not  only  the  skin,  but  also  the  conjunctiva  of  ihe 
eye  is  coloured.  The  time  necessary  for  this  coloration  seems  to  vary  ac- 
cording to  the  patients,  from  two  to  sixteen  da3rs,  but  the  mean  has  been  seven 
days.  The  quantity  of  carboazotate  which  has  generally  produced  the  colora- 
tion of  the  skin,  has  been  about  a  gramme.  It  disappears  m  two  or  three  days 
after  this  product  has  ceased  to  be  administered.  We  have  sought  to  discover 
the  presence  of  this  acid  in  urine,  and  the  following  is  the  process  which  we  have 
followed:  the  urine  was  treated  by  acetate  of  lead,  rendered  slightly  acid  by 
some  drops  of  acetic  acid.  The  abundant  white  precipitate  which  is  produced 
was  removed  by  filtration,  and  the  liquor  evaporated  perfectly  to  dryness  in  an 
oil  bath  kept  at  a  gentle  heat.  The  residue  treated  by  ether  gave  an  ethereal 
extract,  which,  evaporated  to  dryness,  left  a  slight  residue,  which  residue,  dis- 
solved in  distilled  water,  was  divided  into  two  parts,  A  and  B.  In  A  was  put 
boiled  silk,  which  remained  white  as  long  as  the  patient  was  not  coloured,  but  it 
was  otherwise  during  the  whole  time  of  the  artificial  jaundice.  The  depth  of 
coloration  that  the  silk  takes  augments  with  the  quantity  of  carboazotate  ad- 
ministered. The  portion  B  was  mixed  with  alcohol  and  ammonia,  and  then  t 
current  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  was  passed  through  it  for  half  an  hour.  When 
carboazotic  acid  was  present,  the  solution  became  red  by  the  formation  of 
picramic  acid,  discovered  by  M.  Gerhardt.  By  these  means  we  have  been  able  to 
detect  0.0 1  of  carboazotic  acid  in  100  grammes  of  urine,  even  when  it  has  been 
kept  several  da;^s. 

This  colouration  of  the  skin  appears  to  us  so  important  in'a  physiological  point 
of  view,  that  we  are  actively  pursuing  our  researches,  not  only  on  man  but  also 
on  animals.  If  Braconnot,  who  employed  carboazotate  of  potash,  did  not 
obtain  similar  results,  it  was  probably  due  to  the  insolubility  of  the  salt  em- 
ployed, or  that  he  did  not  use  true  carboazotate  of  potash. 


BEPORT  OF  THE 
RESULTS   OF   PHYSICAL   AND    CHEMICAL  INVESTIGATION, 

AND  OF  THE 

APPLICATIONS  OF  PHYSICS  AND  CHEMISTRY  IN  THE  ARTa 

BT  B.  H.  PAUL,  PH.D.,  F.C.S. 

Specific  Heat  of  Blementary  Substances. — M.  Regnault^  has  obtained  some 
additional  data  relating  to  the  law  discovered  by  MM.  Dulong  and  Petit — that  the 
specific  heat  of  elementary  substances  is  inversely  proportionate  to  their  atomic 
mass,  or,  in  other  words,  that  the  quantity  of  heat  requisite  for  raising  the  tempe- 
rature of  atomic  masses  one  degree,  is  the  same  for  all  elementary  substances.  Bis 
previous  investigationst  have  shown  that  the  observed  discrepancies  between  the 
results  of  experiment  and  the  theoretical  deduction,  that  the  product  of  the  number 
expressing  the  specific  heat  of  any  elementary  substance  multiplied  by  its  atonde 
number^  will  be  a  constant  value,  arise  from  the  circumstance  that  the  experimental 
results  do  not  represent  merely  the  specific  heat  of  substances,  but  also  quantitiei 
of  heat,  concerned  in  the  production  of  secondary  effects,  such  as  expansion,  molecidac 
change,  &c.,  varying  according  to  the  conditions  of  the  experiment,  among  whidi 
the  state  of  aggregation  and  temperature  are  the  most  influential,  and  the  yariatioii 
in  the  product  obtained  by  multiplying  the  numericid  values  of  the  specific  heat  and 
the  atomic  mass  is  further  increased  by  the  uncertainty  attaching  to  the  deter- 
mination of  the  equivalents  of  some  elementary  substances. 

*  Afm,  de  Chim,  et  de  Phyt,^  d,  zlvi.,  257.  f  M^.  de  VAcad.  det  Sciences^  zxn. 
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The  valne  obtained  for  this  product  by  experiment,  varies,  in  the  case  of  solid 
elementaiy  substances,  between  2.9  and  3.3;  in  the  case  of  gaseous  elementary  sub- 
stances which  conform  to  Mariotte's  law,  it  is  only  2.0  ;  in  ti^e  case  of  chlorine  and 
bromine^  which  do  not  conform  to  this  law,  it  is  2.18. 

Atomic  number.       Specifto  heat  Specific  heat 

for  equal  weights,    for  atomic  mass  es. 

Osmium 99.6  0.03063  3.050748 

Bhodium 52.2  0.05408  2.822976 

Iridium 99 0.03630  3.604700 

Aluminium 13.7  0.20556  2.816172 

Corrected  for  impurity 0.21810  2.987970 

0.21224  2.907688 

Corrected  for  impurity 0.21430  2.935910 

Cobalt  29.5  0.10696  3.155320 

Nickel 29.6  0.11095  3.284120 

Sodium 23.0  0.29340  6.748200 

Tellurium    64.2  0.47370  3.141154 

Selenium  (metallic)  39.5  0.07616  2.998320 

"  (vitreous)  0.10310 

"  S       at  low       I    (metallic)      0.07468 

i  temperatures  3    (vitreous)      0.07446 

The  osmium  was  a  spongy,  slightly  coherent  mass,  with  bluish  metallic  lustre. 
The  yalue  obtained  for  the  specific  heat  confirms  the  formula  assigned  to  osmic 
acid  (Os  Os)  and  the  other  compounds  of  tliis  metal 

The  riiodium  was  a  forged  cylinder.  The  lower  value  of  the  product  is  probably 
owing  to  the  presence  of  iridium. 

The  greater  value  of  the  product  for  iridium  may  be  owing  to  the  presence  of 
other  metals — most  probably  rhodium  or  ruthenium — or  to  the  atomic  number 
assigned  to  it  being  incorrect. 

The  corrected  product  for  aluminium  is  within  the  limits  of  variation.  The 
determination  of  the  specific  heat  confirms  the  formula  AI2  O3  assigned  to  alumina. 

Both  the  cobalt  and  nickel  contained  carbon. 

The  specific  heat  of  sodium  shows  that  the  atomic  number  should  be  only  half  the 
equivali^t,  and  that  the  formula  of  sodium  must  be  Nas  O. 

Allotropism  of  Selenium. — M.  Begnault*  has  also  observed  that  selenium  is 
capable  of  assuming  two  difiTerent  molecular  conditions — ^the  metallic  and  the  vitreous 
—presenting  very  different  characters,  and  that  the  transition  from  one  state  to  the 
other  is  accompanied  by  a  very  considerable  evolution  of  heat. 

When  selenium  is  heated  until  perfectly  liquid,  and  then  poured  into  a  mould  of 
brass  or  glass,  it  solidifies  as  a  black  shining  mass,  the  fracture  of  which  is  quite 
like  that  of  obsidian.  The  splinters  appear  ruby  coloured  by  transmitted  light. 
The  powder  is  grey,  the  streak  red.  The  red  selenium  precipitated  by  sulphurous 
acid  is  in  tiie  vitreous  condition. 

When  selenium  is  heated  very  gradually  to  203°  F.,  its  temperature  suddenly 
rises  within  a  few  minutes  to  392°  or  446°  F.,  and  its  physical  condition  is  entirely 
changed.  In  this  state  it  has  a  bluish-green  colour  at  the  surface,  and  metallic 
lustre.  The  fracture  is  granular  and  metallic,  like  grey  cast-iron.  The  mass  is 
tensibly  malleable,  and  conducts  heat  better  than  vitreous  selenium. 

Cimstiti&tlon  and  Properties  of  Ozone. — Prof.  Schonbeinf  has  shown  that 

under  certain  conditions,  oxygen  is  converted  into  a  substance,  which  he  calls  ozone, 

ponesnng  characters  very  different  from  those  of  ordinary  oxygen.    Some  difference 

of  opinioii  exists  as  to  whether  this  substance  is  allotropic  oxygen,  or  whether  it  is  a 

compound  of  oxygen  with  hydrogen,  and  also,  whether  the  ozone  produced  under 

diSbient  conditions  is  always  the  same  substance.    Dr.  Andrews^  has  investigated  this 

<)Maon  with  great  care,  and  has  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  ozone  generated  in 

^  dectndysis  of  water  does  not  contain  hydrogen,  but  is  simply  allotropic  oxygen. 

^meUiod  adopted,  was  to  pass  dry  electrolytic  oxygen  first  through  a  solution  of 

^0^  of  potassium  and  hydrochloric  acid,  then  through  concentrated  sulphuric  acid 

*  Ann.de  Chim.  et  de  Phys.^  3,  xlvL,  25. 
t  VltamacwUcal  JourwO,  ziv.,  216,  828, 371,  }  Phiios,  Trans*,  1856. 
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in  bulb  tubes,  afterwards  estimating  the  quantity  of  iodine  liberated,  mad  eomparing 
this  result  with  the  increase  of  the  weight  of  the  two  bulb  tubes.  The  leralti  A 
five  experiments  were : — 

Quantity  of  ozonif erous  gas  Quantity  of  ozcme  calculated 

passed  through  apparatus,    firom  increase  of  weight,    from  iodine  liberated. 

10.20  htres 0.0379  grm 0.0386  grm. 

2.72     «     0.0107     "    ,..     0.0100     *« 

2.86     "     0.0145     "    0.0138     <* 

6.45     "     0.0288     "    0.0281     « 

6.80    "     0.0251     "    0.0273    ** 


Mean  result 0.1179  0.1178 

It  is  evident,  from  the  close  agreement  between  these  results,  that  the  ozone  did 
not  contain  hydrogen ;  for  if  ozone  were  HOs,  the  increase  of  weight  in  the  mean 
result  should  have  be^  0.1841  instead  of  0.1179. 

This  result  is  directly  opposed  to  that  obtained  by  Hr.Baumert,  and  very  generally 
received  in  Germany,  according  to  which  ozone  would  be  HOs.  However,  Ihr.  Andrews 
has  shown  that  in  Hr.  Baumert's  experiments  there  was  a  source  of  error,  which  will 
account  for  the  difference  between  the  results  obtained  by  him,  and  those  which 
would  indicate  that  ozone  does  not  contain  hydrogen.  This  source  of  error  consists 
in  the  presence  of  a  very  small  amount  of  carbonic  acid  in  the  electrolytic  oxygen. 
Then,  as  Hr.  Baumert  used  a  neutral  solution  of  iodide  of  potassium,  in  which  potesh 
would  be  formed  by  the  ozone,  the  carbonic  acid  would  be  absorbed,  and  the  weight 
of  the  apparatus  increased  beyond  the  amoimt  referable  to  the  action  of  ozone. 

The  amount  of  ozone  produced  in  the  electrolysis  of  water  appears  firam  these 
experiments  to  be  tolerably  constant,  the  average  being  0.0041  grm.  in  the  litres  or 
about  3^  by  weight.  A  second  series  of  experiments  were  made  with  the  view  of 
ascert^uning  whether  water  is  produced  when  ozone  is  subjected  to  the  influence  of 
heat.  Dry  electrolytic  oxygen  was  passed  through  a  bulb  tube,  heated  to  400^  C^ 
and  then  through  a  bulb  tube  containing  ^sulphuric  acid.  The  results  of  two 
experiments  were : — 

Quantity  of  gas.  Quantity  of  ozone.  Increase  of  wei^t. 

6.8  litres     0.027  grm 0.00033  grm. 

9.6     "         0.038     "        0.00050     " 

If  ozone  were  HO3,  the  increase  of  weight  would  have  been  0.010  and  0.014  gnns. 

That  ozone  does  not  contain  nitrogen  was  also  proved  by  its  production  under 
conditions  that  rendered  the  absence  of  nitrogen  certain. 

The  temperature  at  which  the  conversion  of  ozone  into  ordinary  oxygen  ttkss 
place  was  found  to  be  between  230^  and  240°  C.  The  conversion  seemed  to  depend 
upon  the  amount  of  ozone  in  the  gas.  Even  at  100°  C.  the  conversion  takes  plaoe^ 
though  very  slowly.  In  contact  with  water  vapour,  the  conversion  is  instantaneous 
at  100°  C. 

A  comparative  examination  of  ozone  produced  by  electrolysis,  by  the  spark 
discharge,  or  by  the  contact  of  phosphorus  with  atmospheric  air,  showed  that  its 
properties  are  the  same,  whatever  may  be  its  source,  and  that  it  is  not  a  oompoond 
substance,  but  allotropic  oxygen. 

At  ordinary  temperatures  ozone  is  not  absorbed  by  water,  but  by  contact  witti 
water  it  is  to  some  extent  altered,  so  that  it  is  impossible  to  collect  ozone,  laigely 
diluted  with  air,  in  a  jar  over  water.  Alkaline  solutions  also  alter  ozone,  but  do  not 
absorb  it.  By  contact  with  peroxide  of  manganese,  ozone  is  converted  into  ondtoaiy 
oxygen.    The  odour  and  bleaching  action  are  always  the  same. 

The  simple  nature  o£  ozone  is  further  confirmed  by  the  &ct8  that  it  maj  be 
produced  from  pure  dry  oxygen  by  the  electric  spark,  and  that  oxygen  maj  be 
OHnpletely  converted  into  ozone  in  the  presence  of  iodide  of  potassium  aolvtiao. 

M.  Hozeau*  has  also  investigated  this  question,  chiefly  in  reference  to  the  oijgeB 
eliminated  from  binoxide  of  barium,  by  the  action  of  sulphuric  add,  and  the  OMO 
generated  by  electrolysis  of  water.  His  experiments  and  results  are  almott  ft  v^co- 
duction  of  those  already  described.  He  has  also  pointed  out  aome  copditMni 
influencing  the  production  of  ozone  by  electrolysis. 

1.  The  composition  and  temperature  of  the  liquid  being  constant,  the  amount  of 

I        !■         ■■  ■  I  P  ■  ■ 

*  CmpL  Bend,,  xliiL  84. 
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ozone  prodaoed  increases  with  the  inteoflity  of  the  pile,  but  not  proportionately* 
Thus  oght  of  Bunsen's  eleeoents  produced  0.00195  grm.,  and  eighty  eiements  0.00429 
grm.  in  equal  volumes  of  gas. 

2.  The  intensity  of  the  pile  and  the  composition  of  the  liquid  being  nearly  constant, 
the  amount  of  ozone  produced  decreases  as  the  temperature  increases. 

3.  The  temperature  of  the  liquid  and  the  intensity  of  the  pile  being  nearly 
constant,  the  amount  of  ozone  iHt>duoed  increases  with  the  amount  of  sulphuric  acid, 
Imt  does  not  seem  to  be  proportionate  to  it. 

It  follows  hence,  that  in  order  to  obtain  the  largest  possible  quantity  of  ozone  by 
means  of  a  giyen  intensity,  it  is  necessary  to  employ  water  with  a  very  large  propor- 
tion of  acid.  With  eif^ht  of  Bunsen's  elemeDts,  ozone  is  not  generaAed  &om  water 
containing  only  ^  its  volume  of  acid,  even  after  the  addition  of  a  little  chromic 
add;  whUe  it  is  produced  by  two  elements  from  water  mixed  with  five  times  its 
volume  of  acid. 

The  amount  of  ozone  in  oxygen,  produced  under  various  conditions,  was  found  to 
vary  from  0.002  to  0.007  grm,  in  the  litre. 

Prof.  Van  der  Willigen*  states  that  he  has  observed  the  production  of  ozone  when  a 
thin  platinum  wire,  about  two  inches  long,  is  fixed  between  the  arms  of  a  Henley's 
dischoiger,  which  is  included  in  the  circuit  of  a  Grove*s  battery  of  six  cells.  Ilie  wire 
soon  becomes  white  hot,  and  the  odour  of  ozone  may  be  recognized  along  the  whole 
length,  hat  most  distinctly  at  the  positive  end,  at  that  pole  where  oxygon  would  be 
fiiminated  in  the  voltametec 


BqiniTmleBt  of  A«timMty.--The  equivalent  number  129  <H=1)  or  1612.9 
(0=100)  was  determined  by  Berzeliusf  in  1618,  from  the  amount  of  antimoniate  of 
antimony  (8bOa,  BbOs)  obtained  by  oxidizing  the  metal  with  nitric  acid,  evapora.ting, 
and  igniting  the  residue. 

Hr.  ScJinaderj:  has  reooitly  determined  tiie  equivalent  number  of  antimony  with 
gieat  care  analytically,  from  the  amount  of  antim<Miy  obtained  by  reducing  sulphiide  of 
antimony  by  hydrogen.  The  maximum,  minimum,  and  jnean  results  of  eight  ex- 
periments were : — 

Antimony 71.441     .,     71.519     71.480 

Sulphur^. 28.559     28.481 28.520 

Hence  the  equivalent  number  of  antimony  would  be  120.3  or  1503.80. 
The  sidphide  of  antimony  used  was  that  occurring  at  Amsberg,  whidi  is  re- 
markably pure,  free  from  any  recognizable  amount  of  arsenic,  lead,  copper,  or  iron, 
and  contains  only  about  0.33  percent  quartz  that  cannot  be  separated  mechanically. 
When  die  operation  was  slowly  conducted,  the  reduction  of  the  sulphide  was 
effected  at  avkdi  a  temperatmie  that  only  a  very  minute  quantity  of  sulphide  of 
aatinuuiy  was  voUtilized;  this  was  estimated  in  each  instance.  It  was  found  that 
tliere  was  no  loss  of  antimony  from  formation  of  antinionietted  hydrogen.  However, 
the  sqpacatioa  of  the  last  traoe  of  sulphur  proved  to  be  diffic^t,  and  for  this  reason 
the  lesidoal  «ntimQny  was  dissolved  by  nitro-hydrochloric  add,  and  the  sulphur 
estimated  as  sulphate  of  baryta;  it  never  amounted  to  more  than  0.1  per  cent. 

As  a  consequence  of  this  correction  of  the  equival^it  of  antimony,  the  theoretical 
percentage  composition  of  the  antimony  compounds  will  be  altered.    Many  analy- 
tical VMcdts  which  have  hitherto  been  regarded  as  more  or  less  incorrect,  prove  to  be 
more  oonect  than  those  which  correspond  with  the  former  equivalent,  and  the  cir- 
camstance  that  many  of  the  results,  which  do  not  agree  with  the  former  equivalent, 
luve  iKem  obtaiBed  by  FTof.  Rose,  serves  as  conltnDatkm  of  Hr.  Schneider's  deter- 
BliBiiiijn  of  the  equivalent.    Thus,  red  antimony  ore,  which,  according  to  the  former 
BinrrileBt,  silould  eontain  76.25  per  cent,  antimony,  was  found  by  Kose  to  contain 
7&*0i,  ivfaile,  aooonUng  to  fir.  Schneider's  equivalent,  it  should  con  tun  75.06  per 
eat.     In  the  cUorkb  of  antamony  (Sb  0I«)  Prof.  Rose  found  53.27  per  cent. 
tttiBooy,  aitd  in  the  pentachioride  40.56  per  cent,  antimony,  both  numbers  agreeing 
dwij  with  thoK  derived  by  calculation  from  the  equivalent  determined  by  Ifr. 
Sdaeider. 
The  formulae  of  the  antknoniates  analyBed  by  Hefber,  will,  by  means  of  this  cor- 
i^on  of  the  equivalent  of  antimony,  become  ansiogous  to  those  of  other  neutral 
Mlts,  the  oxygen  ratio  of  most  of  them  being  1 : 5. 

*  Aim.  Ser  PkyHk  vtnd  Chefime^  xctiiL,  511. 
\  Schwdgger^s  Jofim.i  xxii.,  69.         t  AnnaUn  der  Phynk  und  Ckemie^  xcyiii.,  293. 
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It  may  also  be  pointed  out  that  the  arithmetic  mean  of  Hr.  Schneider's  eqairalent  of 
antimony  and  that  of  phosphorus,  determined  by  Schrotter,  is  yery  nearly  the 
equiyalent  number  of  arsenic  as  determined  by  M.  Pelouze  : 

120.3+31 

=75.65; 

2 
80  that  there  would  seem  to  be  a  relation  between  the  equivalent  numbers  of  these 
substances,  similar  to  that  existing  between  the  equiyalent  numbers  of  caldiUD, 
strontium,  and  barium,  or  those  of  chlorine,  iodine,  and  bromine. 

H.  Bose*  adds,  in  confirmation  of  Schneider's  determination,  the  results  of  analyses 
of  terchloride  of  antimony,  obtained  by  decomposing  the  solution,  containing  tartaric 
acid,  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  estimating  the  chlorine  in  tiiie  filtrate.  "Bj  this 
means  he  found  the  percentage  composition — 

Aiitimony  53.15 

Chlorine 46.85 


100.00 


Salts  of  Sesquloxide  of  Maaffanese. — Hr.  Cariusf  describes  sesquisulphate  of 
manganese  as  a  dark  green  powder,  that  may  be  heated  to  320^  F.  without  losmg 
oxygen.  It  is  almost  insoluble  in  concentrated  sulphuric  or  nitric  acid  ;  when 
heated  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  to  the  boiling  point,  oxygen  is  giadually 
eyolyed  and  protosulphate  of  manganese  formed.  It  is  dissolved  by  hydrochkunc 
acid,  forming  a  brown  coloured  liquid  that  evolves  chlorine  when  heated.  It  absorbs 
moisture  from  the  air  very  rapidly,  forming  a  dear,  violet-coloured  liquid,  soon 
becoming  brown  and  turbid  firom  separation  of  hydrated  sesquioxide.  It  is  decom- 
posed by  water  and  by  dilute  acids,  yielding  a  brownish-red  basic  sulphate  of 
sesquioxide.  In  the  presence  of  protosulphate  of  manganese  the  sesquisulphate  is 
dissolved  by  dilute  sulphuric  acid  to  a  dark  red  liquid,  in  consequence  probably  of  the 
formation  of  a  soluble  double  salt. 

XiECtic  Acid  in  Bztract  of  Taraxacum. — Prof.  Ludwig  and  Hr.  Tod^  have  found 
that  this  extract  contains  lactic  acid.  They  also  examined  a  salt  extracted  firom 
MeUayo  taraxidt  and  found  that  it  was  lactate  of  lime  (CaO,  CeHsOs-f-SHO). 

Composition  of  Veratria. — ^Dr.  Merck§  gives  the  following  formulae  for  vera* 
tria,  &c.:— 

Veratria .» C^HsiNjOw 

Double  chloride  of  gold  and  veratria  ...  Cm  Hss  N2  Ou  HCl-f  AuCU 
Sulphate  of  veratria  C64  Hu  Ns  Oi«  HO,  SOs. 

The  crystals  of  veratria  are  colourless,  efflorescent,  insoluble  in  water,  hot 
become  opaque  and  lose  their  form.  It  completely  neutr^izes  adds.  With  con- 
centrated sulphuric  acid,  veratria  gives  a  ydlow  colour  passing  into  red;  with  cod- 
centrated  hydrochloric  acid,  it  gives  a  dark  violet  solution,  especially  when  heated. 

Formation  of  Ferricyanide  of  Potassium. — Dr.  Flayfiur||  finds  that  the 
yellow  salt  (2  Cfy,  2  E,  2  NH4)  obtained  by  acting  upon  the  double  ferrocyanides  of 
the  earthy  metals  and  potassium,  with  carbonate  of  ammonia,  is  converted  into 
ferricyanide  of  potassium  when  the  solution  is  boiled  with  binoxide  of  manganeee^ 
ammonia  being  eliminated. 

ParacjanoiTon.— Dr.  Flayfairf  has  observed  that  when  hydrocyanic  acid  it 
decomposed,  under  such  circumstances  that  the  hydrogen  is  oxidized,  parapyanogen 
is  produced.  When  hydrocyanic  acid  is  added  to  a  mixture  of  ferricyanide  of 
potassium  and  potash  in  equivalent  proportions,  the  liquid  becomes  dark  oolaured, 
a  small  quantity  of  gas  is  disengaged,  and  a  bulky  dark-coloured  piedpitate 
separates,  especially  when  the  liquid  is  warm.  The  precipitate  is  scarcely  scduhle  in 
cold  water,  is  dissolved  readily  by  dilute  caustic  alkalies,  and  is  again  precipitated 

*  Annakn  der  Fhysik  und  Chenm,  zcriiL,  455. 

t  Ann.  der  Chem.  und  Pharm.y  zcviiL,  53. 

1  Archiv.  der  Pharmaeiej  ezxzvi.,  18. 

§  Ann,  der  Chem,  und  Pkarm,^  xcv.,  210. 

n  Qftarter^  Journal  of  (he  ChemtcaiSociefy^  ix.,  128. 

f  Ibid.,  ix.,  129. 
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by  acids.     This  substance  appears  to  be  analogoos  to  paracyanogen,  but  the 
examination  has  not  been  completed. 

Action  of  Heat  upon  Snlphocyanide  of  Potasaiiua. — Hr.  NoUner*  has 
obsenred  that  when  a  small  quantity  of  snlphocyanide  of  potassium  is  melted  in  a  por- 
celain crucible  it  becomes  brownish-green  after  some  time,  and  then  of  a  fine  blue 
colour,  like  indigo  or  ultramarine.  When  the  mass  is  allowed  to  cool,  it  does  not 
appear  to  have  undergone  any  decomposition,  but  becomes  white  again,  and  dissolyes 
completely  in  water,  the  solution  presenting  the  usual  reactions. 

Adipocire. — ^Dr.  Wetherillf  has  examined  several  specimens  of  adipocire,  and  found 
it  to  consist  chiefly  of  stearic  and  palmitic  acids,  in  one  instance,  combined  with 
lime^  but  never  containing  glycerine,  cholesterine,  or  ammonia.  Some  experiments 
that  he  made  appear  to  show  that  adipocire  originates  from  the  fat  of  the  body  by 
loss  of  glycerine  and  oleic  acid,  and  that  it  is  not  formed  from  muscular  substance. 

Para  Nat-Oil.— Mr.  Caldwell^  finds  that  the  oil  of  the  fruit  of  ^r(Ao^^  excelsior 
consists  of  stearine,  palmitine,  and  oleine. 

Phaseomannite. — In  estimating  the  amount  of  sugar  in  some  green  vegetables, 
by  the  fermentation  method,  Hr.  Vohl§  observed  that  the  juice  of  the  unripe  fruit  of 
Phateobts  vulgaris  has  a  very  sweet  taste,  and  that  after  it  has  been  fermented,  tiiis 
sweetness  is  scarcely  at  all  reduced.  This  proved  to  be  owing  to  the  presence  of  a 
saocharine  substance  analogous  to  mannite.  This  substance  crystallizes  Uke  mannite, 
is  abundantly  soluble  in  water  or  dilute  alcohol,  very  sparingly  soluble  in  absolute 
alcohol  or  ether,  and  is  purgative.  In  dry  air  it  loses  water  of  crystallization ;  at 
212°  F.  it  loses  16.5  per  cent.  Between  302""  and  320""  E.  it  melts.  With  sulphate 
of  copper  and  caustic  potash  it  gives  a  clear  blue  solution,  from  which  suboxide  of 
copper  18  precipitated  by  boiling.  The  composition  of  the  substance  dried  at  2 12°  F.  is 

C    41.0475 

H     6.8649  J- =  C21  Hn  O20 

O     52.0876 


100.0000 
It  dissolves  in  cold  sulphuric  acid  without  blackening,  and  in  nitric  add  without 
evolution  of  gas  or  production  of  colour. 

Preparation  of  Conmarine. — Prof.  Wohler||  states  that  coumarine  may  be  most 
advantageously  obtained  by  digesting  tonka  beans,  cut  into  small  pieces,  for  some 
consid^aUe  time  with  alcohol  of  80  per  cent.,  at  a  temperature  near  the  boiling 
point  The  alcoholic  liquid  is  then  separated  by  filtration,  the  alcohol  distilled  o^ 
and  when  the  residue  begins  to  appear  turbid,  water  is  added,  by  which  means  the 
coumarine  is  precipitated  in  a  crystalline  state.  The  liquid  is  heated  with  the 
precipitate  to  the  boiling  point,  passed  through  a  filter,  which  retains  the  fat,  and  the 
coumarine  crystallizes  out  on  cooling. 

Artlfleial  Production  of  Urea. — It  has  frequently  been  pointed  out  that  the 
AAWf^iA^l  character  of  urea  agrees  with  that  which  would  be  presented  by  an  hypo* 
tfaetkal  amide  of  carbonic  acid,  but  since  urea  had  not  been  obtained  in  a  manner 
analogoaa  to  the  production  of  amides,  and  since  most  of  its  compounds  would, 
acoOT^ng  to  the  number  of  equivalents,  contain  a  double  atom  of  carbamide,  the 
nature  of  the  constitution  of  urea  has  not  been  decided. 

Hr.  Natanson^  has  made  some  experiments  in  reference  to  this  question,  and  he 
eonslden  that  the  results  furnish  decisive  evidence  that  urea  is  identical  with 
cttbamide. 

When  a  mixture  of  carbonate  of  ethyl  and  ammonia  is  heated  to  212°  F.  in  a  sealed 
tobe,  urethane  (Ce  H7  NO4)  alone  is  produced,  but  when  the  temperature  is  raised  to 
fte  boiling  point  of  urethane,  356°  F.,  this  substance  is  converted  into  urea  by  the 
sctaon  of  the  ammonia  remaining.    In  the  upper  part  of  the  tube,  a  sublimate  of 


*  Arm,  der  Phi/tik  und  Chemie^  xcviiL,  189. 

t  Trans.  American  Pkilos,  Soc,  xi. 

i  Ann.  der  Chem,  und,  Pharm.^  xcviii.,  120. 

\  Annalen  der  Chenue  und  Pharmacies  xcix.,  125. 
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nndecomposed  nrethane  is  deposited,  the  liquid  contuns  urea.  When  Has  EqiBd 
is  evaporated  to  dryness  and  kept  for  some  time  at  a  temperature  of  212®  F^  the 
nrethane  ia  Tolatilized,  and  urea  remains,  or  the  wrelbane  vmy  be  Mor»  compleiely 
s^Murated  by  treating  the  dr  j  mass  with  ether. 

The  substance  thus  obtained  presents  all  the  characttfs  of  aroL 

In  1838  M.  Kegnault  observed  that  by  the  reactioQ  of  phosgene  gas  (C  CI  O)  iriA 
ammonia,  a  white  mass  is  prodnoed,  apparently  a  mixture  of  carbamide  and  cMorife 
of  ammonium.  He  was,  however,  unable  to  separate  these  substances,  aipd  as  he  did 
not  obtain  any  precipitate  in  the  water  solution  by  addition  of  nitric  acid,  although 
after  the  addition  of  urea  a  precipitate  was  produced,  he  inferred  that  the  carbamide 
was  different  from  urea. 

Hr.  Natanson  finds  that  the  white  substance  thus  produced  does  contain  urea.  The 
most  essential  condition  for  its  production  in  this  way  is  the  perfect  dryness  of  the 
gases,  and  the  difficulty  of  effecting  this  is  the  reason  that  urea  is  generaUy  xnpduced 
in  less  proportion  than  chloride  of  ammonium,  consequently  the  test  with  nitrie  aeid, 
which  requires  a  somewhat  concentrated  solution  of  urea,  does  not  famish  WBJ 
indication  of  the  presence  of  this  substance  in  the  water  solution  of  the  produd 

The  phosgene  gas  is  best  prepared  by  passing  carbonic  oxide  through  boiling  per*- 
chlor^e  of  antimony,  and  is  brought  in  contact  with  dry  ammonia  in  a  capadoQS 
glass  globe.  The  white  substance  thus  obtained  is  mixed  with  baryta  water  in 
excess,  so  as  to  decompose  the  chloride  of  ammonium,  the  solution  eT^^osated  to 
dryness  over  sulphuric  acid,  and  urea  dissolved  out  by  absolute  alcohoL 

Prod«etlca  •#  Formie  Aeid. — M.  Berthelot*  has  succeeded  in  cibtKinaig  fimDC 
acid  by  heating  carbonic  oxide  with  hydrate  of  soda,  and  finds  that  this  acid  may  te 
obtained  readily  by  beating  oxalic  acid  with  an  equal  weight  of  glycerine  and  ahoot  A 
water,  yery  gndually  to  219°  F.    The  glycerine  does  not  take  any  part  ia  the 

change  other  than  determining  the  combination  of  the  carbonic  oxide  with  the 
elements  of  water,  and  the  amount  of  formic  acid  obtained  in  this  way  is  nearly  as 
jarge  as  that  indicated  by  calculation. 

Carbonic  Oxide  may  be  obtained  in  the  same  manner  very  pure,  by  raising  tiie 
temperature  of  the  mixture  after  the  evolution  of  carbonic  acid  has  ceased  ;  and  this 
method  Is  preferable  to  heating  oxalic  acid  or  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  with 
sulphuric  acid,  for,  according  to  HHrn.  Grimm  and  Bamdohr,f  the  carbonic  oxide  ob- 
tamed  from  the  latter  source  requires  to  be  washed,  to  separate  carbonic  anik  fol- 
phaurous  adds. 

Testing  for  Iodine  fas  l^ater.— Prof.  Liebigt  recommends  the  addition  of  fo& 
add,  or  of  alkaline  iodate,  to  the  water  before  testing  with  starch  solution  and  acld^  M 
that,  hy  reason  of  the  liberation  of  iodine,  by  the  reaction  of  iocKc  acid  and  hydriodSc 
add  or  iodides,  the  colour  reaction  may  be  augmented  and  rendered  sensible  in  euBB 
where  the  quantitj^of  iodine  present  is  too  small  to  be  recognized  in  the  usual  manner. 
In  applying  this  test  to  mineral  water.  Prof.  Liebig  observed  that,  befbre  ad^Bng 
iodic  add,  the  blue  colour  was  produced  by  hydrochloric  add, — ^perfect^  free  firom 
eUorine  and  ixoo, — as  well  as  by  chlorine  water,  by  nitric  add,  or  any  el  te 
usual  reagents.  Consequently,  there  must  have  been  some  substance  in  the  waitf 
that  liberated  the  iodine  on  the  additicm  of  add.  The  water  contamed  mHatoi  ii 
eonsidenUe  amount,  but  it  dad  ncrt  appear  certain  that  the  reaction  was  aktogetet 
owing  to  their  presence. 

When  tiie  water  to  be  tested  for  iodine  contained  reducing  substaBCcs,  suck  af  inl- 
plxurieacid,  Pro£  lieUg's  method  would  be  iniqiplicaUe.  Dr.  Knop§  uses  in  this  cms  t 
solution  of  bromate  of  potash  added  very  cautiously  to  the  liquid,  mixed  witii  wtmdb, 
at  Bitervala  of  fire  or  ten  minutes,  in  sufficient  quantity  to  oxidiare  tiie  salpkuoiui 
acid  and  liberate  the  iodine. 

Inftoenee  of  Hydrochloric  Acid  on  the  Formation  of  SnlpkJdea. — Br. 

MartinD  has  observed  that  Iead,cadmum,  antimony,  tin,  mercury,  bismuth,  copper,  and 
silver,  are  not  entirely  precipitated  as  sulphides,  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  firom 
solutions  containing  a  large  amount  of  hydrochloric  add,  although  the  precipitation 

*  Compt  Rend,,  xlii.,  447.  f  -^n*-  <^  Chtm,  and  Pharm,,  xcviii.,  127. 

I  Ann.  der  Chem.  und  Phartn^  zeviii.,  51.  §  Chem.  CminMaity  1856,  p.  497. 

y  Jourm,Jur praikL  Ckam.y  hmL,  371^ 
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is  complete  vhen  the  amount  of  acid  ii  reduced  by-  dilation  with  water.  The  BUKnmt 
of  hydiochliaric  acid  rafficient  to  prerent  precipitation  of  the  aolphiiiea  is  leatt  in 
the  eaie  of  lead,  greatest  in  the  case  oC  silver,  whicli  requires  rather  mere  than 
enos^  to  distolre  diloride  of  »ilver.  The  quantity  of  metal  remaioicg  in  Bolntion 
is  prt^ortiotiate  to  the  amonnt  of  hydrochloric  acid  in  the  liquid,  and  independent  of 
tbe  quntity  of  metaL  In  the  raae  of  metals,  trhich  form  two  leries  of  compound^ 
tbe  portion  remuqing  in  solution,  under  these  (urcomstaacea,  is  reduced  by  snl- 
pbnnted  hydrogen  to  a  atat«  corresponding  with  the  lowest  oiide.  Tliese  facts 
show,  that  in  precipitating  metala  belonging  to  this  series,  the  solutions  should  be 
dUate  and  not  very  acid,  and  that  they  cB,Qnot  be  aeparated  completely  hy  means  of 
Ht^ihareMed  hydrogen,  from  linc,  nickel,  or  cobalt,  which  are  partially  pradpitatcd 
at  m^hides  fraoB  dUnte  solationa  containing  little  acid. 

Irtwa  of  ailTvr  Ib  Capailatlm.— Mr.  Hambly*  finds  that  the  loss  of  silver  Is 
piDportioDatG  to  the  amount  of  lead  used,  hut  that  the  loss  increases  in  a  less 
ratio  thao  the  amount  of  lead.  The  los  9  seems  alightly  greater  in  the  capelUtion  of 
idmU  qnsntitie*  of  silver. 

An  I^yrored  Wasb-Bottu  has  been  de- 
fied hj  Hr.  Togelt  for  washing  a  precipitate  out 
of  a  beaker.  The  disidiargQ  tabe,  bee,  caoaists 
of  two  ^aces,  connectM  by  a  short  piece  of 
wider  tohe,  with  cor^  in  each  end,  so  that  the 
eod,  e,  may  be  turned  in  any  direction  without 
moving  the  flask. 

VrvrmrtUtia  of  PkospliaraB.— Hr.  HeckJ 
deKiibea  uk  improved  method  of  obtainiogphos- 
phoms.  n>e  clean,  broken  bones,  from  which 
bt  has  been  separated  as  completdy  as  may  be 
possible,  «re  digested  in  dilute  hydrochlcsic  acid, 
Etf  wbidi  means  chloride  of  calcium  and  acid 
dies^ude  of  lime  (CaO,  2  SO,  POi)  are  pro- 
onced.  When  the  calcareous  substance  is  com- 
pl^ely  extracted,  the  cartilaginous  mass  is 
wube^  iHomsed  in  lime  water,  agam  washed, 
and  naed  for  the  preparation  of  gelatine.  The 
•dlotiaa  is  enqtorated  in  earthen  pans,  until  its 
veddc  gnvitj  is  about  1.4,  then  run  off  cooL, 
Ibe  add  phosphate  of  Ume  Uiat  crystallizes 
ii  separated  from  the  inother-liquOT,  pressed 
between  cloths,  or  spread  upon  a  porous  stab, 
frmn  nnder  which  air  can  be  exhausted,  and 
by  this  means  the  adherent  mother  liquor  u 
'  id.  it  then  qipean  as  a  white  gntty 
with  pearly  lustre.  The  reaiduaL  phos- 
tdd  is  separated  from  the  mother  liquor, 
as  phii«>hnte  of  tine,  by  means  of  lime.  The  I 
try  add  phosphate  is  warmed  and  mixed  with  a  [ 
Mitb  its  wd^t  of  charcoal,  the  mixture  sifted, 
ai  iBbndiKed  into  the  retorts.  Hr  Fleck  I 
■eoBMCBda  tbe  n*e  of  day  cyEadMs,  like  g 
M(«ts,fl>t  the  distillation.  The  discharge  tubes 
tftrcoT  these  cylinders  terminate  in  a  receiver, 
tufi  Ulie  «  mnfll^  and  placed  in  a  <^nnel 
ttaoid  wUcb  water  flows.     A  second  receiver 

wkh  that  in  which   the  discharge   tubes  termmatn      When   tke 

;  oontAining  f^iloride  ot  calciuDi,  is  not  well  separated  from  the  mU 

I^wtthate  of  lime,  hydrochloric  acid  is  produced  during  the  distillatiOD,  aad  tbe 
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amonnt  of  phosphorus  obtained  is  proportionately  less.  The  mixture  of  phosphate 
of  Hme  and  charcoal  remaining  in  the  retorts,  is  incinerated  upon  iron  plates  heated 
bj  the  fire  used  for  distillation,  the  phosphate  of  lime  mixed  with  that  obtained  from 
the  mother-liquor  of  the  acid  phosphate,  and  treated,  as  above  described,  with  hydro- 
chloric acid,  so  as  to  convert  it  into  acid  phosphate.  The  cartilaginous  substance  is 
corered  with  water  and  heated  by  steam  until  the  solution  is  concentrated.  By  this 
method  fresh  bone  yields  from  six  to  seven  per  cent,  phosphorus,  and  from  ten  to 
twenty  per  cent,  gelatine,  while,  by  the  methods  formerly  adopted,  the  phosphoros 
obtained  amounted  to  only  four  or  five  per  cent. 

Assay  of  Galena  and  Sulphide  of  Antimony. — M.  Level*  recommends  the  use 
of  ferrocyanide  and  cyanide  of  potassium  for  the  reduction  of  these  ores.  The  best 
proportions  are,  for  galena,  an  equal  weight  of  anhydrous  ferrocyanide  and  half  its 
weight  of  cyanide;  for  sulphide  of  antimony,  twice  its  weight  of  ferrocyanide  and 
half  its  weight  of  cyanide.  The  loss  of  lead  in  the  assay  of  galena  amounts  to  only 
2.0  or  2.55  per  cent.  When  the  ore  contains  blende,  the  loss  of  lead  is  greater;  when 
it  contains  sulphide  of  antimony,  this  method  of  assay  cannot  be  adopted,  because 
the  regulus  would  contain  antimony.  The  regulus  obtained  in  the  assay  of  antimony 
ore,  by  this  method,  contains  iron  to  the  amount  of  3  per  cent.  Cyanide  of  i>otas8iiun 
alone  was  not  found  to  effect  the  complete  reduction  of  the  sulphides.  The  better  re- 
sult obtained  by  this  method  of  assay  is  ascribed  by  M.  licvol  to  the  extreme  division 
of  the  iron  resulting  from  the  decomposition  of  the  ferrocyanide,  and  to  the  circum- 
stance that  the  reaction  takes  place  at  a  low  temperature  that  does  not  cause  much 
volatilization  of  the  sulphides  or  metals. 

Sstimation  of  Copper. — When  the  solution,  in  which  copper  is  to  be  estimated, 
does  not  contain  nitric  acid,  or  such  metals  as  antimony  or  arsenic,  that  would  inter* 
fere,  Hr.  Fleitmannf  precipitates  copper  by  means  of  zinc,  separates  excess  of  zinc 
by  digesting  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  washes  the  copper,  if  iron  were  present,  witii 
boiled  water,  then  dissolves  it  by  an  acid  solution  of  perchloride  of  iron,  and 
estimates  the  quantity  of  iron  reduced  to  the  state  of  protochloride,  by  means  of  a 
solution  of  permanganate  of  potash.  The  quantity  of  copper  is  equivalent  to  half 
the  quantity  of  iron  reduced.  When  the  solution  contains  nitric  acid  or  metals  that 
would  interfere  with  the  precipitation  of  copper,  it  is  mixed  with  ammonia  in 
sufiicient  excess  to  dissolve  the  oxide  of  copper,  any  precipitate  separated  by  filtra- 
tion, and  the  copper  precipitated  from  the  amraoniacal  liquid,  by  warming  it  withzioc 
shavings,  washed,  and  then  dissolved  by  perchloride  of  iron,  and  estimated  as  above. 
The  advantage  of  this  method  consists  in  the  accuracy  of  the  result  not  being 
affected  by  the  presence  of  lead,  antimony,  or  arsenic.  When  the  latter  metal  ii 
present,  it  must  be  converted  into  arsenic  acid,  and  precipitated  from  the  ammo- 
niacal  liquid,  by  sulphate  of  magnesia,  before  the  copper  is  precipitated. 
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ADVANCEMENT  OF  SCIENCE. 

Cheltenham^  August  6,  1856. 

Teib  preliminary  business  of  the  Association  having  been  disposed  of,  the  Rnt 
Qeneral  Meeting  of  the  Members  took  place  in  the  evening  at  eight  o'clock.  Ite 
Duke  of  Argyle  resigned  the  Chair  to  Professor  Daubeny,  who  then  delivered  bis 
address. 

The  officers  for  the  Chemical  Section  were,  President,  B.  C.  Brodie.  Ftce-JVvft^ 
dents^  N.  S.  Maskelyne,  W.  Gregory,  The  Master  of  the  Mint,  Dr.  Miller,  Dt, 
Anderson.  Secretaries,  P.  I.  Worsley,  Prof.  Voelcker,  J.  Horsley.  Committee,  Dr. 
S.  Macadam,  Dr.  Gladstone,  G.  Gladstone,  W.  S.  Ward,  G.  Lowe,  Col.  Yorke,  T.  J. 
Pearsall,  Prof.  Rowney,  C.  Brooke,  Dr.  Gilbert,  R.  Warrington,  W.  R.  Grove^  Dr. 
OdUng,  Dr.  Schurch,  Dr.  R.  D.  Thomson,  Prof.  J.  Tennant. 
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TESTING  FOR  STRYCHNIA,  BRUCIA,  &c. 

BT  UR.  JOHN  HORSLET. 

I  BEG  to  make  a  few  obseryations  in  reference  to  the  poison  strychnia,  the 
properties  and  effects  of  which  have  recently  been  discussed  during  the  celebrated 
trial  of  Palmer.  In  doing  this  I  wish  to  be  understood  as  confining  myself  strictly 
to  the  chemical  manipulation  of  strychnia. 

It  is  because  1  have  had  many  opportunities  of  noticing  the  very  strong  aflinity 
which  exists  between  chromic  acid  and  strychnia,  that  I  propose  the  former  for  the 
precipitation  of  the  poison  in  preference  to  the  alkalies,  provided  always  that  the 
solution  to  be  operated  on  is  more  or  less  pure. 

Before  proceeding  further  in  this  matter,  allow  me  to  premise  that  at  your  last 
meeting  I  presented  a  paper,  detailing  a  new  method  of  testing  iodine,  as  well  as  for 
manufatcturing  it  from  prepared  kelp  lyes  by  precipitation ^  with  a  certain  test  liquor. 
Bat  as  it  would  have  been  inconvenient  for  me  to  have  attended  the  Glasgow 
meeting,  I  will  here  exhibit,  with  your  permission,  a  sample  of  iodine  thus  prepared, 
as  well  as  the  liquor  from  which  it  was  precipitated,  and  the  test  liquor  used  for  that 
purpose.  I  may  observe  that  this  precipitating  liquor  is  composed  of  one  part  of 
bichromate  of  potash  dissolved  in  fourteen  parts  of  water,  to  which  is  afterwards 
added  two  parts  in  bulk  of  strong  sulphuric  acid. 

The  dicumstances  connected  with  Palmer's  trial  induced  me  to  make  a  series  ot 
experiments,  and  as  I  possessed  a  large  quantity  of  the  just-named  precipitant,  I 
resolved  to  try  its  effect  upon  a  solution  of  strychnia,  which,  to  my  surprise,  was 
entirely  precipitated  in  the  form  of  a  beautiful  golden-coloured  and  insoluble  pre- 
cipitate. 

It  will  form  a  beautiful  experiment  to  witness  the  complete  decciorization  of  a 
8(dution  of  either  the  chromate  or  bichromate  of  potash  by  the  gradual  addition  of  a 
eolation  of  the  acetate  of  strychnia,  chromate  of  strychnia  being  immediately  pre- 
cipitated; and  if  the  experiment  be  well  conducted,  scarcely  a  trace  of  bitterness 
will  be  left  in  the  supernatant  or  filtered  liquor. 

I  do  not,  however,  claim  as  an  original  discovery  the  use  of  a  chromic  salt  and  an 
add  Uqnor,  because  they  have  been  already  suggested  by  Professor  Otto,  and  have 
been  in  use  for  some  time;  but  the pom^  to  which  I  wish  to  call  your  attention  is  the 
essentuiZ  difference  in  the  mode  of  their  .application.  In  short,  such  is  the  extreme 
range  of  sensibility  which  I  have  attained,  that  it  is  no  vain  assertion  on  my  part 
in  saying  that  it  is  just  as  much  out  of  the  power  of  any  human  being  to  define  its 
limits,  as  it  would  be  for  a  person  to  count  the  sand  on  the  sea-shore,  or  to  measure 
tiie  drops  of  the  ocean  surrounding  it;  and  without  an  experiment  in  point,  you 
would  not,  i>erhaps,  believe  it  possible. 

I  will  therefore  take  say  thirty  drops  of  this  solution  of  strychnia,  containing  half 

a  grain.    I  will  dilute  it  with  four  drachms  of  water.    I  now  take  this  dropping 

tube,  and  charging  it  with  a  solution  of  bichromate  of  potash,  I  will  drop  in  say 

six  drops.    You  observe  that  I  have  no  sooner  added  one  drop  than  crystals  begin  to 

form  at  the  bottom;  and  on  the  addition  of  five  drops  more,  and  stirring  the  mixture, 

the  decomposition  is  complete.    I  have  now  split  up  the  half  grain  of  strychnia  into 

wttllioHM  of  atoms  of  minute  crystals^  each  of  which,  could  they  be  separated,  would 

as  eflfectaally  demonstrate  the  chemical  characteristics  of  strychnia  as  though  I  had 

operated  on  a  pound  weight  of  the  same.    I  have  now  to  show  you  the  chemical 

reaction  with  those  crystals.    I  will  let  fall  into  this  evaporating  dish  a  drop  of  the 

liquor  containing  the  chromate  of  strychnia,  and  having  shaken  the  vessel  so  as  to 

ipiead  oat  the  drop  as  much  as  possible,  I  will  project  on  it  from  time  to  time  a 

wop  or  two  of  strong  sulphuric  acid,  when  the  beauty  and  intensity  of  the  effect 

vill  be  strikingly  apparent.    This  may  even  be  shown  on  a  still  more  refined  scale, 

V  taking  a  crystal  or  two  on  the  point  of  a  penknife,  transferring  it  to  the  edge 

of  an  evaporating  dish ,  and  touching  the  spot  with  a  drop  of  sulphuric  acid. 

This  chromate  of  strychnia  may  be  obtained  in  the  amorphous  state  from  the 
neutral  chromate  of  potash;  in  the  nacreous  or  irregular  crystalline  state  from  the 
Inchromate;  and  lastly,  which  forms  a  more  stxiking  peculiarity,  in  the  regular  crys- 
talline condition— viz.,  first  in  the  form  of  fine  spiculse,  and  next  of  beautiful  small 
cable  crystals,  which  completely  stud  the  sides  of  the  glass  vessel  when  a  weak  acid 
lolutioii,  such  as  recommended  for  the  precipitation  of  iodine  is  used,  but  of  course 
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considerably  diluted.    This  latter  peculiarity  is  yery  decided,  and  characteristic  of 
strychnia. 

Experiment :  30  drops  of  soluti(m  of  acetate  of  strychnia,  8  drachms  of  water ;  then 
add  20  drops  of  the  acid  solution  of  bichromate  of  potash  ;  let  it  crystallize  without 
ihaking: 

I  have  taken  some  pains  to  ascertain  in  what  respects  other  snbstanoet  may  ei^ 
with  this  method  by  producing  a  moare  or  less  similarly  coloured  salt,  and,  as  far  as 
I  haye  had  opportunities  of  judging,  there  appear  to  be  only  two — yiz.»  chromate  of 
bmda  and  chromate  of  lead.  But  I  conoeiye  that  any  Chemist,  well  ao^piainted 
with  their  specific  characters,  can  easify  distingmish  them  firom  chromate  of  strydmia. 

Both  chromate  of  strychnia  and  chromate  of  bmcia  are  yery  susoepfcible  of  dU- 
coloration — that  is,  becoming  brown  oat  dark-coloured  by  exposure  to  WUL-Ui^t— a 
property  not  possessed  by  (£romate  of  lead. 

Chromate  of  strychnia  becomes  changed  to  a  deep  jntrph^  and  then  to  a  vto2el  and 
red  when  touched  with  a  glass  rod  dipped  in  sulphuric  ac^  Chromate  of  bnieia,  €B 
the  ccmtrary,  shows  only  an  orange-red  colour,  without  any  shade  of  blue  or  yiolet 
Again,  diromate  of  bruda  is  so  "much  more  sduble  than  chromate  of  strydmli^ 
tiiat  no  aystah  can  be  obtained  by  predpitatioD  with  the  weak  acid  liquor  preyiovs^ 
alluded  ta 

Chromate  of  lead  neyer  can  (except  at  first  sight)  be  mistaken  for  either  cliromiie 
of  strychnia  or  brucia,  because,  first,  it  is  always  in  the  amorphous  or  powdflty 
state;  and  secondly,  no  colour  is  deyeloped  on  the  addition  of  sulphuric  acUL 

It  is  therefore  evident  that  the  productiim  of  chromate  of  strydinia  in  one  tr 
o&er  form,  and  its  reaction  with  sulphuric  acid,  render  it  KfauUUss  and  hnAaih 
tozicologicBl  method,  and  enable  us  to  pronounce  with  certainty  respecting  titt 
alkaloid,  since  no  other  comports  itself  in  a  similar  manner. 

In  reference  to  the  precipitation  of  strychnia,  it  would  appear,  judging  firom  Ihe 
yery  high  equiyalent  of  strydmia  (348)  that  a  yery  small  quantity  of  the  chrniif 
skit  is  necessary  for  that  purpose,  as  may  be  yerified  by  experiment  Eyery  t2ire»> 
and-a-half  out  of  four  parts  of  chromate  of  strychnia  may  be  said  to  be  the  po»- 
portion  of  real  strychnia.* 

It  has  been  asserted  since  the  trial,  that  the  non-detectkn  of  strydmia  in  the  body 
of  John  Parsons  Cook,  was  owing  to  the  antimony  whidi  was  known  to  haye  bea 
takad  by  the  deceased  haying  somewhat  interfered  with  the  tests.  Such  a  snppositiaD 
is,  in  my  ojunion,  truly  absurd.  Nothing,  I  ^conceiye,  can  more  inoontestably  di^ 
proye  this  fiEdlacy,  thaii  dther  of  the  fdlowing  additional  new  tests  for  the  detectiflO 
of  strychnia. 

If  we  mix  one  part  of  a  saturated  solution  of  the  yellow  cyanide  of  potasiisBi 
(containing  twdye  grains  to  each  drachm  of  water)  with  two  parts  of  a  solution  of 
the  acetate  of  strychnia,  or  if  we  take  say  thirty  drops  of  the  solution  of  strycUi 
diluted  with  sixty  or  ninety  drops  of  wat^,  and  then  drop  in  one  minim  only  of  die 
aolntion  of  the  fi^rocyanide  of  potassium,  and  agitate  the  mixture  for  a  few  seconds^ 
an  abundance  of  minute  yellowish-white  silky  crystals  of  the  ferrocyanide  of 
strychnia  is  formed.  This  is  a  yery  beautiful  compound  test,  and  is  best  shown  if 
follows: — ^I  first  take  a  yery  small  portion  of  powdered  protosulphate  of  iron,  sad 
laying  upon  it  a  little  of  the  dried  ferrocyanide  of  strychnia,  drench  them  both  widi 
a  drop  of  water — ^^e  characteristic  deep  blue  of  the  iron  is  first  deyeloped.  Tlds 
most  DOW  be  dfucolored  by  one  or  two  drops  of  strong  sulphuric  acid,  and  next  a 
minute  portion  of  powdered  chromate  of  potash  stirred  in — the  usual  purple  and 
yiolet  c^our  of  strychnia  will  then  readily  appear.  The  same  effect  is  pvodaeed 
with  tiie  red  pmssiate  of  potash. 

The  next  test  is  the  decolorization  of  a  sdution,  the  ammonia  sulphate  oi  copper, 
by  the  yery  gradual  addition  of  a  solution  of  strychnia,  and  then  boiling  the  mixtnra 
Orystals  dT  strydiniate  of  copper  with  a  little  ammonia  will  be  obtained.  Theses 
when  dry,  can  be  first  decolorized  by  sulphuric  add,  the  subsequent  addition  of 
chromate  of  potash  ground  in.  with  ihe  aid  of  a  glass  rod,  will  reyesil  the  presence  of 
strychnia. 

In  fiut,  these  tests,  particularly  that  with  duromate  of  strychnia,  nuiy  be  OOB- 

^  It  nay  b*  a  point  for  cousideratioB  hew  Ux  duromate  of  potash  in  sohitioii  may  be  usofid  ii 
nsntrahring  ths  effint  of  any  of  tke  free  atiydmia  cxistiBg  ia  the  stomach. 
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douNe  tests,  becsBse  we  have  first  ihe  obtunmenl  of  a  peculiar  crfitalliae 
oompomid  of  strydmiay  which  is  afterwards  made  to  derelop  the  characteriatic 
efieeta  by  which  skrydmia  is  recognized. 
TU  Laboratarg,  Ckekeakam,  J«^  5,  1856. 

ON  A  NEW  METHOD  OF  EXTRACTING  THE  ALKALOIDS  STRYCHNIA 
AND  BRUCIA  FROM  NUX  VOMICA  WITHOUT  ALCOHOL. 

BT  MB.  JOHN  HORSUBT. 

The  usual  modes  of  obtaining  strychnia  from  nux  Tomica  are,  besides  being  more 
or  less  ezpensiTe  owing  to  the  tdcohol  used,  fax  from  satisfactocj.  This,  in  a  toxico- 
logical  point  of  yiew,  is  particularly  the  case,  on  account  of  the  small  quantity  of 
itiychnla  naturally  contained  in  the  nut,  and  as  the  production  of  the  alkaloid  for  its 
characteristic  cdlour  test  is  a  matter  of  importance,  I  have  been  induced  to  make 
BeveraX  experixhents  on  the  different  methods  in  use,  and  it  appears  to  me  that  the 
simpleat  imd  best  is  that  which  I  now  propose,  yiz.,  to  make  an  acetic  extract  by 
knea^g  up,  say  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  nux  Tomica  with  an  equal  quantity  of  com- 
mercial acetic  acid,  and  thinning  the  pulpy  mass  with  two  or  thi^e  pints  of  cold 
wateiV  allowine  it  to  digest  for  a  few  days.  The  clear  liquor  must  then  be  decanted 
off  aobi  an  eqiui  quantity  of  fresh  water  poured  on  the  mass  to  digest  for  a  day  or 
two  longer,  or  till  all  soluble  matter  is  extracted.  The  clear  liquor  is  then  to  be 
decanted,  and  the  remainder  thrown  on  a  flannel  filter.  The  liquid  which  passes 
through  ahoBld  be  mixed  with  the  former  decanted  liquors  and  evaporated  to  a 
syropy  oonaistence  (about  three  or  four  ounces).  When  this  is  cold  dilute  it  with 
an  equal  quantity  of  water,  add  liquor  ammoniae  in  excess,  and  set  it  by  for  a  day 
or  two  that  the  strychnia  may  crystallize  out,  which  is  known  by  the  various  little 
white  tofts  which  collect  within  the  fluid  as  well  as  on  the  sides  of  the  glass 
veasd.  When  the  crystiJlization  is  complete,  the  dark  green  supernatant  fluid  is  to 
be  passed  through  a  calico  filter,  and  the  residuum  with  the  crystals  adhering  to  the 
vessd  collected  thereon  to  drain^  the  dark  green  mass  consisting  of  strychnia  and 
brocia  with  resinoid  matter  is  next  to  be  scraped  off  and  well  dried  in  a  water-batii, 
digested  in  hot  diluted  acetic  acid  and  the  solution  filtered.  The  strychnia  and 
bmcia  may  be  thrown  down  by  i^otassa,  or  the  strychnia  oit/y  by  the  addition  of  a 
sohitian  of  chromate  of  potassa,  when  a  cliromate  of  strychnia  wiU  be  obtained  ftoe 
froaabnKHi  proTided  the  solution  be  tolerably  acid  which  retains  the  brucia. 

This  chzomate  of  stiychnia  being  collected  on  a  filter  and  well  druned,  can  easily 
be  dS^hromatized  by  digestion  in  liq.  ammonias,  and  the  strychnia  obtained  of  a 
more  or  leu  anowy  wkUaUss, 

The  qiiantity  of  strychnia  actually  contained  in  the  nux  vomica  has  not,  I  belieye, 
been  aocnratdy  ascertained,  at  least  if  I  may  judge  firom  Professor  Taylor's  work 
<"i  pdaoos,  where  that  gentleman  represents  it  at  about  -/^  or  ^  a  grain  per  cent. 
I  cannot  help  thinlrfng  £at  the  exhaustion  in  that  case  must  have  been  but  im- 
perfeetly  penormed,  as  my  own  experiments  show  that  nearly  twice  that  quantity 
is  capable  of  being  extracted;  for  in  my  first  concentration  of  the  liquor  from  a 
quarter  of  a  pound  of  nux  vomica  I  obtained  as  follows: — 

ITroDi  the  1st  concentration  II  grains  of  strychnia 

M        2nd  "  4        *'  " 

u        3p^  «  2        "  " 

17  grains 

Him  diflfeienoe  in  quantity  is  necessary  to  be  borne  in  mind  by  the  medical 
IBKtitioner  when  prescribing  the  extract  and  other  preparations  of  nux  vomica. 
The  Laboratory  CkeUenham^  July  14lA,  1856. 

EXPERIMENTS  ON  ANIMALS  WITH  STRYCHNIA,  AND  THE  PROBABLE 
REASONS  FOR  ITS  NON-DETECTION  IN  CERTAIN  CASES. 

[Ibsfidkywias  is  tha  paper  read  in  Section  B.  by  Mr.  Jobn  Horsley,  of  Gbdtenham,  «a  tha 
•bwenbject] 

Is  apieviow  paper  I  have  detailed  a  method  of  detecting  infinitesimal  quantltia* 
<^itiy&Biaf  bak  of  what  avail,  may  it  not  be  asked,  are  alLyo«r  fine  tests,  i^  wfaea 
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an  animal  has  been  purposely  poisoned  with  strychnia,  little  or  none  of  it  can  be 
extracted  or  discovered?  That  this  is  sometimes  the  case,  the  following  experiments 
will  show.  I  am  aware  that  an  opinion  prevails  amongst  some  chemists  that 
strychnia  is  indestructible,  indecomposable,  and  that  it  ought  always  to  be  found  in 
the  different  organs.  In  a  future  part  of  this  paper  I  shall  allude  to  the  prcbaik 
reasons  for  the  non-detection  of  strychnia  in  certain  cases. 

Wishing  to  make  some  experiments  on  animals,  I  purchased  (for  I  could  obtain 
no  other)  three  fine  white  rats,  and  invited  my  friend  Dr.  Wright  to  be  present.  At 
7.20  P.M.  we  gave  a  quarter  of  a  grain  of  powdered  strychnia  by  way  of  the  mouth, 
projecting  it  from  paper,  and  washing  it  down  with  a  little  water. 

In  about  twelve  minutes  the  first  signs  of  involuntary  twitchings  of  the  muscles 
were  observed,  but  they  were  of  a  slight  character,  and  continued  occasionally 
during  long  intervals.  After  an  hour  had  elapsed,  finding  the  strychnia  had  not 
produced  much  effect,  it  was  suggested  by  Dr.  Wright  that  the  largest  rat  (which 
was  a  female)  should  have  another  dose  of  a  quarter  of  a  grain,  which  was  adminis- 
tered. This  also  not  producing  any  marked  effect  at  half-past  nine  o'clock,  a  half- 
grain  more  was  given  to  this  same  animal,  leaving  the  others  to  see  what  effect  the 
quarter  of  a  grain  would  have  on  them  in  course  of  time. 

At  eleven  o'clock  I  retired  to  rest,  after  placing  a  saucer  of  bread  and  milk  in  the 
box  with  the  rats.  At  a  quarter  to  4  a.m.  I  got  up  for  the  purpo|p  of  seeing  how 
the  rats  were,  and  found  them  still  alive  and  apparently  healthy,  having  partaken 
plentifully  of  bread  and  milk. 

At  7  A.M.,  when  the  assistant  came  down,  he  found  two  of  the  rats  (one  that  had 
a  quarter  of  a  grain  and  the  other  which  had  one  grain)  had  recently  died,  as  their 
bodies  were  quite  warm,  and,  in  about  twenty  minutes  afterwards,  the  remaining 
rat  died.  This  animal  had  lived  just  twelve  hours  after  having  had  a  quarter  of  a 
grain  of  strychnia  administered. 

In  about  three  hours  afterwards  I  proceeded  to  open  the  rat  which  had  died  last, 
and  examined  every  part  of  the  body  with  a  view  to  detect  the  poison,  commencing 
with  the  heart,  but  in  no  instance  could  the  poison  be  found. 

I  will  now  state  the  mode  of  procedure  I  adopted,  in  order  that  you  may  judge 
whether  or  not  the  treatment  was  proper. 

The  different  organs  were  triturated  in  a  mortar  with  water,  to  which  alcohol  and 
acetic  acid  were  afterwards  added,  the  whole  allowed  to  digest  for  a  while,  and  then 
boiled.  After  being  strained  and  filtered,  the  liquor  was  evaporated  to  dryness  by  a 
water-bath — the  extract  re-dissolved  with  alcohol  and  acetic  acid,  and  filtered.  This 
liquor  was  again  evaporated,  and  similarly  treated  with  fresh  alcohol,  &c.  Lastly^ 
the  extract  was  dissolved  in  water,  and  the  acid  carefully  neutralized  with  causlic 
potash;  the  resulting  precipitate  did  not,  however,  on  being  treated  with  sulphuric 
acid  and  bichromate  of  potash,  afford  the  least  indication  of  strychnia;  but  in  order 
to  show  that  it  could  not  have  been  present,  or,  if  present,  that  the  organic  matter 
^d  not  interfere  or  prevent  any  reaction,  I  purposely  introduced  a  little  strychnia, 
which  instantly  developed  the  usual  purple  and  violet  colours.  This  testing  and 
counter- testing  proved  unquestionably  the  absence  of  strychnia  in  the  precipitate. 
There  was,  moreover,  a  total  absence  of  bitterness  in  all  the  liquors. 

In  this  way  I  proceeded  step  by  step  with  every  part  of  the  bodies,  but  could  not 
get  any  reaction  by  the  tests  I  used  to  detect  the  poison.  What,  then,  became  of 
the  strychnia?  Has  it  been  decomposed  in  the  organism  and  its  nature  changed,  as 
Baron  Liebig  intimates  when  writing  in  generid  on  the  alkaloids? 

Now,  in  reference  to  the  non-detection  of  strychnine,  I  do  not  positively  assert 
that  such  is  the  case,  but  I  think  it  not  improbable  that  the  strychnia  may  have 
become  imbibed  into  the  albumen  or  other  solid  animal  matter,  and  so  abstracted 
from  the  fiuid,  forming  by  coagulation  (say,  for  instance,  in  the  blood)  a  more  or  less 
insoluble  albuminate.  The  idea  has  occurred  to  me  from  noticing  the  coagulation 
of  the  glairy  white  of  Q^g  with  strychnia,  and  the  fact  of  my  not  recovering  the  ftiU 
quantity  of  the  alkaloid  whenever  I  had  introduced  it.  At  any  rate  it  merits 
consideration. 

Experiment  II. — At  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  I  administered  to  a  wQd  rat 
at  least  three-quarters  of  a  grain  of  strychnia.  It  apparently  evinced  but  very  little  of 
the  effects  of  the  poison,  and,  after  being  kept  alive  for  five  days,  was  only  purposely 
killed  by  a  dog,  partly  because  of  the  cage  being  required  by  the  person  who  lent  it 
to  me,  and  partly  from  the  fact  of  the  animal,  which  in  other  respects  was  very  wellt 
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having  sedematons  swellings  of  the  palms  of  the  feet,  and  one  of  its  fore  feet  con- 
tracted. 

EzPBBiMBNT  IIL — ^I  administered  two  grains  of  strychnia,  in  the  form  of  a  pill, 
made  with  conserre  of  roses,  to  a  full-sized  terrier,  taking  the  precaution  against  its 
rejection,  on  account  of  its  hitter  taste,  to  wrap  it  up  in  a  fold  of  blotting  paper.  The 
d(^  was  dosed  at  6  p.m.  and  taken  out  into  the  outer  laboratory  to  die.  I  visited 
him  regularly  every  half  hour  for  five  hours,  until  1  went  to  b^,  and  the  dog,  as  far 
as  I  could  observe,  had  not  evinced  a  single  symptom.  In  the  morning,  however,  it 
was  dead,  but  lying  apparently  in  the  most  natural  position  for  a  dog  asleep,  with 
its  head  resting  on  its  shoulder  and  its  feet  stretched  out.  When  taS:en  up,  blood 
flowed  freely  fh>m  its  mouth.  On  opening  the  animal,  I  found  the  right  ventricle  of 
the  heart  empty  of  blood,  whilst  the  left  was  full,  some  of  the  blood  being  liquid  and 
some  clotted.  The  stomach  was  carefully  secured  at  both  its  orifices  and  detached. 
On  making  an  incision  I  was  surprised  at  not  seeing  the  paper  in  which  I  had 
wrapped  the  pill — naturally  expecting  it  would  have  been  reduc^  to  a  pulp  by  the 
fluids  of  the  stomach.  I  therefore  sought  for  it,  and  lol  here  it  is,  in  precisely  the 
same  condition  as  when  first  introduced  into  the  gullet  of  the  dog,  and  containing 
nearly  all  the  strychnia.  I  have  been  afraid  to  disturb  it  until  I  had  exhibited  it  to 
you;  and  now  I  will  weigh  the  contents,  and  ascertain  how  much  has  been  absorbed 
or  disscdved  out,  or  treat  it  in  whatever  way  you  like.*  This  experiment  is  impor* 
tant,  as  showing  the  small  quantity  of  strychnia  necessary  to  destroy  Ufe,  and  had 
I  not  been  thus  particular  to  search  for  the  paper  envelope,  it  might  possibly  have 
led  to  a  fidlaey,  as  1  must  have  used  an  acid,  and  that  would  have  dissolved  out  the 
strychnia,  and  the  inference  would  have  been  that  it  was  obtained  from  the  contents 
of  the  stomach,  whereas  it  had  never  been  difiiised. 

In  this  case,  also,  none  of  the  absorbed  strychnia  was  detectable  in  the  blood  or 
any  part  ci  the  animal,  although  the  greatest  care  was  observed  in  making  the  ex- 
periments. In  some  cases  the  precipitates  were  digested  in  ether,  at  other  times  in 
chloroform,  but  without  yielding  any  indications  of  strychnia.  Slight  traces  were, 
however,  observable  in  the  contents  of  the  stomach. 

The  Laboratory,  Chelterdiam,  Jtdy  2Ath,  1856.  John  Horslbt. 

Sfinoe  writing  the  foregoing,  I  have  made  some  experiments  which  I  think  will 
prove  that  it  is  highly  probable  a  more  or  less  insoluble  compound  of  organic  or 
ammal  matter  with  strychnia  is  formed. 

For  instance,  I  took  the  contents  of  an  e^^f^  (the  white  and  the  yolk),  agitated  them 

with  a  solution  of  strychnia  containing  one  and  a  half  grains  of  strychnia,  and  boiled 

them  to  complete  coagulation  in  a  water-bath.    I  next  broke  up  the  coaguloin,  and 

tried  to  extract  the  strychnia  by  boiling  it  with  water.    The  filtered  liquor,  which 

was  slightly  bitter,  was  evaporated  to  dryness,  boiled  with  alcohol  and  a  few  drops 

(^  acetic  add,  and  again  evaporated  to  dryness.    This  extract  was  treated  with 

water,  acidulated  with  acetic  acid,  filtered,  and  carefully  neutralized  with  liquor 

potassae;  on  standing  for  a  short  time,  small  needle-shaped  crystals  of  strychnia 

weie  deposited,  but  in  small  proportion,  perhaps  not  more  than  one-sixth  of  the 

original  quantity  used.     I  next  digested  the  solid  residue  of  the  egg  in  strong 

sidphuTic  acid,  diluted  it  with  water,  and  then  boiled  the  mixture;  the  liquor,  though 

ttroDgly  add,  left  no  bitterness  on  the  palate.    After  filtration,  and  pressing  the 

residoe  in  a  doth,  the  liquor  was  concentrated  by  evaporation,  and  neutralized  with 

nmmfyn'^^,  but  ouly  a  predpitate  of  organic  matter  was  obtained,  for  when  this  was 

collected  in  a  phial  and  washed  with  ether,  hardly  a  trace  of  strychnia  could  be 

detected  on  treating  that  which  remained  after  evaporating  the  ether.    This,  I 

think,  proves  that  the  strychnia  must  either  have  been  destroyed  by  combination 

with  the  solid  organic  matter,  so  as  to  render  it  incapable  of  being  extracted  as  pure 

strychnia,  or  else  decomposed  by  the  sulphuric  add  in  the  attempt  to  extract  it  from 

the  albuminoid  matter. 

A  NEW  METHOD  OF  INSTITUTING  POST-MORTEM  RESEARCHES 

FOR  STRYCHNIA. 

BY  JOHN  HOBSLET. 

Trb  foUowing  will  be  found  an  exceedingly  simple  and  successfhl  method  of 
<^^>taiidog  strychnia,  in  cases  where  it  is  practicable,  f^m  the  tissues  of  the  body. 

*  I  baye  since  ascertained  that  it  took  three-quarters  of  a  grain  to  kill  the  dog. 
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I  haye  already  hinted  at  the  prolMiUe  reasons  why  we  are  aometunea  vnaUe  ta 
detect  strychnia  in  animtds  known  to  have  been  thus  poisoned,  therefore  it  is  hk- 
neoessary  fi»r  me  to  repeat  it. 

The  weather  at  the  time  of  makmg  these  experiments  being  Tery  hoi,  the  efflima 
eyolTed  from  so  much  putrefying  aninud  matter,  induced  me  to  adopt  some  means 
for  remedying  such  annoyance.  I  thec^ore  thought  of  a  solution  of  ordiiiaxy 
chloride  of  lime  (bleaching  liquid),  but  fearing  lest  that  agent  should  deoompoae  or 
destroy  the  strydmia,  I  first  tried  its  effect  on  a  weak  acetic  sohitioQ  of  atiyclnas, 
and  was  surprised  to  find  that  a  milky  white  precipitate  of  a  chloride^  posaiUy  a 
hypo(dik>rite  of  strychnia,  ensued,  insoluble  even  on  the  addition  of  a  large  quaatily 
of  acetic  acid.  This  preci^tate,  when  drained  on  a  filter  and  dried,  is  fireely  soluble 
in  alrahoi,  which  seems  to  be  its  best  spirituous  solvent,  but  did  not  readily  dissolfe 
in  dilute  sulfuric  add,  except  with  the  aid  of  heat  Its  best  add  solrent  U  g^adai 
acetic  add. 

This  result  gaye  me  such  confidence,  that  I  at  onoe  proceeded  to  operate  on  amnnl 
matter.  I  t^refore  took  some  of  the  putrid  liquid  in  which  the  liver  of  a  dog 
poisoned  by  strychnia  had  been  boiled,  whidi  liyer,  I  should  tell  you,  had  not 
hitherto  yielded  me  any  strychnia.  I  purposdy  introduced  a  little  of  the  ^iVaiirHj 
boiled  them  a  few  minutes,  and  when  cold,  added  the  liquid  chloride  of  lime  in 
excess,  or  till  all  soluble  matter  (animal  or  otherwise)  was  predpitated,  and  then 
filtered  it  through  a  clotii.  No  trace  of  bitterness  ooukl  th^  be  detected  in  the 
liquor. 

The  drained  predjatate  of  fibrine,  gelatine,  casein,  and  strychnia  was  next 
dried  in  a  water-bath,  then  powdered,  digested  in  alcohol  addified  with  a  UtOe 
dilute  sulphuric  acid,  heated,  filtered,  siod  eraporated  to  the  consistency  of  a  syram 
by  this  time  the  whole  of  the  smell  of  chlorine  will  have  been  given  off  and  a  sol- 
phate  of  strychnia  obtained,  which  can  be  purified  in  the  usual  way,  by  precipitation 
with  an  alkali,  &c 

TTie  Laboratory,  Cheltenham,  August  Ist,  1856. 


ON  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF  UaON  AND  STEEL  WITHOUT  FUEL. 

BT  MB.  W.  BBSSAMER. 

Mb.  Bessameb  asserted  that  crude  iron  contains  about  10  per  cent,  of  carbon;  tibat 
carbon  cannot  exist  at  a  white  heat  in  the  presence  of  oxygen  without  unitiqg 
therewith  and  producing  combustion;  that  such  combustion  would  proceed  iritha 
rapidity  dependent  on  the  amount  of  surface  of  carbon  exposed;  lastly,  that  (lie 
temperature  which  the  metal  would  acquire  would  be  also  dependent  on  the  TafiiSGij 
with  which  the  oxygen  and  carbon  were  made  to  combine,  and  consequentiy  that  it 
was  only  necessary  to  bring  the  oxygen  and  carbon  together  in  such  a  manner  that 
a  vast  surface  should  be  exposed  to  their  mutual  action  in  order  to  produce  a  tem- 
perature hitherto  unattainable  in  our  largest  furnaces.  With  a  view  of  testing  prac- 
tically this  theory,  he  had  constructed  a  cylindrical  vessel  of  three  fiset  in  hdght, 
somewhat  like  an  ordinary  cupola  furnace,  the  interior  of  which  was  Imed  with  rae- 
bricks;  and  at  about  two  inches  from  the  bottom  of  it  inserted  five  tuyere  pipes,  the 
nozzles  of  which  were  framed  of  well4)umt  fire-clay,  the  orifice  of  each  tuyere  pipe 
being  about  three-eighths  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  These  were  so  put  into  the  Wet 
lining  (from  the  outer  side)  as  to  admit  of  their  removal  and  renewal  !n  a  tew 
minutes  when  they  were  worn  out.  At  one  side  of  the  vessel,  about  half-way  up 
from  the  bottom,  there  was  a  hole  made  for  running  in  the  crude  metal,  and  on  the 
opposite  side  there  was  a  tap-hole  stopped  with  loam,  by  means  of  which  tiie  iron  was 
run  out  at  the  end  of  the  process.  The  vessel  should  be  placed  so  near  to  the  &- 
charge  hole  of  the  blast-furnace  as  to  allow  the  iron  to  flow  along  a  gutter  into  it. 
A  small  blast  cylinder  would  be  required,  capable  of  compressing  air  to  about  8  lb. 
or  10  lb.  to  the  square  inch.  A  communication  have  been  made  between  it  and  tiie 
tuyeres  before  named,  the  converting  vessel  would  be  in  a  condition  to  conunenoe 
work.  It  would,  however,  on  the  occasion  of  its  being  first  used  after  re-lining  witii 
fire-bricks,  be  necessary  to  make  a  fire  in  the  interior  with  a  few  baskets  of  coke, 
so  as  to  dry  the  brickwork  and  heat  up  the  vessel  for  the  first  operation,  after  whidi 
the  fire  would  have  to  be  all  carefully  raked  out  at  the  tapping-hole,  which  wodd 
again  be  made  good  with  loam.    The  vessel  would  then  be  in  readiness  to  commenoe 
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work,  and  might  be  so  continued  without  any  nse  of  fuel,  until  the  hrick  lining  in 
the  coarse  of  time  became  worn  away  and  a  new  lining  was  required.    The  tuyeres 
are  situated  neaiiy  close  to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel;  the  fluid  metal  will  therefore 
rise  some  eighteen  inches  or  two  feet  above  them.    It  is  necessary,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent the  metal  fiom  entering  the  tuyere-holes,  to  turn  on  the  blast  before  allowing 
the  fluid  crude  iron  to  run  into  the  vessel  from  the  blast-furnace.    This  having  been 
done,  and  the  fluid  iron  run  in,  a  rapid  boiling  up  of  the  metal  will  be  heard  going 
on  within  the  vessel,  the  metal  being  tossed  violently  about,  and  dashed  from  side 
to  flode,  shaking  the  vessel  by  the  force  with  which  it  moves  from  the  throat  of 
the  converting  vesseL    Flame  will  then  immediately  issue,  accompanied  by  a 
few  bright  sparks;  this  state  of  things  will  continue  for  about  fifteen  or  twenty 
minutes,  during  which  time  the  oxygen  in  the  atmospheric  air  combines  with  the 
carbon  contained  in  the  iron,  producing  carbonic  acid  gas,  and  at  tiie  same  time 
evolving  a  powerful  heat.    Now,  as  this  heat  is  generated  in  the  interior  of,  and  is 
diflfVised  in  innumerable  fiery  bubbles  through  the  whole  fluid  mass,  the  metal 
absorbs  the  greater  part  of  it,  and  its  temperature  becomes  immensely  increased; 
and  by  the  expiration  of  the  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  before  named,  that  part  of 
the  carbon  which  appears  mechanically  mixed  and  diflused  through  the  crude  iron 
has  been  entirely  consumed.     The  temperature,  however,  is  so  high  that  the 
diemically-combined  carbon  now  begins  to  separate  from  the  metal,  as  is  at  once 
indicated  by  an  immense  increase  in  the  volume  of  flame  rushing  out  of  the  throat  of 
the  vesseL    The  metal  in  the  vessel  now  rises  several  inches  above  its  natural  level, 
and  a  light  firothy  slag  makes  its  appearance,  and  is  thrown  out  in  large  foam-like 
masses.    This  vi(dent  eruption  of  cinder  generally  lasts  five  or  six  minutes,  when  all 
ftirther  appearance  of  it  ceases — ^a  steady  and  powerful  flame  replacing  the  shower  of 
sparks  and  cinder  which  always  accompanies  the  boil.    The  rapid  union  of  carbcii 
and  oxygen  which  thus  takes  place  adds  still  further  to  the  temperature  of  the 
metal,  while  the  diminished  quantity  of  carbon  present,  allows  a  part  of  the  oxygen 
to  combine  with  the  iron,  wluch  imdergoes  combustion,  and  is  converted  into  an 
oxide.    At  the  excessive  temperature  that  the  metal  has  now  acquired,  the  oxide,  as 
soon  as  formed,  undergoes  fusion,  and  forms  a  powerful  solvent  of  those  earthy  bases 
that  are  associated  with  the  iron.    The  violent  ebullition  which  is  going  on  mixes 
most  intimately  with  scoriae  and  metal,  every  part  of  which  is  thus  brought  into 
contact  with  the  fluid,  which  will  thus  wash  and  cleanse  the  metal  most  thoroughly 
from  the  silica  and  other  earthy  bases  which  are  combined  with  the  crude  iron,  while 
the  sulphur  and  other  volatile  matters  which  cling  so  tenaciously  to  iron  at  ordinary 
temperatures  are  drawn  of^  the  sulphur  combining  with  the  oxygen,  and  forming 
sulpliaioiis  acid  gas.    The  loss  in  weight  of  crude  iron  during  its  conversion  into  an 
ingot  at  malleable  iron,  was  found,  on  a  mean  of  four  experiments,  to  be  12^  per 
oent.,  to  which  will  have  to  be  added  the  loss  of  metal  in  the  finishing  rolls.    This 
will  miJce  the  entire  loss  probably  not  less  than  18  per  cent.,  instead  of  about  28  i)er 
cent,  whidi  is  the  loss  on  the  present  system.    A  large  portion  of  this  metal  is, 
however,  recoverable,  by  treating  with  carbonaceous  gases  the  rich  oxides  thrown 
out  of  liie  fbrnace  during  the  bolL    These  slags  are  found  to  contain  innumerable 
snnll  grains  of  metallic  iron,  which  are  mechanically  held  in  suspension  in  the  slags, 
and  nay  be  easily  recovered,  by  opening  the  tap-hole  of  the  converting  vessel,  and 
allowing  the  fluid  malleable  iron  to  flow  into  the  iron  ingot  moulds  placed  there  to 
leoove  it.    The  masses  of  iron  thus  formed  will  be  perfectly  free  from  any  admix- 
tare  of  dnder,  oxide,  or  other  extraneous  matters,  and  will  be  far  more  pure  and  in  a 
moder  state  of  manufacture  than  a  pile  formed  of  ordinary  puddle  bars.    And  thus 
it  win  be  seen,-  that  by  a  single  process,  requiring  no  manipulation  or  particular 
skill,  and  with  only  one  workman,  from  three  to  five  tons  of  crude  iron  passes  into 
the  condition  of  several  piles  of  malleable  iron  in  from  thirty  to  thirty-five  minutes, 
iritfa  the  expenditure  of  about  one-third  part  the  Uast  now  used  in  a  fiery  furnace 
tilh  an  eqiud  charge  of  iron,  and  with  the  consumption  of  no  other  fuel  than  is  con- 
tuned  in  the  crude  iron.    To  persons  conversant  with  the  manufacture  of  iron  (said 
^.  Bessamer),  it  ¥rill  be  at  once  apparent  that  the  ingots  of  malleable  metal  which 
1  have  described  irill  have  no  haM  or  steely  parts,  such  as  are  found  in  puddled 
iroB,  requiring  a  great  amount  of  rolling  to  blend  them  with  the  general  n^ss;  nor 
viUflw^  ingots  require  an  excess  of  rolUng  to  expel  cinder  from  the  interior  of  the 
OHM,  rinee  none  can  exist  in  the  ingot,  w^ch  is  pure  and  perfectly  homogeneous 
thies^jhovt,  and  henoe  requires  only  as  much  rouing  as  is  necessary  fbr  the  de- 
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velopment  of  fibre;  it  therefore  follows  that,  instead  of  forming  a  merchant  har 
or  rail  hj  the  miion  of  a  number  of  separate  pieces  welded  together,  it  will 
be  far  more  simple  and  less  expensive  to  make  several  bars  or  raUs  from  a 
single  ingot.    Doubtless  this  would  have  been  done  long  ago  had  not  the  whole 
process  been  limited  by  the  size  of  the  ball  which  the  puddler  could  make.    I  widi 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  meeting  to  some  of  the  peculiarities  which  distinguish 
cast  steel  from  all  other  forms  of  iron—namely,  the  perfect  homogeneous  chiuracfcer 
of  the  metal,  the  entire  absence  of  sand-cracks  or  flaws,  and  its  greater  cohesive 
force  and  elaisticity,  as  compared  with  the  blister  steel  from  which  it  is  made- 
qualities  which  it  derives  solely  from  its  fusion  and  formation  into  ingots,  all  of 
which  properties  malleable  iron  acquires  in  a  like  manner  by  its  fusion  and  forma- 
tion into  ingots  in  the  new  process ;  nor  must  it  be  forgotten  that  no  amount  of 
rolling  wUl  give  to  blister  steel  (although  formed  of  rolled  bars)  the  same  homo- 
geneous character  that  cast  steel  acquires  by  a  mere  extension  of  the  ingot  to  some 
ten  or  twelve  times  its  original  length.    One  of  the  most  important  facts  connected 
with  the  new  system  of  manufacturing  malleable  iron  is  that  all  the  iron  so  pro- 
duced will  be  of  that  quality  known  as  charcoal  iron;  not  that  any  charcoal  is  used 
in  its  manufacture,  but  because  the  whole  of  the  processes  following  the  smelting  of 
it  are  conducted  entirely  without  contact  with,  or  the  use  of,  any  mineral  fuel;  the 
iron  resulting  therefrom  will  in  consequence  be  perfectly  free  from  those  injurious 
properties  which  that  description  of  fuel  never  fails  to  impart  to  iron  that  is  brought 
under  its  influence.    At  the  same  time  this  system  of  manufacturing  malleable  iron 
ofiers  extraordinary  facility  for  making  large  shafts,  cranks,  and  other  heavy 
masses.    It  will  be  obvious  that  any  weight  of  metal  that  can  be  founded  in  ordinary 
cast  iron  by  the  means  at  present  at  our  disposal  may  also  be  founded  in  molten 
malleable  iron,  to  be  wrought  into  the  forms  and  shapes  required,  provided  that  we 
increase  the  size  and  power  of  our  machinery  to  the  extent  necessary  to  deal  with 
such  large  masses  of  metal.    A  few  minutes*  reflection  will  show  the  great  anomaly 
presented  by  the  scale  on  which  the  consecutive  processes  of  iron  making  are  at 
present  carried  on.    The  little  furnaces  originally  used  for  smelting  ore  have  been 
from  time  to  time  increased  in  size  until  they  have  assumed  colossal  proportions, 
and  are  made  to  operate  on  two  or  three  hundred  tons  of  materials  at  a  time, 
giving  out  ten  tons  of  fluid  metal  at  a  single  run.    The  manufacturer  has  thus  gone 
on  increasing  the  size  of  his  smelting  furnaces,  and  adapting  to  their  use  the  blast 
apparatus  of  the  requisite  proportions,  and  has  by  this  means  lessened  the  cost  of 
production  in  every  way.    His  large  furnaces  require  a  great  deal  less  labour  to 
produce  a  given  weight  of  iron  than  would  have  been  required  to  produce  it  with  a 
dozen  furnaces;  and  in  like  manner  he  diminishes  his  cost  of  fuel,  blast,  and  repairsi 
while  he  ensures  a  uniformity  in  the  result  that  never  could  have  been  arrived  at  by 
the  use  of  a  multiplicity  of  small  furnaces.    While  the  manufacturer  has  shown 
himself  fully  alive  to  these  advantages,  he  has  still  been  under  the  necessity  of 
leaving  the  succeeding  operations  to  be  carried  out  on  a  scale  wholly  at  variance 
with  the  principles  he  has  found  so  advantageous  in  the  smelting  department    It 
is  true  that  hitherto  no  better  method  was  known  than  tlie  puddling  process,  in 
which  from  400  lb.  to  500  lb.  weight  of  iron  is  all  that  can  be  operated  upon  at  a 
time;  and  even  this  small  quantity  is  divided  into  homceopathic  doses  of  some  701b. 
or  80  lb.,  each  of  which  is  moulded  and  fashioned  by  human  labour,  and  carefiililj 
watched  and  tended  in  the  furnace,  and  removed  therefrom  one  at  a  time,  to  be 
carefully  manipulated  and  squeezed  into  form.    When  we  consider  the  vast  extent 
of  the  manufacture,  and  the  gigantic  scale  on  which  the  early  stages  of  the  prooeis 
is  conducted,  it  is  astonishing  that  no  effort  should  have  been  made  to  raise  tiie 
after-processes  somewhat  nearer  to  a  level  commensurate  with  the  preceding  oneii 
and  thus  rescue  the  trade  from  the  trammels  which  have  so  long  surrounded  it 
Before  concluding  these  remarks,  I  beg  to  call  your  attention  to  an  important  flMt 
connected  with  £e  new  process,  which  affords  peculiar  facilities  for  the  manufacton 
of  cast  steeL    At  that  stage  of  the  process  immediately  following  the  boil,  the  whole 
of  the  crude  iron  has  passed  into  the  condition  of  cast  steel  of  ordinary  quality.    S^ 
the  continuation  of  the  process  the  steel  so  produced  gradually  loses  its  small 
remaining  portion  of  carbon,  and  passes  successively  from  hard  to  soft  steel,  and 
from  soft  steel  to  steely  iron,  and  eventually  to  very  soft  iron;  hence,  at  a  certain 
period  of  the  process  any  quality  of  metal  may  be  obtained.    There  is  one  in  par« 
ticular,  which,  by  way  of  distinction,  I  call  semi-steel,  being  in  hardness  about  mid* 
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mj  between  ordinary  cast  steel  and  soft  malleable  iron.  This  metal  possesses  the 
advantage  of  much  greater  tensile  strength  than  soft  iron.  It  is  also  more  elastie, 
and  does  not  readily  take  a  permanent  set,  while  it  is  much  harder,  and  is  not  worn 
or  indented  so  easily  as  soft  iron.  At  the  same  time  it  is  not  so  brittle  or  hard  to 
work  aa  ordinary  cast  steeL  These  qualities  render  it  eminently  wdU  adapted  to 
purposes  where  lightness  and  strength  are  especially  required,  or  where  there  is 
much  wear,  as  in  the  case  of  railway  cars,  which  from  their  softness  of  texture  soon 
become  destroyed.  The  cost  of  semi-steel  will  be  a  fraction  less  than  iron,  because 
the  loss  of  metal  that  takes  place  by  oxidation  in  the  converting  vessel  is  about  two- 
and-a-half  per  cent,  less  than  it  is  with  iron ;  but  as  it  is  a  Bttle  more  difficult  to 
roll,  its  cost  per  ton  may  be  fairly  considercKl  to  be  the  same  as  iron.  But  as  its 
tensile  strength  is  some  thirty  or  forty  per  cent  greater  than  bar  iron,  it  follows 
that  for  most  purposes  a  much  less  weight  of  metal  may  be  used;  so  that  taken  in 
that  way  the  semi-steel  will  form  a  much  cheaper  metal  than  any  that  we  are  at 
present  acquainted  with.  The  facts  which  I  have  brought  before  the  meeting  are 
not  mere  laboratory  experiments,  but  the  result  of  working  on  a  scale  nearly  twice 
as  great  as  is  pursued  in  our  largest  ironworks— the  experimented  apparatus  doing 
7  cwt.  in  thirty  minutes,  while  the  ordinary  puddling  furnace  makes  only  4^  cwt.  in 
two  hours,  which  is  made  into  six  separate  balls,  while  the  ingots  or  blooms  are 
smooth,  even  prisms,  ten  inches  square  by  thirty  inches  in  length,  weighing  about 
equal  to  ten  ordinary  puddle  balls. 

REPORT  OP  THE  SELECT  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  HOUSE  OF  COMMONS 
ON  THE  ADULTERATION  OF  FOOD,  DRINKS,  DRUGS,  &c. 

THE  SELECT  COMMITTEE  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  Adulteration  of 
FooDf  Drinks,  and  Drpos,  and  who  were  empowered  to  Report  their  Obser- 
vations, together  with  the  MiNUTfis  of  Evidence,  from  time  to  time  to  the 
House,  Have  made  further  progress  in  the  matters  to  them  referred,  and  have 
agreed  to  this  their  final  REPORT  :— 

TouB  Committee  have  inquired  into  the  subject  referred  to  them,  and  in  the 
course  of  their  investigation  have  examined  a  great  number  of  witnesses,  comprising 
men  fji  high  scientific  attainments,  as  well  as  those  whose  practical  knowledge  as 
dealers  seraied  to  point  them  out  as  persons  likely  to  give  useful  information. 

Among  the  scientific  witnesses  examined,  were:  Dr.  Hassall,  well  known  by  his 
able  investigations  of  the  subject  of  the  adulterations  of  food;  Mr.  Warington, 
chemical  operator  to  the  Apothecaries'  Company;  Dr.  Normandy;  Mr,  Simon  and 
Dr.  Letbeby,  the  late  and  present  officers  of  health  in  the  city  of  London;  Dr. 
Thompson,  professor  of  chemistry  at  St.  Thomas's  Hospital;  Mr.  Redwood,  professor 
of  ehemistry  to  the  Pharmaceutical  Society;  Mr.  Simmonds,  author  of  a  work  on 
the  commercial  products  of  the  vegetable  kingdom;  Mr.  Postgate,  a  surgeon,  and 
diemical  lecturer  in  Birmingham ;  Mr.  Phillips,  chief  officer  of  the  chemical  depart- 
ment of  the  Board  of  Inland  Revenue ;  Dr.  Taylor,  professor  of  medical  jurisprudence 
at  Gay's  Hospital ;  Dr.  Waller  Lewis,  medical  officer  to  the  General  Post  Office; 
Mr.  Qnekett,  professor  in  the  Royal  College '  of  Surgeons  ;  Mr.  Thompson,  an 
inslytical  chemist;  Mr.  Blyth,  lecturer  on  natural  philosophy  at  St.  Mary's 
Hospital;  Dr.  Challice;  Mr.  Wakley,  coroner  for  Middlesex;  Mr.  Jacob  Bell;  Dr. 
Oupenter,  of  University  College;  Dr.  Moore  Neligan,  of  Dublin;  Dr.  Richter;  and 
Dr.  Bingley,  professor  at  the  Medical  Institute  of  Sheffield. 

Thott^  the  witnesses  differed  both  as  to  the  extent  to  which  adulteration  is 
ttiried  on  and  as  to  its  nature  and  effects,  your  Committee  cannot  avoid  the  con- 
ciosifHi  that  adulteration  widely  prevails,  though  under  circumstances  of  very 
Tnioos  character.  As  regards  foreign  products,  some  arrive  in  this  coimtry  in  an 
>diiltaated  condition,  while  others  are  adulterated  by  the  English  dealer.  Other 
ttounodities,  again,  the  produce  of  this  country,  are  shown  to  be  in  an  adulterated 
itate  wbea.  passing  into  the  hands  of  the  dealers,  while  others  undergo  adulteration 
^Hie  dealers  themselves. 

Not  only  is  the  public  health  thus  exposed  to  danger,  and  pecuniary  fraud  com- 
nutted  on  the  whole  community,  but  the  public  morality  is  tainted,  and  the  high 
commercial  character  of  this  country  seriously  lowered  both  at  home  and  in  the  eyes 
of  foreign  countries.  Though,  happily,  very  many  refuse,  imder  every  temptation, 
tofidsify  the  quality  of  their  wares,  there  are,  unfortunately  large  numbers,  who, 
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though  relactantly  practising  deception,  yield  to  the  pernicioas  contagkm  of  example^ 
or  to  the  hard  pressure  of  competition  forced  upon  them  l^  their  lew  acmpiiloiii 
neifi^bours. 

Without  Altering  into  Toluminous  details  of  the  evidaace  taken,  jour  Conimlttei 
would  enumerate  Uie  l^idiug  articles  which  have  been  proved  to  be  more  or  lea 
commonly  adulterated;  these  are,  arrow-root,  adulterated  with  potato  and  other 
starches;  Inread,  with  potatoes,  plaster  of  Paris,  alum,  and  sulphate  of  copper: 
bottled  fhiits  and  vegetables  with  certain  salts  of  copper;  coffee  with  ctiiooiry,  roastii 
wheat,  beans,  and  mangel- worzel;  chicory  with  roasted  wheat,  carrots,  sawduil^ 
and  Venetian  red;  cocoa,  with  arrowroot,  potato-flour,  sugar,  chicory,  and  sone 
ferruginous  red  earths;  cayenne  with  ground  rice,  mustard  husk,  &c.,  coloured  witt 
red  lead,  Venetian  red,  and  turmeric  ;  gin  with  grains  of  Paradise,  sulphuric  add, 
and  cayenne;  lard  with  potato-fiour,  mutton  suet,  alum,  carbonate  of  soda,  and 
caustic  lime;  mustard  with  wheat  flour  and  turmeric;  marmalade  with  api^esor 
turnips;  port^  and  stout  (though  sent  out  in  a  pure  state  from  the  brewers)  wi^ 
water,  sugar,  treacle,  salt,  alum,  cocculus  Indicus,  grains  of  Paradise,  dux  vomica 
and  sulphuric  add;  pickles  and  preserves  with  salts  of  copper;  snuff  whh  Tarkm 
chromates,  red  lead,  lime,  and  powdered  glass;  tobacco  with  water,  sugar,  rhubsvl^ 
and  treacle;  vinegar  with  water,  sugar,  and  sulphuric  acid;  jalap  with  powdsnd 
wood  ;  opium  with  poppy  capsules,  wheat-flour,  powdered  wood,  and  sand  ;  aeMB* 
mony  with  wheat-flour,  chalk,  resin,  and  sand  ;  confectionery  with  plaster  ii  Tuh 
and  other  similar  ingredients,  coloured  with  various  pigments  of  a  highly  poisonous 
nature;  and  add  drops  purporting  to  be  compounded  of  jargonelle  pear,  ribstaw 
pippin,  lemon,  &c,  with  essential  oils  containing  prussic  add  or  other  dangerous 
ingredients. 

The  adulteration  of  drugs  is  extensively  practised,  and  when  it  is  borne  in  mind 
that  the  correctness  of  a  medical  prescription  rests  on  an  assumed  standard  of 
strength  and  purity  in  the  drugs  or  compoimds  employed,  and  how  flrequenthr  life 
itself  depends  upon  the  efficacy  of  the  medicines  prescribed,  it  is  difficnit  to 
exaggerate  the  evils  arising  from  tliis  prevalent  fraud. 

The  adulteration  of  drinks  deserves  also  spedal  notice,  because  your  Committee 
cannot  but  conclude  that  the  intoxication  so  deplorably  prevalent  is  in  many  com 
less  due  to  the  natural  properties  of  the  drinks  themselves,  than  to  the  admixtoR 
of  narcotics  or  other  noxious  substances  intended  to  supply  the  properties  lostligr 
dilution. 

lliough  adulterations  prevail  more  or  less  in  all  districts,  it  may  be  assumed  asi 
rule,  tlmt  the  poorer  the  district,  the  greater  is  the  amount  of  adulteration.  B<V 
have  the  poor  the  same  power  to  protect  themselves  against  such  frauds  as  their 
richer  neighbours;  they  are  necessarily  limited  to  such  means  a£  purchase  as  «e 
afforded  by  the  immediate  locality  in  which  they  reside,  and  are,  moreover,  too  sta 
bound  to  one  dealer  by  the  facilities  of  credit  which  he  aflbrds  them. 

These  adulterations  may  be  classified  under  three  heads  :  those  of  which  tbe 
object  is  to  lower  the  price  of  the  artide  adulterated  by  the  admixture  of  substanoei 
of  a  cheaper  kind  ;  those  which  are  intended  to  improve  the  appearance  of  the 
adulterated  article,  and  thus  in  many  cases  to  deceive  the  public  as  to  its  qualitj; 
and  those  which  are  practised  for  the  purpose  of  simulating  some  property  injvnd 
or  destroyed  in  the  process  of  adulteration. 

Adulterations  in  each  of  these  classes  are  of  two  kinds:  those  in  whidi  m 
employed  substances  of  an  innocuous  character,  and  those  in  which  the  mixtom 
are  more  or  less  ii^urious  to  health,  either  directly  by  the  noxious  properties  of  the 
ingredients,  or  indirectly  by  lowering  the  nutritive  qualities  of  the  article  adri- 
terated. 

In  dealing  with  these  various  adulterations,  it  is  necessary  to  distingnisk  botwwt 
the  pecuniary  fraud  i^actlsed  on  the  public,  and  the  injury  to  public  health.  7S,  m 
regards  the  adulteration  of  articles  with  substances  of  a  cb^per  and  *»>^*imm^ 
character,  the  public  derive  the  full  benefit  of  this  chet^ness  at  a  lower  priee^  ft 
would  be  difficult,  if  not  imwise,  for  the  Legislature  to  interfere,  unleas  it  oosM  dl 
so  by  requiring  that  every  such  article  be  sold  as  a  mixture,  as  distinguished  from 
the  article  in  its  pure  state.  This  the  law  already  requires  as  to  the  aitide  of  ooflbl^ 
and  also  as  to  the  article  of  bread,  which,  unless  made  of  wheat  flour  alonc^  m«t  be 
distinctly  marked  with  the  letter  M.  But,  whenever  an  artide  is  so  adulteimted  m 
to  invohre  pecuniary  fraud  or  ii^ury  to  health,  it  appears  to  your  Croomiittee  to  H 
the  duty  of  the  Legtslature  to  provide  some  effident  remedy. 
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It  hM  been  oljeoted  that  the  best  course  will  be  to  leave  the  buyer  to  take  care  of 
himself.  Bat  there  are  many  adulterations  which  it  is  impossible  for  the  buyer  to 
delect.  Already  the  law  takes  note  of  frauds  in  weights  and  measures,  of  injuriea 
likely  to  result  to  the  public  health  from  the  sale  of  unwholesome  animal  food,  and 
indeed  of  many  adulterations,  though  in  most  cases  only  with  a  riew  to  fiscal  con- 
gideratlona,  and  not  to  those  of  a  moral  or  sanitary  character. 

It  is  said,  too^  that  there  are  many  frauds  which  legislatioa  cannot  reach  or 
punieh.  Bull  on  the  other  hand,  it  would  be  difficult  to  tell  the  numberless  firauds 
whk^  legislation  may  prevent. 

The  great  diflBculty  of  legislating  on  this  subject  lies  in  putting  an  end  to  the 
libertj  of  fraud  without  affecting  the  freedom  of  commerce. 

With  a  view  to  form  an  opinion  as  to  the  best  remedy  ibr  this  growing  eril,  your 
Oommittee  have  obtained  evidence  as  to  the  law  on  adulterations  in  other  countries, 
nd  eapeciaUy  in  France,  Belgium,  Oermany,  and  the  United  States.  In  this  ol]jeet 
YOur  Committee  have  been  materially  assisted  by  returns  procured  through  the 
jondness  of  Lord  Clarendon  from  some  of  our  Ministers  at  foreign  Courts. 

As  to  the  present  state  of  the  law  in  this  country,  your  Committee  received  much 
vahiable  information  from  Mr.  S.  B.  Ooodman,  the  legal  adviser  to  the  Justices  of 
the  ei^  of  London. 

The  foUowing  is  a  brief  statement  of  the  laws  of  difEerent  countries  on  the  subject 
ofadoltettttions. 

bk  Fraaoe^  a  law,  bearing  date  the  27th  March,  1851,  confirmed  and  extended  the 
penal  code  to  all  adulterations  in  "  alimentary  and  medicinal  substances."  To  this 
kw  was  added  one  of  the  5th  May,  1855,  applicable  to  the  adulteration  of  drinks. 
The  law  of  March,  1851,  was  founded  upon  two  Reports  of  a  Commission  of  Inquiry, 
liearing  date  the  24th  January  and  25th  February,  1851.  The  law  of  May,  1855, 
mm  preceded  by  a  like  Beport,  made  the  29th  March,  1855. 

The  provisions  of  these  laws  apply :  1st.  To  those  who  shall  adulterate  any 
alimentary  or  medicinal  substances  intended  for  sale. 

2od.  To  those  who  shall  sell,  or  expose  for  sale  such  substances,  knowing  them  to 
te  adulterated. 

If  the  artksle  adulterated  contains  substances  injufious  to  health,  the  fine  ranges 
ftom  50  to  500  francs,  with  imprisonment  from  three  months  to  two  years  ;  these 
pmishmente  being  applicable  even  in  cases  where  the  adulteration  is  known  to  the 
Doyer  or  oonsumer. 

A  penidty  of  16  to  25  francB,  and  imiMrisonment  from  six  to  ten  days,  or  one  of 
tiiese  modes  of  punishment,  according  to  circumstances,  is  imposed  on  those  who, 
*'irithoot  legitimate  cause,"  shall  have  in  their  shops  or  warehouses  any  such 
afolterated  articles.  If  the  adulterated  article  be  injurious  to  health,  the  fine  may 
Ik  increased  to  50  francs,  and  the  imprisonment  to  15  days. 

The  fine  and  imprisonment  mav  be  doubled  if  a  delinquent  has  been  previously 
convicted  within  five  years  of  his  last  ofi^ce. 
The  adulterated  articles  shall  be  confiscated,  and  if  injurious  to  health,  destroyed. 
The  authorities  may  make  public  announcement  of  &e  particulars  of  the  offence 
\if  placard  and  advertisement. 

A  special "  Ordonnance  de  Pidice,**  in  Paris,  applies  to  the  manufocture  and  sale 
of  confectionery,  and  forbids  the  use,  for  colouring,  of  all  mineral  matter,  and  all 
WisooouB  vegetable  matter.  Confectioners  are  required  to  envelope  coloured  con- 
eetioQeiy  in  paper  marked  with  their  name  and  address,  and  are  made  personally 
iH|)onsiUe  for  accidents  arising  from  the  consumption  of  the  articles  they  selL 
Ooofectaooers'  shops  are  to  be  visited,  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  that  they  conform 
k  these  regulations.  As  an  additional  precaution,  the  **  Conseil  de  Salubrity"  of  the 
d^  oi  Parian  a  body  ecmsisting  of  eminent  physicians,  chemists,  and  other  persons, 
liMishee  a  list  of  colouring  matters  which  may  be  em^doyed  by  confectioners,  with 
■stractioiia  as  to  the  manner  of  mixing  them,  fuid  a  list  of  the  colouring  matters, 
fte  use  of  which  is  expressly  forbidden. 

ib  BetehuB,  a  law,  bearmg  date  the  17th  March,  1856,  declares  that  all  who  shall 
hift  adaltemted,  or  caused  to  be  adulterated,  any  articles  of  fix>d  or  drink  intended 
^  sale^  sfaaU  be  liaUe  to  an  imprisonment  from  eight  days  to  one  year,  and  a  fine 
tf  from  50  to  1000  francs,  or  to  either  punishment  alone. 

The  penalties  are  divided  into  two  classes.  The  first  applies  to  persons  who  have 
*MtffiTatid,  or  cwoied  to  be  adulterated,  eatables,  drinkable  liquors,  or  any  articles 
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of  food  intended  to  be  offered  for  sale,  the  penalty  being,  as  already  stated,  from 
eight  days  to  a  year's  imprisonment,  and  a  fine  of  from  50  to  1000  mines.  In  the 
same  class  are  included  persons  who  shall  knowingly  sell,  or  expose  for  sale^ 
adulterated  articles,  or  shall  have  given  instructions  calculated  to  facilitate  or  kad 
to  such  adulteration. 

The  second  class  comprises  persons  who  unintentionally  sell,  or  expose  for  sale^ 
adulterated  food,  and  who  are  liable  only  to  simple  police  punishments. 

Hie  mere  fact  of  knowingly  keeping  adulterated  articles  of  food  intended  for  sale^ 
renders  the  person  so  offending  liable  to  imprisonment  from  a  week  to  a  year,  and  to 
a  fine  of  from  26  to  500  francs.  When  the  punishment  reaches  six  months' 
imprisonment,  the  court  can  withdraw  the  **patente"  (license  to  trade)  fh)m  the 
offender  during  the  whole  period  of  his  incarceration,  which  is  equivalent  to 
preventing  him  from  carrying  on  his  business.  A  copy  of  the  conviction  is  to  be 
posted  up  at  the  door  of  the .  person  condemned,  or  inserted  in  such  journals  as  the 
tkmrt  may  determine,  at  the  expense  of  the  culprit.  All  adulterated  articles  (tf  food 
in  the  possession  of  the  delinquent  are  to  be  confiscated. 

In  Prussia,  the  municipal  law  enacts  that  '*no  person  shall  knowingly  sdl  or 
communicate  to  other  persons  for  their  use  articles  of  food  or  drink  which  possess 
properties  prejudicial  to  health,  under  a  penalty  of  fine  or  bodily  punishment.* 
Those  who  are  found  guilty  of  knowingly  selling  victuals  which  are  damaged  or 
spoiled,  or  mixed  with  deleterious  additions,  may  be  held  incapable  of  carrying  on 
the  same  branch  of  business.  The  articles  may  be  confiscated.  Whosoever  mixes 
artides  of  food  with  foreign  substances,  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  their  weight  or 
bulk,  or  of  deceiving  purchasers  as  to  their  quality,  is  liable  to  be  proceeded  against 
for  fraud.  With  regard  to  drugs,  the  law  forbids  their  being  dispensed  by  asy 
other  persons  than  apothecaries  legally  appointed. 

In  Hamburg,  adulterations  of  fcKod  are  the  subject  of  police  regulations,  involviof 
fine  and  imprisonment. 

In  Lubeck,  such  adulterations  are  treated  as  acts  of  fraud,  and  dealt  with  lij 
police  authority.    The  grinding  of  blighted  com  with  good  com  is  prohibited. 

In  Holland,  by  a  law  of  the  22nd  May,  1829,  any  person  adulterating  bread  or 
flour,  or  any  article  of  food  or  drink,  with  any  poisonous  matter,  is  liable  to  an 
imprisonment  of  from  two  to  five  years,  and  a  fine  of  from  two  hundred  to  fH« 
hundred  florins,  and  to  the  revocation  of  his  ^^  patente"  during  his  imprisonment 
Hie  same  penalties  apply  to  those  who  knowingly  sell  such  adulterated  articles,  and 
to  those  who  supply  the  forbidden  ingredient,  knowing  the  purpose  for  which  it  is 
to  be  used.  A  less  severe  punishment  is  inflicted  on  those  who  adulterate  artidfli 
of  food  or  drink  with  ingredients  not  poisonous,  but  injurious  to  health,  as  wdltf 
on  those  who  offer  them  for  sale.  To  the  other  penalties  are  added  the  publicatkA 
of  the  names  of  the  offenders,  and  the  confiscation  of  the  adulterated  goods. 

In  Spain,  the  law,  besides  authorizing  the  inspection  of  drugs  at  the  Custoffl- 
house,  permits  the  dispensing  of  drugs  only  by  apothecaries  legally  appointed,  and 
absolutely  forbids  the  sale  of  secret  medicines. 

In  the  United  States,  special  laws  have  been  passed  "  to  prevent  the  importation 
of  adulterated  and  spurious  drugs  and  medicines."  By  these  it  is  enacted  that  all 
drugs  and  medicines  shall,  before  passing  the  custom-house,  be  examined  and 
appraised,  as  well  in  reference  to  their  quality  and  purity  as  to  their  value.  M 
medicinal  preparations  are  to  have  the  name  of  the  manufacturer  aflixed  to  eaoh 
parcel.  Adulterated  or  deteriorated  drugs  and  medicines' are  not  to  be  allowed  to 
pass  the  custom-house  ;  but  the  owner  or  consignee  has  the  right  of  calling  for  a  ii»> 
examination  or  further  analysis,  if  dissatisfied  with  the  examiner's  return.  Tte 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  to  appoint  suitably  qualified  persons,  at  each  0i  the 
ports  of  New  York,  Boston,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Charleston,  and  New  Oriem 
as  special  examiners  of  drugs  and  medicines.  A  Treasury  Minute  prescribes  tlM 
manner  of  carrying  out  the  Act,  and  gives  a  list  of  the  principal  articles,  witii  tlM 
result  of  special  tests  agreeing  with  the  standards  referred  to  in  the  law  ;  and  al 
articles  are  entitled  to  entry  when  ascertained  by  analysis  to  conform'  to  iboM 
standards.  Patent  and  secret  medicines  are  subject  to  the  same  examination,  and 
disposition  after  examination,  as  other  medical  preparations,  and  are  not  penidtlsd 
to  pass  the  custom-house  unless  the  examiner  be  satisfied  that  they  are  fit  and  t/A 
to  be  used  for  medicinal  purposes. 

In  the  State  of  New  York  the  law  expressly  forbids  adulterations  of  flooTy  liopi» 
and  spirits.    Any  one  knowingly  offering  flour  for  sale  mixed  with  Indian  meal,  or 
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with  anj  other  mixture,  or  with  unsound  flour,  is  liable  to  a  penalty  of  five  dollars 
for  every  cask.  Any  one  mixing  with  hops  any  foreign  or  improper  substances,  or 
in  any  manner  adulterating  their  quality,  is  deemed  guilty  of  misdemeanor,  and 
punishable  by  fine  or  imprisonment,  or  both.  Any  one  adulterating  spirits  with 
any  poisonous  substance,  or  substance  injurious  to  health,  or  any  one  selling  such 
spirits,  knowing  them  to  be  adulterated,  is  deemed  guilty  of  misdemeanor,  and 
punishable  by  fine  or  imprisonment,  or  both ;  the  fine  in  no  case  to  exceed  1000 
dollars,  and  the  imprisonment  in  no  case  to  exceed  four  years.  The  law  also  pro- 
vides against  the  adulteration  of  oils,  against  the  deceptive  packing  of  hay,  and 
even  against  frauds  in  linens  and  other  goods,  containing  fewer  yards  of  measurer 
ment  than  are  marked  upon  them. 

In  England  the  law  afibrds  redress  to  consumers  in  cases  of  adulteration,  by 
action,  if  the  injury  be  individual  in  its  character;  by  indictment,  if  the  injury  be 
general;  by  summary  charge  before  a  magistrate;  and  by  proceedings  instituted  by 
the  Excise.  The  process  of  action  or  indictment  is  at  once  too  costly  and  too  cum- 
brous for  general  adoption.  That  by  summary  charge  before  a  magistrate,  as  well 
as  that  originating  with  the  Excise,  applies  only  to  a  few  special  articles  which  are 
named  in  particular  Acts,  or  which  are  subject  to  the  supervision,  for  fiscal  purposes, 
of  the  Board  of  Inland  Revenue;  but  your  Committee  are  of  opinion  that  it  would 
be  most  desirable  that,  in  all  cases  of  the  sale  of  an  adulterated  or  fictitious  article^ 
a  cheap  and  easy  remedy,  by  summary  charge  before  a  magistrate,  should  be 
tflbrded  to  the  person  upon  whom  the  fraud  had  been  practised,  and  they  would 
ttrongly  recommend  the  propriety  of  such  a  change  in  the  present  law  on  this 
rabject  as  would  efibct  this  object. 

Your  Committee  desire  specially  to  call  attention  to  the  provisions  of  the  Bread 

Act,  6  and  7  Will.  IV.,  c.  27.    Section  2  provides  that  bread  may  be  made  of  wheat 

flour,  barley,  rye,  oats,  buckwheat,  Indian  corn,  peas,  beans,  rice,  or  potatoes,  with 

any  common  salt,  pure  water,  eprgs,  milk,  barm,  leaven,  potato  or  other  yeast,  and 

with  no  other  ingredients,  subject  to  certain  regulations.     Any  mixture  besides 

those  idlowed  in  section  2  involves  a  penalty  of  £10,  or  not  less  than  £5;  or,  in 

defimlt,  an  imprisonment  not  exceeding  six  months,  with  or  without  hard  labour; 

and,  if  the  magistrate  think  fit,  publicity  of  the  ofience  by  advertisement.    Any  one 

mixing  with  the  com,  meal,  or  flour,  any  ingredient  not  the  genuine  produce  of  the 

eom  or  grain ;  or  any  one  selling,  or  oflering  for  sale,  separately  or  mixed,  any  meal 

or  flour  of  one  sort  of  grain,  as  the  meal  or  flour  of  any  other  sort,  or  any  ingredient 

mixed  with  the  meal  or  flour  so  sold,  is  liable  to  a  penalty  of  £20,  and  not  less  than 

£5.    All  bread  made  with  mixed  meal  or  flour  must  be  marked  with  a  Roman  M; 

the  penalty  for  neglecting  this  provision  being  a  fine  not  exceeding  10«.  for  every 

pound  weight  of  bread  not  so  marked.    Magistrates,  or  peace  officers  by  their 

warrants,  may  search  premises,  and  seize  any  adulterated  flour  or  bread,  and  search 

far  any  forbidden  ingredient.    The  penalty,  if  ingredients  for  adulteration  are  found, 

is  £10,  or  not  less  than  40«.,  for  the  first  ofience,  £5  for  the  second,  and  £10  for 

fmry  subsequent  ofience,  or  in  default,  six  months'  imprisonment,  with  publicity  as 

to  the  names  of  offenders.    The  Act  also  provides  for  an  appeal  to  quarter  sessions, 

md  declares  that  no  person  shall  be  convicted  unless  complaint  is  made  within 

tvty-eight  hours  after  the  ofience,  or  within  such  reasonable  time  as  to  the  justices 

laay  seem  fit. 

Yoor  Committee  have  given  the  provisions  of  the  Bread  Act  in  some  detail,  be- 
cause it  seems  to  them  to  comprise  much  that  may  be  useful  in  framing  a  measure 
iniicaUe  to  adulterations  generally. 

a  is  impossible  to  frame  any  enactment  on  this  subject  which  shall  rely  on  strict 
fcftnitions.  The  object  of  the  law  is  to  strike  at  fraud,  and  wherever  a  fraudulent 
liteation'can  be  proved,  there  to  inflict  a  penalty.  What  constitutes  fraud  must  be 
left  to  the  interpretation  of  the  administrators  of  the  law.  Thus  mixtures  of  an 
ibaocuoos  character,  made  known  by  the  seller,  or  used  for  the  preservation  of  the 
aitide,  cannot  be  forbidden  without  danger  to  the  needful  freedom  of  commerce,  and 
tight  not  to  be  interpreted  as  coming  within  the  provisions  of  a  penal  law.  Nor 
dndd  those  provisions  apply  wherever  the  seller  can  afford  satisfactory  proof  that 
behas-himself  been  deceived,  and  was  not  conscious  of  the  adulteration  practised; 
wnlosi  he  hare  evinced  a  culpable  ignorance  of  the  trade  which  he  professes  to  follow. 

Salject  to  these  qualifications,  the  law  should  be  clear  and  positive  in  forbidding 
tdnUmtioDy  wad  in  pumshing  those  who  practise  it. 

Hitherto  the  progress  of  legislation  has  not  kept  pace  with  the  ingeaoity  o€tc«i^^> 
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which  has  not  scrupled  to  avail  itself  of  every  impf ovement  in  chemistij  or  tiie  arts 
which  could  subserve  its  purpose. 

Although,  however,  the  means  of  adulteration  have  greatly  increased,  so  slso^ 
for^Jnately,  have  the  focilities  for  detection,  especially  by  the  improved  use  of  te 
miftroscope,  whidi  has  been  employed  by  Dr.  Hassall  and  others  with  signal  soooess. 
At  first,  no  doubt,  some  difficulty  would  be  experienced  in  finding  persooa  quatiflei 
to  conduct  tiie  required  chemical  and  microscopical  examinatiops;  but  the  want  will 
soon  give  rise  to  the  needful  supply.  This  want  has  been  already  felt  by  the  Bond 
of  Ixdand  Bevenue,  which  has  been  compelled,  for  the  purposes  of  tiie  anafjiai 
requisite  in  cases  of  adulterated  articles  of  Excise,  to  educate  persons  for  this  tpacial 
duty.  In  addition  to  about  4000  officers,  scattered  over  the  country,  whose  es- 
perienoe  enables  them  to  detect  many  adulterations,  and  to  discover  cases  of  strong 
suspicion,  the  Board  employs  about  sixty  to  seventy  analytiod  Chemists,  whose 
numbers  are  recruited  by  students,  educated  for  this  purpose  at  University  Gottsn 
to  the  number  of  fourteen  in  every  year,  Mr.  Phillips,  the  chief  offiosr  of  tte 
chemical  department  of  the  Board  of  Inland  Revenue,  states  that  the  pcactiee  is  6r 
the  officers,  if  they  suspect  a  trader  of  adulterations,  or  on  informatioa  giTen  to 
them,  to  go  and  procure  samples.  Many  are  competent  to  examine  samples  on  the 
spot.  If  they  have  any  doubt  of  their  own  judgment,  they  send  them  to  the 
laboratory  to  be  Airther  examined.  And  he  adds,  as  showing  the  result  cf  ths 
system  adopted  by  the  Board,  that  adulteration  has  been  totally  stopped  in  some 
articles,  and  much  diminished  in  others,  from  the  very  fact  that  traders  knowtlM^ 
are  liaUe  to  inspection  by  the  Excise  officers. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  prevention  of  adulterations  in  food  might  Is 
accomplished  by  an  extension  of  the  system  of  the  Board  of  Inland  Revenue;  hot 
your  Committee  are  of  opinion  that  no  machinery  for  this  purpose  wUl  work  satii- 
&ctorily  unless  the  agents  employed  derive  their  authority  from  corporate  or  otiMr 
local  governing  bodies. 

It  wiU  be  desirable,  therefore^  to  empower  municipal  or  other  local  or  distriefe 
authorities  to  appoint  an  officer  or  officers,  who,  on  complaint  made,  or  in  casss  d 
reasonable  suspicion,  shall  procure  portions  of  any  article  supposed  to  be  adulterttsi 
with  a  view  to  their  examination  or  analysis  by  some  duly  qualified  person  ^ipofaitsd 
fbr  that  purpose.  On  the  report  of  such  persons,  if  it  confirm  the  saspidan  d 
adulteration,  a  summons  shall  be  issued,  and  the  esse  be  investigated  belbfe  tto 
justices,  who  shall  have  power  to  inflict  summary  punishment,  by  fine  or  impcisos- 
ment,  in  every  esse  where  pecuniary  fraud  or  danger  to  health  shall  have  bstt 
proved.  The  justices  should  also  be  empowered  to  publish  the  names  of  offiwdeiii 
The  advantages  of  publicity  have  been  urged  by  many  witnesses,  and  especiaUy  fcf 
Dr.  Hassall  and  Mr.  Wakley,  who  attribute  a  recent  great  diminution  in  the  anmst 
of  adulteration  to  the  publication  of  names  and  other  particulars  in  the  reports  <f 
the  ^ '  Lancet '  Commission."  It  is  essential  that  a  right  of  appeal  should  lie  to  Al 
Court  of  Quarter  Sessions. 

With  regard  to  coloured  confectionery,  your  Committee  recommend  that  anthori^ 
should  be  given  to  local  Boards  of  Health,  or  other  governing  bodies,  to  forbid  tki 
use,  for  colouring,  of  aU  mineral  matter,  and  all  poisonous  vegetable  nmtter. 

But  although  your  Committee  desire  to  leave  the  execution  of  the  law  agaiait 
adulteration  in  the  hands  of  the  local  authorities,  they  are  of  opinion  that  YtKf 
valuable  assistance  would  be  afforded  to  such  bodies  in  ascertaining  the  fSKt« 
adulteration,  if  one  or  more  scientific  analyzers  were  to  be  appointwL  under  tli0 
authority  of  the  General  Board  of  Health,  to  whom  the  local  authoritieB  miglil> 
whenever  they  thought  fit,  refer  any  articles  seized  under  suspicion  of  adcdteratioo, 
for  analysis,  and  who  would  thus  enable  the  persons  charged  with  the  admimstie- 
tion  of  the  law  to  obtain  at  once,  and  without  cost,  a  fully  competent  opinion  in  •& 
difficult  cases. 

These  analyzers  should  also  undertake  to  examine  any  articles  sent  to  tfaflm  hf 
private  individuals,  on  payment  of  the  expenses  of  such  examination. 

Your  Committee  would  also  suggest  that  the  General  Board  oi  Health  shoeU 
firom  time  to  time  issue  such  information  as  to  the  nature  of  the  adulteratioos  sC 
articles  of  food,  &&,  injurious  to  health,  as  may  be  obtained  n  the  progress  d 
scientific  research  on  this  subject,  and  as  would  serve  to  guide  the  local  anthoritiii 
in  their  endeavours  to  detect  these  frauds. 

With  reference  to  drugs,  your  Coomiittee  are  of  opinioa  that  no  inapeetlOB  at  tiM 
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outports  would  guarantee  to  tlie  consamer  the  parity  of  commodities  passing 
through  the  hands  of  intermediate  parties  ;  and  the  exclusion  of  impure  drugs 
would  operate  injuriousl/,  by  interfering  with  the  supply  obtained  by  scientific 
prooetses,  calculated  to  extract  raluable  matter  even  from  products  seemingly 
almost  worthless. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  diemists  and  druggists  should  be  allowed  to  exercise 
thdr  calling  only  under  license.  At  present,  to  use  the  woids  of  one  of  the 
witnesses,  Mr.  Jacob  Bdl,  a  man  may  be  a  shoemaker  to-day  and  a  chemist  and 
«ftjpenser  of  drugs  to-morrow,  though  he  cannot  assume  the  name  of  *'pharma- 
oedtical  chemist.  The  question  of  licences,  however,  may  perhaps  be  properly 
deiemd  till  it  be  seen  how  far  the  efforts  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  and  a  mora 
geoenl  system  of  inspection  may  prove  successful.  The  existing  powers  of  inspectioii 
ia  England  are  confined  to  the  College  of  Physicians  and  the  Apothecaries'  Company. 
The  powers  of  the  latter  are  yery  limited,  extending  only  to  apothecaries'  shops,  and 
hi  no  way  to  those  of  chemists  and  druggists.  The  College  of  Physicians  has 
latiiori^  to  inspect  both  the  one  and  the  other ;  but  this  authority  is  confined  to  the 
Bniits  of  the  city  of  london,  where  inspection  takes  place  three  times  a  year*  The 
tiyectkwi,  however,  seems  to  be  too  cursory  to  be  of  any  great  utility. 

It  haa  been  shown  that  much  good  has  arisen  from  the  establishment  of  the 
Bbaimaoeotical  Society,  the  members  of  which  being  specially  educated  in  the 
kaoidedge  of  drags,  are  better  able  than  heretofore  to  make  proper  selections  and  to 
detect  adulterations.  Several  vritnesses,  too,  have  borne  testimony  to  the  great 
advantage  which  would  ensue  if  poor-law  guardians  and  managers  of  hospitals  sxkci 
other  similar  institutions  would,  instead  of  accepting,  as  they  too  often  do^  the 
lowest  tender  for  drugs,  and,  indeed,  for  articles  of  food  also,  cause  them  to  be 
proper^  inspected,  an^  if  needful,  analyzed  before  admitting  them  into  use. 

Though  not  coming  strictly  within  the  scope  of  the  inquiry  entrusted  to  thorn, 
jour  Committee  cannot  forbear  calling  attention  to  the  evidence  conoeming  patent 
laediciiies,  the  sale  of  poisons,  and  the  state  of  the  PharmacopoBias  of  the  three 
IdMdwpsu 

with  regard  to  patent  medicines,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  public  health  is 
endangerea  by  the  use  of  several  of  these  compounds;  and  your  Committee  aie  of 
opinion  that  die  stamp  duty,  by  giving  them  a  seeming  Government  sanction,  has  an 
nq}arioas  influence  in  encouraging  their  sale  and  consumption,  and  should  be 
abandoned,  whenever  this  can  be  done  with  a  due  regfurd  to  the  wants  of  the  public 
revenue. 

The  wnestricted  sale  of  pcnsons  is  a  matter  of  pressing  importance,  and  deserves 
the  early  attention  of  the  Legislature.  At  the  present  moment,  the  most  violent 
poisoos  may  be  universally  sold,  without  any  restriction  except  such  as  is  afforded 
vf  the  sense  of  moral  responsibility  on  the  part  of  the  dealer.  It  is  needless  to  point 
OBt  the  serious  consequences  which  frequently  ensue  from  this  unrestrained  freedonu 
lb  take  a  familiar  instance,  it  is  stated  in  evidence  that  the  essential  oil  of  bitter 
llBiondi^  and  what  is  called  "  almond  flavour,"  of  very  various  strength,  and  cooh 
tiining  highly  dangerous  elements,  are  openly  and  commonly  sold  for  culinary 
pvposes,  and,  in  the  hands  of  servants  wholly  ignorant  of  their  properties,  used  ia 
(psntlties  often  dangerous  and  sometimes  fatal.  It  is  well  worthy  of  consideration, 
idiether  the  sale  of  poisons  should  not  be  forbidden,  unless  under  the  authority  of  a 
flMdieal  prescription,  or  under  such  conditions,  as  to  witnesses,  and  formal  entries  of 
fts  Bames  and  addr^ses  of  purchasers,  as  may  secure  the  needful  amount  of  caution* 

The  evil  arising  from  the  existence  of  three  distinct  and,  in  some  important  in- 
JMifOS,  widely  diffisring  Pharmacoposias  for  the  three  kingdoms,  is  one  too  evident 
t^need  eoforcement.  The  result  is,  that  many  of  the  prescriptions  of  one  country 
Ve  not  only  inefficacious,  but  often  absolutely  dangerous,  if  made  up  in  either  of  the 
oOeriL  One  of  the  witnesses  states,  that  an  E(finburgh  prescription  containing  a 
Mitioo  of  morphia,  made  up  in  London,  would  involve  the  patient's  taking  twice 
tile  quantity  intended.  On  the  other  hand,  a  patient  taking  prussic  acid  nnder  an 
Idioburgfa  prescription,  made  up  in  London,  would  be  taking  only  half  the  quantity 
iBteaded;  the  Edinburgh  prussic  acid  being  twice  the  strength  of  the  prussic  acid  oif 
tte  London  Pharmacopoeia.  This  is  an  evU  which  can  be  remedied  only  by  the 
Qoeilaned  efforts  of  the  medical  authorities  of  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotlaiid,  to 
vfaom  thesul^ect  should,  witiM>ut  delay,  be  referred. 
1856b 
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COMPARATIVE  VIEW  OF  THE  CLEAVAGE  OF  CRYSTALS  AND 

SLATE  ROCKS. 

BY  JOHET  TTNDALL,  ESQ.,  F.R.S., 

Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy  in  the  Boyal  Institution. 

When  the  student  of  pliysical  science  has  to  investigate  the  character  of  any 
natural  force,  his  first  care  must  be  to  purify  it  from  the  mixture  of  other 'forces, 
and  thus  study  its  simple  action.  If,  for  example,  he  wishes  to  know  how  a  mass  of 
water  would  shape  itself,  supposing  it  to  be  at  liberty  to  follow  the  bent  of  its  own 
molecular  forces,  he  must  see  that  these  forces  have  free  and  undisturbed  exercise. 
We  might,  perhaps,  refer  him  to  the  dewdrop  for  a  solution  of  the  question;  bat 
here  we  have  to  do,  not  only  with  the  aution  of  the  molecules  of  the  liquid  upon 
each  other,  but  also  with  the  action  of  gravity  upon  the  mass,  which  pulls  the  dirop 
downwards  and  elongates  it.  If  he  would  examine  the  problem  in  its  purity,  he 
must  do  as  Plateau  has  done,  withdraw  the  liquid  mass  from  the  action  of  gravity, 
and  he  would  then  find  the  shape  of  the  mass  to  be  perfectly  spherical.  Natunl 
processes  come  to  us  in  a  mixed  manner,  and  to  the  uninstruuted  mind  are  a  mass  of 
unintelligible  confusion.  Suppose  half  a  dozen  of  the  best  musical  performers  to  be 
placed  in  the  same  room,  each  playing  his  own  instrument  to  perfection :  though 
each  individual  instrument  might  be  a  wellspring  of  melody,  still  the  mixture  of  aU 
would  produce  mere  noise.  Thus  it  is  with  the  processes  of  nature.  In  natore 
mechanical  and  molecular  laws  mingle  and  create  apparent  confusion.  Their  mixture 
constitutes  what  may  be  called  the  noise  of  natural  laws,  and  it  is  the  vocation  of 
the  man  of  science  to  resolve  this  noise  into  its  components,  and  thus  to  detect  the 
*'  music**  in  which  the  foundations  of  nature  are  laid. 

The  necessity  of  this  detachment  of  one  force  from  all  other  forces  is  nowhere 
more  strikingly  exhibited  than  in  the  phenomena  of  crystallization.    I  hare  here  t 
solution  of  sulphate  of  soda.    Prolonging  the  mental  vision  beyond  the  boundaries 
of  sense,  we  see  the  atoms  of  that  liquid,  like  squadrons  under  the  eye  of  an  expe- 
rienced general,  arranging  themselves  into  battalions,  gathering  round  a  central 
standard,  and  forming  themselves  into  solid  masses,  which  after  a  time  assume  the 
visible  shape  of  the  crystal  which  I  here  hold  in  my  hand.    I  may,  like  an  ignorant 
meddler  wishing  to  hasten  matters,  introduce  confusion  into  this  order.    I  do  so  by 
plunging  this  glass  rod  into  the  vessel.    The  consequent  action  is  not  the  pnie 
expression  of  the  crystalline  forces ;  the  atoms  rush  together  with  the  confusion  of 
an  unorganized  mob,  and  not  with  the  steady  accuracy  of  a  disciplined  host.    Here, 
also,  in  this  mass  of  bismuth  we  have  an  example  of  this  confused  crystallization; 
but  in  the  crucible  behind  me  a  slower  process  is  going  on :  here  there  is  an  architect 
at  work  **  who  makes  no  chips,  no  din,"  and  who  is  now  building  the  particles  into 
crystals,  similar  in  shape  and  structure  to  those  beautiful  masses  which  we  see  upon 
the  table.    By  permitting  alum  to  crystallize  in  this  slow  way,  we  obtain  these 
perfect  octahedrons;  by  allowing  carbonate  of  lime  to  crystallize,  nature  produce! 
these  beautiful  rhomboids;  when  silica  crystallizes  we  have  formed  these  hexagonal 
prisms  capped  at  the  ends  by  pyramids ;  by  allowing  saltpetre  to  crystallize  we  hate 
these  prismatic  masses,  and  when  carbon  crystallizes  we  have  the  diamond.    If  we 
wish  to  obtain  a  perfect  crystal  we  must  allow  the  molecular  forces  free  play:  if  the 
crystallizing  mass  be  permitted  to  rest  upon  a  surface  it  will  be  flattened,  and  to 
prevent  this  a  small  crystal  must  be  so  suspended  as  to  be  surrounded  on  all  sidef 
by  the  liquid,  or,  if  it  rest  upon  the  surface,  it  must  be  turned  dally,  so  as  to  present 
all  its  faces  in  succession  to  the  working  builder.    In  this  way  the  scientific  man 
nurses  these  children  of  his  intellect,  watches  over  them  with  a  care  worthy  of 
imitation,  keeps  all  influences  away  which  might  possibly  invade  the  strict  morality 
of  crystalline  laws,  and  finally  sees  them  developed  into  forms  of  symmetry  and 
beauty  which  richly  reward  the  care  bestowed  upon  them.'*' 

In  building  up  crystals  these  little  atomic  bricks  often  arrange  themselves  into 
layers  which  are  perfectly  parallel  to  each  other,  and  which  can  be  separated  by 
mechanical  means;  this  is  called  the  cleavage  of  the  crystal.  I  have  here  a  crystal* 
lized  mass  which  has  thus  far  escaped  the  abrading  and  disintegrating  forces  which 

*  To  Mr.  Pattinsou,  of  the  Felling  Chemical  Works,  Newcastle-apon-Tyne,  I  am  indebted 
for  some  fine  specimeDs  of  crystallized  alam  and  carbonate  tf  soda. 
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sooner  or  later  determine  the  fate  of  sugar-candy.  If  I  am  skilful  enough  I  shall 
discover  that  this  crystal  of  sugar  cleaves  with  peculiar  facility  in  one  direction. 
Here  again  I  have  a  mass  of  rock-salt:  I  lay  my  knife  upon  it  and  with  a  blow 
cleave  it  in  this  direction;  but  I  find  on  further  examining  this  substance  that  it 
deaves  in  more  directions  than  one.  Laying  my  knife  at  right  angles  to  its  former 
position,  the  crystal  cleaves  again;  and  finally  placing  the  knife  at  right  angles  to 
the  two  former  positions,  the  mass  cleaves  again.  Thus  rock-salt  cleaves  in  three 
directions,  and  the  resulting  solid  is  this  perfect  cube,  which  may  be  broken  up  into 
any  number  of  smaller  cubes.  Here  is  a  mass  of  Iceland  spar,  which  also  cleaves 
in  three  directions,  not  at  right  angles,  but  oblique  to  each  other,  the  resulting  solid 
being  a  rhomboid.  In  each  of  these  cases  the  mass  cleaves  with  equal  facility  in  all 
three  directions.  For  the  sake  of  completeness  I  may  say  that  many  substances 
cleave  ¥rith  unequal  facility  in  different  directions,  and  the  heavy  spar  I  hold  in  my 
hand  presents  an  example  of  this  kind  of  cleavage. 

Tom  we  now  to  the  consideration  of  some  other  phenomena  to  which  the  term 
cleavage  may  be  applied.  This  piece  of  beech- wood  cleaves  with  facility  parallel  to 
the  fibre,  and  if  our  experiments  were  fine  enough  we  should  discover  that  the  cleav- 
age 18  most  perfect  when  the  edge  of  the  axe  is  laid  across  the  rings  which  mark  the 
growth  of  the  tree.  The  fibres  of  the  wood  lie  side  by  side,  and  a  comparatively 
small  force  is  sufficient  to  separate  them.  If  you  look  at  this  mass  of  hay  severed 
from  a  rick,  you  will  see  a  sort  of  cleavage  developed  in  it  also;  the  stalks  lie  in 
pariUel  planes,  and  only  a  small  force  is  required  to  separate  them  laterally.  But 
we  cannot  regard  the  cleavage  of  the  tree  as  the  same  in  character  as  the  cleavage 
of  the  hayrick.  In  the  one  case  it  is  the  atoms  arranging  themselves  according  to 
organic  laws  which  produce  a  cleavable  structure,  in  the  other  case  the  easy  separa- 
tion in  a  certain  direction  is  due  to  the  mechanical  arrangement  of  the  coarse  sen- 
sible masses  of  the  stalks  of  hay. 

In  like  manner  I  find  that  this  piece  of  sandstone  cleaves  parallel  to  the  planes  of 
bedding.    This  rock  was  once  a  powder,  more  or  less  coarse,  held  in  mechanical 
suspension  by  water.    The  powder  was  composed  of  two  distinct  parts,  fine  grains 
of  sand  and  small  plates  of  mica.    Imagine  a  wide  strand  covered  by  a  tide  which 
holds  such  powder  in  suspension:*  how  will  it  sink?    The  rounded  grains  of  sand 
will  reach  the  bottom  first,  the  mica  afterwards,  and  when  the  tide  recedes  we  have 
the  little  plates  shining  like  spangles  upon  the  surface  of  the  sand.    Each  successive 
tide  livings  its  charge  of  mixed  powder,  deposits  its  duplex  layer  day  after  day,  and 
finally  masses  of  immense  thickness  are  thus  piled  up,  which  by  preserving  the 
alternations  of  sand  and  mica  tell  the  tale  of  their  formation.    I  do  not  wish  you  to 
accept  this  without  proof.    Take  the  sand  and  mica,  mix  them  together  in  water, 
and  allow  them  to  subside,  they  will  arrange  themselves  in  the  manner  I  have  indi- 
cated ;  and  by  repeating  the  process  you  can  actually  build  up  a  sandstone  mass 
which  shall  be  the  exact  counterpart  of  that  presented  by  nature,  as  I  have  done  in 
this  glass  jar.    Now  this  structure  cleaves  with  readiness  along  the  planes  in  which 
the  particles  of  mica  are  strewn.    Here  is  a  mass  of  such  a  rock  sent  to  me  from 
Halifax:  here  are  other  masses  from  the  quarries  of  Over  Darwen,  in  Lancashircf 
With  a  hammer  and  chisel  you  see  I  can  cleave  tliem  into  flags;  indeed,  these  flags 
aie  made  use  of  for  roofing  purposes  in  the  districts  from  which  the  specimens  have 
oome,  and  receive  the  name  of  **  slatestone."    But  you  will  discern,  without  a  word 
from  me^  that  this  cleavage  is  not  a  crystalline  cleavage  any  more  than  that  of  a 
hayrick  is.    It  is  not  an  arrangement  produced  by  molecular  forces;  indeed,  it 
wodd  be  just  as  reasonable  to  suppose  that  on  this  jar  of  sand  and  mica  the 
particles  arranged  themselves  into  layers  by  the  forces  of  crystallization,  instead  of 
by  the  simple  force  of  gravity,  as  to  imagine  that  such  a  cleavage  as  this  could  be 
the  product  of  crystallization. 

This,  so  far  as  I  am  aware  of,  has  never  been  imagined,  and  it  has  been  agreed 
among  geologists  not  to  call  such  splitting  as  this  cleavage  at  all,  but  to  restrict  the 
term  to  a  d^  of  phenomena  which  I  shall  now  proceed  to  consider. 

Those  who  have  visited  the  slate  quarries  of  Cumberland  and  North  Wales  will 
IttTe  witnessed  the  phenomena  to  which  I  refer.    We  have  long  drawn  our  supply 

*  I  merely  use  this  as  an  illustration  ;  the  deposition  may  have  really  heen  due  to  sediment 
cvried  d»wn  by  rivers.    Bat  the  action  must  have  been  periodic,  and  the  powder  duplex. 

t  For  the  specimens  from  Halifax  I  have  to  thank  Mr.  Bichard  Carter,  and  for  those  from 
l^anrea  I  am  mdebted  to  Mr.  J.  Singleton. 
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of  loofing-slates  from  such  quarriea ;  tchoolboyt  ciphered  on  tbeie  ilalei,  tliey  vim 
Uied  for  tombfitoDei  in  dmnrhyards,  and  for  billiard-tables  in  the  metropolia ;  but 
aot  until  a  oomparatively  late  period  did  men  begin  to  inquire  how  their  wonderfld 
itncture  was  {voduoed.  What  is  the  agency  wiiich  enaUee  ns  to  ^lit  Honlstar 
Crsg^  or  the  cUfQi  of  Snowden,  into  laminat  from  crown  to  baae  ?  This  question  is 
at  ws  present  moment  one  of  the  greatest  difficulties  of  geologists^  and  oecnpiei 
their  attention  perhaps  more  than  any  oth^.  You  mar  wondar  at  this.  T^n^y^ 
into  the  quarry  of  Penrhyny  you  may  be  di^osed  to  explain  the  question  as  I  hem 
it  explained  two  years  aga  ^These  jdanes  ai  deavage^**  said  a  friend  who  stood 
beside  me  on  Iho  quarry's  edge^  ^  are  the  planes  of  stratification  which  hare  been 
Ufred  by  some  oouYulsion  into  an  almost  vertical  position."  But  this  was  a  grast 
mistakei  and  indeed  here  lies  the  grand  diflSculty  of  the  problem.  These  ^bnes  of 
ofearage  stand  in  most  cases  at  a  high  ai^le  to  the  bedding.  Thanks  to  8ir 
Roderick  Murchison,  who  has  kindly  permitted  me  the  use  of  specimens  from  the 
Museum  of  Practical  Geolpgy  (and  here  I  may  be  permitted  to  express  my  ackaow- 
ledgments  to  tiie  distinguished  staff  of  that  noUe  establishment^  who^  instead  of 
ooMidaiBg  me  an  intruder,  have  welcomed  me  as  a  hrotherX  I  am  aUe  to  plaoe  tfao 
proof  of  tUs  before  you.  Here  is  a  mass  of  slate  in  which  the  planes  of  bedding  sro 
distinetly  marked  $  here  are  the  planes  of  cleavage,  and  you  see  tliat  one  of  then 
makes  a  large  angle  with  the  other.  The  cleavage  of  slates  is  therefore  not  a 
question  of  stratification,  and  the  problem  which  we  have  now  to  consider  iib  '^^ 
what  cause  has  this  cleavage  been  produced  ?" 

In  an  al^  and  elaborate  essay  on  this  subject  in  1835,  ProC  Sedgwick  proposed 
the  Uieory  that  dea^age  is  produced  by  the  sction  of  crystalline  or  polar  forces  sftcff 
the  mass  has  been  consolidated.  '^  We  may  affirm,**  he  says,  "•  that  no  retreat  of  the 
parts,  no  contraction  of  dimensions  in  passing  to  a  solid  state  can  explain  sadi 
phenomena.  They  appear  to  me  only  resolvable  on  the  supposition  that  crystalhne 
or  polar  forces  acted  upon  the  whole  mass  simultaneously  in  one  direction  and  with 
adequate  force."  And  again,  in  imother  place :  <' Crystalline  forces  have  rearraBfed 
whole  mountain  masses,  producing  a  beautiful  crystalline  cleavage,  passing  alDn 
tbrough  all  the  strata."*  The  utterance  of  such  a  man  struck  deep^  as  was  natml, 
into  tiie  minds  of  geologists,  and  at  the  present  day  there  are  few  who  do  not 
entertain  this  view  either  in  wh<de  or  in  partf  The  magnificence  of  the  theoi^, 
indeed,  has  in  some  cases  caused  speculation  to  run  riot,  and  we  have  booki 
published,  ay,  and  largely  sold,  on  the  action  of  polar  forces  and  geologic  raagnctisWi 
which  rather  astonish  those  who  know  something  •about  the  subject.  Aooc»ding  to 
the  theory  referred  to,  miles  and  miles  of  the  districts  of  North  Wales  sni 
Cumberland,  comprising  huge  mountain  masses,  are  neither  more  nor  less  than  ths 
ports  of  a  gigantic  crystaL  These  masses  of  slate  were  originally  fine  mod ;  thif 
mud  is  composed  of  the  broken  and  abraded  particles  o(  older  rocks.  It  oontaiM 
silica,  alumina,  iron,  potash,  soda,  and  mica  mixed  in  sensible  masses  mechanics]^ 
together.  In  the  course  of  ages  the  mass  became  consolidated,  and  the  tlMOiJ 
before  us  assumes  that  afterwards  a  process  of  crystallization  rearranged  thi 
particles  and  developed  in  the  mass  a  sing^  plane  of  crystalline  deavage.  With 
reference  to  this  hypothesis,  I  will  only  say  that  it  is  a  bold  stretch  of  analogies; 
but  still  it  has  done  good  service ;  it  has  drawn  attention  to  the  question  ;  rig^t  or 
wrong  a  theory  that  is  thoughtfully  uttered  has  its  value;  it  is  a  dynamic  powtf 
which  operates  against  intellectual  stagnation  ;  and  even  by.  provoking  o^positioa 
is  eventually  of  service  to  the  cause  of  truth.  It  would,  however,  have  boot 
xemarkable,  il^  among  the  ranks  oi  geologists  themselves,  men  were  not  found  to 
oedc  an  explanation  of  the  phenomena  in  question,  which  inv<dved  aless  Imrdy  spring 
on  the  part  of  the  speculative  faculty  than  the  view  to  which  I  have  just  referred. 

{To  be  continued,) 

*  T)raniaei¥)m4iftke€feobgiaUSociel^,B».iL,yxA.'^^ 

t  In  a  letter  to  Sir  Charles  Ljell,  dated  finom  the  Ca^  of  Good  Hope.  February  20,  liBS» 
Sir  John  Herschel  writes  as  foUows : — ^*  If  rocks  hare  been  so  heated  as  to  allow  of  a  rrrnimw 
Bsnt  of  crTstalBxation,  that  is  to  saj,  if  thejr  have  been  heated  to  a  point  at  which  the  paitides 
ean  bepn  to  move  arnoa^  themsems,  or  at  least  on  their  own  axes,  some  esneral  law  nrast 
then  determine  the  position  in  which  these  particles  will  rest  on  cooling.  Probablv  that  positiaB 
wiU  have  soaaerelatioB  to  the  direction  in  which  the  heat  eacapea.  Now,  when  all  or  a  m^Mlty 
of  partidaa  of  the  aame  aaterahaveaiBeaeral  tenden^toona  porition,  that  mast  of 
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MEDICAL  PATRONAGE. 

TO  THE  XBITOE  QM  THB  PfiARMAOSimCAL  JOURNAL. 

Sn*— I  wookl  reBpoctfiillj  request  insertion  for  the  following  in  the  Joomal  of 
next  moolli,  in  order  that  ooo  more  may  be  added  to  the  already  namerous  reoorded 
Jutancqi  of  nedieai  patronage  or  pharmaceutical  meanness,  I  know  not  which,  for 
it  may  be  that  this  prescriptioa  after  all  was  written  by  a  ^  Cliemist  and  Druggist  :"— 

R    Ferri  sulph^  gr.  pc. 
Poly.  Myrrbfls,  gr.  h. 
Aloes  sp.,  gr.  pc 
Camphors,  gr.  m. 
Quin.  disulph.,  gr.  h. 
Ext  hyoscyam.,  gr.  s. 

TTl  Sp.  Camphor^  et  div.  in  pil.  xij — st  j  bis  terve  in  die— (ol.  sub.  gt.  yj.  sos). 
The  above  is  an  exact  copy  of  a  prescription  brought  to  me  this  day.  The  pre- 
Bcription  has  evidently  been  pasted  on  another  piece  of  paper  to  preserve  it,  and  on 
being  hdd  up  to  the  Hght,  the  name  of  the  person  (for  whose  especial  use  and  benefit 
this  choice  production  was  intended)  is  visiMe.  This  I  of  course  refrain  ftom 
giving,  as  the  patient  is  in  these  ca^es  the  duped,  and  not  the  consenting  party,  to 
the  fraud.  On  the  back  may  also  be  seen  the  remains  of  some  prescription,  running 
thus  : — ^veL  ij.  pro  dosi — h.  s.,  and  below  this 

*•  The  Brighton  Digestive  and  Stomach  Pins." 
]^    1^1.  Bhei  Co.,  gr.  pe. 
By  these  detached  tit-bits  it  is  evident  that  we  have  in  the  above  only  the  remains 
of  a  more  extensive  and  elaborate  production.       I  am.  Sir,  yours  respectfully, 

Edward  Wood. 
91,  Mkhmomd  Place^  Brigkkm,  Aug.  7,  1856. 


ACCIDENTAL  POISONING  BY  LAUDANUM. 

Aw  Inqiieet  was  held  on  Saturday^  Aug.  l€th,  at  the  Star  Inn,  Stalybridge,  before 

Mr.  Batter,  connty  coroner,  and  a  jury,  touching  the  death  of  Elizabeth  Bramhall, 

agtd  twtlve  years,  who  died  on  Friday  from  the  effects  of  laudanum  given  to  her  in 

mistatea  for  tincture  of  rliubarb.    Mr.  Taylor,  solicitor,  Stalybridge,  was  present  on 

bdialf  of  Mr.  Lees.    The  jury  being  sworn,  and  having  viewed  the  body,  Mary 

BnunhaU,  mother  of  the  deceased,  stated  that  her  daughter,  thirteen  years  of  age, 

had  the  bowel  oomplaint  on  Wednc^ay,  which  continued  till  Thursday  night,  when 

she  asBt  her  daughter  Mary,  aged  fifteen,  to  Mr.  John  Lees,  Druggist,  Rasbottom 

Street;  far  two  pennyworth  of  tincture  of  rhubarb.    She  took  a  teacup,  and  returned 

n  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour;  there  was  something  in  the  cup  which  had  the 

igpsTanee  of  tincture  of  rhubarb.    Witness  put  some  warm  water  and  sugar  to  it, 

nd  gaTO  it  to  deceased,  who  said  it  was  bitter,  and  shortly  after  taking  it  com- 

riiilned  of  -stiflhess  in  her  legs;  hi  about  an  hour  vomiting  came  on,  and  difficulty 

of  brefttiiiDg,  when  Bfr.  Pearson  was  sent  for,  who  did  all  in  his  power,  but  she  died 

tt  a  quarter  to  three  o'clock  on  Friday  afternoon.    Witness  was  sure  she  sent  for 

tiietiire  of  rhubarb  ;  had  never  bought  or  used   laudanum. — Mary   Bramhall 

coRobcHrated  her  mother's  evidence;  said  she  was  served  by  Mr.  Lees;  was  quite 

nn  she  did  not  ask  for  laudanum,  but  for  **  two  pennyworth  of  tincture  of  rhubarb." 

—Mr.  John  Pearson,  surgeon,  Stalybridge,  stated  that  he  was  sent  for  to  see  the 

deeeaaed,  and  found  her  in  what,  at  first,  he  thought  the  last  stage  of  collapse  from 

Bng^iah  cholera;  but  finding  the  skin  of  an  unnatural  heat,  he  inquired  what  had 

bean  ^ven.    The  mother  replied,  **  tincture  of  rhubarb,"  and  produced  the  cup, 

vhcn  he  found  that  it  contained  laudanum.    The  stomach-pump  and  other  means 

vers  vaed,  but  were  of  no  avail.    Witness,  with  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Anderson, 

■ide  a  pett  mortem  examination  of  the  body,  and  found  all  the  symptoms  whidi 

Bigiit  be  expected  from  poisoning  by  laudanum  and  no  other  cause  of  death.    In 

twer  to  Ifr.  Taylor,  witness  said  he  could  not  undertake,  from  the  appearances 

>kiie,  to  say  tiiat  the  death  was  caused  by  laudanum.— Mr.  C.  Anderson,  surgeon, 

oonobented  Mr.  Pearson's  evidence,  and  considered  the  symptoms  such  as  would  be 

produced  by  an  excessive  dose  of  laudanum. — ^The  Coroner,  in  summing  up,  said 

tee  were  two  pointB  for  tiie  consideration  of  the  jury.    Urst,  were  they  convinced 
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that  Mr.  Lees  had  sold  laudanum  instead  of  tincture  of  rhubarb?  On  that  point,  he 
thought  there  could  be  no  doubt.  The  other  point  was,  had  Mr.  Lees  used  sudi  a 
degree  of  caution  as  was  required,  or  been  guilty  of  such  gross  negKgence  as  to 
render  him  criminally  liable?  Had  he  hastily  and  without  caution  supplied  the 
mixture?  If  so,  he  was  bound  to  say  it  would  be  a  case  of  manslaughter;  but  if 
the  mixture  had  been  given  through  such  a  mischance  as  any  man  might  be  guilty 
of,  then  the  case  would  be  one  of  mere  misadventure;  but,  he  was  bound  to  add,  thst 
a  man  in  Mr.  Lees'  capacity  was  bound  to  exercise  caution,  and  to  be  exceedingly 
careful  in  his  business. — The  room  was  then  cleared,  and  in  a  short  time  the  jury 
returned  a  verdict  that  *'  The  deceased  came  to  her  death  from  the  effects  of 
laudanum,  sold  by  Mr.  John  Lees  for  tincture  of  rhubarb  in  mistake.*' — The  Coroner 
said  this  verdict  did  not  amount  to  manslaughter;  and,  after  a  few  words,  he 
said  he  trusted  Mr.  Lees  would  do  something  for  the  family. — Subsequently  Mr. 
Lees  handed  Mr.  Superintendent  Sadler  £5  for  the  benefit  of  the  family  of  the 
deceased. 


AN  UNSUCCESSFUL  ATTEMPT  TO  POISON  A  HUSBAND  WITH 

ARSENIC. 
South  Lancashire  Assizes,  Monday,  August  l^th,  1856. 

BEFOBE  MR.  JUSTICE  WILLES. 

Javb  Newton,  aged  thirty  (weaver),  was  indicted  for  having  on  the  5th  of  May 
administered  to  Henry  Newton,  her  husband,  half  an  ounce  of  arsenic,  with  intent 
to  murder  him.    Mr.  Serjeant  Wilkins  opened  the  case  for  the  prosecution. 

The  prisoner  had  been  married  about  eight  years,  had  borne  four  children,  two  of 
whom  were  dead— a  fifth  expected.  On  the  4th  of  May  the  husband  was  in 
good  health;  on  the  following  morning  the  prisoner  purchased  some  stew  for  the 
family  breakfast,  and  poured  a  portion  into  three  pots  for  the  children  apd  her  hus- 
band, the  remainder  being  retained  in  the  jug  for  herself.  Before  her  husband  came 
down  she  was  seen  stirring  his  portion  with  a  tablespoon,  but  she  did  not  stir  any  of 
the  others.  He  came  down,  took  part  of  his  breakfast,  and  said  he  could  take  no 
more,  and  would  divide  wliat  was  left  between  the  two  children,  which  he  did,  and 
then  went  out  and  vomited  violently.  As  soon  as  he  was  gone  out  the  prisoner  took 
the  stew  from  the  children,  saying,  *^  it  has  done  him  no  good,  it  will  do  them  no 
good,"  and  she  threw  it  into  the  ash  heap.  Some  fowls  in  the  yard  where  the 
husband  vomited,  were  taken  ill  soon  afterwards  and  died.  On  dissection,  arsenic 
was  found  in  their  bodies.  One  of  the  children  who  had  tasted  the  father's  stew 
before  the  prisoner  had  time  to  remove  it,  was  taken  ill  with  vomiting,  but  shortly 
recovered.  The  husband  continued  vomiting  violently  until  Wednesday  night.  He 
was  attended  by  two  medical  men,  Messrs.  Eitson  and  Hunt.  His  brother  and 
sister  were  sent  for,  and  the  former,  on  his  arrival,  immediately  accused  the  prisoner 
of  having  attempted  to  poison  her  husband.  She  denied  it,  but  for  the  first  time 
admitted  that  she  had  on  the  previous  Friday  bought  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  arsenic 
of  a  druggist  in  the  town  for  the  purpose,  as  she  said,  of  purifying  the  beds  from 
fleas. 

This  statement  about  the  fleas  was  proved  to  be  untrue.  When  the  husband 
heard  it,  he  started,  and  the  brother  told  the  prisoner  she  had  better  be  off,  or  she 
would  very  soon  be  in  the  custody  of  the  police.  She  at  once  put  on  her  shawl  and 
left  the  house,  but  was  apprehended  on  the  following  day.  The  matters  vomited  by 
the  husband  having  been  examined,  a  considerable  portion  of  arsenic  was  detected, 
quite  sufficient  to  account  for  the  symptoms. 

It  transpired  that  the  prisoner  on  the  previous  Friday  had  called  on  a  neighbour, 
Mrs.  Grimes,  and  told  her  she  was  fatigued  with  cleaning  the  flocks  of  the  beds,  and 
that  she  was  infested  with  fleas,  asking  her  to  go  with  her  to  Mr.  Waterhouse,  a 
druggist,  for  some  arsenic,  which  she  did.  When  the  assistant  came  in  she  asked 
him  if  he  sold  mercury,  and  asked  for  a  quarter  of  a  pound.  While  the  young 
man  was  weighing  it,  Mr.  Waterhouse  came  in,  and  asked  him  if  he  knew  what  it 
was  wanted  for.  He  said,  *'  Yes,  to  kill  fleas."  He  then  said  to  the  prisoner,  *'  Toa 
must  be  careful,  it  is  very  severe  stuff."  She  said,  '*  There  is  a  person  here  has 
used  it." 

The  assistant,  Peter  Reddin,  in  his  evidence  said,  he  was  assistant  to  Mr.  Water- 
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hoose;  he  remembered  three  females  coming  in  for  mercury  to  kill  yermin;  he  said, 
**  I  supplied  them,  with  arsenic— arsenic  and  mercury  are  the  same  thing — Mr. 
Waterhouse  was  there^  he  received  the  money."  He  did  not  know  who  it  was  that 
came  for  the  arsenic.  .  In  answer  to  the  judge,  he  said,  ^' A  teaspoonful  of  arsenic 
will  kill  a. person.    I  am  seventeen  years  of  age." 

.  Several  witnesses  gave  evidence  on  the  subject  of  the  stew,  and  on  some  other 
matters  of  small  importance. 

Ra^  Chugh,  secretary  to  the  Foresters'  Club,  deposed  that  at  Newton's  death 
his  wue  would  become  entitled  to  £8  from  the  club. 

Mr,  Stone,  Analytical  Chemist  at  the  Ashton  School  of  Anatomy,  said  he  had 
examined  the  contents  of  the  bottles  brought  to  him,  and  also  the  crops  of  a  hen  and 
diicken,  and  found  sufficient  arsenic  to  cause  death.  Three  or  four  grains  would 
cause  death  to  a  man. — His  Lordship,  What  would  a  teaspoonful  do? — Witness. 
Poison  twenty  or  thirty  people. — His  Lordship  (to  the  jury).  You  will  remember 
that  the  druggist's  boy  said  a  teaspoonful  would  poison  an  adult. —  Witness  had  tested 
the  flocks,  but  found  no  arsenic  in  them. 

The  medical  evidence  was  conclusive  as  to  the  symptoms  of  poisoning  by  arsenic. 
The  aunt  of  the  prosecutor  deposed  that  on  the  5  th  of  May  she  had  accused  the 
prisoner  of  attempting  to  poison  her  husband,  and  she  replied,  '<  I  have  not.  What 
should  I  do  if  anything  happened  to  him,  seeing  that  I  have  these  two  children,  and 
in  the  family  way  again?" 

Mr,  Sowler,  on  behalf  of  the  prisoner,  addressed  the  jury  at  great  length ;  found 
fault  with  his  learned  friend  for  not  bringing  forward  either  of  the  children  as  a 
witness;  endeavoured  to  shake  the  testimony  generally;  censured  the  druggist's 
boy;  and  suggested  the  possibility  of  the  affair  being  merely  an  accident,  from  the 
incautious  use  of  a  dangerous  substance  by  an  ignorant  woman. 

The  jury,  after  a  consultation  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  returned  a  verdict  of  Kot 
Guilty,  and  the  prisoner  was  discharged.  The  foreman  then  said,  **  We  wish  to 
express  to  your  Lordship  our  sense  of  the  very  reprehensible  practice  which  exists 
of  selling  poisons  indiscriminately."  His  Lordship  said  he  felt  quite  as  strongly  as 
the  jury  did  the  force  of  their  observation,  and  thanked  them  for  directing  attention 
to  it.  He  considered  it  truly  monstrous  in  such  a  country  as  this,  where  human  life 
is  so  valuable,  that  these  poison  shops  should  be  selling  deadly  poisons,  arsenic,  for 
instance,  under  a  slang  name,  without  restriction,  and  hoped  those  who  have  the 
power  of  altering  the  law  would  have  their  attention  directed  to  the  subject. 


POISONING  BY  ANTIMONY. 


Thb  trial  of  Betsy  M'Mullan  for  the  murder  of  her  husband  at  Bolton,  on  the 
2nd  of  July  last,  by  administering  to  him  small  doses  of  antimony,  took  place  at  Liver- 
pool, August  22  and  23,  before  Mr.  Justice  Willes.  Mr.  Overend,  Q.C.,  and  Mr. 
Soirler,  appeared  for  the  prosecution;  and  Mr.  Seijeant  Wilkins  and  Mr.  Torr  for 
the  dedfence. 

The  particulars  of  the  case  as  elicited  at  the  inquest  were  given  in  our  last  num- 
ber, page  147;  it  will,  therefore,  be  sufficient  to  give  the  further  details  comprised  in 
the  summing  up  of  the  judge,  with  the  verdict  of  the  jury. 

His  Lordship  then  proceeded  to  sum  up.  He  said,  whatever  the  result  of  this 
case  might  be,  it  could  not  fail  to  be  a  great  satisfaction  that  the  matter  had  been 
aUy  discussed  by  the  counsel  on  both  sides.  The  duty  of  the  jury  was  to  inquire 
into  the  cause  of  the  deceased's  death,  and  if  they  thought  it  was  caused  by  the  act 
of  the  prisoner  intentionally  done  to  do  the  deceased  harm,  they  must  find  the 
prisoner  guilty  of  murder.  If,  on  the  contrary,  they  thought  she  had  administered 
to  her  husband,  without  his  knowledge,  a  drug  with  the  purpose,  not  of  doing  him 
harm,  but  to  cure  him  of  drunkenness,  then  they  must  find  her  guilty  of  man- 
dioghter.  He  wished  to  state  that  no  woman  had  a  right,  whether  for  good  or  evil, 
to  administer  doses  of  any  drug  to  her  husband  without  his  knowledge  and  consent. 
It  was  contrary  to  law,  and  might  lead  to  the  worst  results  to  the  husband  by  de- 
stroying his  constitution,  and  might  end  in  dosing  him  to  death.  It  was  suggested 
tint  the  man's  death  might  have  resulted  from  the  administration  of  what  was 
called  **  quietness."  The  word  was  a  most  suggestive  one,  and  was  appropriated  to 
ft  sabstance  the  effect  of  which  was  to  produce  a  dulness  of  the  vital  powers,  and 
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which  might  proceed  to  gteater  leagt^s,  and  instead  of  prodneing  the  ^  qtMaamf*  oC 
Bohrietj,  might  produce  the  **  quietDess**  of  death.  Turning  to  the  facts  of  the  oaie, 
irere  they  satisfied  that  the  administration  of  antimony  cansea  or  accelerated  the  death 
of  the  deceased  ?  If  so,  were  they  satisfied  that  it  was  admhiisteied  by  Iki 
prisoner;  and  if  so,  with  an  eyil  intention?  If  so,  then  their  only  duty  was  to  flnfl 
her  guiity  of  the  entire  charge.  Even  without  that  intention,  if  administered  with- 
out the  knowledge  of  the  husband,  she  would  be  guilty  of  mamlaughter.  Wn 
Lordship  then  went  carefully  through  the  whole  eyidence. 

The  jury  retired,  and.  after  a  long  absence,  returned  with  a  Tcrdiet  of  CM^flf 
manslaughter,  but  they  desured  to  say  they  had  taken  a  merdliil  Tiew  of  the  oaaa 

The  prisoner  was  then  called  upon  to  reoeife  her  sentence. 

His  Lordship,  addresshig  her,  said :— Betsy  M*Mullan,  you  have  been  confieted  flf 
the  manslaughter  of  your  own  husband,  which  you  appear  to  haye  effected  by  repeated 
doses  of  a  poisonous  drug,  and  you  ga^e  him  those  doses,  not  only  when  wdl  ad 
out  of  the  doctor's  hand,  but  also  when  under  the  doctor's  hands.  It  appem 
that  at  Bolton  a  practice  exists  of  giving  husbands  doses  of  this  descriptioii. 
I  know  not  what  other  women  who  have  been  present  at  this  trial  may  think,  but 
to  me  nothing  can  be  so  repugnant  to  all  mutual  feelings  ot  confidence  and  kiodhr 
afiection  between  husband  and  wife.  The  idea  that  a  woman,  lying  on  a  mm 
bosom,  and  almost  breathing  his  breath,  should  be  guilty  of  such  acts,  seems  to  me 
perfectly  terrible.  In  your  case  the  jury  have  acquitted  you  of  the  graver  diarge 
of  murder,  and  they  have  expressly  said  ^'  that  they  hare  taken  a  mercifhl  view  of 
your  case."  The  prerogative  of  mercy  does  not  rest  with  the  jur^ — that  is  a  matter 
for  the  Crown;  but  I  take  the  expression  of  the  opinion  of  the  jury  to  be  that  the 
evidence  in  your  case,  though  very  strong,  is  not  sufiScient  to  satisQr  their  mindi 
that  you  are  giulty  of  murder.  For  myseff,  I  confess,  if  I  were  now  to  inonomioe 
sentence,  my  own  feeling  is  that,  in  order  to  prevent  your  doing  any  misdiief  fat 
the  remainder  of  your  IHe,  I  should  sentence  you  to  transportation  for  that  period; 
but  I  think  it  better  to  consult  my  notes  and  brother  judge  in  the  first  instance^  tuA 
I  shall  not  therefore  sentence  you  until  Monday.  The  learned  Judge  then  ralsiqg 
his  voice,  and  addressing  the  body  of  the  Court,  said — ^I  likewise  think  it  right  to 
state,  that  if  Mr.  Simpson,  or  any  other  person  engaged  in  the  sale  of  drugs  chooaei 
to  sell  to  married  women  such  poisonous  drugs  without  the  knowledge  of  their 
husbands,  and  well  knowing  that  they  are  intended  to  be  administered  to  their 
husbands,  no  matter  for  what  purpose,  and  death  ensues,  I  repeat  that  Mr.  Simpson 
and  all  others  so  acting  are  equally  guilty  of  manslaughter. 


DOVE'S  CONFESSION. 


It  is  satisfactory  to  find  that  the  scientific  evidence  in  this  case  is  corroborated 
by  the  confession  of  the  murderer,  who  appears  to  have  been  instigated  in  some  degree 
by  Harrison,  an  astrologer,  whom  he  had  consulted.  It  appears  that  Dove  desired 
to  take  a  farm,  and  we  find  this  worthy  disciple  of  the  black  art  planting  pieces  of 
copper,  on  which  he  had  marked  some  hieroglyphics,  in  difiTerent  parts  of  the  houses 
which  he  tells  Dove  is  '*  bewitched ;"  he  then  offers  up  a  prayer,  in  which  the  tereB 
wise  men  are  referred  to.  For  the  purpose  of  enabling  Dove  to  take  the  farm,  he 
gives  him  a  piece  of  paper,  on  which  he  had  written  some  hieroglyphi<»l  signs:  he 
was  also  consulted  by  Dove  respecting  his  wife,  and  Harrison  teUs  him  that  he  wfll 
never  be  happy  until  she  is  out  of  the  way;  and  Dove  concludes  his  confession  by 
saying  that  he  should  never  have  committed  the  crime  but  for  the  instigation  of 
Harrison.  He  appears  to  have  been  guided  in  the  selection  of  means  for  carrying 
out  his  purpose  by  the  disclosures  in  Palmer's  case,  showing  the  tendency  oi  such 
publicity  to  induce  a  repetition  of  the  crime. 


SPONTANEOUS  COMBUSTION.  (?) 

Much  curiosity  has  been  excited  in  the  town  of  Bedford  by  some  rather  eztn- 
ordinary  occurrences,  which  have  been  attributed  to  spontaneous  oombustioo.  The 
following  are  the  principal  facts  of  the  case  as  reported: — 

Some  ignited  sulphur  having  been  placed  in  a  basinette,  for  ^e  purpose  of 
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fvBlgatiiig  a  loom,  in  the  space  of  two  hounr  it  was  found  that  the  sulphur  kad 
hamed  through  and  ignited  the  floor;  but  the  fire  was  extinguished,  and  all  was 
considered  88&.  Two  or  three  days  afterwards,  the  master  of  the  house,  on  re- 
tiring to  rest,  threw  his  damp  socks  on  the  carpet,  when,  to  his  astonishment,  thegr 
ignited !  The  next  morning  fire  was  again  discovered  in  the  house;  and  during  the 
day  no  less  than  thirty  fires  broke  out  in  different  parts  of  the  house.  Every  room 
in  the  house  appeared  to  be  charged  with  some  self-igniting  gas;  smoke  issued  from 
cupboards,  drawers,  and  boxes  which  had  not  been  opened  for  some  time.  It  is  said 
that  one  gentleman  laid  his  handkerchief  on  the  sofk,  when  it  forthwith  ignited: 
another,  when  washing  his  hands,  found  that  the  damp  towels  on  the  horse  in  the 
bedroom  were  on  fire. 

Application  was  made  to  the  coroner,  who  summoned  a  jury  ci  the  most  respeet* 
sUe  tradesmea  of  the  town,  who  were  engaged  for  the  greater  part  of  two  days  in 
investigating  the  matter.  The  medical  testimony  of  Dr.  Barker  and  Mr.  Blower, 
who  Tiffed  the  scene,  was  given.  These  gentlemen  were  of  opinion  that  the  sul- 
phurous fumes  in  connexion  with  the  gas  of  the  eharred  wood,  had  charged  the 
enkire  boose  with  inflammable  gas,  which,  in  some  cases  by  friction,  in  others  by 
dectridty,  had  been  from  time  to  time  ignited.  It  is  said  that  the  depositions  will 
be  submitted  to  some  eminent  chemists,  in  the  hope  that  they  may  be  able  to  give 
a  more  precise  solution  of  the  mystery.  The  verdict  of  the  jury  was,  as  far  as  the 
flnt  fire  was  concerned,  **  Accidental  f  with  regard  to  the  other  fires,  the  verdict 
was  an  open  one. 

[We  «e  not  informed  whether  the  house  was  heavily  insured? — Ed.] 


BOOKS  RBCBIVBD. 

Kx  hmoBfUcncnx  to  Pbactioal  Fharhact  ;  designed  as  a  Text-Book  fir  <As  Student, 
mi  as  St  Ouide  to  the  Physician  and  Pharmaceutist  With  many  Formulas  and 
htscripiions.  By  Edwaud  Pabbish,  Graduate  in  Pharmacy,  Member  of  Hne 
Philaddphia  College  of  Pharmacy,  &c,  &c.  With  243  Illustrations.  Philadelphia: 
Blanchard  and  Lea.    1856.    Fp,  544. 

tantVATiOKS  ON  Pbbfuhbbt  ;  chi^y  iUustrattng  its  Origin  and  Progress.  By  T. 
YoBSTBB  Keb,  M.R.P.S.,  &C.  Edinburgh  :  Thomas  Grant ;  London  :  Houlston 
and  Stoneman.    1856. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Caw  ov  Imposition. — A  person,  under  the  name  of  Lalouette,  has  been  making 
a  eanvass  among  Chemists,  and  in  some  places  levying  contributions  to  a  con- 
flUerable  amount,  by  an  appeal  to  their  charitable  feelings.  He  states  that  he 
finserty  lived  in  the  house  of  Godfrey  and  Cooke,  and  was  displaced  to  make  way 
for  Mr.  Joseph  Ince.  He  exhibits  a  letter,  purpojrting  to  be  written  by  Mr.  Ince, 
ttd  recommending  him  to  favourable  consideration.  The  letter  is  not  genuine. 
The  individual  was  never  in  the  house  of  Godfrey  and  Cooke,  and  his  entire 
rtHnaent  is  fabulous.  We  are  informed  that  he  has  been  successful  in  his  canvass 
•t  Norwich,  and  was  in  a  fair  way  to  prosper  at  Leeds,  when,  unfortunately  for 
Jim,  the  secretary  of  a  local  association,  to  which  he  applied,  wrote  to  Mr.  Ince  in 
l^ndon,  and  the  imposition  was  detected. 

Addltbbated  Pepper. — ^For  selling  as  pepper  a  compound  containing  15  per 
Of>^t  of  ground  rioe^  Mr.  Anthony  Tottenham,  Druggist  Brill,  was,  a  few  days 
wwe,  convicted  by  the  Rev.  G.  Chetwade  and  G.  Martin  in  £25  fine.— 06«erwr, 
Aug.  24. 

Essence  op  Rennet.— Mr.  Houlton  (Wetherby)  has  sent  the  following  formula:— 
One  fresh  rennet  (or  calf  s  stomach) 
f  gallon  boiling  water 

20  oz.  salt.  Set  by  for  twelve  hours,  and  strain;  then  add 

Spirit  of  Wine  6  oz. 


200  TO  COBBBSrOKDENTS. 

PuLVis  BisHUTHi  CoBfPOsiTus,  Pharm.  Hospital  for  Skin  Diseases. — A  Corre- 
spondent has  drawn  our  attention  to  the  inconvenience  arising  from  medical  men 
prescribing  the  above  preparation,  the  composition  of  which  is  not  generally  known. 
We  therefore  publish  the  formula  ; — 

9        Bismuthi  Trisnitratis,  Jj. 
Flumbi  Ghromati,  3j. 
Carminii,  gr.  x. 
Hydrargyri  Bisulphureti,gr.  x.    Misce  ben^  leviga. 

— Pharmacopceia  JSoscomii  m  Curam  Morborum  Cutaneonm, 

One  tablespoonful  to  a  quart  of  new  milk.    It  will  form  a  firm  curd  in  fire  minutes, 
if  kept  in  a  warm  place. 

M,  Y.  (Preston). — The  title  Pharmaceutical  Chemist  See  page  1  of  the  present 
volume. 

A.  P,  S.  (Plymouth). — English  Oak  Galls.  The  more  recently  collected  w<niW 
probably  contain  more  tannin.    See  page  137  of  our  last  number. 

J,  R,  (Leith). — Boiling  is  generaUy  necessary  ;  but  the  time  required  would 
depend  on  the  nature  of  the  ingredients. 

A  Student  (Evesham).— Balfour's  Manual  of  Botany,  12«.  6d!.    Griffin  and  Co. 

Enquirer  (Cheltenham).— The  label  referred  to  is  liable  to  stamp  duty. 

Amator  Scientia  (Reading). — No  acid  is  required.  The  condition  of  the  alkaloid 
would  most  probably  remain  unchanged. 

A.  P.  S,  (London)  suggests  the  propriety  of  Students  who  haye  passed  their 
examinations  advertising  the  same  in  their  county  papers,  not  only  as  a  means  of 
making  it  known  to  the  public,  but  as  a  stimulus  to  other  Students. 

Chemicus.—^l.)  Potassae  Superoxalas  and  Potasses  Bitartras. — (2.)  Apply  by 
letter  to  the  Secretary,  17,  Bloomsbury  Square. 

The  specimen  of  orthography  and  the  handbill  from  Cardiff  have  been  receivedL 

*^A  Botanical  Studenf\?)  complains  of  the  condition  that  the  candidate  obtaining 
the  prize  shall  give  up  his  herbarium  to  the  Society,  which  prevents  him  (the  student) 
becoming  a  competitor,  as  he  thinks  his  herbarium  would  be  worth  much  more 
than  the  medal.  [If  it  be  so,  he  had  much  better  keep  it.  It  would  be  very 
little  extra  trouble  to  preserve  a  duplicate  of  each  specimen.] 

A  Chemist  (Bromley). — ^The  sale  of  Steedman's  powders  separately  is  a  question 
for  the  Stamp  Office  to  decide.  The  sale  of  a  spurious  imitation,  if  proved,  woold 
be  punishable  as  a  fraud. 

if,  p.  S,  complains  of  a  maker  of  Brighton  Seltzer  Water  charging  it  only  ^.  * 
dozen.  He  also  complains  of  the  insertion  of  the  advertisement  on  the  cover  of  tidl 
JoumaL  [Quack  medicines,  as  a  general  rule,  are  excluded.  Seltzer  water  being 
prepared  according  to  a  published  analysis,  does  not  come  under  that  head.  Tho 
price  is  a  question  of  competition,  over  which  we  have  no  power.  The  purchaser 
must  judge  of  the  quality.] 

S.  A,  W, — The  letter  is  omitted  for  reasons  which  will  be  appreciated  by  tho 
writer  on  reference  to  an  article  in  this  number,  in  which  we  have  endeavourisd  to 
carry  out  the  suggestion. 

The  Collkction  of  Indiobnous  American  Plants,  announced  in  a  previov 
number  as  a  donation  from  Mr.  Procter,  jun.,  has  safely  arrived  in  Bloomsbury  Squaift 
A  detailed  notice  of  the  above  is  reserved  for  the  next  Pharmaceutical  Meeting,  to 
be  held  on  the  1st  of  October. 


Instructions  from  Members  and  Associates,  respecting  the  transmission  of 
the  Journal,  to  Mr.  Smith,  Secretary,  17,  Bloomsbury  Square,  before  the 
20th  of  the  month. 

Advertisements  (not  later  than  the  23rd)  to  Mr.  Churchill,  New  Bur- 
lington Street.  Other  communications  to  the  Editor,  15,  Langham 
Place. 
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i  PASSING  SKETCH  OF  THE  STATE  OF  PHARMACY  IN  FRANCE 
AND  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN.— THE  LICENCE  IN  PHARMACY. 

It  is  generally  said  of  the  French  that  they  are  not  a  "  physic-taking"  people ; 
3at  when  they  require  medicine,  they  like  to  have  it  good,  and  the  Legislature 
>f  the  country  indulges  this  disposition  by  making  provision  for  the  education  of 
those  who  dispense,  as  well  as  those  who  prescribe,  medicines.     The  English, 
irho  are  renowned  as  ''  physic-takers,"  are  less  thoughtful  about  what  they  take 
ar  how  it  is  prepared,  so  long  as  they  get  plenty  for  their  money.    The  British 
L^slature,  therefore,  leaves  these  matters  to  be  regulated  by  chance,  trusting 
to  free-trade  and  competition  for  the  supply  of  the  wants  of  the  public.    The 
idea  alluded  to  in  our  last  number  of  introducing  a  Licence  in  Pharmacy  is  due, 
BO  far  as  the  public  is  concerned,  to  an  ephemeral  panic  produced  by  recent  fatal 
accidents  from  poison,  and  certain  revelations  before  the  Parliamentary  Com- 
mittee on  Adulteration,  which  demonstrate  in  a  forcible  manner  the  necessity  for 
a  general  improvement  in  the  education  of  those  who  sell  and  dispense  medicines. 
**  They  manage  these  things  better  in  France,"  as  Sterne  said ;  and  before  the 
good  idea  of  doing  something  has  had  time  to  evaporate,  it  may  be  well  to  take 
a  bird*s-eye  view  of  the  system  which  prevails  in  France.    The  public  is  a  fickle 
ammal.    It  is  either  fast  asleep  or  in  a  state  of  great  excitement,  arising  pro- 
bably from  some  passing  event,  or  from  the  caprice  of  the  moment.    As  soon  as 
tiie  ebullition  has  subsided,  or  the  cause  of  it  ceases  to  obtrude  itself  as  a  novelty, 
tiie  public  falls  asleep  again.    But  it  is  the  policy  of  those  who  look  beyond  the 
present  moment,  and  desire  to  promote  the  permanent  welfare  of  the  public,  to 
vse  the  passing  storm  as  a  propulsive  force  to  fill  their  sails,  and  drive  onwards 
the  cause  of  reform. 

The  pivot  upon  which  rests  the  superiority  of  French  Pharmacy  is  the  great 
&ct,  that  wherever  the  word  '^  Phabmacie  "  is  inscribed  outside  a  drug  esta- 
blishment, the  occupant  is  what  his  name  implies,  a  Phabmacien.  It  is  a  com- 
foable  reflection  to  a  stranger  overtaken  with  the  stomach-ache,  that  in  such 
>Q  establishment  he  will  find  a  man  of  education  and  intelligence,  varying,  of 
ooone,  in  degree,  but  in  all  cases  sufficient  to  inspire  confidence,  and  to 
UBore  him  that  he  is  not  likely  to  be  recklessly  poisoned.  In  England 
h  might  see  the  words  Chemist  and  Druggist  over  the  door,  the  symbols  of  an 
oocolt  science  on  the  show-botdes,  and  an  ample  supply  of  drugs  within.  He 
ought  require  a  dose  of  mercury,  and  an  apprentice-boy  might  give  him  arsenic, 
iiot  knowing  the  difference ;  or,  the  scales  being  out  of  order,  he  might  fall  into 
^  hands  of  a  precocious  youth,  who  boasts  that  this  is  of  no  consequence,  as  he 
ha  served  a  year  of  his  time,  and  "  can  guess  calomel.'*  Such  may  be  excep- 
tional cases — probably  rare  exceptions — but  they  serve  to  show  the  state  of  the 
law,  and  the  lower  end  of  the  sliding  scale  between  a  qualified  Pharmaceutist 
ttd  a  class  of  shopkeepers,  who,  accorcung  to  the  laws  of  our  country,  are  equally 
'eoognized  as  Chemists  and  Druggists. 

It  may  be  instructive  to  take  a  peep  at  a  first-class  Pharmacie  in  Paris.  The 
Aop,  although  not  large,  is  commodious,  and  elegantly  fitted  with  every  con- 
yemence  for  retail  and  dispensing  business.  Four  or  five  assistants  are  engaged 
ia  that  department.  Close  at  hand  is  the  sanctum  of  the  principal,  which  is  a 
Bhrary,  studio,  and  testing-room.  In  the  window  is  a  table  furnished  with  all 
Ae  apparatus  requisite  ror  minute  chemical  analysis.  The  tests  ranged  on 
Wyes  on  each  side,  the  delicate  balance,  blow-pipe,  spirit-lamp,  tubes,  capsules, 
&c   Everytlung  is  in  perfect  order,  an  analysis  is  in  progress,  and  we  must  not 
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intrude  longer.   Oh  the  other  side  of  a  yard  is  the  laboratory,  well  supped  with 
stills,  evaporating  pans,  presses,  and  other  apparatus  for  pharmaceutical  purposes. 
Three  or  four  assistants  are  occupied  in  these  processes.    There  are  separate 
rooms  or  compartments  for  pills,  lozenges,  powders,  poisons,  tinctures,  and 
general  stock ;  also  a  warehouse  for  mineral  waters.    A  great  variety  of  pflh 
are  kept  in  stock ;  they  are  all  silvered,  and  the  rotundity  of  each  pill  is  as  perfect 
as  that  of  a  bullet  cast  in  a  mould.  This  is  effected  by  a  very  simple  contnYanoft- 
The  orcBnary  pill  machine  seldom  finishes  the  pills  completoy — never,  unless  the 
size  of  the  pills  corresponds  precisely  with  the  calibre  of  the  machine.  To  ensure 
tiieur  perfect  rotundify,  they  are  alfterwards  placed  in.  a  circular  tray,  under  a 
smaHer  tray  inverted,  the  rim  of  the  latter  being  adjuated.  according  to  the  siaa 
of  the  pilb.    By  a  rotatory  motion  of  the  smaller  tray  within  the  larger  one  tiift 
pflfe  within  it  are  made  perfectly  round,  and  are  then  silvered  in  the  usual  way. 
We  might  enlarge  upon  the  scientific  and  literary  labours  of  the  Fharmacienatit 
the  first  class  in  Paris,  but  our  object  is  not  to  show  what  may  be  done  by  a 
few,  but  what  ought  to  be  the  regular  and  ^neral  standard  of  proficiency  aaung! 
the  class^.  In  order  to  provide  for  the  requirementaof  lar^  eitiest,  sueh  aa  Fa0% 
Lyons,  Strasbovrg,  &c.,  and  also  for  the  wants  of  small  villages  or  thinly-popar 
lated  districtsv  two  classes  of  Fharmaciens  are  licensed,,  the  rank  of  each  eantr 
sponding  with  the  qualification,  and  those  of  the  second  class  being  licenaedftc 
certain  Realities,  rharmaciens  of  the  first  class  must  be  good  practical  chenualik 
They  are  obliged  to  undergo  a  prescribed  course  of  study,  to  prepare  sane 
chemical  and  jmarmaceuticafproducts,  and  to  write  a  thesis,  before  receiving  t&e 
diploma.    Among  such  men,  therefore — although  there  may  be  much  difiereoM 
in  the  amount  of  talent  and  industry  displayed  by  individuals— the  minimm 
qualification,  without  which  none  can  pass,  is  a  guarantee  to  the  public  thai  tbe 
possessor  of  the  diploma  is  a  man  of  education.   Pharmaeiens  of  the  second  cUh 
are  chiefly  engaged  in  remote  villages,  or  in  such  districts  as  are  in  ^-^^^ 
supplied  by  the  huckster  or  general  dealer. 

One  establishment  claims  a  passing  notice — ^namely,  the  Pharmacie  eentraledn 
PKarmaciens  de  France^  which  was  instituted  by  a  company  of  Pharmaeiens  fifftke 
supply  of  themselves  and  others  with  genuine  drugs  and  chemicab.     It  resen^ki' 
the  Apothecaries'  Hall  in  London,  but  has  no  retail  department.    M.  Dorvaolt 
(author  of  VOfficine)  is  the  director,  occupying  a  position  similar  to  thai  of  oar 
friend  Mr.  Warington.    The  premises  are  located  in  a  small  street,  so  nano* 
at  one  end  that  only  one  vehicle  can  pass.     A  stranger  might  suppose  thai  lui 
had  mistaken  the  address ;  but  all  doubt  is  removed  by  the  appearance  of  a 
stronff  muster  of  carboys,  and  hampers  packed  for  travelling,  and  an  unnuH- 
takable  odour  of  physic  which  is  recognized  on  approaching  the  door.    This 
opens  almost  directly  into  a  large  room,  which  appears  to  be  the  general  packing* 
room.     The  walls  are  furnished  with  shelves  for  drugs  in  bottles,  jars,  boxes,  &6. 
The  counters  are  covered  with  packages,  and  several  young  men  are  calling  oier 
lists  of  drugs  to  see  that  the  invoice  is  correct.    To  the  left  is  the  poison-rooBit 
which  is  enclosed  in  wire-gauze,  and  is  under  the  charge  of  one  assistant,  whoai. 
sole  occupation  is  among  these  instruments  of  death.    The  sight  of  this  ''  poisopr 
man  '^  in  wire-gauze  is  impressive,  and  reminds  ua  of  Davy's,  safety- lamp,  wludi 
has  the  same  object — namely,  that  of  saving  human  life.     Further  on,  to  tbe 
left,  up  an  obscure  flight  of  stairs,  the  visitor  feels  his  way  to  another  room,  the 
same  size  as  the  former,  and  appropriated  to  similar  purposes.    At  one  comeE  fc 
door  leads  to  the  sanctum  of  the  directory  which  is  provided  with  a  counter  tpd 
complete  apparatus  for  testing  samples  of  drugs  before  or  after  purchase,    iji 
inner-  room  is  fitted  up  as  a  small  museunt,  and  eentains  specimena  of  cunonife 
rare,  or  otherwise  interesting  objects  connected  with  Pharmacy  and  Matoia. 
Medlica.    Jn  another  part  of  the  premises  there  ia  a  small  room  under  lock  ami 
key,  containing  costly  chemicals^  su<^  a»  quinine,  &c.f  a  iraom.  appropriated  \Jk 
herbs,  and  patent  or  proprietary  medicinea;  a  room  for  powders;  a  lozengi^ 
room,  where  there  is  a  very  ingenious  machine,  which  can  scarcely  be  described 
without  a  woodcut.    In  its  general  construction  it  may  be  compared  to  a  steam 
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prntiBg^pread  m  wamtkian,  the  cylinder  being  about  a  foot  long  and  eight  or 
tea:  inches  is  diameter.  It  is  turned  by  an  ordinary  handle,  and  as  the  lozenge 
DIMS  reeled  ont  to  the  proper  thicknesa  is  plaeed  on  the  machine,  it  is  drawn 
KiKiraicdfl  b^  the  cylinder,  and  the  lozenges  turned  out  at  the  other  side,  like 
aoverdgns  in  the  Mint.  In  ttus  manner  two  persons  can  make  more  than  200  lbs. 
of  Ibsenges  in  a  day,^  not  one  of  them  being  touched  with  the  fingers.  There  m 
n  «K-horse  power  steam-engine,  with  drug-mill ;  sieves  and  mortars  worked  by 
Bteva;  aad  a  very  eflSsctive  apparatus  for  cutting  sassafras  or  other  roots.  Tha 
Laboratory  contains  a  number  of  evaporating  pcuis,  chiefly  for  the  naked  fire  or 
water^baUi^  a  Tacuum  apparatus,  stilk,  filters,  presses,  &c.  We  are  informed 
that  the  ooBcem  is  about  to  be  removed  into  more  extensive  premises.  There 
19  ft  branch,  establishment  at  Lyons,  which  is  also  in  process  of  enlargement. 

Soose  jealooffy,.  we  believe,  exists  between  the  large  manufacturing  chemists 
mtA  this  company,  the  effect  of  which  is  to  excite  emulation  in  regard  to  the 
qwlsty  of  the  dzt^  and  preparations.    A  considerable  number  of  the  Fhar-^ 
nifiifinn  of  Paris  and  the  Departments,  having  a  pecuniary  interest  in  the  com^ 
pany,  and  being  also  purchasers  of  the  stock,  a  double  motive  exists  for  keeping 
qpthe  chwrafier  of  the  concern,  and  those  who  enter  into  competition  must,  m 
Vmm  manner,  sustain  their  prefessioDal  reputation.    The  usual  phases  of  humas 
nfltaure  axe  observable  in  France  as  ut  England,  and  competition  prevails  alike 
ia  hfA  coimtxies ;  but  the  nature  of  the  competition  varies  according  to  the  ciz^ 
csBBftaaeea  and  demands  of  the  locality.    In  England,  where  a  considerable 
pcopcrtioQ  of  the  buyers  are  unable  to  judge  of  the  quality  of  the  drugs  and 
dMBHcals  offered  to  them,  the  usual  bait  is  a  low  price,  and  when  the  profit  of 
Ife  seller  has  been  cut  down  to  nothing,  the  natural  effect  of  pu^ng  the  com- 
petition farther,  is  a  deterioration  of  the  quality  of  the  articles,  in  obedience  to 
ikm  demand.   In  the  absence  of  easy  and  generally  practicable  means  of  detection, 
the  meet  severe  laws,  inflicting  penalties  on  the  delinquents,  will  be  inoperative. 
Of  this  hctj  the  law  against  the  use  of  alum  in  bread  is  a  striking  example. 
ThoBt  theorists  who  propose  to  put  an  end  to  the  abuses  in  question,  by  bringing 
down  the  sledge-hammer  on  the  heads  of  manufacturers,  who  fabricate  whatever 
svis  the  caprice  or  ci^jidity  of  their  customers,  are  beginning  the  work  at  the 
WMM  end.    The  first  step  should  be  to  instruct  the  retailers  who  come  imme« 
diHl^  in  contact  with  the  pubUc  at  large,  and  whose  combined  influence  in  tiie 
oght  diredtion  would  considerably  modify  the  nature  of  the  demand.    It  may, 
ift  addition,,  be  desirable  to  provide  a  summary  mode  of  punishing  persons  guilty 
oTfinHidiilent  sc^phistication ;  but  this  would  have  little  effect  while  the  root  of 
tke  evil  remains  in  fiiU  force.    In  France,  each  Fharmacien  has  more  or  less 
vitbin  himself  the  means  of  detecting  imposition.  He  has,  moreover,  a  character 
t»  nstainy  recognized  by  the  State  and  founded  on  professional  qualid cation. 
Ike  self-respect  arising  from,  and  corresponding  with  this  position,  gives  a  more 
Wtky  tone  to  the  competition,  maldng  it  an  object  of  ambition  ra9ier  to  excel 
itqasiity,  than  to  sacrifice  quality  to  low  price. 

1W  Licence  in  Pharmacy  has  tended  towards  this  good  result  in  France,  be- 
ttHe  it  is  g^ranted  only  to  those  who  have  passed  the  prescribed  examination, 
tikeaatixre  and  extent  of  the  qualification  required  being  imder  the  immediate 
lignlatiion  of  the  Fharmadens  themselves,  who  alone  are  capable  of  exercising 
t  lorreel  judgment  on  the  subject,  and  whose  proceedings  are  sanctioned  and 
mified  hf  the  Legislature. 

AltiiOQgk  a  comparison  of  the  state  of  the  pharmaceutical  profession  in  France 
tti  in  England  is  in  some  respects  much  to  the  advantage  of  our  neighbours, 
tivy  are  not  tbemsebres  satisfied,  but  desire  further  improvement,  which  they 
Vt  endeavottring  to  attaiur  by  means  of  associations  and  correspondence  with 
Mth  ether.  They  ksKMs  very  well  that  in  this  age  of  progress  "  to  pause  is  to 
W  nndone."  A  mas  who-  ia  jwrfeefily  satisfied  with  himself,,  his  quantum  of 
kiowleclge  and  a  statkuury  positioik  in  hi»  profestnen^  is  liinely  to  be  left  behind, 
~  to  Aft  fbsatt.  state  and  traa^ied  under  foot,  or  poisated  at  as  a  curtosit;^. 
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Besides  the  Societe  de  Pharmacie  in  Paris,  which  is  the  grand  centre,  there  are 
in  France  about  twelve  local  associations  established  for  the  mutual  improve- 
ment and  benefit  of  the  members,  and  in  correspondence  with  each  other.    One 
of  the  most  important  of  these  local  associations,  namely,  the  Societe  (Temulaium 
et  de  prSvoyance  des  Pharmaciens  de  Vest,  held  its  half- yearly  meeting  at  Lyons  on 
the  9th  of  September,  in  a  room  in  the  Palais  St.  Pierre,  an  institution  devoted  to 
science  and  the  arts.  M.  Viguier,  the  President,  took  the  chair  at  twelve  o^dock, 
supported  by  about  sixty  members,  representing  the  several  towns  in  the 
district  comprised  by  the  association.    The  President,  in  his  opening  address, 
took  a  rapid  review  of  the  progress  of  the  association  from  1844,  when  it  was 
projected  by  five  or  six  Pharmaciens  in  Vienne,  noting  the  several  epochs— 
1846,  '47,  '49,  and  '51 — at  which  it  acquired  important  accessions  of  numbers, 
and  extension  of  local  influence,  until,  during  the  past  year  (1855),  it  attained 
its  present  complete  organization  and  the  full  sanction  of  the  government.    As 
an  mdication  of  the  influence  of  the  Society  in  promoting  improvement,  he  men- 
tioned  several  instances  of  Pharmaciens  of  the  second  class  having  voluntarily 
qualified,  and  subjected  themselves  to  an  additional  examination  for  the  purpose 
of  obtaining  a  first-class  diploma.    The  attention  of  the  association  had  also  been 
directed  to  amendments  of  the  law,  and  the  suppression  of  the  practice  of  phar- 
macy by  persons  not  duly  licensed.   The  general  objects  and  advantages  of  the  as* 
sociation,  and  of  others  of  a  similar  nature,  were  briefly  but  emphatically  noticed 
by  the  President,  whose  address  was  received  with  much  cordiality  by  the  members 
present.    The  Secretary  then  read  the  minutes  and  an  abstract  of  correspon- 
dence, comprising  letters  from  distant  members,  expressing  regret  at  their 
absence,  and,  in  some  instances,  oflering  suggestions  for  the  consideration  of  the 
Society.     Several  scientific  papers  and  contributions  were  also  announced.— 
M.  Dorvault  read  a  paper  containing  an  account  of  some  of  the  proceedings 
of  the  Society  de  Pharmacie  in  Paris,  and  announced  the  offer  by  the  Society  of 
a  prize  for  the  best  essay  on  the  geography  of  France,  considered  topographiciulj, 
pharmaceutically,  botanically,  &c. — M.  Thirault  read  a  resumS  of  the  progros 
of  Chemical  Science  during  the  past  six  months,  which  was  followed  by  a  com- 
munication from  M.  TroiUet. — The  President  submitted  to  the  meeting  ft 
proposition  for  increasing  the  practical  influence  of  the  Society,  by  a  regmar 
system  of  representation  among  all  the  Pharmaceutical  Associations  in  France. 
He  proposed  that  at  their  future  half-yearly  meetings,  each  association  should 
be  invited  to  send  a  representative,  the  travelling  expenses  being  paid  out  of  the 
general  fund.    If  this  movement  should  be  reciprocated  generally,  it  would 
lead  to  a  more  effective  co-operation  and  friendly  intercourse,  and  the  ad- 
vantage would  be  felt,  not  only  in  the  promotion  of  scientific  improvement, 
but  in  case  of  any  laws  being  proposed  or  required  afiecting  the  mterests  of 
Pharmaciens.    Unless  they  took  the  initiative  m  these  matters,  other  parties^ 
unacquainted  with  the  capabilities  of  their  profession  and  the  wants  of  the 
public,  would  interfere,  and  might  attempt  to  pass  laws,  either  obnoxious  or 
practically  unsuited  to  the  purpose  intended.     For  example,  a  law  adapted 
for  Paris  or  Lyons  might  be  quite  inapplicable  to  the  rural  districts^  and 
the  Pharmaciens  should  so  organize  themselves  by  a  system  of  representation 
throughout  the  country,  that  the  interests  of  all  parties  concerned  might  be 
properly  considered  and  protected.    The  proposed  plan  would  also  afford  an 
opportunity  for  communicating  information  respecting  new  medicines,  known 
only  in  one  locality ;  and  it  would  facilitate  the  introduction  of  a  tariff  of  prices, 
with  a  view  of  promoting  a  more  uniform  scale  of  charge  in  different  localities. 
After  a  little  discussion,  the  proposal  was  adopted  unanimously,   and  the 
Secretary  was  requested  to  communicate  with  the  other  associations  on  the 
subject.     M.  Breton  read  a  short  paper  on  extract  of  rhatany,  giving  the  result 
of  some  experiments  with  the  addition  of  a  small  quantity  of  sugar,  which  he 
found  to  increase  the  solubilitv  of  the  extract  and  improve  its  quality.    By 
using  a  definite  quantity  (one-fiflh),  the  proportion  of  extract  in  a  given  weight 
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of  product  was  easily  estimated.  Several  otiier  papers  were  presented,  some  of 
which  were  too  yoluminous  to  be  read  entire  at  the  meeting.  A  list  of 
corresponding  members  was  read  and  approved,  to  which  were  added  the  namee 
of  two  English  visitors  who  were  present.  The  President  for  the  ensuing  year 
was  elected  by  ballot,  and  the  diploma  of  membership  was  presented  to  dl  the 
members  present,  with  a  silver  medal,  in  commemoration  of  the  establishment 
of  the  Society.  One  side  of  the,  medal  contains  the  name  of  the  Association, 
with  the  words  ^^Fondee  a  Vienne  (Isere)  1847 :  Transferee  a  Lyon  1855."  On 
the  reverse  is  a  group  of  chemical  apparatus,  surmounted  with  the  motto 
"  Concordia  res  parva  crescunL^*  The  meeting  terminated  at  half-past  three, 
and  about  thirty  of  the  members  dined  together  at  four.  In  the  course  of  the 
convivialities,  which  were  enlivened  with  a  few  impromptus  of  vocal  harmony, 
and  terminated  before  eight,  only  one  toast  was  proposed,  and  it  was  received 
with  much  enthusiasmi  namely — *'  Prosperity  to  the  Society  of  Pharmaciens  of 
the  East,  and  unity  between  the  Pharmaceutical  Societies  of  France  and  Great 
&itain." 


PHARMACY  IN  ITALY.— THE  LIMITATION  OP  THE  NUMBER 

.  OF  SHOPS.--THE  SALE  OF  POISONS. 

It  is  instructive  to  observe  the  gradations  between  free- trade  and  protection, 
and  the  tendency  of  each  of  these  opposing  principles,  both  with  regard  to  the 
members  of  the  profession  and  the  profession  itself.  English  Pharmacy  may  be 
taken  as  the  type  of  the  free-trade  principle,  the  subject  being  one  of  which  the 
Legislature  can  scarcely  be  said  to  take  cognizance.  The  French  law  interposes 
some  restrictions  on  the  exercise  of  Pharmacy,  to  which  we  have  already 
adverted,  but  does  not  interfere  with  the  liberty  of  the  subject,  any  further  than 
to  require  proper  qualification  in  the  vendors  and  due  precaution  in  the  sale  of 
medicines,  with  a  view  of  preventing  accidents.  In  Prussia,  Austria,  Sweden, 
and  some  other  nations,  the  principle  of  protection  is  carried  further,  and  there 
is  a  more  direct  interference  on  the  part  of  the  Government  with  the  regulations 
under  which  Pharmaceutical  establishments  arc  opened  and  conducted. 

This  is  the  case  in  Italy,  including  the  Sardinian  States,  as  well  as  that  portion 
of  the  country  now  comprised  in  the  Austrian  dominions ;  and  although  under 
different  jurisdiction,  the  general  principles  are  so  similar  that  it  is  needless  for 
our  present  purpose  to  make  a  distinction.  The  Government  exercises  a  direct 
control  and  surveillance  over  the  entire  medical  profession,  including  Pharmacy. 
Physicians  and  Surgeons  are  strictly  prohibited  from  selling  medicines.  The 
niimber  of  Pharmaciens  in  each  town  or  place  is  limited,  according  to  the 
■certained  or  supposed  wants  of  the  population.  This  limitation  is  in  theory 
bonded  on  the  numerical  ratio  of  one  Pharmacien  to  5000,  but  the  Government 
(orthe  "Minister  of  the  Interior'')  regulates  the  matter  at  discretion.  In  Milan, 
fat  example,  the  population  of  which  is  stated  to  be  175,000,  the  number  of 
Pharmaciens  is  fifty-two.  In  G^noa,  with  a  population  estimated  at  144,000, 
the  number  of  Pharmaciens  is  twenty-four.  Any  person  desiring  to  go  into 
hntiness  as  a  Pharmacien  must  wait  until  he  can  meet  with  an  establishment  for 
iile ;  then  the  licence  of  the  Government  must  be  obtained,  and  this  is  panted 
only  to  those  who  possess  a  degree  in  Pharmacy,  obtained  at  some  university 
iBOGenized  by  the  State  in  which  the  party  is  about  to  carry  on  business. 

The  indbcrlminate  sale  of  poisons  to  the  public  is  strictly  prohibited,  the 
order  of  a  medical  man  being  required.  In  the  Austrian  Pharmacopoeia  strong 
medicines,  comprising  jalap,  colocynth,  and  many  others  not  coming  under  the 
d«8s  ofpoisons,  are  marked  with  a  da^j^er  (f ),  and  any  medicine  so  distinguished 
in  the  Pharmacopoeia  cannot  be  leg^ly  sold  without  medical  authority.  ITiis 
prohibition  is  interpreted  with  some  degree  of  latitude  in  some  towns,  half  an 
ounce  of  laudanum,  for  example,  having  been  obtained  by  a  simple  order 
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written  in  Latin,  but  not  signed  ;  but  in  odier  plaoes  tlse  si^aiitre  of  a  med^dii 
man  is  required,  and  a  prescription  containing  strong  medicine  (f)  cannot  ^ 
prepared  a  second  time  without  fresh  authority  frcon  the  ^rescrifoer. 

It  is  needless  at  present  to  describe  in  detail  the  partictdatrs  of  tiie-edneKliicli, 
which  is  T^ulsted  l^  the  several  universities,  subject  to  «ach  general  laws  as 
die  Grovemment  considers  sufficient.  We  are  informed  that  in  the  Stoifin 
States  the  examination  is  not  difficult,  but  that  it  is  rather  moi:>e  bo  in  the 
Austrian  dominions.  The  chief  source  of  anxiety  to  the  trtndent  has  referenoe  to 
(the  chance  of  meeting  with  a  business  for  disposal,  after  ht  has  become  poflsesftQ 
<^  Ids  diploma.  When  this  object  is  attained,  th«  protecttYe  principle  comet  to 
his  aid,  limiting  the  competition,  and  regulating  his  charges  on  such  a  scale  as 
.to  yield  him  an  ample  percentage  of  profit.  A  priirted  tariff*  of  llie  znedioines  in 
lihe  Austrian  Pharmacopoeia  is  published  for  the  guidance  of  the  ppotfession  itod 
Hie  public.  No  discount  is  allowed  to  medical  men,  but  aU  purchasers  nmrt 
"^7  the  stated  price.  Variations  in  price,  from  the  fluctuations  in  43ie  *drtig 
market,  seldom  find  their  way  to  the  retail  tariff,  which  is  usually  in  teee 
during  the  circulation  of  the  edition  of  the  Pharmacopoeia  to  which  it  refers. 

The  policy  of  this  double  kind  of  protection  may  be  doubtful,  but  it  has  its 
twlvocfftes,  and  some  of  the  French  Pharmaciens  are  desirous  of  moving  in  that 
direction  and  obtaining  the  limitation  of  tiie  number  of  shops.    Jud^^  fiom 
the  apparent  effect  of  the  system  so  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  ascertain  it,  and 
TOwing  the  question  with  reference  to  the  public  advantage,  the  character  of 
the  profession,  and  the  interests  of  the  Pharmaciens  themselves,  we  think  the 
evidence  is  very  far  firom  conclusive  in  its  favour.    The  despotic  influence  rf 
Austrian  legislation,  although  dulcified  by  a  liberal  tariff  and  a  monopoJ)r  of 
business,  does  not  seem  to  confer  on  the  profession  of  Pharmacy  any  additKnuil 
importance  or  progressive  power.    The  mappreciable  advancement  (if  any)  <rf 
xshemical  or  pharmaceutical  science  in  Italy,  must  be  attributable  either  to  Ac 
tmcongeniality  of  the  soil  or  to  defect  in  the  cultivation — ^probably  in  some  de- 
gree to  both.    Making  allowance  for  the  national  temperament,  which  tends 
rather  towards  music  than  physic,  the  circumstances  under  which  the  Pharmadoi 
is  placed  are  calculated  to  depress  and  paralyze   more   tiian  to  develop  his 
enerey  and  talents.     By  an  ordinary  amoimt  of  attention  to  his  business,  a 
sufficient,  although  not  a  very  abundant  provision  for  his  wants  is  secured ;  but 
no  exertions  on  his  part  are  likely  to  effect  any  very  material  improvement  m 
his  position.     He  is  not  charged  with  any  public  responsibility  in  the  affinfi  of 
his  profession,  and  has  no  influence  over  the  laws  under  which  it  is  regidated. 
Whether  the  law  works  well  or  ill,  he  is  neither  identified  with  its  mmts  iwff 
responsible  for  its  defects ;  and  he  may  almost  be  regarded  as  a  chattel  of  the 
Government,  trained  and  harnessed,  and  provisioned  for  the  performance  df  a 
particular  duty  according  to  prescribed  rules,  but  having  no  more  to  do  with  tie 
regulations  of  his  profession  than  his  Imperial  Majesty's  horses  have  with  ^• 
^construction  of  the  state  coach  or  the  greasing  of  its  wheels. 

The  result  is,  as  might  have  been  expected,  that  the  Pharmaciens  in  Ituj 
take  very  little  interest  in  the  laws  under  which  their  business  is  reguktw ; 
iheir  course  is  cut  and  dried,  and  they  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  follow  in^ 
steps  of  their  predecessors,  as  their  successors  will  follow  in  theirs  when  they 
•are  gone.    There  are  some  among  them  who  are  sensible  of  this  disadvantageo^ 
position,  and  who  would  be  glad  to  unite  in  any  measures  that  might  he  cal- 
culated to  infuse  among  them  some  esprit  de  corps,  and  identify  them  with  the 
scientific  advancement  of  their  profession,  but  under  a  despotic  governing 
the  organization  of  an  association  for  such  a  purpose  might  be  attended  int» 
some  difficulty.    I^e  same  obstacle,  however,  might  equally  apply  to  France, 
but  it  is  obviated  by  submitting  to  the  approval  of  the  Government  the  ^^ 
and  object  of  any  undertaking  of  this  nature,  as  no  association  is  permitted  ^ 
be  carried  on  without  such  sanction. 
Hie  practical  defects  of  the  system  of  legislation  which  we  have  been  coO" 
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ndermg,  appear  to  be  these : — First,  ihe  endeayour  to  bolster  np  a  class  of 
persons  by  limiting  their  namber,  and  granting  a  monopoly  to  the  parties  ao 
l^tected,  tends  to<eneryate,by  removing  the  legitimate  and  most  wholesome 
<iimiilns  to  exertion;  secondly,  the  usurpation  by  the  Government  of  the 
«Utrary  eontrdl  €f  the  affairs  of  a  profession,  is  impolitic,  as  it  excludes  from  a 
tphere  (h  usefHlaess  those  members  of  the  profession  who,  from  their  experience, 
are  tlie  moat  competent  persons  to  u|^old  its  character  and  pronK>te  its 
irfvanoement. 

Jt  IS  the  duty  of  -every  Government  to  protect  the  public  agsunst  the  per- 
^~*OBS  in^>ositions  of  empirics  and  other  unqualified  pretenders  to  profesMonal 
by  providing  the  most  practicable  means  of  exposure  and  summary 
tment:;  duly  qualified  practitioners  should  also  be  protected,  so  far  as  this 
be  done,  against  the  fraudulent  encroachment  of  quacks ;  and,  lastly,  the 
iben  of  each  profession  should  be  organized  as  an  association  for  the 
Amagemeiit  of  their  own  internal  affairs.    The  above  objects  being  effected, 
~  talent,  industry,  and  emulation,  should  have  full  scope. 


ORIGINAIi  AND  BXTRACTED  ASTICI.BB. 


ON  THE  TREE  PRODUCING  RED  CINCHONA  BARK. 

BY  JOHN  BLIOT  HOWARD,  ESQ. 

It  lias  long  been  a  desideratum  in  Quinology  to  ascertain  the  botaoical  oii^n 
cf  this  mrticle  of  the  Pharmacopoeia  which  is  still  so  much  esteemed,  and  com- 
mands so  high  a  price  in  the  market.  I  have  at  length  succeeded  in  obtaonxng 
JBDiihentic  fi^cimens  from  the  place  of  growth,  which  will,  I  trust,  tend  towards 
a  settlement  of  the  question,  although  still  leaving  something  to  be  desired,  and 
to  be  ascertained  by  future  researches. 

Dr.  Weddell  points  out  the  native  locality  of  this  species  of  Cinchona  in  his 
Voyage  dans  le  Nord  de  la  Bolivie,  published  at  Paris  in  1853.  Touching  at  the 
Port  of  Guayaquil,  he  says  :* — 

"^One  of  the  barks  produced  by  the  forests  of  this  region  is  the  true  red  hat^ 
irfaidi  rivals  the  best  Bolivian  bark  in  the  quantity  of  alkaloids  which  it  contains. 
Ike  tree  which  produces  this  precious  bark,  and  of  which  I  recovered  the  lost  traces 
h  my  previous  passage  by  Guayaquil,  grows  on  the  western  slopes  of  Assuay,  and 
tf  Chimborazo,  between  Chillanes  and  Guaranda.  These  geographical  data  will 
perhaps  assist  in  deciding  the  botanical  species  to  which  it  ought  to  be  ascribed." 

It  is  exactly  from  this  district,  and  in  the  region  in  whioh,  according  to  Laubert,t 
"red  bark"  was  first  discovered,  that  I  have  obtained  the  specimen  tree  which  I 
Jww  describe,  and  of  which  I  received  a  few  weeks  since,  contained  in  two  chests, 
4ke  following  portions :  viz.,  two  pieces  of  the  trunk,  three  of  the  large  roots,  five  of 
ibe  thickest  branches,  and'  one  small  box  containing  small  boughs  and  leaves 
|laced  between  paper.  The  leaves,  though  injured  by  imperfect  drying,  are 
Hill  very  sufficiently  characteristic  of  the  species.  The  collector  apologized  for 
*Bt  sending  the  flowers  or  fruit  because  the  time  of  year  was  not  favourable. 
1!he  tree  was  cut  in  September,  1855.  The  account  sent  was  as  follows :  alter 
Qmnerating  the  parts  above  described,  he  says : — 

■"All  from  the  same  tree  of  red  bark  (cascarilla  rojd),  cut  in  2"  16'  south  latitude 
■nd  16'  longitude  west  of  the  meridian  of  Quito,  from  a  mountain  called  Chahuarpata, 
tmx  the  village  of  Cibambe,  in  the  province  of  Alausi,  which  is  one  of  the  spots 
irtudi  produces  the  best  red  bark.    There  are  not  now  large  trees  to  be  found,  but 

^ ,  .  -I  .    ■         ■  I  I  -  .  .  ra  I  ■  I   ■    I  -  -  I  .■,-.■■.. ■«    - 

•Page48. 

t  "U  grows,  as  we  have  stated,  in  the  mountains  of  Riobomba,  Cuenca,  and  Jaen,  onverv 
derated  spots,  cool  at  night,  and  well  exposed  to  the  sun,  as  do  all  other  fine  species.^'—- Iiatiierff 
Ifemotf*,  ^, 
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only  a  little  larger  or  less  than  the  one  sent,  \rhich  is  of  middling  size.    Each  p}eoe 
has  attached  to  it  a  paper,  showing  the  part  of  the  tree  to  which  it  belongs." 

The  trunk  of  the  tree  at  the  lowest  part,  from  which  the  roots  have  been  cat 
away,  is  not  more  than  between  two  and  three  feet  in  circumference,  and  the 
branches  are  from  about  fourteen  to  eighteen  inches  of  similar  measure.  The 
roots  are  of  proportionate  size.  The  thickness  of  the  bark  on  branches  of  four 
and  a^half  inches  across  is  not  more  than  one-tenth  of  an  inch.  The  weight  of 
the  bark  is  about  one-twentieth  that  of  the  wood.  The  very  large  and  fine  red 
bark  which  we  sometimes  see,  and  which  commands  a  price  of  seven  or  eight 
shillings  per  pound,  must  therefore  be  procured  from  trees  of  great  age  luid 
size,  and  these  no  doubt  fall  quickly  under  the  axe  of  the  cascarillero^  thu 
accounting  for  the  scarcity  of  the  finest  samples.  The  age  of  the  tree  has  also 
probably  some  influence  in  producing  the  light  spongy  texture  of  those 
specimens  which  have  the  highest  colour — the  colouring  matter  amounting  in 
some  cases  to  about  one-third  the  weight  of  the  bark.*  The  bark  varies  much 
in  different  parts  of  the  tree.  That  on  the  trunk,  and  even  on  the  large 
roots,  presents  the  familiar  aspect  of  commercial  red  bark  with  the  peculuir 
brick- red  appearance,  where  the  warty  excrescences  are  rubbed  or  chafed. 
Near  the  roots  the  bark  becomes  thicker  and  more  corky. 

The  small  branches  present  the  silvery  epidermis  which  we  meet  with  in  the  small 
quills.  That  on  the  larger  branches  resembles  exactly  stouter  quills  of  red 
bark,  and  where  the  outer  coat  has  exfoliated,  the  derm  shows  the  small  pock 
marks  or  indentations,  which  are  characteristic  of  the  best  commercial  quality,!  to 
which  indeed  the  tree  evidently  belongs ;  and  as  I  have  the  pleasure  of  presenting 
specimens  to  the  Museum  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society,  I  need  not  further  de- 
scribe it  in  this  place,  except  to  say  that  the  different  portions  of  the  trunk  and 
branches  exhibit  the  variety  of  coating  usually  seen  in  commercial  red  bark  of 
genuine  quality,  thus  showuig  that  it  all  proceeds  from  one  tree. 

The  varying  size  and  form  of  the  leaves  may  be  inferred  from  the  accompanying 
woodcut.  The  largest  in  my  possesiion,  a  little  imperfect  at  the  apex,  measores 
about  nine  inches  in  length  by  six  in  width.  The  shape  of  the  leaves  is  that  of 
Cinchona  ovatOj  approaching  perhaps  more  nearly  to  the  variety  a  vutgaris 
than  to  the  var.  /3  rvfinervis,  in  which  latter  the  leaf  appears  to  be  somewhat 
longer  in  proportion  to  its  width.  The  red  bark  leaves,  however,  instead  of 
being  *^* suhcoriaceous^^  (as  in  the  a  variety,  illustrated  by  specimens  givenine 
by  Dr.  Weddell),  are  "  submembraitaceoits,^''  thus  confirming  its  connexion  with 
the  variety  y  erythroderma^  the  bark  of  which  agrees  very  closely  with  the  sort 
tinder  consideration. 

Of  this  variety.  Dr.  Weddell  says  4— 

"No  Cinchona  (unless  it  be  C.  Condaminea)  is  so  susceptible  of  variation 
through  soil  and  climate  as  C.  ovata.  It  is  particularly  in  the  bark  that  these 
changes  become  manifest.  ♦  ♦  A  single  individual  of  C  ovata  frequently  pro- 
duces distinct  varieties  of  bark  on  difl*erent  sides  of  the  trunk.  The  i>eriderm  i» 
generally  (in  this  species)  much  thinner  on  the  eastern  than  on  the  western  side. 
♦  ♦  The  variations  which  are  to  be  noticed  in  the  young  bark  of  different  indi- 
viduals are  still  more  striking,  particularly  in  the  periderm.  ♦  ♦  I  at  one  time 
thought  that  the  *  true  red  bark  *  ought  also  to  be  attributed  to  Cinchona  ovatn, 

*  It  most  be  an  important  question  for  the  physician  to  decide,  whether  this  large  percentage 
of  vegetable  matter,  of  complex  chemical  coDstitntion,  produces  a  good  or  a  bad  result,  when 
received  into  the  stomach  of  the  patient.  I  am  not  aware  that  we  have  any  reliable  informatiai 
f  k?  the  medicinal  effect  of  kinovic  and  cincho-tannic  acids.  I  find  the  heart-wood  of  the  tree 
to  be  rich  in  kinovic  and  less  so  in  cincho-tannic  acids,  forming  together  rather  more  than  two 
per  cent  of  the  weight  of  the  wood.  The  leaves  contain  a  large  quantity  of  chlorophyll,  affordiuf 
"*♦  S?  d5  so»«»»ion  o^  *  beautiful  dark  green  colour,  rich  purple  by  reflected  light. 
♦V  1?^  J^  ^oiim.,  voL  xi^  p.  497.  The  red  bark  which  came  in  the  same  ship,  and  1 
tmnk  irom  the  same  place,  was  of  very  good  quaUty,  and  contained  from  three  to  four  per  cent 
of  allMloids,  mcluding  a  fiur  proportion  <tf  quinine. 

t  Ettloire,  ^&,  page  62. 
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MfcyiK  MUiif  Ji  i&e  ipecsmaif  ^Mrbioh  M.  €kilKna1;  Im  liiiwiiB,  aie,  I  have  been 
^fe^ped  to  BumieDd  v^f  jBd^oaemt  ^)lie  haAa  tm  which  I  ^wwiiefl  tfafti  opinion  weie 
gpriSwied  n  ^te  TibB^  Bortii  «f  Cuson,  bbA  as  the  tree  wfaidhpsidaees  them  pre- 
I  «t  the  msam  lame  sone  <BA9i»noaiin  the  leaves,  I  have  mi&lt  ntD  a  separate 

recals  its  most  inte  h  f  ihr  i  Hi  ii  i  acter." 


This  seems  to  itawe  lwe&  m  mcsEit  felicitous  designation  thus  drwribired  by 
Mfticipaticm  b^  this  exceleiitti  botanist,  who  has  done  so  much  to  Hlartiate  the 
lastory  of  this  invaluable  genus.  This  variety  will  in  future  be,  in  all  ptdbability, 
regarded  as  affording  &e  true  red  hark  of  commerce^  of  which  it  is  well 
known  theve  is  but  one  sort  which  passes  current  and  obtuns  a  high  price,  whilst 
<(tther  samples  (however  red  in  appearance),  which  proceed  from  (7.  micraniha^ 
▼ar.  rotundifalia^*  or  from  C.  scrdbkulata^*  or  C,  yubescens,  or  even  from  a 
variety  of  £L  kmci/olia,  are  not  at  all  received  as  "  red  bark,'*  but  are  regarded 
as  '*  spurious,"  and  the  price  is  low  in  proportion. 

I  cannot,  therefore,  iigree  in  the  view  that  coaunercial  red  bark  is  tke 
produce  of  a  varieffcy  of  trees.  On  the  other  hand,  I  am  glad  to  agree  fully  with 
the  opinion  of  M.  Guibourt,  as  given  in  his  Histoire  NatureUe  des  Drogm 
uSimples,  that  fhe  Quinquina  rouge  vrai  nan  vemcqueux  (viz.,  that  of  tiie 
Branches,)  and  the  qidnquina  rouge  verruqueux  (that  «€  the  trunk  and  roots), 
4i6on8titute  together  the  Iroe  red  bark  of  commerce. 

M.  Guibourt  adds  (anil  I  think  his  observations  are  very  important,  as  deter- 
Mining  the  next  question  irhich  presents  itself  to  our  view): — 

•••l  have  shown  before  how  this  bark  has  been,  according  to  the  false  indicatiom4>f 
MbiHe,  attributed  to  the  Cinchomm  oblongifolia.  This  error  was  only  discovered  when 
fimDJboldt  had  brought  into  Eoxippe  the  pretended  <  fed  bark '  of  Mutis,  or  the  bark 
«f  CmtAona  oblongifolia.  The  evror  was  first  discovered  in  Germany  by  Scbrader 
and  De  Bergen,  who  found  that  ttm^ed  bark  qf  Mutis,  or  the  bark  of  C,  oblongtfoHa, 
wtm  &Bt  wbieh  bore  in  Europe  the  name  of  Quinquina  nova.  To  the  irreeostible 
IBroedb  wlndh  these  two  authors  have  given  I  will  add — 1.  That  the  red  bark  of 
liiEtii  AefMMnted  by  Humboldt  in  the  Museum  of  Natural  History  at  Fftiis,  is 
matkimg  «Zm  fmt  Qamfpiina  nova.  2nd.  TiiMX  three  samples  exaantned  by  Yauquelin 
wader  tike  HiIkywiBigideiiominations:  No.  2,  Quinquina  de  Santa  Ft;  No.  10,  Cinchma 
mutpH^bUa;  Ho.  l^  Qumguina  rottge  de  SanHa  F6;  were  Quinquina  nova,  shown  to  be 
raoL  1^  fbei3hanu3feerB  of  the  hark  and  by  l3ie  chemical  qualities  of  the  macerating 
liquors.  Thus  nofMag  is  "hebtet  proved  than  this  fact,  that  the  Cinchona  oblongifoHa 
or  magnifolia  produces  the  Qvunguina  wrva  and  mot  the  true  red  bark" 

It  must  therefore  be  fully  admitted  that  Cinchona  eblongifoHa  (jCascarilk 
magnifolia,  Weddell)  is  m§i  iiat  «ource  of  oommeiiaal  red  bark,  but  only 
t€  l&e  wor&Aen  Quktu  vmo,  a  Itork  whi(di  Itas  been  sold  at  an  extremely 
low  price  to  the  tanners,  though  I  never  heard  that  they  profited  by  the  bargain. 
fllowever  frequently  this  name  may  be  repeated  by  the  old  Pharmacopoeias,  no 
druggist  who  regards  his  character  would  venture  to  fiell  the  bark  of  Cinchona 
oblongifolia  of  Mutis  as  having  any  value  in  medicine. 

It  IS  true  that  Messrs.  Delondre  and  Bouchardat,  in  their  recently  published 
-Quinologie,  have  given  forth  as  their  opinion  that  the  "red  bark  of  Mutis" 
was  none  other  than  what  is  usually  considered  to  be  the  red  variety  of  the 
lancifolia-bark  of  New  Granacb.  It  is  not  improbable  that  these  might  enter 
into  the  composition  of  the  immense  cuttings  of  coarK  xed  badcs  ("  cortezones 
roxos''),  which  it  appearsf  that  Mutis  sent  over  to  Spaiii,  tamoe  it  was  doubtless 
then,  as  now,  too  frequently  the  practice  to  cut  any  tree  that  resembled  that 
which  they  were  seeking,  J  and  to  intermingle  the  products ;  but  this  does  not 
disprove  the  testimony,  which  appears  to  ae  -conclusive,  that  the  Cinch(^^ 


*  These  two  sorts  illustrated  b^  samples  gathered  by  Dr.  Weddell. 
t  See  Pharm,  Journal,  vol.  xii.,  page  340. 

t  "  Se  sabstituen  en  su  logar  las  cortezas  del  arbol  que  se  encontna  mu  aarecido."— £^' 
mento  de  la  Quinologia,  page  36. 
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cblonffifolM  a£  Moik  (funushing  the  Quina  nora,  which  I  hare  described  in  a 
{Bevaous  wolustas^)  was  that  which  this  botanist  relied  upon  to-eompete  widi  the 
geaame  red  bark  of  Quito.  He  was  determined  that  Kew  Granada  should 
fii^pfy  *^  ^^^  barky  and  since  the  country  did  not  furnish  the  article,  he  fixed 
upon  a  fwrt  wliicli  externally  bore  some  resemblance,  and  made  a  powder  of  a 
ISttilflr  colour,  and  to  which  it  is  but  just  to  Mutis  to  say,  that  he  only  ascribes 
IBj ""  mdirecily  febrifugal"  power. 

X  iluiik  that  I  have  thus  sufficiently  shown  that  the  old  venerable  name  of 
tSndbna  oblongifolia  ma^  l>e  safely  disposed  of.    In  the  next  place.  In  Grder  to 

f^e  JBome  greater  certa&nty  in  this  attempted  identification  with  the  new  term, 
must  mention  that  I  wrote  to  Dr.  Weddell,  and  also  transmitted  te  liim  sonie 
ciHie  leaves.  He  says  (under  date  August  2nd)  in  reference  to  "  Quinology :" 
**Touhave  evidently  solved  one  of  its  most  interesting  desiderata,^  and  (under 
Bitte  August  12th,  haviq^  received  the  leaves)  he  adds,  ^*  the  leaves  I  find  in  a 
iKftter  state  of  preservation  than  I  might  have  expected  firom  your  account. 
IPhey  undoubtedly  appear  to  correspond  exactly  to  what  you  infer  as  to  their  botanical 

1  baredius  given  all  that  it  is  in  my  power  to  afford  at  present  for  the  direct 
ifazcidation  of  this  question.  It  remains  that  I  add  one  or  two  indirect  but 
confirmatory  notices.  First,  as  to  the  Cinchona  colorada  de  Huarcmda  pro- 
Weding  from  a  species  called  by  Pavon  Cinchona  succiruhra,  and  which  I  have 
Aaciibed  in  vol.  xi.,  p.  497  of  this  Journal  as  commercial  red  l)ar'k.  In  the 
OOline  of  last  year  I  found,  at  Kew,  Ruiz  and  Pavon's  botanical  specimen  of  this, 
mditproves  to  be  also  a  Cinchona  ovata,  akin  in  the  su1>membranaceous  character 
■tf  tiie  leaves,  to  those  which  I  have  since  received  direct. 

In  reference  to  this  specimen,  Dr.  Weddell  remarks  in  the  BuUeiin  de  la 
Soa^S  Botanique  de  France^  tome  ii.,  p.  438  : —     * 

*"  It  seems  to  me  now  demonstrated  that  the  tree  to  which  I  applied  in  my 

Mitoire  des  Quinquinas  the  name  which  I  have  mentioned,  is  really  that  which 

)n>duce8  the  officinal  red  bark.     My  hypothesis  is  confirmed  by  an  interesting 

'•aeovery  made  quite  recently  by  Mr.  Howard,  in  the  herbarium  of  Sir  W.  Hooker. 

&48'fiiat  of  a  flowering  specimen  of  Cinchona,  bearing  in  the  handwriting  of  Fwon 

the  provincial  name  which  is  now  generally  known  to  be  that  of  *  red  bark,'  Cas' 

^ntnm  eohrada  de  Huaranda. 

''Me.  Howard  having  obligiugly  communicated  to  me  the  figure  which  he  had 

•  See  Pharm.  Journal,  vol.  xiL,  page  340. 

1 1  extract  from  the  Suplemento  de  la  Quinologia,  page  109,  the  following  information 
fenn  the  pen  of  Dr.  Mntis,  which  is  stated  to  be  the  only  botanical  description  of  the  barks  of 
Hew  Granada  which  he  pablbhed.  As  the  authority  of  Dr.  Mntis  has  been  very  prevalent,  it  is 
wdl  to  give  the  quotation  in  its  original  language  and  form,  that  it  may  lose  nothing  of  its 
ii^rtcnce  by  translation  .• — **The  following  is  tm  statement  of  the  number  and  propmHes  jof 
the  officinal  barks  inserted  by  Dr.  Mutis  in  tbe  periodicals  of  Santa  Fe : — 

En  la  Botanica — Cinchona. 
Lancifolia  Oblongifalia  Cordifolia  Ovalifolia 

Quina. 
Hqja  de  lanza  Hoja  oblonga  Hoja  de  corazon  Hoja  oval 

En  ETi  COMERCIO. 

Karanjada  ^nmitiva  fioxa  sucedanea  Amarilla  substituida           Blanca  forastvra 

En  la  MbdicinjI.  :  Amargo 

animatioo  austero                       puro  acerbo 

balsamica  astriogente                  acibarada  xabonosa 

antipyrectica  antiseptica                  cathartica  rhyptica 

antidote  polycresta                   ephractica  prophilactica 

Bervina  muscular                    humoral  visceral 

Fdbr\fiiga  IndirectamerUefebrifugat,^^ 

IHt  enumeration  of  qualities  for  the  bark  of  the  oblongifolia  clearly  points  to  l&e  Qfdna  nova, 
■UsraiK^Diaed  red  bark, 

^e  bark  of  4lie  lancifolia  is  alone  admitted  to  be  direotlj^  a  febrifuge. 

That  (rf  the  owJifolia  can  only  act  through  the  kinowc  acid  it  contains.  Is  thifiisfixt,orha8it 
09  action  an  the  homan  system  ? 
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caused  to  be  dra¥m  of  this  specimen,  I  had  no  difficulty  in  seeing  in  it  the  image  of 
my  C  erythroderma.  It  is  true  that  the  differences*  which  I  mentioned  between  the 
bark  of  my  tree  and  that  which  is  commonly  met  with  in  commerce  exist  still  as 
before,  but  I  have  found  intermediate  forms  which  so  perfectly  connect  these  two 
types,  that  there  no  longer  exists  in  my  mind  any  doubt  concerning  their  identity. 

*'  There  may  be  a  doubt,  on  the  contrary,  as  to  the  rank  which  should  be  attributed 
to  the  plant  which  produces  them.  Should  it  still  be  attached  to  Cinchona  waiA 
as  a  variety,  or  should  it  be  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  species  ?  It  is  a  point  which 
can  scarcely  be  finally  decided  until  we  know  its  fruits.  Whatever  it  may  be,  the 
discovery  made  by  our  colleague  Mr.  Howard,  of  a  flowering  branch  of  the  Q.  dt 
Huaranda,  has  certainly  made  a  great  step  towards  the  solution  of  the  problem,  and 
has  appeared  to  me  worthy  the  attention  of  the  Society." 

I  may  add,  in  reference  to  the  piece  of  the  bark  of  C.  erythroderma  (C.  ovata 
▼ar.  y  erythroderma)  given  me  by  Dr.  Weddell,  that  it  agrees  in  minute  particulars 
with  that  of  commercial  red  bark.  The  colour  of  the  denuded  derm,  the  indenta- 
tions upon  this,  and  the  impression  of  a  cross  crack,  forming  a  ring  at  distant 
intervals,  also  the  character  of  the  periderm, — all  these  correspond ;  but  tiie 
colour  is  not  fully  equal  to  that  of  the^^ze^^  red  bark,  and  it  is  perhaps  rather 
more  dense  and  woody;  but  even  the  bark  of  the  branch  and  trunk  of  the  same 
tree  vary  in  these  particulars. 

The  Huaranda  Dark  in  the  British  Museum,  which  both  M.  Guibourt  and 
myself  regard  as  genuine  ^^  red  bark,"  has  also  peculiarities  such  as  might  mad: 
a  tree  grown  in  a  less  favourable  soil.  The  leaves  and  small  branches  of  my  red 
bark  tree  give  the  impression  of  luxuriant  vegetation.  That  of  Pavon*s 
specimen,  on  the  contrary,  tells  of  rather  stunted  growth.  But  such  variations 
must  be  expected  in  a  tree  growing  in  localities  so  distant  from  one  another. 

The  last  particular  which  appears  to  me  confirmatorjr  of  the  correctness  of 
this  botanical  derivation,  is  the  very  close  analogy  which  exists  between  the 
"  red  bark"  and  that  which  is  called  m  commerce  "  Cardbaya  bark^^  and  which, 
according  to  Dr.  Weddell,  also  proceeds  from  a  variety  of  C,  ovata.  This 
struck  me  long  ago,  and  would  occur  to  any  person  who  will  take  the  trouble  to 
compare  the  two  sorts ;  but  it  is  not  a  matter  susceptible  of  demonstration,  and 
I  will  not  dwell  upon  it. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  remaining  links  of  this  chain  of  investigation  will 
shortly  be  added,  through  our  being  put  into  possession  of  the  flowers  and  fruit, 
as  well  as  a  further  supply  of  the  leaves  of  this  interesting  tree ;  and  that  these 
will  afford  materials  for  completely  determining  whether  it  coincides  with  Dr. 
WeddelPs  Cinchona  ovata ^  var.  y  erythroderma ;  and  whether,  if  such  be  the 
case,  that  plant  ought  to  be  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  species. 

DETERMmATION  OF  THE  AMOUNT  OF  THEINE  IN  GUARANA. 

BY  JOHN  STENHOUSE,  LL.D.,  F.R.S. 

Guar  ANA,  as  is  well  known,  is  a  species  of  chocolate,  manufactured  from  the 
fruit  of  the  Faullinia  Sorbilis,  by  the  aboriginal  tribes  of  Fara,  and  other 
districts  in  Brazil,  and  extensively  employed  by  them  both  as  a  refreshing 
beverage,  and  as  a  remedy  against  dysentery  and  similar  diseases. 

The  presence  of  theine  in  guarana  was  first  discovered  many  years  ago  by  Dr. 
Theodore  Martins,  of  Erlangen,  and  his  observations  were  subsequently  corro- 
borated by  Messrs.  Berthemot,  Dechastelus,  and  C.  Jobst. 

As  none  of  these  gentlemen,  however,  made  any  determination  of  the  amount 
of  theine  in  guarana,  I  thought  it  might  be  of  some  interest  to  supply  the 
omission^  especially  as  I  had  previously  determined  the  quantity  of  th^e 
present  in  all  the  other  substances  known  to  contain  that  alkaloid.  Throii|^ 
the  kindness  of  my  friend  John  Miers,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  the  well-known  Brazilian 
traveller,  I  have  recently  been  enabled  to  subject  guarana  to  a  new  examination. 

*  "  The  texture  of  my  bark  is  more  woody  than  that  of  the  tjpical  red  bark.** 
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The  specimen  of  guarana,  ^ven  me  by  Mr.  Miers,  was  about  seven  and  a-half 
incbes  long,  one  and  a- quarter  inches  thick,  and  weighed  nearly  three-quarters 
of  a  pound.  It  had  a  rough  corrugated  surface,  dark  brown  colour,  no  odour, 
and  a  somewhat  amygdaloidal  fracture. 

Twenty-five  grammes  of  the  specimen  were  very  finely  powdered,  and 
boiled  with  one  quart  of  distilled  water  for  some  time.  When  cold,  a 
slight  excess  of  basic  acetate  of  lead  was  added,  when  a  bulky  brownish-red 
precipitate  felL  This  was  repeatedly  digested  with  hot  water,  and  the  dear 
uqnid  which  passed  through  the  filter  was  treated  with  a  slight  excess  of 
smphoretted  hydrogen,  till  all  the  lead  present  in  it  was  precipitated.  The 
dear  solution  was  then  evaporated  to  dryness  on  the  water-bath,  and  the 
lesidue  dissolved  in  a  small  quantity  of  boiling  alcohol  and  filtered.  The 
filtrate  was  allowed  to  evaporate  nearly  to  dryness,  when  yellowish-coloured 
crysUJs  were  deposited.  These  were  pressed  between  folds  of  bibulous  paper 
and  recrystallized  out  of  spirits  of  wine,  when  they  were  rendered  perfectly 
colourless.  After  being  dried  on  the  water-bath,  they  were  weighed,  when  the 
twenty-five  grammes  gave  1.260  grammes,  equal  to  5.04  per  cent. 

A  second  determination,  in  which  fourteen  grammes  were  used,  gave  0.715 
grammes,  equal  to  5.1  per  cent. 

Average  of  the  two  determinations,  5.07  per  cent. 

In  addition  to  th^ine,  guarana  contains  a  colouring  matter,  apparently 
s&alogous  to  the  tannin  in  cinchona  bark,  and  likewise  a  fatty  matter  which, 
like  the  fat  of  chocolate,  does  not  appear  to  become  rancid  by  keeping. 

From  an  inspection  of  the  subjoined  table,  it  will  be  seen  that  guarana  is  the 

nchest  known  source  of  theine  :— 

Per  cent,  of  Th6ine. 

Guarana  5.07 

Good  Black  Tea 2.13 

Black  Tea  from  Kemaon,  E.I 1.97 

Various  samples  of  Coffee  Beans,  from  0.8  to  1.00 

Dried  Coffee  Leaves,  from  S  umatra 1 .26 

Paraguay  Tea,  from  Ilex  Paragu  ay ensis 1.2 


NOTE  UPON  A  GREEN  DYE  FROM  CHINA. 

BY  DANIEL  HANBUBY. 

Some  weeks  since  a  merchant  showed  me  a  small  sample  of  a  new  dye,  said  to 
liave  been  imported  into  Marseilles  from  China,  and  to  be  recommended  for 
dyeing  silk.  From  its  dark  blue  colour  I  conjectured  it  might  be  a  sort  of 
indigo,  such  as  the  Chinese  are  stated  to  prepare  from  Isatis  tinctoria  L.  and 
from  Polygonum  tinctortum  Lour.,  but  I  had  no  opportunity  of  determining 
whether  it  was  indigo,  by  any  chemical  examination. 

Very  recently,  however,  a  larger  sample  of  the  same  dye  and  a  piece  of 
cotton  cloth  dyed  green  with  it,  have  been  sent  to  me  by  my  friend  William 
Lockhart,  Esq.,  of  Shanghae.  They  were  accompanied  by  a  communication  as 
to  the  manufacture  of  the  dye  upon  the  authority  of  the  Rev.  J.  Edkins,  the 
wbstance  of  which  is  given  below. 

I  may  add  that  Mr.  Lockhart  forwarded  to  me  in  the  early  part  of  this  year, 
rtems  of  the  cultivated  tree  called  Luh-chae^  being  one  of  those  from  whose 
bark  the  dye  is  manufactured,  but  no  specimens  from  which  its  botanical 
characters  could  be  ascertained. 

The  dye,  which  is  known  as  a  ^reen  dye  and  called  LUh'kaou^  consists  of  a 
dry  paste,  in  small  irregular  fragments  scarcely  thicker  than  stout  paper.  Its 
colour  is  an  intense  blue-black,  with  a  little  of  the  copperjr  lustre  seen  upon 
indigo.  Rubbed  upon  paper  with  a  moistened  ivory  knife,  it  developes  a 
greenish-blue  of  considerable  brilliancy.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  rectified 
spirit,  or  ether,  whether  cold  or  hot.    With  fixed  alkalis,  however,  a  solution  of 
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an  intenser  green  colour  is  obtained.  A  solution  pr^Mured  hj  boilk^  tea  put^ 
of  the  dye  with  three  parts  of  carbonate  of  potash  (KO,  COs)^  ha&  a  bviBknil 
bluisb-greeoy  and  ^ssesses  the  following  characters*  The  addition  of  an  adtt 
occasions  no  precipitate.  Solution  of  hyoo-chlorite  of  8od&  (Idquor  aodv. 
chlorinate  F.  L.),  irery  sparingly  added,  cnanges  the  green  to  blue,  whkk 
speedily  passes  to  purple  and  then  to  pink ;  a  large  addition  of  the  rcngtat 
destroying  the  colour  completely.  Sdution  of  iodine  produces  the  saoit 
chfljiges  iffom  green  to  pink.  Sulphurous  acid  altera  the  green  ta  »  jkSxn^n^ 
browns  Hydrochloric  acid  occasions  no  change  in  a  solution  of  the  dye ;  nilftii 
aeid  renders  it  brown. 

This  brief  and  superficial  examination  is  almost  all  that  my  small  stoek  of  Ibt 
dye  has  permitted,  but  upon  the  arrival  of  a  larger  quantity,  I  trust  a  eompiilr 
investigation  wiU  be  made. 

The  following  is  the  substance  of  the  information  befi:»re  afiuded  to,  m  c%- 
tained  by  the  lUv.  J.  Edkins. 


The  bark   of  two  kinds,  of  the   tree   called      Xtt^         ^^3^    Zi/k^^ioe, 


literally  Green-shrub,  one  kind  growing  wild,  which  is  known  as-  the  white,  and 
another,  which  is  cultiva^d^  and  called  the  yellow,  are  used  to  obtain  the  dya  The 
tohita,  or  wild  LUh-chae,  grows  abundantly  la  the  ueighbourfaood  of  Kea^nng  arf 
Ningpo.  The  yeUow  is  produced  at  Ts5hrkow-pang,  where  about  thirty  men  tm 
employed  in  the  manufacture  of  the  dye.  This  place  is  two  or  three  miles  wesi  of 
Wang-teen,  a  town  a  few  miles  to  the  south  of  Kea-hmg.  The  dye  is  also  prepani 
in  Hoonan  and  at  Ningpo,  but  not  so  good. 

The  process  ia  as  foUows: — The  two  barks  are  placed  together  in  iron  pans  and 
thoroughly  boiled  in  water.  The  decoction  is  left  undisturbed  for  three  days,  ajfler 
which  it  is  placed  in  large  earthenware  vessels,  and  cotton  cloth  prepared  with  lime 
is  dyed  with  it  several  times.  After  five  or  six  immersions,  the  colouring  matter  is 
washed  from  the  cloth  with  water,  and  placed  in  iron  pans  to  be  again  boiled.  The 
colouring  matter  is  taken  up  on  cotton  yam  [by  dipping]  several  times  in  suc- 
cession; it  is  then  washed  oflTand  sprinkled  on  thin  paper;  when  half  dry,  the  paper 
is  pasted  on  light  screens  and  thoroughly  exposed  to  the  sun.    The  product  is  called 

Liih'kaou,    In  dying  cotton  doth  with  it,  ten  parts  are  miied 

with  l^ee  parts  of  subearbonate  of  potash  in  boiling  waten 

It  is  not  used  to  dye  silk  on  account  of  the  expense,  since  it  is  only  a  roof^ 
surface  that  takes  it  easily,,  and  to  colour  silk,  so  much  of  the  material  must  be- 
used,  that  it  would  not  pay.  All  cotton  fabrics,  also  grass-cloths,  take  the  colfiiir 
readily.  The  dye  does  not  fade  with  washing,  which  gives  it  a  superiority  ovit 
other  greens.  It  has  long  been  used  by  painters  in  water-colours,  but  the  applib»- 
tion  of  it  to  dye  cloth  was  first  made  only  twenty  years  ago.  If  some  method  oonUl 
be  discovered  of  applying  it  to  silk  fabrics,  it  would  become  still  more  usefuL 

The  dye  is  sent  from  Kea-hing  as  far  as  Shantung. 


ON   UNGUENTUM   HYDRARGTRL 

BY  JOHjr;  HlGGINBOTTOMf  F.B.S,  T.fi.CS. 

I  8«»T  a  communication'  to  the  Medical  Repository  for  July,  1814,  •^Oi  ii 
new  mode  of  preparing  the  strong  Mercurial  Omtment,**  which  was  as  folLamn 
— "  Take  six  ounces  of  quicksilver  and  put  it  into  a  proper  sized  mortar,  with 
two  ounces  of  the  strong  mercurial  ointment;  rub  them  briskly  together;  itf 
^obules  of  tiie  quicksilver  will  disappew  in  two  or  three  minutes,  and  by  eon- 
tinuin^  to  rub  it  well  for  five  or  six  minutes  longer,  the  union  will  be  so  far  ae* 
complished  that  the  lard  may  be  gradually  added.  By  this  nmple  procesr  a 
pound  of  ointment  may  be  well*  made  in  ten  or  twelve  nunutes,  which,  acoord- 
mg  to  the  usual  method,  requires  as  many  hours. 
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"  N^.  It  Ss  not  necesBuy  to  twe  old  or  rancid  ttrong  wteremal  ointmeiU  at 
TWf^ing  the  preparstion." 

Slice  my  first  commnmcstiba  I  hsre  had  flereral  inquiries  respecting  Oui 
mode  of  pTeparing  the  oiutmeDt ;  on  that  accomit,  and  as  it  does  not  appear  to 
be  geoer^j  known,  although  I  published  the  fact  forty-two  years  ago,  I  thon^t 
it  proper  to  aeai  a  paper  to  the  Pharmaceutical  Journal,  eepecuaUy  as  some  little 
imroTCmeirti  have  occurred  to  me  since  that  period. 

aerond  years  ago  £  for»id  on  mixing  eqtuu  parts  of  the  strong  mercurial 
DiBtmeM  and  qnictdyertogBther  that  the  union  waa  even  more  reaiSly  effected. 

I  have  had  lately  an  inquiry  by  letter  ftcan  a  Chemist,  who  requested  ta 
know  "  whether  six  pounds  of  the  quicksilver  would  unite  with  two  pounds  of. 
the  atrong  mercurial  ointment,"  I  have  been  informed  by  a  friend  who  is  a 
Chemist  that  the  union  caimot  be  readily  effected  as  the  quantity  of  ointsnent^ 
iinet  sufficient  to  Buspeud  the  lar^  quantity  of  quickailTer;  but  that  the  dit 
Gcnlty  ia  eaeily  removed  by  pr^anng  in  the  manner  last  directed,  i.  e.,  by  mix- 
ing six  pounds  of.  the  strong  mercurial  ointment  wi^  six  pounds  of  the  quick? 

'fhs  lard  MS^F  ba  gradually  add«d  to  nuke,  either,  the  strong  or  the  mild. 


NMIm^iimt,  iOlhS^^  1856. 


BEPOBT  OF  THE 
BiSULTS   OF   PH.Y81CAL   AND    CHEMICAL  ESrTESTIGATIC»I,. 

APPLICATIONS  or  PHTSICS  AND  CHEMIS'l'RT  IN  THE  ARTS. 

BT  B.  H.  FADI.,  Pl^II.,  r.C  S 

rriiMrtlisw  af  HiKk  TampaFatorta. — M.  DeviUe*  has  ctevued  an  apparatus 
'ii  purpose,  which  hecaJIa  a"larop-fiirge,"  repreaeated  on  a  ecaleof  oae-QRh 
1     "     .      ^[jg  burner,  Jf  £,  ia  a  hollow  ring  of  thick  sheet  copper  cloaed  at 


*  .^nn.  da  Chim.  et  de  Phfugut,  xlvi.  182. 
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the  bottom,  as  ihown  in  the  lection,  fig.  2,  by  a  copper  plate,  1 1,  turned  up  at  the 
edges,  BO  as  to  farm  a  circular  trough  round  the  burner.  The  inner  side,  L,  of 
the  aoDular  humer  ia  slanting,  and  pierced  near  the  upper  edge,  S,  with  eight  holei, 
from  -f^  to  -j^  of  an  incli  dmmeter.  The  burner  is  covered  with  a,  detached  copper 
cupola,  K,  resting  in  a  groove  at  the  top,  and  having  a  hole  .^  of  an  iuch  diameter. 
Over  the  whole  is  placed  a  conical  diimney,  0  O,  three  inches  high,  and  perforated 
at  the  lower  part  Z  ia  an  air  reservoir,  coonected  with  a  hellows,  capable  of 
producing  a  blast  equal  to  a  pressure  of  two  ot  three  inches  of  mercui7,  and 
connected  with  the  burner  by  the  tube  P,  on  the  top  of  which  an  ait  jet  ia  screwed, 
so  that  the  aperture,  ygn  of  an  inch  diameter,  is  -^  of  an  inch  below  the  lerel  of  the 
holes,  S.  Both  ends  of  the  tube,  Q  Q,  pass  through  the  plate,  /  /,  extending  U 
the  top  of  the  annular  space,  K  K,  and  by  means  of  the  atop-cock,  (7,  tlie  com- 
munication between  it  and  the  reserToir  may  be  made  or  cut  off  at  pleaanre.  lie 
tube,  H,  connects  the  burner  with  a  bottle  containing  turpentine,  in  which  a 
constant  level  is  maintained  by  means  of  the  tube,  E  D,  which  must  be  exactly  -fg  ol 
an  inch  ttelow  the  level  of  the  holes,  S,  otherwise  the  turpentine  might  run  out  or 
take  fire  in  the  annular  space,  K  K,  which  would  be  inconvenient,  though  not 
attended  with  any  danger.  When  the  apparatus  ia  to  be  used,  the  stop-cook,  Q,  it 
opened,  and  closed  again  as  soon  as  the  turpentine  has  come  to  the  same  level  in 
K  K  and  D.  Water  is  then  poured  into  the  trough,  /  /,  and  boiled  by  means  of  a 
apirit-lamp  for  some  time,  until  the  turpentine  in  the  annular  space,  K  K,  hai  a 
temperature  of  312°.  A  blast  is  set  up  through  the  tube,  P,  the  stop-cock,  V, 
partially  opened,  and  the  turpentine  vapour  issuing  ftum  the  holes,  S,hghted  at  00. 
When  the  vapour  haa  been  lighted,  and  bums  without  flickering,  the  stop-cock,  0, 
ia  opened  gradually,  the  blast  increased  until  the  full  degree  of  heat  has  been 
produced,  aud,  a  few  minutea  after  li<{hting  the  vapour,  the  stop-cock,  G,  is  opened. 
Then,  by  maintaining  the  blast,  the  temperature  may  be  kept  up  as  long  aa  ms; 
be  required.    In  order  to  put  out  the  flame,  the  stop-cock  U  is  closed,  and  then  G. 

The  current  of  air  jioin  the  tubes  Q  Q,  passing  over  the  surface  of  the  turpentii)^ 
at  212°  F.  in  the  aotiular  space,  K  K,  carries  with  it  turpentine  vapour,  and  Ihs 
mixture  escapes  tlirough  the  holes  ,S,  but  does  not  bum  until  it  comes  in  contict 
with  the  air  forced  through  the  jet  P.  When  the  temperature  of  the  turpentine  il 
below  212°  F.,  it  may  take  Are  in  the  space  KK,  but  after  it  has  once  been  heatal 
sufficiently  this  does  not  happen,  because  the  tension  of  the  turpentine  vapour  st 
212°  F.  is  so  great,  that  air  saturated  ^ith  it  will  not  take  flre  without  a  furtlier 
supply  of  oxygen.  After  the  apparatus  has  been  set  in  work,  sufficient  heat  ii 
generated  to  keep  the  turpentine  hot,  and  then  the  ivater  in  the  trough  serves  oilf 
to  prevent  too  great  an  increase  of  temperature. 

Another  arrangement,  devised  by  M.  Deville.jfor  producing  very  high  tetnperatuidi 
Is  represented  by  fig.  3,  on  a  scale  of  one-cightli  its  size. 
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fig.  4,  and  underneath  this  a  basin-shaped  yessel,  B,  connected  by  means  of  the  tube 
C,  with  a  powerful  bellows.  As  fuel,  cinders,  well  separated  from  ash  and  clinker, 
are  used,  in  fragments  the  size  of  hazel  nuts.  Gas  coke  does  not  produce  so  high  a 
temperature  as  cinders.  The  crucible  is  placed  in  the  cylinder  S,  surrounded  by 
United  charcoal,  to  a  height  of  two  or  three  inches,  and  the  remaining  space  filled 
with  the  cinders.  A  blast  is  then  set  up,  and  gradually  increased,  the  fuel  being 
poshed  down  meanwhile  by  means  of  an  iron  rod,  and  the  cylinder  kept  quite  fuU 
until  the  temperature  is  raised  to  the  required  degree,  and  then  the  blast  is  kept  up 
until  the  whole  of  the  fuel  is  burnt.  During  the  whole  time,  the  fuel  at  the  top 
zemains  quite  cold,  and  the  highest  temperature  is  produced  in  a  zone  about  one 
inch  above  the  plate  F,  and  extending  upwards  about  three  inches.  Above  this 
sone  tlie  temperature  decreases  rapidly,  in  consequence  of  the  conversion  of  carbonic 
add  into  carbonic  oxide,  which  burns  with  a  flame  six  feet  long.  The  principle 
upon  which  this  furnace  is  constructed  is  that  of  rendering  the  surface  of  the  fuel  as 
great  as  possible,  and  producing  the  greatest  heat  in  a  zone  that  is  very  broad  in 
proportion  to  its  height. 

The  crucibles  used  in  this  furnace  are  made  of  lime,  carbon,  or  alumina.  Lime 
crucibles  are  made  from  well-burnt,  slightly  hydraulic  lime,  cut  into  pieces  three  or 
(bar  inches  wide,  five  or  six  inches  high,  and  hollowed  out.  When  a  very  intense 
]]»at  is  not  required,  a  second  crucible,  D,  may  be  placed  inside  the  other  (fig.  3);  each 
is  covered  with  a  lid  made  from  lime,  and  the  bottom  of  the  inner  crucible  should  be 
two  inches  thick.  When  the  substance  to  be  melted  requires  a  very  intense  heat, 
only  one  crucible  should  be  used,  and  the  cavity  should  not  be  more  than  one  inch 
diameter,  and  two  inches  deep.  In  using  lime  crucibles,  care  must  be  taken  to  raise 
the  temperature  so  gradually  that  they  are  not  cracked,  and  it  is  advisable  to  bring 
them  to  a  red  heat  before  putting  in  the  cinders. 

Carbon  crucibles  are  made  from  the  carbon  of  gas  retorts  upon  a  lathe;  they  should 
te  cylind^cal,  and  never  more  than  four  inches  high.  When  it  is  necessary  to  purify 
one  of  these  crucibles,  it  is  placed  in  an  earthen  crucible  with  a  hole  in  the  bottom, 
tiirough  whidi  a  porcelain  tube  passes,  and  is  luted  with  fire-clay.  The  crucibles 
are  then  heated  to  redness,  and  a  stream  of  chlorine  passed  through  the  tube.  By  this 
means  the  carbon  is  purified  from  sulphur,  iron,  silica,  and  alumina.  When  used, 
the  carbon  crucibles  are  placed  in  a  lime  crucible,  or  in  an  earthen  crucible.  A, 
fig.  5,  with  the  intermediate  space  filled  with  alumina,  that  has  been  previously 
heated  to  whiteness,  tightly  pressed  down. 

Alumina  crucibles  are  made  from  a  mixture  of  alumina,  obtained  by  igniting 
ammonia  alum  at  the  lowest  temperature  possible,  with  alumina  that  has  been  heated 
to  whiteness' for  a  long  time.  The  mixture  is  made  into  a  paste  with  water,  kneaded 
into  shape,  dried,  and  burnt.  The  alumina  may  also  be  made  into  crucibles  by 
neans  of  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  alumina  and  marble,  both  powdered  and 
intensely  heated  in  a  wind  furnace.  The  mass  then  appears  translucent,  and  when 
powdered,  serves  well  for  mixing  with  twice  its  weight  of  alumina,  for  making 
cmcibles  that  are  not  to  be  exposed  to  the  highest  temperatures. 

The  following  examples  wiU  serve  to  illustrate  the  temperatures  that  may  be  pro- 
duced by  means  of  this  furnace  : — 

Platinum  was  melted  in  a  lime  crucible  to  a  button,  and  even  volatilized  in  such  a 
quantity  that  it  appeared  to  have  boiled.  The  metal  after  fusion  is  very  malleable, 
sod  is  not  porous,  as  is  the  case  with  platinum  vessels  made  by  welding  the  sponge. 
^  foil  hammered  out  of  melted  platinum  does  not  condense  gases  or  effect  the 
^bination  of  hydrogen  with  oxygen. 

Bed  oizide  of  manganese,  mixed  with  carbon,  fpom  sugar,  insufficient  for  complete 
oxidation,  was  reduced  in  a  lime  crucible,  and  the  metal  melted  into  a  single  button. 
Ithadareddishcolour  like  bismuth,  and  although  very  hard,  breaks  as  easily  as 
^  metal.    The  powder  decomposes  water  at  a  temperature  little  above  60^  F. 

Chromium  was  obtained  by  heating  the  oxide  with  a  quantity  of  carbon  insufficient 
^  complete  reduction.  The  metal  was  melted,  but  not  run  into  a  single  button, 
tlfhongh  the  temperature  was  sufficiently  high  to  volatilize  platinum.  Chromium 
CQts  glass  lOce  a  diamond,  and  might  be  used  for  this  purpose  if  it  were  less  brittle. 
Itappears  to  have  about  the  same  hardness  as  corundum.  At  the  ordinary  tem- 
perature, the  metal  is  acted  upon  very  readily  by  hydrochloric  acid,  very  slightly 
^  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  is  not  at  all  affected  by  nitric  acid. 
ITickel  was  obtained  from  the  oxalate  in  the  same  way  as  manganese.  It  melted 
T0L.xn.  Q 
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to  a  button.  Thig  metal  is  very  ductile,  aud  has  greater  tenacity  than  iron. 
Analysis  showed  that  it  contained  0.3  per  cent,  silicium,  and  0.1  per  cent,  copper. 

Cobalt  was  obtained  in  the  same  manner  as  nickel.  It  is  quite  as  ductile  as  nickd, 
and  has  nearly  twice  the  tenacity  of  that  metaL 

Silica  was  melted  in  a  graphite  crucible  and  in  a  coke  crucible^  but  it  waa  not 
rendered  perfectly  liquid. 

Production  of  Cyanoffen  Compoimds.— Hr.  Brunnquell*  has  pubUslied  tiie 
results  of  a  yery  full  inyestigation  of  this  subject,  together  with  remarks  on  the  defect! 
and  possible  improvements  of  the  method  generally  adopted.    The  first  point  whldb  he 
considers,  is  the  reason  of  the  small  product  obtained,  in  proporti(m  both  to  tbt 
animal  substance  and  the  potash  used.    He  dissents,  however,  from  the  opnion  thit 
tills  product  is  less,  as  regards  the  animal  substance,  than  might  be  expected  « 
theoretical  grounds,  and  considers  this  opinion  to  be  based  upon  a  fidse  aasiimptiM 
that,  by  the  method  now  adopted,  the  whole  of  the  nitrogen  may  be  ooaverted  into 
cyanogen.     The  product  obtained  from  uncarbonized  animal  substances*  averages 
10  per  cent.,  according  to  the  best  authorities.    The  product  obtained  from  ctr- 
bonized  animal  substances  appears  to  be  somewhat  smaller,  although  in  practice  tiie 
difference  may  not  be  essentisd.    Theoretically,  the  production  of  cyanogen  is  held 
to  consist  in  the  combination  of  carbon  and  nitrogen,  under  the  determining  in- 
fluence of  the  potassium,  liberated  in  the  first  instance  by  the  reaction  of  the 
charcoal  and  potash.    But  this  reduction  of  potassium  would  be  effected  only  att 
temperature  so  high  as  to  carry  the  carbonization  of  the  animal  substance  much 
further  than  is  requisite.    Fr<^.  Liebigf  has  indeed  pointed  out  that  the  reaction  of 
ammonia  with  carbon,  at  a  red  heat,  is  another  source  of  the  formation  of  cyanogeo, 
which  must  undoubtedly  be  admitted  to  take  place  in  the  fabrication  of  ferropyanidei 
But  the  facts  that  this  conversion  is  incomplete  under  the  most  fieivourable  circum- 
stances, and  that  the  evolution  of  gases,  upon  adding  the  animal  substance  to  the 
melted  potash,  is  copious  and  rapid,  are  sufficient  to  justify  the  f^nimi  that  tiw 
product  arising  from  this  mode  of  formation  can  be  scarcely  suflldent  to  eompeostle 
for  loss  resulting  from  other  circumstances,  such  as  the  conversion  of  cyanide  sf 
potassium  into  cyanate  of  potash,  sulphocyanide  of  potassium,  &C.,  which  tn 
recognized  by  theory.  Therefore,  assuming  tliat  this  additional  product  is  equivalent 
to  the  loss,  the  practical  result  is,  that  of  the  nitrogen  contained  in  raw  anfnal 
substances,  that   portion  only  is  available  for  the  production  of  eyanogien  wliieh 
remains  after  carbonization,  and  the  amount  of  ferrocyanide  obtained  hi  practfoe 
corresponds  with  what  this  might  be  expected,  upon  theorelacal  grounds,  to  yleU. 
Taking  the  average  amount  of  nitrogen   in  the  raw  animid  substancea  aa  U 
per  cent,  and  in  the  carbonized  substance  as  5.5  per  cent.,  the  amount  of  mtrogea 
remaining  after  carbonization,  and  available  for  production  of  cyanogen,  will  be  cntf 
1.83  per  cent,  of  the  raw  material,  since  this  yields  only  one- third  cnarcoal,  andtte 
loss  of  nitrogen  will  amount  to  10.17  per  cent.    Then,  if  10  per  cent,  ferroesranlde 
is  the  average  product,  this  must  be  ascribed  either  to  the  use  of  very  nitrogenoas 
substances,  or  to  the  production,  by  good  management  of  the  melting  opeiwtioa,  of 
more  cyanogen  from  ammonia,  than  is  equal  to  the  loss  resulting  fhvn  idteratioa  of 
the  cyanide. 

For  the  production  of  10  parts  ferrocyanide,  only  6.5S  parts  earbonate  of  aoda  are 
requisite  according  to  theory,  but,  in  practice,  it  is  necessary,  in  order  to  lepte 
the  *'  metal"  sufficiently  fusible,  to  use,  for  uncarbonized  substances,  about  «b  eqaal 
quantity,  or  12.5  times  as  much;  for  carbonized  material,  about  one  and  a  liaif  ^bms 
its  weight.  There  is  in  this  respect  an  advantage  in  the  use  of  carbonized  material, 
because  it  represents  three  times  as  mxtdb.  in  the  uncarbonized  state.  Atteation  has 
not  been  sufficiently  directed  to  this  defect  of  the  naetiiod  now  adopted.  TheN  tti 
moreover,  an  actual  loss  of  potash,  over  and  above  that  atten^ng  all  j^nda  of  opera- 
tions on  the  large  scale,  arising  ih)m  formation  of  silicate  of  potash,  volatilisatioe  cf 
potash  or  potassium,  and  finom  the  crystaltization  of  the  i^ventitioua  aalfea  cf  te 
potash  with  the  ferrocyanide.  Taking  the  actual  loss  of  potash  as  SS  per  oest^  and 
considering  the  cost  of  recovering  potash  from  the  mother-Uquort ,  together  iMt  Iki 
further  loss  of  5  per  cent,  in  this  operation,  and  the  respective  value  ctf  aoimal  walwlal 
and  potash,  it  appears  that  the  small  percentage  product  in  rei^erenee  to  the  poteA  la  % 

*  Verhandlungm  des  Vtreins  bmp  Befirdertmg  des  GewerMtfrn^  in  Pi^mmmf  1856|  p.  JO. 
f  AmaUnierakmUwtdPhatmmm,axy^». 
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£ff  gveAter  defSect  of  the  method  than  the  waite  of  nitrogen.  As  a  result  of  these 
oonnderationi,  Hr.  Brunnqueli  comes  to  the  cooclation  that  the  method  of  production 
u  in  itself  de&ctiye,  and  that  a  better  result  is  to  be  obtained  only  bj  the  adoption  of 
ioaie  more  appropriate  diemical  process. 

Jn  the  reaction  of  melted  alkaline  carbonates  with  nitrogenons  organic  enb- 
simoet,  the  carbonate  of  potash  that  is  not  consumed  in  the  production  of 
cyanide  or  Yolatilized,  passes  for  the  most  part,  togeUier  with  the  chloride,  silicate, 
and  phosphate,  into  the  mother-liquors;  a  smaller  portion  remains  with  the  car- 
boBaoeooB  residue.  Sulphate  of  potash  is  chiefly  leduced  to  sulphide  of  potas- 
sium, in  part  giving  rise  to  the  formation  ot  sulphocyanide  and  sulphide  of 
iron,  in  part  passing  into  the  mother-liquors.  The  animal  substances,  when  pro- 
jected into  the  melted  potash,  evolve  carburetted  hydrogen,  carbonic  oxide,  carbonic 
aeid,  water  Vapour;  the  residual  carbon,  reacting  with  the  potash,  gives  off  carbonic 
oside  chiefly.  The  mineral  constituents  of  the  animal  substances  in  part  remain 
with  the  carbonaceous  residue,  in  part  pass  into  the  mother-liquors.  The  calcined 
reridne from  the  mother-liquor  of  potash  (containing  75.6  percent.  KO,  COz)  that  had 
beta  used  once  was  found  to  contain — 

Carbonate  of  potash  71.9 

Silicate 11.9 

Sulphide  of  potassium  4.3 

Substance  insoluble  in  water   1.6 

Water 2.1 


92.8 
tagettier  with  small  amounts  of  chloride  and  sulphocyanide  of  potassium,  phosphate 
smI  sulphate  of  potash.  The  small  relative  loss  of  potash  is  accounted  for  by  the 
tiiat  in  using  the  potash  the  first  time  the  greater  part  of  the  adventi^ 
sales  are  separated  in  the  crystallization,  and  the  water  is  removed  for  the 
pavt.  The  absolute  loss  is  much  greater,  for  the  calcined  residue  of  the  mother* 
liquor  does  not  amount  to  more  than  60  per  cent,  of  the  potash  used.  The  mother- 
liquor  generally  contains  a  considerable  amount  of  bicarbonate  or  sesquicarbonate  of 
pofessliy  originAtiugirom  the  decomposition  of  cyanate  of  potash  while  the  solution  is 
bdled,  and  as  was  shown  by  Hr.  Graeger,*  a  pecnliar  double  salt  (2  NaO,  COs+KO,  COs) 
thsfc  eryslallizies  readily.  Hr.  Bnumquell  was  unable  to  recognize  the  presesee  (^caustic 
potarii,  tlttungfa  its  formation  in  '*  metal,"  containing  very  little  cyanate,  may  be 
soeovoted  Idt  hy  the  action  of  earthy  bases,  and  by  the  partial  reduction  of  carbonate 
of  potash  (KO,  002+C=KO+2  CO). 

The  dry  carbonaceous  residue  consists  of  15.5  per  cent,  carbon  almost  free  from 
sHragWy  84.5  inorganic  constituents.  When  by  exposure  to  the  air  the  sulphide  of 
iMs  is  oxidized,  and  reacts  with  the  silicate  of  potash,  sulphate  of  potash  is 
ttequently  produced  in  sufficient  amount  to  be  worth  extracting. 

The  yiXoBble  cyanogen  compounds  are  cyanide  and  ferrocyanide  of  potassium. 
Hr.  Brunnqueli  adopts  the  opinion  held  by  Prof.  Liebig,  that  the  *'  metal"  contains  only 
cyanide  of  potassium,  which  is  not  converted  into  ferrocyanide  until  heated  with  water ; 
bat,  although  admitting  the  experiments  of  Hr.  Beimanf  ftimish  strong  eridence  in 
&Tour  odTthis  view,  he  considers  the  method  adopted  by  Prof.  Liebig  and  Hr.  Runge,  of 
treating  the  "  metal"  with  alcohol  of  five  per  cent.,  is  not  adapted  to  decide  the  question 
between  them,  because  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  dissolves  to  the  extent  of  2.1  per 
cent  even  in  alcohol  of  fifty  per  cent.,  so  that  by  exhausting  the  *^  metal"  by  means  of 
iloohol,  ferrocyanide  might  be  mistaken  for  cyanide,  while  on  the  other  hand,  by 
tteitiog  the  "  metal"  only  once  with  a  small  quantity  of  alcohol,  a  concentrated  solution 
of  carbonate  of  potash  is  formed  with  the  water  extracted  from  the  alcohol,  which  is 
iHdered  so  strong  as  barely  to  dissolve  cyanide  of  potassium.  Moreover,  it  is 
pHionahio  wbec^u:  the  water  in  alcohol  of  fifty  per  cent,  would  not  be  sufficient  to 
wnBint  tiie  eonviersioo  of  cyanide  into  ferrocyanide.  But,  considering  that  ferro- 
<9Mliaof  potassium  is  daoomposed  at  a  red  heat;  that  cyanide  of  potassium  may 
■iMltsd  in  iron  cmcibles  without  acting  upon  thera,  and  that  cyanide  of  potassium 
ttftnMil  by  malting  liMrroejranide  of  potassium  with  oarbonate  of  potash,  it  appears 
bigMy  probaUs,  that  although  ferrocyanide  might  be  formed  in  small  amount 
dning  the  mdtingy  it  would  be  conrerted  into  cyanide  and  cyanate. 


•  ^  I  m    w9r^rf—*n 
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With  regard  to  the  question  whether  the  cyanide  of  potassium  in  the  **  metal**  is, 
in  the  subsequent  stages  of  the  operation,  for  the  most  part  converted  into  feno- 
cyanide,  or  whether  valueless  compounds  are  not  formed,  Hr.  Brunnquell  is  of 
opinion  that  this  depends  upon  the  mode  of  treatment  adopted.  He  has  found  thst 
the  sulphide  of  iron  is  better  adapted  for  this  purpose  than  any  other  iron  compound, 
and  as  Liebig  has  shown  that  the  ''metal*'  always  contains  the  readily  fusible  com- 
pound (2  E  S  +  Fe  S),  and  the  melting  vessel  is  always  coated  with  a  thin  layer  of 
sulphide  of  iron,  which  is  dissolved,  and  a  fresh  layer  formed,  the  cyanide  is  sure  to 
be  couTerted  into  ferrocyanide,  which  does  not  undergo  decomposition  afterwardi, 
even  when  the  solution  is  boiled,  as  shown  by  Gentele.* 

Of  the  worthless  cyanogen  compounds,  cyanate  of  potash  is  formed  by  the  action  of 
air  upon  the  cyanide,  and  by  other  processes,  thus :  EO  SOs+2  ECy=ES+2  EO  CjO. 
It  is  probable  also,  thai  at  very  high  temperatures,  the  cyanogen  of  cyanide  of 
potassium  reduces  the  carbonate  of  potash.    Sulphocyanide  of  potassium  owes  its 
formation  principally  to  the  presence  of  sulphur  in  the  animal  substance,  hydro- 
sulphocyanic  acid  or  sulphocyanide  of  ammonium  being  formed  during  the  carboni- 
zation, and  afterwards  converted  into  sulphocyanide  of  potassium  by  contact  wiA 
the  potash.    Hr.  Brunnquell  does  not  think  the  sulphocyanogen  arises  only  from  the 
sulphur  of  the  potash,  because  it  would  be  difficult  otherwise  to  explain  why  all 
the  sulphide  of  potassium  is  not  converted  into  sulphocyanide,  as  there  is  an 
excess  of  cyanide.    But  this  argument  is  not  conclusive;  because  sulphocyanide  of 
potassium  may  be  converted  into  sulphide  of  potassium  by  reaction  with  iron,  and 
the  cyanogen  of  sulphocyanide  may,  by  means  of  this  reaction,  be  turned  to  account 
If  this  reaction  takes  place  to  sufficient  extent,  the  formation  of  sulphocyanide  may 
be  an  advantageous  feature  of  the  process ;  so  that  there  would  not  be  any  ad- 
vantage in  the  use  of  potash  free  from  sulphate.    When  sulphocyanide  of  potasdnm 
is  melted  with  iron,  and  the  mass  covered  with  water,  ferrocyanide  of  potassinm  is 
dissolved,  and,  within  an  hour,  the  liquid  does  not  contain  any  cyanide  of  potassinnL 
The  conversion  of  cyanide  of  potassium  into  ferrocyanide,  by  means  of  sulphide  of 
iron,  obtained  in  the  wet  way,  does  not  take  place  so  rapidly,  and,  therefore^  it  is 
probable  that,  in  the  above  instance,  there  may  be  formed  a  double  compound  of 
sulphocyanide  of  potassium  with  sulphide  of  iron,  whid^  is  immediately  converted 
into  ferrocyanide  by  the  action  of  water. 

Hr.  Habichf  is  also  of  opinion  that  the  sulphocyanide  of  potassium  in  the  "metal" 
originates  from  the  sulphur  of  the  organic  substances,  but  recommends  separatiog 
the  sulphides  by  means  of  carbonate  of  iron,  from  the  potash  used,  because  cyanide 
of  potassium  is  not  formed  by  melting  sulphide  of  potassium  with  nitrogeoons 
organic  substances. 

The  following  analysis  of  a  mixture  of  "  metal,''  obtained  from  various  materiali 
in  ten  separate  operations,  will  show  the  possible  extent  of  the  loss  arising  £rom  tbe 
formation  of  these  two  substances  : — 

Cyanide  of  potassium  7.68=  |  of^^gSJ^  }  ^'^^  P«^"^ 

Carbonate  of  potash  (and  soda)  ...  57.56 

Sulphocyanide  of  potassium S.33=  C  Ferrocyanide  t  3.26  \  « 

Cyanate  of  potash 2.46=  (  of  potassium  J  2.53  J  *^^ 

Sulphate  of  potash 2.82  i 

Silica  3.10 

Substance  insoluble  in  water  18.11 

Chloride,  sulphide,  and  phosphate  .5.04 

100.00 
Tlie  ferrocyanide  was  estimated  by  means  of  a  solution  of  persalt  of  iroat  ^ 
sulphocyanide  was  estimated  by  converting  it  into  sulphate,  by  means  of  nitric  acil 
after  separating  sulphide  from  the  solution  of  the  "metid"  by  means  of  carbonate  <^ 
lead,  and  makmg  a  deduction  from  the  quantity  of  sulphate  of  baryta  obtainejj 
corresponding  to  the  amount  of  sulphate  in  the  solution.  The  cyanate  was  esthni^ 
approximatively  fh>m  the  amount  of  ammonia,  generated  by  boilingafloliitioBof 
the  **  metal,"  after  converting  the  whole  of  the  cyanide  into  ferrocyanide. 

*  Po^fiech.  JourtL,  bavl,  852.  f  Ibid.,  czL,  817. 

{  Pharmaceuticai  Journal^  xiil,  226. 
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^m  a  factory  that  was  not  conducted  so  irell  as  might  tie,  thii  moit  be 
.  u  an  extreme  case.    Hr.  Bmanquell  was  not  ahle  to  detect  any  other  cyn- 
impoDnds  than  thoie  mentioned. 
nld  appear,  therefore,  from  the  ahore  conBiderationa,  that  the  waste  of 

and  <^  potaah  ii  a  natural  consequenco  of  ihe  crude  and  defective  character 
ethod  now  adopted,  irhich  ia  not  susceptible  of  aoj  canaiderahle  improre- 
pond  the  reduction  of  this  waste  within  the  smallest  limits,  by  facilitating 
action  of  cyanogen  from  ammonia,  employing  purer  animal  substAnces,  and 
ig  the  access  of  aahea  from  the  furnace.  With  regard  to  the  nitn^nout 
«ria],  it  ahoiild  he  remembered  that  its  value  for  the  production  of  ferro- 
m  not  proportionate  to  the  percentage  of  nitrogen,  but  is  go  mnch  influeDced 
mount  of  potasli  requisite  for  giving  the  "  metnl"  a  proper  consistence,  that 
M  with  very  different  amounts  of  nitrogen  may,  in  practice,  have  the  same 
nie  addition  of  iron,  about  which  so  much  lias  been  written,  is  undoubtedly 
[eons  in  retarding  the  destruction  of  the  melting  vessels,  and  in  obviating 
fleeting  the  decomposition  of  aulphocyanide,  for  which  purpose  it  should  be 
the  commencement  of  the  operation.    The  "  metal"  should  he  digested  witb 

140°  F.  fbr  twenty-fbnr  hours,  vrith  frequent  stirring,  the  liquid  heated  to 
igpointby  means  of  steam  passed  into  it,  then  allowed  to  settle,  and  runoff 
residue,  which  is  afterwards  washed  with  water.  The  absence  of  snlphata 
h  from  the  crystallized  ferrocyanide  is  best  ensured  by  conducting  the 
operation  BO  as  to  effbct  its  complete  reduction,  and,  upon  the  whole,  the 

more  dependent  upon  the  management  of  this  operation  than  on  any  other 

RCard  to  the  utilization  of  that  portion  of  nitrogen  that  is  evolved  u 
,  during  the  carbonization  of  tlie  raw  material,  Ur.  Bmnnquell  describes  an 
at  that  appears  to  have  been  more  successful  than  most  other  attempts  of 
.  A  cast-iron  cylinder.  A,  closed  at  the 
ru  so  arranged  in  a  furnace,  B  B,  that  it 

heated  principally  at  the  upper  open  end, 
■d  or  lowered  by  means  of  the  chains,  cc  c 
bottom  of  this  cylinder  was  placed  a 
of  equal  parta  dri^  blood  and  potash ,  at  ~ 
w  part,  a  mliture  of  potash  with  40  per 
Aher  charcoal.    The  upper  part  of  the 

was  then  heated  until  the  potash  was 
and  the  heat  Icept  up  so  ai  to  extend 
r  downwards  throughont  the  entire  maas, 
ras  all  melted.    Bj  this  means  the  gaseous 

evolved  from  the  blood,  was  made  to 
the  mixture  of  melted  potash  and  charcoal, 
formation  of  cyanogen  from  the  ammonia 
.  It  woB  found  that  by  operating  in  this 
3  upper  portion  of  the  contents  of  the 
yielded  4.6  per  cent,  ferrocyaoide  of  potas- 
1  that  at  the  bottom  of  the  cylinder  there 
sii,  equal  to  about  one-fifth  the  contents  of 
ider,  conaialing  of  cyanide  of  potassium 
onate  of  potasli,  which  yielded  as  much  as 
cent,  ferrocyanide.  Wood  charcoal  alone 
3  used  in  the  upper  part  of  the  cylinder 
ilicBtion  of  this  method  upon  the  large 
tlld  not  be  attended  with  any  diCBculties, 
li  the  advantage  over  all  other  methods 
B  been  proposed  for  utilizing  this  source  of 
!,•  in  which  complicated  arrangements  of 

employed,  and  the  productloa  of  ammonia  and  its  conversion  in 

d  by  separate  operatior  - 


anquellconudera  that  the  produc  tion  of  cyanogeu  with  atmosphi 
■  FkarmaetuHoal  Journal,  iv.,  278.  t  IHd., 


o cyanogen 

ie  nitrogenf 
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would  beconie  i^^licable  to  the  fabrication  of  cyanogen  compounds  used  in  the  arts, 
only  by  the  invention  of  a  method  by  which  the  conversion  could  be  eiGfected  in  much 
larger  proportion  than  has  yet  been  possible. 

Hr.  BrunnqueU  has  devised  a  method  for  the  production  of  ferrocyanide  upon  the 
large  scale,  the  principal  features  of  which  are  the  conversion  of  ammonia^  into 
Oyanide  of  ammonium,  by  ignition  with  carbon,  and  the  conversion  of  the  cyanide  of 
anmioniam  into  cyanide  of  potassium,  or  ferrocyanide,  in  the  wet  way. 

Theoretically,  this  method  has  several  advantages  over  that  now  adopted. 

1.  The  waste  of  potash  and  t^e  cost  of  recovering  it  from  the  mother-liquon,  an 
obviated. 

2.  Soda  may  be  substituted  for  potash. 
d.  Bones  may  be  employed. 

4,  That  portion  <^  ammonia  which  escapes  conversion  into  cyanogen  may  oe 
collected  and  used. 

In  the  production  of  ferrocyanide  by  this  method,  the  carbonization  of  the  aninul 
substance  should  be  so  managed  as  to  effect  the  separation  of  ihe  largest  amount  of 
nitrogen  in  the  form  of  ammonia;  it  would  be  best  conducted  in  retorts^  similar  to 
those  used  in  the  production  of  coal  gas.  The  conversion  of  the  ammonia  into 
cyanide  of  ammonium  should  be  e^ted  in  earthen  tubes  filled  with  fragments  of 
wood  charcoal  Iron  tubes  would  not  be  applicable  for  this  purpose,  because  tlie 
metal  decomposes  cyanogen  at  a  red  heat. 


Gh 
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For  the  conversion  of  cyanide  of  ammonium  into  ferrocyanide  of  potassium,  tlw 
apparatus  used  consisted  of  a  tank,  a,  of  sheet  iron  with  diaphragms,  h  6,  so  arrangsd 
that  the  gas  traverses  the  liquid  between  each  successively.  This  tank  is  iifled 
with  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  iron,  which,  by  reaction  with  the  cyanide  of  amme- 
nium,  gives  rise  to  the  production  of  cyanide  of  iron  and  sulphate  of  ammonia.  TlM 
cyanide  of  iron  is  collected  by  filtration,  washed,  and  boiled  with  solution  of  potash, 
for  conversion  into  ferrocyanide. 

The  product  obtained  from  blood  by  this  method,  was,  on  the  average,  ten  off 
twelve  per  cent,  ferrocyanide.  Hr.  BrunnqueU  considers  that  a  very  much  haga 
product,  thirty  or  even  sixty  per  cent.,  might  be  obtained  with  better  adapted 
apparatus  than  he  was  able  to  employ,  but  that,  apart  from  this  probability,  faii 
method  would,  in  practice,  be  much  more  advantageous  than  that  generally  adopted. 

Freservation  of  Yolk  of  Effff. — M.  Mosselmann*  has  found  that  yolk  of  egg  maj 
be  preserved  for  some  time  without  losing  its  clearness  or  colour,  and  without 
acquiring  any  smell,  by  adding  to  it  five  per  cent,  of  neutral  sulphite  of  soda,  either 
as  a  powder  or  concentrated  solution. 

Pvurtficaiion  of  Soda  flrom  Sulpliur. — Hr.  Habichf  recommends  for  this  porpon 
the  use  of  finely  powdered  native  carbonate  of  iron,  by  means  of  whidi  tnlpta&fi 
sodium  is  converted  into  carbonate,  and  the  sulphur  removed  as  sulphide  of  iroik 
The  carbonate  of  iron  should  be  added  to  the  soda-lye  before  the  ralphide  of  aodnai 
has  been  converted  into  hyposulphite  of  soda. 

Mr.  Stott  has  obtained  a  patent  t  f<w  the  separation  of  sulphur  from  **  rat  IkpMT  * 
by  means  of  oxides  of  iron,  manganese,  or  zinc,  or  the  corresponding  carbonaleAi 

*  Moniteur  Industrid,  1856,  No.  2060. 
t  Pokf^mMmku  Jaumal,  cxL,  370.  }  SpedfieatioD,  No.  2675, 1855. 
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Mr.  Tllghmaa  had  obtained  s  patent*  for  the  production  of  potash  or  soda  in  the  wet 
way,  from  their  sulphates,  by  means  of  baryta  or  ttrontia.  The  baryta  or  strontia 
is  obtained  by  heating  the  corresponding  sulphates  under  the  alternate  influence  of 
deoxidizing  and  oxidizing  agents.  In  the  first  instance,  sulphurous  acid,  sulphu- 
retted hydrogen,  and  sulphide  of  barium  are  produced.  Then  by  heating  the 
•diphide  of  barium  in  an  oxidizing  atmosphere,  sulphur  is  separated  as  sulphuious 
fteid,  and  by  repeating  these  operations  the  whole  of  the  sulphate  may  be  decom- 
posed.   The  sulphates  of  lime  or  magnesia  may  be  decomposed  by  the  same  means. 

Messrs.  SteTenson  and  Williamson  have  obtained  a  patentf  for  an  improYement 
in  the  production  of  '*  black  asli "  soda,  which  consists  in  heating  the  limestone  with 
coal,  so  as  to  oonTert  a  considerable  portion  of  it  into  lime  before  adding  the  sul- 
phate of  soda,  and  by  this  means  it  is  stated  that  Uie  waste  of  soda  is  reduced,  the 
amount  of  cyanide  of  sodium  formed  is  less,  and  the  *'ball  soda"  produced  is  more 
nadily  disscAved  by  water. 

Prodoction  of  Photographs  by  Artificial  Ligfht. — Prof.  Bottgerj;  states  that 
he  has  succeeded  in  obtaining  good  daguerreotypes  and  photographs  by  the  light  of 
ibosphorus  or  sulphur  burnt  in  oxygen. 


—Dr.  Wagner§  recommends  using  a  cold  saturated  solution  of 
or  alkaline  silicate  for  dissdying  casein,  instead  of  alkaline  carbonate,  as  recom- 
by'!&nicconot.|)  The  solution  of  casein  with  borax  is  a  clear  viscous  liquid, 
iKoeediiig  gum  in  adhesiveness,  and  applicable  to  many  purposes  as  a  substitute  for 
giue;  wooUen  and  cotton  fabrics  saturated  with  the  scdution  may  be  tanned  with 
tunde  add  or  acetate  of  alumina,  and  rendered  waterproof. 

Cobalt  Green. — ^Dr.  Wagnerif  prepares  this  pigment  by  mixing  freshly  precipitated 
esrbonate  of  cobalt  with  zinc  white,  drying  and  igniting  the  mass  until  the  reddish 
Tiolet  colour  passes  into  green.  The  constitution  of  this  pigment  may  be  regarded 
tt  amlogons  to  that  of  aluminate  of  cobalt.  The  intensity  of  the  colour  depends 
i^on  the  amount  of  cobalt.  But  when  the  amount  of  cobalt  is  more  than  equivalent 
to  the  zinc,  a  dirty  green,  or  even  black  substance,  is  produced.  An  admixture  of 
^loephoiic,  arsenic,  or  arsenous  acids  renders  the  colour  much  brighter;  as  is  also 
the  case  with  aluminate  of  cobalt.  The  best  result  may  be  obtained  by  mixing  the 
mass  with  a  small  proportion  of  arsenous  acid  previous  to  ignition.  It  is  indis- 
pensable that  the  cobalt  salt  should  be  perfectly  free  from  other  metals. 

Vrepaimtkm  of  Ammonia. — The  liberation  of  ammonia  from  chloride  oi  ammo- 
ninm  or  sulphate  of  ammonia,  by  means  of  lime,  requires  a  somewhat  high  tem- 
perature, which  in  many  instances  is  inconvenient.  To  obviate  this,  Hr.  EUmns^^ 
Tecommends  the  use  of  the  ordinary  carbonate  of  ammonia,  instead  of  these  salts, 
in  its  {Hneparation.  For  this  purpose  it  is  mixed  with  two  or  three  times  its  weight 
of  hydrate  of  lime,  the  mixture  introduced  into  a  glass  flask,  covered  with  a  layer 
of  hydrate  of  lime,  and  gently  heated  by  means  of  a  gas  flame.  It  is  stated  that  the 
gtt  is  evxdved  readily,  and  is,  even  to  the  last  portion,  so  free  from  carbonic  acid, 
thii  it  does  not  produce  any  precipitate  in  lime  water  or  chloride  of  barium 
■olatioQ.    Caustic  Ume  cannot  be  used  in  place  of  hydrate  of  lime. 

Tbe  carbonate  of  ammonia  would  yield,  according  to  calculation,  28.81  per  cent. 
Mrnmnia,  and  chloride  of  ammonium  would  yield  30.85  per  cent. 

■etms  of  Preoervfng  Solution  of  Oallic  Aeld. — M.  Glesle  Lloyd^t  states 
^  a  solution  of  gallic  acid  may  be  kept  for  a  long  time  without  undergoing  alte^ 
ntioD,  when  mixed  with  a  drop  of  oil  of  cloves. 

Presence  of  Cyanoven  In  Carbonate  of  Soda. — Hr.  Haenleft  states  that  some 
powders,  consisting  of  three  grains  carbonate  of  soda,  with  as  much  tartaric  acid, 
ttd  ten  grains  sugar,  were  returned,  with  a  complaint  that  some  mistake  seemed  to 
^▼e  been  made,  as  they  had  a  blue  colour.  This  was  found  to  be  owing  to  the 
pBMence  of  cyanogen  in  the  carbonate  of  soda,  and  its  reaction  with  a  small 
fttntity  of  iron  in  the  tartaric  acid. 

*  Spedflcation.  No.  1762, 1855.  t  Specification,  No.  2957, 1855. 

1  Jakretbaicht  der  PhyHk.     Verdna  zu  Frmkfort,  a.  m, 

I  PoUftech.  Jown,  cxl.,  301.  ||  Ann.  de  Chimie  et  de  Phys^  xHii.,  337. 

^  JTtHMt-  ff.  Gewerbeblattfur  Bavem,  1856,  p.  83. 

**  Arekh,  der  Pharmacie,  Ixxxtl,  282.       ft  Joum,  d6  Phamu  d^Atwen^  Sept^  1855. 

tt  fftau  Beperknimnflir  Pharmaeie,  iv.,  609. 
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BY  DR.  A.  W.  HOFMANN,  F.R.S. 

(Substance  of  a  Lecture  delivered  at  the  Royal  InstUutwiu) 

The  great  laws  which  goyern  chemical  combination  have  been  mostly  recognized 
and  elaborated  by  the  study  of  mineral  compounds,  the  examinatiou  of  whic&  at  a 
yery  early  period  attracted  the  attention  of  inquirers.  It  was  only  much  later,— in 
fac^  at  a  comparatively  recent  epoch,  that  the  vegetable  and  the  animal  world  were 
drawn  into  the  circle  of  chemical  observation.  The  progress  made  in  the  study  of 
vegetable  and  animal  substances  was  based,  in  the  commencement  at  least,  entirely 
and  exclusively  upon  the  knowledge  which  chemists  possessed  of  mineral  bodies. 
The  experience,  the  ideas,  gained  in  the  examination  of  mineral  substances,  reflected 
themselves,  if  I  may  use  this  expression,  in  whatever  views  were  brought  forward 
regarding  the  nature  of  vegetable  and  animal  compounds.  Organic  Chemisby  was 
but  a  reproduction,  in  another  form,  of  Mineral  or  Inorganic  Chemistry, 

This  aspect,  however,  of  the  relative  position  of  the  two  departments  of  the 
science  is  rapidly  changing.  The  amount  of  material  accumulated  by  the  indomitable 
perseverance  of  so  many  cultivators  of  Organic  Chemistry  (a  chaotic  and  almost 
inaccessible  labyrinth  but  a  few  years  ago)  is  rapidly  assuming  shape  and  order. 
The  study  of  organic  bodies  has  led  to  the  observation  of  general  laws,  which  coold 
have  never  been  discovered  by  the  examination  of  mineral  substances  alone,' bot 
which  begin  to  react  in  a  most  powerful  manner  upon  our  ideas  regarding  the 
constitution  of  these  very  mineral  substances.  The  progress  of  our  knowledge  of 
organic  bodies  has  opened  new  points  of  view,  from  which  the  constitution  oiimnend 
substances  appears  to  us  in  a  brighter  light,  in  a  simpler  and  more  intelligible  form. 
In  one  word.  Organic  Chemistry  is  beginning  to  repay,  and  I  venture  to  say,  with 
interest,  the  debt  of  gratitude  which  it  owes  to  her  elder  sister.  Mineral  Chemistry. 
It  is  my  task  this  evening  to  bring  under  your  notice  some  especial  examples  in 
elucidation  of  the  idea  which  I  have  endeavoured  to  delineate  to  you.  Hlustratioos 
of  this  kind  might  be  taken  from  widely  different  departments  of  the  science.  In 
consequence  of  special  studies  and  predilections  of  my  own,  I  have  selected  u 
materials  of  illustration  a  class  of  substances  of  which  the  well-known  compoood 
Ammonia  is  the  type. 

The  four  elements — Nitrogen,  Phosphorus,  Antimony,  and  Arsenic,  although 
essentially  differing  in  many  of  their  physical  properties,  exhibit  nevertheless  an 
extraordinary  similarity  in  their  chemical  characters,  and  especially  in  their  com- 
bining tendencies.  With  oxygen  these  four  bodies  produce  teroxides  and  pentoxidei, 
which,  in  combination  with  water,  have  all  decidedly  acid  properties. 

Nitrous  Add  NO3      Nitric  Acid NOs 

Phosphorus  Acid PO3      Phosphoric  Acid PO5 

Antimonious  Acid  SbOs      Antimonic  Acid SbOs 

Arsenious  Acid   AsOs      Arsenic  Acid  AsOs 

The  latter  acids,  moreover,  appear  to  be  all  tribasic  ;  in  phosphoric  and  arsenic 
acids  the  tribasic  character  is  well  marked ;  with  antimonic  acid  it  is  less  pro- 
nounced ;  and  nitric  acid  is  generally  considered  as  a  monobasic  acid,  but  the 
progress  of  science  will,  I  have  no  doubt,  confirm  our  suspicion  that  the  nitrogei^ 
acid  is  likewise  of  a  tribasic  character.  The  chlorides  and  bromides,  corresponding 
to  the  oxides  of  nitrogen,  phosphorus,  antimony,  and  arsenic,  also  exhibit,  within 
certain  limits,  singular  analogies. 

Again,  these   four   elements  unite  with  hydrogen,  and  the  compounds  tho^ 
produced  have  a  similar  composition  ;  they  are  all  terhydrides. 

Ammonia  NHa 

Phosphoretted  Hydrogen   PHs 

Antimonetted  Hydrogen  SbHs 

Arsenetted  Hydrogen AsHs 

So  fax  the  analogy  appears  to  be  complete.  Extraordinary  discrepancies,  howefV» 
are  observed  in  the  properties  of  these  hydrogen  compounds  ;  for  although  they  08 
all  gases  at  the  common  temperature,  although  they  all  possess  a  marked  odour,  and 
are  more  or  less  inflammable,  we  find  that  ammonia  is  soluble  in  water,  imparting  a 
ttrongly  alkaUne  character  to  this  solution  ;  while  the  three  other  compounds,  phot* 
phoretted,  antimonetted,  and  arsenetted  hydrogens  are  insoluble  in  water,  and 
without  the  slightest  alkaline  reaction.  Again,  ammonia,  when  coming  in  contact  wltii 
adds,  absorbs  these  bodies  with  the  greatest  avidity,  producing  a  •eriea  of  wdl 
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y  mostly  crystalline  compounds,  which  are  called  salts  of  ammonia,  or 
iacal  salts,  and  of  which  sid  ammoniac  and  sulphate  of  ammonia  are  familiar 
tions.  Antimonetted  and  arsenetted  hydrogen,  on  the  other  hand,  have 
een  combined  with  acids  ;  and  in  the  case  of  phosphoretted  hydrogen,  only 
-like  compound,  the  hydriodate  of  phosphoretted  hydrogen,  is  known;  which 
HTtainly  presents  considerable  analogies  with  the  salts  of  ammonia. 

Sulphate  of  Ammonia NH3,  HSO4 

Hydriodate  of  Ammonia NHs  HI 

Hydriodate  of  Phosphoretted  Hydrogen  ...    PHs  HI 
rant  of  similarity  observed  in  the  general  characters  of  ammonia  and  the 
91  compounds  of  phosphorus,  antimony,  and  arsenic,  has  always  been  an 
»  in  the  way  of  considering  the  four  elements  in  question  as  members  of  the 
itural  family. 

Dodem  progress  of  Organic  Chemistry  has  removed  those  difficulties. 
lid  Chemistry  deals  with  compound  molecules,  consisting  of  carbon  and 
sn,  occasionally  associated  with  nitrogen  and  oxygen.  These  compound 
68,  often  called  compound  radicals,  simulate  the  deportment  and  exercise 
ctions  of  elementary  substances.  One  of  the  most  familiar  illustrations  of 
radicals  is  the  radical  Ethyl,  consisting  of  four  equivalents  of  carbon,  and 
hydrogen,  C4H6=E,  and  which  chemists  assume  to  exist  in  alcohol  and  etfiery 
ration  of  which  from  water  becomes  obvious  by  a  glance  at  the  following 

J2— 


Water. 


5HO 

Iho 


Alcohol  JhO 

Ether {^O 

0/  may  be  regarded  as  water,  in  which  one  equivalent  of  hydrogen  is  replaced 
1;  ether,  as  water,  for  the  two  hydrogen-equivalents  of  which  ethyl  has  been 
ited«  The  general  characters  of  these  three  compounds  greatly  differ  from 
rUier;  but  some  of  the  fundamental  properties  of  water,  its  neutral  character 
■nee,  are  retained  in  the  two  substitution  products. 

oife  researches  have  proved  that  in  ammonia  likewise  the  by drogen-equivalents 
beeable  by  ethyl.  Three  new  compounds  are  thus  produced,  which^  have 
d  the  names  ethylamine,  diethylamine,  and  trkthylamine :  and  the  composition  of 
is  Illustrated  by  the  following  formulas : — 

Ammonia N   -^H 

fE 
Ethylamine N   -?H 

(H 

CE 
Diethylamme N   -<E 

(H 

CE 
Triethylamine  N   jE 

three  ethylated  derivatives  fully  retain  the  fundamental  character  of  ammonia; 
re  powerful  bases,  capable  of  uniting  with  the  acids,  and  of  forming  very 
),  well-crystallizing  salts.  Owing  to  the  diminution  of  volatility  with  the 
IS  of  ethylation,  the  ethylated  bases  appear  to  be  even  more  powerfully  basic 
le  type  itsel£  This  development  of  basic  power,  as  will  be  presently  seen, 
SB  especial  consideration.  The  substitution  of  ethyl  for  hydrogen  presents  no 
ty.  It  may  be  effected  by  several  methods,  one  of  the  commonest  processes 
ihg  in  the  action  of  iodide  of  ethyl  upon  the  body  to  be  ethylated.  Thus, 
ia  and  iodide  of  ethyl  produce  ethylamine  and  hydriodic  acid,  which  unite 
re  rise  to  the  formation  of  hydriodate  of  ethylamine. 

H  E> 

H    +    EI    =    N    Hf   HI 

H  H) 

iODseqn^ce  of  the  ethylated  derivatives  of  ammonia  lela^x^^  ^^  Xmaaj^ 


lUHblUJ 

"1: 
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character  of  the  type,  and  exhibiting  it,  under  certain  conclitiGns,  ereii  is  a  higlMr 
degree,  the  question  naturally  suggested  itself,  What  would  "be  the  efl^el  of  inttt- 
ducing  ethyl  into  phosphoretted,  antimonetted,  and  arsenetted  hydrogen  ? 

The  ettiylation  of  these  hydrogen-cofnponnds  presents  difficulties  not  erperlenoed 
with  the  nitrogen-series,  and  has  been  accomplished  only  by  roundabout  proeessM. 
Nor  have  all  the  terms,  the  existence  of  which  theory  suggests,  as  yet  been  obtahiel: 
compounds  corresponding  to  ethylamine  and  to  diethylamine  are  wanting  at  present, 
but  the  substances  which  correspond  to  triethylamine  are  known. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  compounds  belonghig  to  this  group  which  are 
kBown^— 


Mtrogen-Series, 


Ammonia 


CH 

Ethylamine N«<  H 


Diethylamine 


■A 


E 

E 
H 


i'E 
E 
E 


Phosphorus-Series.         Antimony-Series, 

Phosphoretted  x>  f  S  i  Antimonetted  ov  f  5 
Hydrogea  (.h  '      Hydrogen     ****|^g 


Unknown. 


Unknown. 


Unknown. 


Unknown. 


Triethylphos- 
pbine 


{ 


E 
E 

E 


E 
TriethylstibineSb-jE 

E 


{ 


ArseniC'Serisg. 


Arscnietfced 


Hydrogen 


Unknown. 


Unknown. 


Triethylarsine  As^ 


Kow  triethylphosphine,  triethylstibine,  and  triethylarsine  are  substances  exhibiting, 
although  in  a  less  prominent  degree,  all  the  fundamental  characters  of  triethylamine, 
and  consequently  of  ammonia  itself.  They  are  well  defined  and  powerful  bases, 
<!apable  of  uniting  with  the  acids  and  of  producing  a  series  of  remarkable,  mostly 
Crystalline  salts,  in  which  we  find  all  the  properties  of  the  ammoniacal  salts. 
Chemists  have  thus  succeeded  in  rendering  visible  to  the  mental  eye,  if  I  may  saj 
80  the  true  nature  of  phosphoretted,  antimonetted,  and  arsenetted  hydrogen.  I^ 
the  conversion  of  these  mneral  substances  into  organic  compounds,  by  the  gimjll 
process  of  ethylation,  their  alkaline  disposition,  not  to  use  the  term  character,  Im 
been  unmistakably  brought  to  light.  The  formation  of  alkaline  bodies  similar  to 
ammonia,  by  the  substitution  of  ethyl  for  the  hydrogen  in  phosphoretted,  antime- 
netted,  and  arsenetted  hydrogen,  leaves  no  doubt  regarding  the  analogy  of  thess 
substances  with  ammonia,  and  thus  we  see  that  researches  carried  out  exehmvtibf  ai 
the  field  of  Organic  Chemistry  have  lent  most  valuable  assistance  in  deciding  a 
question  of  considerable  importance  regarding  the  classification  of  mineraI/  substances. 
These  researches  have  furnished  the  last  argument  which  was  wanting  to  prove  that 
nitrogen,  phosphorus,  antimony,  and  arsenic  form  a  natural  group  of  elements,  the 
chemical  history  of  which  presents  analogies  not  less  prominent  than  those  which 
are  observed  with  the  elements  chlorine,  bromine,  and  iodine. 

The  type  ammonia  offers  another  interesting  illustration  of  the  influence  which 
the  progress  of  Organic  Chemistry  exerts  upon  the  Mineral  Department  of  the 
science,  and  of  the  unexpected  support  which  some  of  the  mineral  theories  have 
received  from  the  development  of  our  ideas  regarding  the  constitution  of  organic 
substances. 

Soon  after  Sir  Humphrey  Davy's  immortal  discoveries  of  the  alkali-metak,  chemists 
ware  led  by  the  extraordinary  analogy  of  the  salts  of  these  metals  with  those  ol 
ammonia,  to  assume  in  the  latter  a  metallic  substance  similar  to  potassium  and 
sodium.  Kumerous  experiments  were  made  to  isolate  this  metallic  princi^  ftam 
the  ammoniacal  salts,  and  the  resources  of  electricity,  which  had  exhilHted  sncii 
wondorfiU  powers  in  the  hands  of  Sir  H.  Davy,  were  not  appealed  to  without  resolt 
The  metal  itself^  it  is  true,  was  not  isolated,  but  a  compound  or  alloy  was  obtuoa^ 
containing  nitrogen  and  hydrogen,  and  the  metallic  character  of  which  was  ior 
disputable.  If  ti^e  electric  current  be  passed  into  a  solution  of  ammonia  floatiBg 
upon  a  layer  of  mercury  in  such  a  manner  that  the  positive  pole  of  the  hattoy 
merely  dips  into  the  ammonia,  while  the  negative  pole  is  immersed  in  the  mercury, 
a  very  remarkable  phenomencHi  is  observed  ;  tb.e  mercury  begins  to  swell  np^  and  is 
gradually  converted  into  a  mass  of  buttery  consistence,  but  retaining  a  p<^ect 
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metaXHt  luftre,  "whUe  pore  nitrogen  ga»  arislDg  from  the  ozidation  of  fttniiionia 
makes  Hs  appcwrancse  at  the  positive  pole.  Kemoyed  from  the  influence  of  the 
batterf,  the  idlcred  mercorf  soon  resumes  its  original  appearance,  losing  at  the 
same  l^me  hycfarogen  and  ammonia  in  the  proportion  of  one  equiralent  of  the 
former  (H)  to  one  of  the  latter  (N  Ht).  It  was  therefore  argued  that  the  mercurj 
owed  toe  alteration  of  its  properties  to  its  being  associated  with  hydrogen  and 
ammonia,  that  is  with  N  H4,  and  since  mercury  in  its  combinations  never  retains 
any  metallie  appearance,  excepft  in  its  alloys  called  amalgams,  that  is  in  its 
combmation  with  metallic  substances,  chemists  considered  themselves  entitled  to 
attrfbnte  metallic  characters  also  to  the  hjrpothetical  association  of  nitrogen  and 
hydrogen,  represented  by  the  formula  NH4=Am,  for  which,  forthwith,  the  name  of 
Ammomwn  was  proposed. 

By  assuming  the  existence  of  this  hypothetical  metal  in  the  salts  of  ammonia,  the 
natmre  of  these  substances,  their  analogy  with  the  salts  of  the  fixed  sdkalies^  and 
especially  the  isomorphism  of  the  salts  of  ammonia  and  potassa,  became  at  once 
intdBgib^.  The  following  table  exhibits  the  ammoniacal  salts  (represented  firstly, 
as  coml»nations  of  ammemia,  with  hydrated  acids ;  and  secondly,  as  ammomhm* 
compounds)  in  juxtaposition  with  the  corresponding  terms  of  the  poiassium-serieo. 


Oxide  

Chloride  ... 
Sulphate  ... 
Nitrate 

Ammonia-' 
Compounds, 

Ammonium'  Compounds. 

Potassium' 
Compounds. 

NH3,  HO 
NHs,HCl 
NH„  HSO4 
JNH„  HNOe 

NH4  0      or 
NH4  CI     or 
NH4  SO4  or 
NH4  NOe  or 

Am  0 
Am  CI 
Am  SO4 
Am  K0« 

KO 
KCl 
KSO4 
KNO. 

The  analogy  of  chloride,  sulphate,  and  nitrate  of  ammonium,  with  the  corre- 
iixmdiiig  potassium-compounds,  is  complete,  but  the  analogy  begins  to  fail  when  we 
compare  tiie  oxides  of  ammonium  and  potassium.  Oxide  of  potassium,  potash,  is  a 
perfectly  dcdftnite  body,  the  properties  of  which,  especially  in  its  hydrated  condition, 
ire  w^  known.  On  tlie  other  hand,  all  attempts  to  isolate  the  oxide  of  ammonium 
or  its  hydfale  have  been  hitherto  abortive.  Liberated  from  one  of  the  ammonium- 
ootmpoiniAs  it  splits  at  once  into  ammonia-gas  and  water,  even  at  the  common 
temperatme.  The  impossibility  of  producing  the  oxide  of  ammonium  has  been 
always  adduced  as  an  argument  against  the  ammonium-theory« 

l%is  difficulty  disappears  entirely  if  we  examine  the  deportment  of  some  (^  the 
componnds  bnefly  described  in  the  preceding  part  of  this  lecture.  By  again 
itbrnitting  triethylamine,  that  is  ammonia  containing  three  equivalents  of  ethyl  in 
the  pltce  of  three  of  hydrogen,  to  the  action  of  iodide  of  ethyl,  a  beautiful  crystidline 
conyotrnd  is  obtained,  the  composition  of  which  is  represented  by  the  formula — 


tlMft  is  iodide  of  ammonium,  in  which  the  four  hydrogen-equivalents  are  replaced  by 
Sttnei^nding  number  of  equivalents  of  ethyl,  or  iodide  of  ieirethi/hmmonium.  If 
tins  compound  be  treated  with  freshly  precipitated  oxide  of  silver,  a  decomposition 
tikes  plaieey  which  gives  rise  to  the  fcNrmation  of  iodide  of  silver,  separating  as  a 
ineqpitate,  and  of  the  hydrated  ammonium-oxide,  corresponding  to  the  ii51)ove- 
KKitioned  iodide  or  hydrated  oxide  of  ietrethylammonium,  which  remains  in  solutioB. 
The  following  equation  elucidates  this  change  : — 

E 


I  +  Ag04-H0  =  Agl-hN 


0,H0 


Iodide  of  tetre-  Hydrated  oxide  of 

thylammonium.  tetretbylammonium. 

"Hie  toiotion  of  this  compcnmd  oxide  of  ammonium  may  be  evaporated  to  dryness 
^tiumt  decomposition  ;  a  crystalline  substance  is  thus  obtained  of  a  most  powers 
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fulJy  alkaline  character,  resembling  in  every  respect  hydrated  potassa  itsell  A 
concentrated  solution  of  this  substance  not  only  bums  the  tongue,  but  acts  upon  the 
epidermis,  which  it  destroys  like  potassa  or  soda.  On  rubbing  the  solution  between 
the  fingers,  the  well-known  soapy  sensation  produced  by  the  fixed  alkalies  under 
the  same  circumstances  is  felt.  Moreover,  the  same  peculiar  odour  is  perceived. 
Oxide  of  tetrethylammoniura  saponifies  the  fats  without  diflSculty ;  beautiful  soft 
soaps  are  thus  obtained,  possessing  all  the  properties  of  ordinary  potassa-soap.  All 
the  chemical  effects  produced  by  potassa  or  soda  are  likewise  produced  by  oxide  of 
tetrethylammonium,  and  in  its  deportment  with  the  salts  of  the  metals  especially, 
the  compound  oxide  of  ammonium  can  scarcely  be  distinguished  from  tiie  fixed 
caustic  alkalies. 

The  formation  of  oxide  of  tetrethylammonium  is  certainly  one  of  the  mort 
powerful  props  which  the  ammonium-theory  could  have  received,  and  since  thu 
support  has  been  entirely  and  exclusively  furnished  by  researches  performed  within 
the  domain  of  Organic  Chemistry,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  researches  made  in 
this  department  of  the  science,  and  especially  the  elaboration  of  the  compound 
derivatives  of  the  type  ammonia  begin  to  react  most  powerfully  and  beneficially 
upon  the  progress  of  Mineral  Chemistry. 


CHEMICAL  BEPORT   ON  THE   MODE   OF   DETECTING  VEGETABLE 
SUBSTANCES  MIXED  WITH  COFFEE  FOR  THE  PURPOSE  OP 

ADULTERATION. 

BT  PROFESSOR  GRAHAM,  DR.  STENHOUSE,  AND  MR.  DUGALD  CAMPBELL. 

Addressed  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Inland  Revenue. 

The  adulteration  of  coffee  in  the  condition  of  the  original  bean,  unground  and 
unroasted,  could  only  be  effected  by  the  substitution  of  a  different  seed,  and  would 
form  the  subject  of  an  inquiry  entirely  botanical.  But  it  is  proper  to  remark  that 
the  coffee-bean  is  liable  to  be  rendered  entirely  worthless,  without  any  injury  to  its 
structure,  when  kept  in  a  wet  or  damp  state  for  some  time,~  apparently  firomthe 
readiness  with  which  the  soluble  constituents  of  the  bean  spontaneously  fennent 
Coffee  damaged  by  sea- water  has  been  found  to  retain  neither  the  aroma  nor  bitter 
flavour  of  the  seed,  and  to  have  lost  the  whole  of  its  characteristic  principle,  caff^ie. 
The  entire  soluble  matter  which  can  be  extracted  from  the  damaged  seeds  by  boiling 
water  is  greatly  reduced,  and  does  not  exceed  twelve  per  cent,  of  their  weight 
while  the  presence  of  the  salts  of  sea-water  is  always  sufficiently  obvious. 

The  coffee-bean,  in  its  fresh,  unprepared  state,  is  tough,  and  ground  with 
difficulty.  It  yields  an  infusion  without  aroma,  which  is  bitter,  and  is  said  to  act 
more  powerfully  on  the  nerves  than  roasted  coffee.  This  seed,  however,  is  alwayf 
roasted  before  being  made  use  of,  and  it  is  in  that  state,  and  with  its  structure  more 
or  less  obliterated  by  grinding,  that  it  must  be  identified,  and  its  purity  establiahed 
by  chemical  means  of  investigation. 

In  consequence  of  torrefaction,  coffee  is  materially  altered,  and  acquires  new 
properties.  The  woody  tissue  of  the  fresh  bean  is  homy,  and  differs  from  ordinarv 
woody  fibre  in  its  composition,  and  is  also  said  not  to  yield  sugar  when  treated  ¥ritn 
sulphuric  acid.  By  the  roasting,  this  woody  tissue  undergoes  a  partial  decom- 
position, and  becomes  friable,  and  the  difficulty  of  pulverizing  the  seed,  and 
exhausting  it  by  water,  is  removed.  There  is  produced  at  the  same  time  a  solaUe 
brown  bitter  matter,  due  in  part  to  a  gummy  substance  pre-existing  in  the  coffee^ 
altered  like  starch  by  torrefaction,  but  principally  to  the  conversion  into  caramd  of 
a  quantity  of  sugar  in  the  coffee-bean,  amounting  to  six  or  seven  per  cent,  of  its 
weight. 

A  still  more  characteristic  product  of  the  roasting  of  coffee,  is  that  which  gives  it 
aroma.  This  principle,  when  separated  from  the  infusion  of  coffee  by  distilb^on,  is 
found  to  be  a  brown  liquid  oil,  heavier  than  water,  soluble  in  ether,  and  has 
received  the  name  of  Caffeone  (Boutron  and  Fr^my).  Caffeone  is  slightly  soluble 
in  boiling  water  ;  a  quantity  of  caffeone  which  is  almost  insensible  will  aromatise 
two  or  three  pints  of  water. 

In  common  with  all  the  valuable  constituents  of  coifee,  caffeone  is  found  to  come 
ftbm  the  soluble  portion  of  the  roasted  seed. 
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The  caffeic  acid  of  the  green  coffee  is  also  changed  hy  the  roasting  into  an  acid  of 
differmt  properties. 

Of  the  crystallizahle  caffeine,  a  small  portion  may  be  lost  from  its  yolatilify  in 
roasting. 

No  seed  appears  to  be  known,  which,  roasted  and  pulverized,  forms  a  true 
equiralent  and  sufficient  substitute  for  coffee,  either  in  the  physiological  properties 
or  chemical  composition  of  its  soluble  extract.  A  great  variety  of  seeds  were  tried 
in  Prance,  as  substitutes  for  coffee,  during  the  continuance  of  the  Continental 
blockade,  including,  in  addition  to  maize,  barley,  oats,  and  the  other  cereals,  the 
seeds  of  the  yellow  flag  (/m  pseudo-acorus),  grey  pea  {Cicer  arietinum),  the  milk 
vetch,  or  Andalusian  astragalus  (Astragalus  boeticua)^  the  Hibiscus  egcuUntus,  holly, 
Spanish  broom,  acorns,  chesnuts,  the  small  lupin  (^Lupinus  angusti/olia),  peas,  haricots 
horse-beans,  sunflower,  pips  of  the  gooseberry  and  grape,  eglantine  (Jiosa  villosa), 
and  the  capsules  of  box  {Buxus  sempervirens).  Of  the  seeds  enumerated,  the  yellow 
flag,  a  common  marsh  plant  in  England,  appears  to  have  offered  the  only  similarity 
to  coffee  ;  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  resemblance  extended  beyond  the  aroma  of 
this  seed  when  roasted,  which  is  certainly  suggestive  of  coffee. 

The  search  made  among  the  seeds  of  other  plants  for  a  substitute  for  the  coffee- 
berry  may  then  be  said  to  have  entirely  failed. 

The  divergence  of  the  root-substitutes  from  true  coffee  is  still  greater  in  every 
property  except  one.  The  roots  which  have  been  most  used  are  those  of  chicory 
{Cichorium  intybus),  carrot,  beet,  rush-nut  {Cypenis  esculentus),  earth-nut  (Arackis 
hypogcea),  scratch-weed  (  Gallium  aparine),  fern  (Polypodium  filix  mas),  and  butchers' 
broom  QRuscus  cundeatus). 

The  roots  of  chicory,  and  of  beet  and  carrot,  which  are  all  extensively  used  in 
Germany,  are  similarly  prepared,  being  cut  into  thin  slices,  dried  in  a  stove,  and 
then  passed  through  a  coffee-roaster — generally  with  the  addition  of  about  two  per 
cent,  of  batter,  and  sometimes  of  a  red  powder,  to  give  the  colour  of  coffee. 

It  is  to  be  remarked  of  the  roots,  that  they  are  generally  used  rather  as  an 
addition  to  coffee  than  as  a  substitute  for  it.  In  one  property  these  roots  all  agree, 
and  we  have  no  doubt  that  it  has  led  to  this  common  application  of  them:  chicory, 
beet,  carrot,  &c.,  are  all  remarkable  for  containing  a  large  quantity  of  sugar,  easily 
caramelized  by  heat.  They  acquire,  when  roasted,  the  bitter  of  burnt  sugar,  with  a 
somewhat  similar  aroma.  Now  the  taste  of  this  bitter  appeiirs  to  be  one  of  the 
strongest  and  most  general  of  our  gustatory  preferences.  It  equally  recommends 
toast-water,  and  the  varieties  of  brown  beer  or  porter,  in  the  preparation  of  which  a 
portion  of  malt  is  used  with  its  sugar  caramelized  by  heat.  The  caramel  bitter  is, 
in  fact,  a  stock  flavour,  which  we  find  modified  by  the  most  various  accessories  in 
different  beverages,  and  even  in  solid  articles  of  diet  in  a  cooked  state.  It  is  not 
surprising,  therefore,  that  the  chicory  root,  containing  as  it  does  about  thirty  per 
cent  of  sugar,  more  than  one-half  of  which  is  caramelized  in  roasting,  should  obtain 
extensive  fovour  as  an  addition  to  coffee.  Fresh  chicory  has  a  certain  bitterness,  or 
lather  acridity,  but  this  is  overpowered  in  the  torrefied  root  by  the  caramel  bitter, 
and  this  root  may  be  adequately  replaced  by  the  bland  beet  or  carrot  similarly 
prepared.  No  one  of  these  roots  contains  any  constituent  which  associates  it  with 
coffee,  except  sugar;  in  other  respects  they  are  entirely  different. 

llie  preparation  of  roasted  chicory  appears  to  have  originated  in  Holland 
upwards  of  a  century  ago,  but  remained  secret  till  1801.  It  is  now  prepared  on  a 
great  scale,  both  on  the  Continent  and  in  England.  The  quantity  of  chicory-powder 
ooDsamed  annually  in  France  is  known  to  amount  to  6,000,000  kilogrammes. 

In  the  chemicid  examination  of  ground  coffee,  with  the  view  to  discover  if  it  is 
nuxed  with  the  vegetable  substances  which  have  been  named,  or  with  others,  the 
characteristic  constituents  of  the  coffee  are  less  immediately  available  than  certain 
properties  of  the  infusion  of  a  physical  character.  This  arises  from  the  circum- 
itamse,  that  although  it  is  easy  to  discover  the  presence  of  caffeic  acid  and  cafibine^ 
yet  the  determination  of  the  exact  quantity  of  these  substances  in  an  infusion  is 
both  difficult  and  tedious. 

There .  is  reason  also  to  believe  that  the  proportion  of  caffeic  acid  and  caffeine 
varies  considerably  in  different  samples  of  coffee,  so  that  the  quantities  of  these  sub- 
ibuioes  (when  found)  could  not  show  exactly  the  proportion  of  pure  coffee  in  a 
mixture..  It  will  be  most  advantageous  to  discuss  here  the  general  properties  of  the 
coffee  infiuion,  in  the  first  instance^  as  they  are  most  easily  observed ;  and  a  single 
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character  of  this  kind  ia  some  instanoes,  and  two  or  three  in  others,  will  gMwrally  be 
sufficient  to  establish  adulteration  when  it  has  been  practised.  Tliie  higher  ^^^^iqil 
inquiries  will  then  follow. 

1.  When  hot  water  is  applied  to  the  powder  of  chicory  and  other  roots,  it  aofteoi 
immediately,  from  the  facUity  with  which  water  ia  imbibed,  while  the  gisinf  of 
ooflbe  remain  hiutd  and  gritty  in  the  same  cireums tances.  Groood  diioory  is  btgUy 
hygroscopic. 

Boasted  grain,  such  as  wlieat  and  barley,  gives  an  infusion  with  hot  wateiv  which 
is  mociUginous  and  thick,  while  the  infusion  of  coffee  is  rematkMj  Mn  and 
limpid.  The  grain  infasioa  generally  contains  starch,  and  gives,  when  oool,  a  bbie 
coloaiudon  with  iodine,  while  the  infusions  of  both  coi&e  aid  chkocy  appear  to  be 
entirely  destitute  of  starch. 

2.  The  more  deep  and  rapid  colouration  of  water  by  chicory  and  the  allied  roots 
than  by  coffee,  affi>rds  a  useful  indication  in  a  preliminary  examination.  Hie 
roasted  grains  also  appear  to  colour  water  more  deeply  than  coffee  does.  Tbl 
relative  colouring  power  of  coffee,  chiocny,  and  a  variety  of  other  regetable  sib- 
stances  used  in  the  adulteration  of  coffee,  was  determined  with  oonsideeaUe  pes- 
cision  by  infusing  equal  quantities  of  each  in  water,  as  In  tiie  preparation  of  eoAe, 
filtering  the  infusions  through  paper,  and  observing  the  colour  in  glass  tabes  of 
equal  diameter— about  one  inch.  The  solutunis  required  to  be  very  dUute.  It  was 
also  necessary  to  have  a  standard  of  comparison,  and  for  this  purpose  ^^^iwol, 
carefully  pr^ared  from  cane-sugar,  was  had  recourse  to.  The  staadard  solntiflB  of 
caramel  consisted  of  one  gndn  of  that  substance  diss<dved  in  2000  grains  of  water. 
To  produce  the  same  intensity  of  colour  as  the  standard  solution,  a  larger  proportion 
than  one  grain  of  all  the  oth^  substances  required  to  be  dissolved  in  2000  grains  of 
water.  The  proportion  necessary  is  expressed  in  Table  L  The  suhstMices  aie  ftt 
roasted,  as  they  would  be  used  to  mix  with  ooffee. 

TABLE  I. 

Weight  of  substance  (roasted)  dissolved  in  2000  parts  of  water,  to  produce  an  equai 

depth  of  colour. 


Caramel • 1. 

Mangold*wurzel 1.66 

Bohka  (a  coffee  substitute) 1.66 

Sparke's  vinegar  colouring 1.74 

Black  malt 1j82 

White  turnips    2.0 

Carrots 2.0 

Chicory  (darkest  Yorkshire)  2.22 

Parsnips 2.5 

Maize  2.86 

Bye 2.86 

Dandelion  root  , 3«33 


Red  beet , ^ ^    ZM 

Bread  raspings  *.,....    iM 

Acorns    ,.,»^» $M 

Over-roasted  cofi^  »......,    MS 

Highly-roasted  coffiee 5J7 

M^ium-roasted  cofiee •......•    1196 

Another  specimen  of  coiOfee  ».. 6.66 

White  lupin  seed  ,.,^  lOOO 

Peas ^...,^ ....«,...  \ZM 

Beans  ............,•.....,„..,.....«-..,  1&43 

Spent  tan   .•..«.*...„...., ,  39^ 

Brown  malt    •.••»... ..^ ,„  4Q, 


It  will  be  seen  from  the  preceding  table,  that  2.22  parts  of  chicory  have  tiie  same 
colouring  power  as  5.77  grains  of  highly-roasted,  and  6.95  grains  of  medium-roasted 
coffee,  or  of  13.33  grains  of  roasted  peas,  and  forty  parts  of  brown  malt. 

The  same  results  are  given  in  a  diflferent  form  in  Table  IL 

TABLE  II. 
ColouriMg  power  of  various  subetanoes  (roasted)  dissolvedlin  an,  equal  qutaUi^  of  ufokr* 


Caramel 1000. 

Mangokl-wursel 602.4 

Bouka  (a  eoffee  substitute) 602.4 

Sparke's  vinegar  colouring 574.7 1 

Black  malt 549.45 

White  turnips    500. 

Carrots    500. 

Chicory  (darkest  Yorkshire)  ...  450.45 

Parsnips 400. 

Maize „..,,  850. 

Rye ..., ^ S60. 

DandeKott  root  SOas 


Bread  raspings  ..«..« ^.. 

Acorns .«• 

Over-'roasted  ooffee 

Highly-roasted  coffee  «.. 

Medium-roasted  cotBse .. «........• 

Another  specimen  of  eotGa*  .«.•.« 
White  lupin  seed 


Beans  

Spent  tan   .. 
Brown  asalt 


>.•»...•..  •*•«*.  .•«... 


••«..•..«>•. 


9003 
27472 

2oa 

163.15 
17M1 
143.88 

isau 
loa 

78.18 

9tu 
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The  number  for  dacaty  (450)  indicates  that  that  subitaiice  poflsesfes  nearly  half 
the  of^onriiig  power  of  caramel  (1000)  ;  while  highly-roasted  co^BBe  (173)  is  ahoat 
one-eixth  of  caramel.  Maize  and  rye,  with  probably  all  the  other  cereals,  rise  to 
350,  and  have  therefore  a  high  colouring  power,  quite  double  that  of  cofl^ ;  while 
peas  aod  beaoi  (75)  are  on  the  other  side,  and  possess  only  about  half  the  colouring 
power  of  coffee  for  equal  weights  of  the  substances  compared. 

The  preceding  aoUitiom  were  prepared  at  212^,  and  chicory  then  exhibits  about 
three  timet  the  colouring  power  of  coflfee.  Bat  when  the  solutions  are  pr^ared 
wiihont  beat,  the  disparity  is  still  greater.  In  cold  water  chicory  exceeded  coffee 
about  four  and  a  half  times  in  colouring  .power. 

When  a  few  grams  of  roasted  chicory,  or  any  other  sweet  root,  are  dropped  into  a 
glass  of  cold  water,  without  being  stirred,  a  yellowish-brown  colour  diffuses  rapidly 
throogb  the  liquid,  iHiile  the  pure  coffee  gires  no  sensible  colour  to  the  water  in 
similar  drcumstances. 

3.  Another  property  of  infusions,  which  is  stiU  more  precise  and  valuaUe,  is  their 
spedftc  grayity. 

The  ^ofKNTtioii  of  substance  found  most  suitable  for  an  extensiye  comparison  was 
one  in  ten  of  water.  The  substances  were  not  exhausted  by  water,  but  simply 
piaeed  in  aboni  a  pint  of  cold  water,  in  the  preceding  proportion  by  weight,  and  the 
tsmpcrateie  raised  to  212°,  and  retained  at  that  point  for  not  more  than  half  a 
■iiHite.  The  infiisiona  were  then  filtered  through  paper.  The  substances,  as 
isnal,  ere  roasted  and  ground  equally  fine,  with  the  exception  of  the  last  three  in 
thttafaliL 

TABLE  III. 

I^ffeeific  fframty  ofMolutioiu  at  60^  F.,  one  part  of  substance  to  ten  parU  of  water. 


Spent  tan 1002.14 

Lupin  seed   1005.7 

Aoome 1007.3 

Ftas 1007.3 

Mocha  coffee    1008.0 

Beuis    1008.4 

NsihriMiTT  ooflfee...* 1008.4 

Plantation Ceyloncoffbe   !!!!..  1008.7 

JsTaooAe  1008.7 

Jamaica  epfto 1006.7 

CosteBieacoaee 1008.98 

Kiti?e  Ceylon  coffee  1009.0 

Costa  BSea  coflEee 1009.5 

BrownnuOt 1010.9 

hifBips   1014.3 

Cinots 1017.1 

Bouka  1018.5 


English  chicory  (Yorkshire)  ...  1019.1 

Black  malt 1021,2 

Turnips  1021.4 

Bye  meal    .% 1021.6 

English  chicory 1021.7 

Dandelion  root  1021.9 

Bed  beet 1022.1 

Foreign  chicory 1022.6 

Guernsey  chicory 1023.2 

Mangold-wurzel 1023.5 

Maize 1025.3 

Bread  raspings 1026.3 

British  gum  1037.9 

Gum  arable 1038.6 

Cane  sugar 1040.9 

Stardi  sugar 1042.B 


The  legominoas  seeds,  it  appears,  give  a  low  specific  gravity -^peas  1007.3,  and 
Ikibs  100S.4.  The  coffiies  aie  also  remarkably  low,  varying  from  Mocha  coffbe 
10O8.O,  to  Costa  Rica  1009.5 ;  while  chicory  rises  greatly,  ranging  in  different 
umples  between  1019.1  and  1023.2.  The  cereals  are  equally  high,  or  still  higher,  in 
the  scale  of  g^vlty  ;  rye-meal  being  1021.6,  and  maize  1025.3.  The  low  gravity  of 
the  coffee  infusion,  therefore,  distinguishes  it  sharply  from  the  two  most  important 
^iittfles  of  adulterating  substances, — the  roots  and  cereals. 
i  The  action  of  other  solvents,  besides  water,  may  be  shortly  referred  to. 
A|itated  four  times  successively  in  ten  times  their  weight  of  ether,  the  substances 
tibe  mentkNied  gave  different  proportions  of  matter  soluble  in  thai  menstruiim: — 

Boasted  beans 1.81  percent,  of  oil  and  resin 

*<       maize 5.15        "  "  " 

•«       chicory  (Yorkshire) 6.83        "  "  " 

«       ooflfee  (Mocha) 15.93        «  "  «' 

utdidingyiobably  nearly  one  per  eent  of  cafieine. 

It  thus  aKMens  that  coffoe  yields  much  more  soluble  matter  to  ether  than  beans, 
^^Ani^^t  cmcory,  which  represent  the  three  classes  of  leguminous  seeds,  cereals, 
ttd  ivaet  lieoti^   The  fot  obtained  from  chicory  was  no  doubt  prioclpally  composed 
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of  the  sweet  American  or  Australian  tallow,  added  by  English  manufacturers  to  the 
root,  in  roasting,  to  prevent  burning.  The  experiment  with  ether  is  easily  made, 
and  may  in  particular  circumstances  prove  valuable. 

The  solubility  of  the  same  substances  in  proof  spirit  was  observed,  the  substance 
being  exhausted  four  times  in  succession  by  ten  times  its  weight  of  proof  spirit,  at 
the  boiling  temperature. 

Boasted  beans  gave  17.5  per  cent,  of  a  dry,  blackish,  lustrous  extract. 

Roasted  maize  gave  50.2  per  cent,  of  an  extract  much  like  the  preceding. 

Boasted  chicory  (Yorkshire)  gave  67.76  per  cent,  of  extract  of  a  lighter  coloor 
than  the  preceding,  but  otherwise  very  similar. 

Boasted  coffee  (Mocha)  gave  26.35  per  cent,  of  extract,  much  like  the  first  two  in 
external  appearance. 

These  operations  are  remarkably  tedious,  while  the  experiments  with  ether,  on 
the  contrary,  are  easy  and  simple.  The  results  with  proof  spirit  are  not  sufficiendj 
characteristic  to  recommend  its  application. 

5.  Fermentation  by  means  of  yeast  gives  a  decisive  proof  of  the  adulteration  of 
coffee  by  many  vegetable  substances,  particularly  by  chicory  and  the  other  sacchazine 
roots. 

In  our  fermentation  experiments,  2600  grains  of  the  coffee  or  other  substances 
were  weighed  out,  and  treated  successively  with  one  pint  and  a  half  of  cold  water, 
one  pint  and  a  half  of  water  about  174°,  and  a  little  tuiditional  water  for  washing 
the  solid  residue  upon  a  filter  of  fine  calico.  About  three  pints  of  infusion  were 
thus  obtained,  which  were  mixed  with  250  grains  of  brewers*  yeast,  weighed  after 
being  pressed  in  a  calico  bag.  The  fermentation  was  continued  for  forty-eight 
hours,  at  a  temperature  of  from  80°  to  90°.  The  fermented  liquor  was  afterwuds 
distilled,  and  about  6000  grains  brought  over.  The  last  vinous  liquor  was  rectified 
a  second  time,  about  3000  grains  being  now  collected  ;  and  the  alcohol  was  infened 
from  the  density  of  this  distillate. 

The  substances  were  examined  for  sugar  both  before  and  after  being  roasted,  as  it 
was  interesting  to  observe  the  extent  to  which  the  sugar  is  caramelized,  bj 
torrefaction,  in  the  different  substances. 

The  sugar  of  coffee  is  found  to  be  reduced  by  roasting  from  six  to  seven  per  cent 
in  raw  coffee,  to  from  0,  to  1.12  per  cent,  in  the  roasted, — or  to  be  almost  entirely 
destroyed  ;  while  in  other  substances  the  sugar  is  more  generally  reduced,  by 
precisely  similar  treatment,  to  from  one-half  to  one-third  of  its  original  proportion. 
It  is  difficult  to  account  for  this  dissimilarity,  unless  a  portion  of  the  sugar  of  raw 
coffee  exists  in  a  state  of  conjugate  combination,  like  the  sugar  in  tannin,  amygdaliOt 
salidn,  &c.  Our  attempts  to  isolate  such  a  conjugate  body,  however,  from  raw 
coffee,  have  not  yet  proved  successful,  and  its  existence  is  therefore  hypothetical 
We  succeeded,  on  the  other  hand,  in  crystallizing  out  cane-sugar  from  an  incision  of 
raw  coffee.  It  was  decided  by  proper  experiments  that  the  fermentation  of  sogar 
was  not  interfered  with  by  the  empyreumatic  products,  or  essential  oU  of  roasted 
coffee. 

The  sugar  was  determined  which  exists  in  the  most  dissimilar  varieties  of  coffee, 
the  wild  and  cultivated  beans,  the  beans  from  Ceylon  and  the  West  Indies,  from 
Arabia,  and  the  Neilgherry  Hills.  Twelve  different  samples  were  examined,  eadi 
both  before  and  after  roasting. 

TABLE  IV. 

Sugar  found  in  coffee^  before  and  after  iorr^ficatum. 

Sugarpercent.  Sugar  par  eenk* 

^w.   Boasted.  flaw. 

1.  Plantation  Ceylon  ...    7.52       1.14 

2.  "              "         ...  7.48  0.63 
8.          "               "         ...  7^0  0.0 
4.          «              "         ...  7.10  0.0 

6.  Native  Ceylon 5.70  0.46 

6.  Java 6.73  0.48 

The  sugar  in  coffee  appears  to  be  increased  by  cultivation, — the  proportion  in 
Kative  Ceylon  being  5.7  per  cent.,  and  in  Plantation  Ceylon  fh>m  7.1  to  7.7  per  cenU 

The  proportion  of  sugar  in  the  dried  roots  is  high  at  first,  and  c<mtinii!BB  ate 
roasting  still  very  notable. 


7.  CostaBica 6.72  0.48 

8.  <»        «    6.87  0^ 

9.  Jamaica 7.78  0.0 

10.  Mocha  7.40  0.50 

11.  "        6.40  0.0 

12.  Neilgherry 6.20  0.0  . 
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TABLE  V. 
Sugar  in  chicory  and  other  tweet  roots,  be/ore  and  after  torrefication. 


Sugar  per  cent. 
/ ^ \ 


Baw.  Boasted. 

Fordgn  chicory 23.76  11.98 

Guernsey  chicory 30.49  15.96 

English  chicory 35.23  17.98 

"            **  (Yorksh.)  32.06  9.86 

Mangold- wurzel    23.68  9.96 

Canots  (ordinary)   ...  31.98  11.53 


Sugar  per  eont. 

n * \ 


Baw.  Boasted. 

Turnips  30.48  9.65 

Beet  root  (red) 24.06  17.24 

Dandelion  root  21.96  9.08 

Parsnips 21.70  6.98 

Bouka  (a  coffee  suh- 

stitute)    —  5.82 

It  thus  appears  that  roasted  chicory,  as  it  is  sold  for  mixing  with  coffee,  retains 
from  9.86  to  17.98  per  cent,  of  undecomposed  sugar.  In  none  of  the  other  sweet 
roots  which  are  occasionally  substituted  for  chicory,  such  as  mangold-wurzel,  beet» 
tamip^  or  carrot,  does  the  proportion  of  sugar  retained  after  torrefaction  fall  under 
mne  per  cent.,  with  the  exception  of  parsnip,  in  which  the  sugar  Mis  to  6.98  per 
cent.  The  coffee  substitute,  <*  Bouka,"  falls  into  this  class,  and  appears  to  be  a 
mixture  of  true  coffee  with  a  torrefied  sweet  root. 

The  last  group  is  composed  of  the  leguminous  and  certain  other  seeds,  with  the 
cereals.  The  sugar  was  determined  for  most  of  these  substances  in  the  roasted  form 
of  the  grain  only,  which  alone  affects  the  question  of  adulteration. 

TABLE  VI. 
Sugar  in  various  seeds,  he/ore  and  after  torr^ation. 
Sugar  per  cent. 


/ * \ 


Sugar  per  cent. 

t * 1 

Baw.      Boasted. 

Bread-raspings  —  1.78 

Lupin-seed —  0.74 

Brown  malt   8.48  — 

Black  malt —  1.66 


Baw.  Boasted. 

AooniS 3.64  2.70 

Horse-beans —  1.62 

Peas  (grey) —  1.08 

liaize  —  0.82 

Rye-meal —  1.96 

In  the  roasted  seeds  enumerated,  the  proportion  of  sugar  is  sensible,  but  not 
nfficiently  considerable  to  give  the  means  of  distinguishing  leguminous  seeds  and 
cereals  from  coffee.  In  roasted  acorns,  the  sugar  rises  to  2.7  per  cent.,  and  black 
malt,  it  will  be  observed,  still  retains  1.66  per  cent,  of  fermentable  matter. 

The  fermentation  test,  on  the  other  hand,  is  adapted  to  detect  adulteration  by 
diicozy  and  the  sweet  roots,  and  will,  we  believe,  from  its  certainty  and  facility  of 
a|^li(»tion,  prove  eminently  useful  for  that  purpose. 

{To  be  continued,^ 


ON  EBYTHROPHLEUM  JUDICIALE  (THB  SASSY  BARK  TREE  OF 

CAPE  PALMAS.) 

BT  WILLIAM  PROCTER,  JUK. 

The  first  paper  on  this  subject,  published  at  page  301,  vol.  xxiii.  of  this  Journal,* 
was  necessarily  imperfect  in  its  botanical  relations,  owing  to  the  flowers  of  the  plant 
not  being  among  the  specimens  on  which  the  account  was  based,  the  tree  being  in 
fruit  at  the  time  they  were  collected.  Since  then  I  have  received  from  Dr.  McGill, 
^uongh  Moses  Sheppard,  Esq.,  of  Baltimore,  several  very  perfect  specimens  of  the 
inflorescence  of  the  Sassy  bark  tree,  preserved  in  diluted  alcohol,  by  which  its 
<iuncters  have  been  studied,  and  are  presented  in  the  following  essay  :^ 

After  a  careful  examination  of  accessible  works  on  the  botany  of  Western  Africa, 
BO  farther  accounts  of  the  Sassy  tree  or  allied  trees  have  been  found  than  those 
laeDtioned  in  the  first  essay.  Neither  Endlicher,  Lindley,  nor  Don,  who  give  the 
Saeric  characters  of  Erythrophleum  (Afz.),  mention  any  species,  or  give  the 
ipedfic  characters  of  any  of  them. 

The  red  ufoter  tree  of  Sierra  Leone,  first  noticed  by  Winterbottom  in  his  account 
^  that  colony  (vol.  i.,  p.  129),  was  afterwards  noticed  by  Professor  Afzelius,  who 

*  The  American  Journal  of  JPharmaeg, 
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resided  several  years  in  that  region,  and  was  erected  into  a  new  genus  Ery throphleam* 
distinct  from  Inga,  to  which  genus  it  and  several  allied  species  had  heen  referred. 
Bobert  Brown,  in  his  botanical  appendix  to  Tuckey's  Narrative  of  an  Expedition  to 
Congo,  p.  467,  states  that  "the  ordeal  tree  noticed  in  Professor  Smith's  journal 
under  the  name  of  cassa,  and  in  Captain  Tuckey's  narrative  erroneously  called  a 
species  of  cassia,  if  not  absolutely  the  same  plant  as  the  red  water  tree  of  Siem 
I^ne,  and  as  it  is  said  of  the  Gold  Coast,  belongs  at  least  to  the  same  genuB."  Mr. 
Brown  fiurther  states,  in  speaking  of  the  leguminous  plants  of  the  Congo  expeditici^ 
"  Of  the  second  order  Csesalpineae,  the  coUection  contains  nineteen  ^pecies,  among 
which  are  four  unpublished  genera.  One  of  these  is  Erythrophleum  of  AfzeiUuBy  the 
red  water  tree  of  Sierra  Leone,  another  species  of  which  g6nus  is  the  (»deal  plant  or 
cassa  of  the  natives  of  Congo." 

In  subsequently  describing  the  plants  collected  by  Denham  and  CIapi>erton  (see 
Brown's  appendix  to  D.  and  C.'s  travels,  p.  234),  Mr.  Brown  observes  that  several 
leguminous  plants  have  been  discovered  in  Western  Africa  with  the  club-shaped 
spike,  which  have  characters  fully  sufficient  to  distinguish  them  from  Inga,  to 
which  they  had  hitherto  been  referred.  These  plants  have  been  classed  together, 
the  type  of  the  tribe  being  the  genus  Farkia,  one  of  the  most  striking  and  beautifol 
of  equinoctial  Africa,  so  named  by  Mr.  Brown  "  as  a  tribute  to  the  memory  of  tlie 
celebrated  traveller."  Mr.  Brown  further  says,  "  I  have  formerly  endeavoured  to 
distinguish  mimosese  from  caesalpineae,  by  the  valvular  aestivation  of  its  floral 
envelopes,  and  by  the  hypoginous  insertion  of  its  stamens.  Instances  of  perigynous 
insertion  of  stamens  have  since  been  noticed  by  MM.  Eunth  and  Auguste  St. 
Hilaire." 

"  Erythrophleum,  another  genus  indigenous  to  equinoctial  Africa,  which  I  have 
elsewhere  had  occasion  to  notice  (vid.  ante),  and  there  referred  to  caesaJpinese,  more 
properly  belongs  to  mimosese,  although  its  stamens  are  perigynous.  In  this  genus, 
both  calyx  and  corolla  are  x>erfectly  regular,  and  their  aestivation,  if  not  strictly 
yalvular,  is  at  least  manifestly  imbricate,  though  the  flower  buds  are  neither  acute 
nor  angular.  In  Erythrophleum  and  Farkia,  therefore,  exceptions  to  all  the 
assumed  characters  of  mimoseae  are  found,  and  there  is  some  approach  in  bocb 
genera  to  csesalpineae." 

A  careful  study  of  the  specimens  from  Cape  Falmas,  in  view  of  the  facts  contained 
in  the  above  quotations,  bias  led  to  the  opinion  that  the  Sassy  bark  tree  is  not  <nily 
an  Erythrophleum,  as  supposed  in  my  former  essay,  but  closely  resembles  the  rk 
water  tree  of  Sierra  Leone,  as  supposed  by  B.  Brown  in  reference  to  the  ordeal  plant 
of  Congo.  The  reasons  for  this  belief,  in  the  absence  of  the  8i)ecific  characters  of 
the  Sierra  Leone  tree,  are,  the  proximity  of  Cape  Falmas  to  the  latter  colony,  the 
similar  application  of  its  bark  as  an  ordeal,  and  its  strong  colouring  power  when 
infused  in  water,  which  property  has  given  name  to  the  Sierra  Leone  plant.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  alternate  position  of  the  folioles  of  the  Sassy  tree,  whilst  those  of 
the  red  water  tree  are  opposite,  render  their  identity  at  least  doubtful. 

As  no  specific  name  has  been  given  to  the  red  water  tree — and  as  the  Sassy  bark 
tree  may  be  identical,  I  have  called  it  Erythrophleum  judiciale,  in  reference  to  its 
use  by  the  natives. 

Ertthbophleitm,  Afz, — ^Natural  order,  Fabacga  ;  sub  order,  Mihoseje  ;  and 
tribe,  Fabkieje,  of  Lindley. 

Generic  characters, — Flowers,  hermaphrodite,  regular.  Calyx,  flve-limbed,  sob- 
imbricated.  Corolla,  five  petals.  Stamens,  perigynous.  Legume,  compressed,  hir 
yalved,  and  many  seeded.  (Endlicher,  Gen.  Plant,,  p.  1323.)  They  are  tall  tropieal 
African  trees,  with  bi-pinnate  leaves,  opposite  folioles,  flowering  in  terminal  sod 
lateral  racemes. 

Erylhrophlewn  judiciale  is  a  large  tree  with  numerous  spreading  branches^  the 
latter  covered  with  a  smooth  bark,  greyish  coloured  externally,  whilst  on  tiie  tcunk 
and  larger  branches  the  bark  is  rough,  corrugated  and  fissured,  and  has  afermginoos 
red  colour,  with  light  coloured  excrescences.  The  Uavea  are  bi-pinnated:  ths 
pinnas  are  articulated  oppositely  on  the  general  petiole^  and  vary  firom  three  to«z 
or  seven  pairs,  according  as  they  are  taken  from  near  the  flowering  terminas  of  a 
branch,  or  below.  The  terminal  pinna  are  longer,  and  the  folioles  hu'ger  than  those 
near  the  base  of  the  leaf.  The  lecfiets  are  sub-petiolate,  obliquely  ovate  sad 
acuminate,  from  one  to  three  inches  long»  alternate  or  in  pairs  nearly  oppos^ 

*  IVom  the  red  colour  of  the  bark. 
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B.  A  pcrfsct  fiaw«r.    b.  Ctljs  spnad  open,  showing  the  piitil  Bui  ntetuiw.    e.  Flomr 
wttd  opm  •nd  pistil  rcmoTcd,  with  the  poaition  of  tna  of  ike  Btuneni  azhiUM.    A.  Sectiin  if 
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smooth,  entire,  coriaceous,  and  varying  from  three  to  five  or  six  on  a  side.  Th^ 
bark  of  the  twigs  and  younger  branches  is  covered  with  light  coloured  dots,  which 
extend  to  the  bases  of  the  peduncles  and  petioles.  Inflorescence* — The  Sassy  tree 
flowers  in  compound  spike-like  racemes  ;  that  is  to  say,  all  the  terminal  buds,  oftoi 
thirty  or  forty,  develop  as  flower  buds,  each  producing  a  raceme,  so  as  to  form 
large  panicles.  The  spikes  or  racemes  which  are  articulated  with  tiie  brandied 
flower- stems,  vary  in  length  from  three  to  six  inches,  and  when  the  flowers  are  fully 
expanded,  are  from  six  to  eight  lines  in  diameter.  The  peduncles  are  cylindrical 
and  fluted,  and  the  flowers  are  arranged  around  them  on  short  pedicels,  about  half  a 
line  to  a  line  in  length,  varying  from  100  to  400  in  number.  Their  dose  arrange- 
ment, short  pedicels  and  exsert  stamens,  give  them  somewhat  the  aspect  of  Sie 
catkins  of  some  amentacese.  The  florets  expand  nearly  equally,  which  gives  to  the 
inflorescence  of  the  sassy  a  graceful  and  plume-like  aspect.  Flowbbs. — Ckiba 
regular,  cup-shaped,  flve-cleft,  tomentose  externally.  (See  Fig.  1,  a  &)  Corma, 
Yfdvate  in  expanding,  petals  flve,  oblong  obovate,  very  tomentose  exteriorly, 
alternate  with  the  limbs  of  the  calyx,  (a  c.)  Stamens  ten,  perigynous,  exsert^ 
inserted  on  either  side  of  the  petals  (c),  fllaments  cylindrical,  smooth,  twice  the 
length  of  the  petals,  anthers  ovoid,  two-lobed,  yellow,  and  dehisce  longitudinally. 
At  the  base  of  the  petals  and  surrounding  the  pistil  are  flve  glands  (b)  about  the 
size  of  the  anthers.  PistiL — The  pistil  projects  beyond  the  corolla  (a  b),  is  as  long 
as  the  stamens,  and  consists  of  an  elongated  very  tomentose  ovary,  the  woolly 
covering  of  which  increases  its  diameter  one  half ;  and  a  stigma  sessile,  coniou^ 
smooth,  about  one-sixth  as  long  as  the  ovary,  and  furnished  at  top  with  a  rounJ 
foramen.  When  sliced  longitudinally  the  ovules  are  visible,  (d.)  Zegumes  fromtwo 
to  four  inches  long,  and  from  one  to  two  wide,  violin  shaped,  chestnut  coloured, 
coriaceous,  compressed,  obtuse  at  both  ends  when  fully  developed,  bivalved,  two  to 
five-seeded,  and  dehisce  by  the  dorsal  suture.  Seeds  have  an  oblong  oval  flattened 
shape,  are  black,  and  covered  with  a  very  gummy  transparent  substance,  analogous 
to  cerasin.  The  episperm  is  hard  and  homy,  enclosing  a  tough,  hard,  light  grey 
albumen,  nearly  surrounding  the  cotyledons,  which  are  compressed,  indurated,  and 
of  a  yellowish-green  colour. 

One  of  the  features  of  this  species  Erythrophleum  is  the  sparsity  of  fruit 
compared  with  the  abundance  of  inflorescence,  as  may  be  observ^  by  comparing 
flgures  1  and  2.  The  former  represents  but  one  branch  of  a  terminal  panicle  of 
flowers  ;  the  latter,  all  the  fruit  of  the  whole  panicle  that  reach^  maturity.  This 
habit  is  quite  common,  however,  as  noticed  in  the  horse-chestnut,  and  other 
American  trees.  The  remark  of  Mr.  Brown,  in  reference  to  the  aestivation  of 
Erythrophleum  and  Farkia,  is  true  of  this  species ;  on  a  few  of  the  spikes  the 
terminal  flowers  had  not  expanded,  others  but  partially  so,  with  the  stigma 
protruding,  in  which  the  valvate  relationship  of  the  petals  was  sufficiently  apparent. 

The  chemical  researches  relative  to  the  active  principle  of  the  bark  have  not  been 
resumed  at  this  time,  but  may  be  continued  on  another  occasion.  In  illustration  of 
the  singular  use  to  which  sassy  bark  is  put  by  the  natives,  the  following  quotation 
from  Winterbottom's  Sierra  Leone  (page  129,  vol.  i.)  may  prove  interesting  : — 

"  Upon  the  Gold  Coast,  the  ordesd  consists  in  chewing  the  bark,  with  the  prayer 
that  it  may  cause  his  [the  accused]  death,  if  he  be  not  innocent  In  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Sierra  Leone,  the  most  usual  mode  of  trial  resembles  that  by  bitter  water^ 
formerly  in  use  among  the  Jews,  and  is  called  red  water  by  the  Africans. 

"The  red  water  is  prepared  by  infusing  the  bark  of  a  tree,  called  by  the  Bulloms, 
AtooR,  by  the  Timmanees,  okwon,  and  by  the  Soosoos,  tniUeey  in  water,  to  which  it 
impaxts  a  powerfully  emetic  and  sometimes  purgative  quality.  In  some  instance* 
it  has  proved  immediately  fatal,  which  leads  to  a  suspicion  that  occasionally  soma 
other  addition  must  be  made  to  it,  as  it  does  not  appear  that  the  delicate  are  more 
liable  to  be  thus  violently  afiected  by  it  than  the  robust.  To  prevent,  however,  any 
suspicion  of  improper  conduct,  the  red  water  is  always  administered  in  the  most 
public  manner  in  the  open  air,  and  in  the  midst  of  a  large  concourse  of  people,  who^ 
upon  these  solemn  occasions,  never  fail  to  assemble  from  all  quarters,  particulariy 
the  women,  to  whom  it  affords  as  good  an  opportunity  of  displaying  their  finery  and 
taste  in  dress,  as  a  country  wake  in  England  does  to  the  neighbouring  females. 
The  accused  is  placed  on  a  kind  of  stool  three  feet  high,  one  hand  being  held  v^ 
and  the  other  on  his  thigh,  and  beneath  the  seat  are  spread  a  numlir  of  firesh 
plantain-leaves.    A  circle  of  about  seven  or  eight  feet  in  diameter  is  formed  around 
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liie  prisoner,  and  no  one  is  admitted  within  it  but  the  person  who  prepares  the  red 
wat^.    The  bark  is  publicly  exi>osed,  to  show  that  it  is  genuine.    The  operator 
first  washes  his  own  hands,  and  then  the  bark,  as  well  as  the  mortar  and  pestie  with 
which  it  is  to  be  powdered,  to  prove  that  nothing  improper  is  concealed  therein. 
When  powdered,  a  calabash  full  is  mixed  in  a  large  brass-panful  of  water,  and  is 
fltirred  quickly  with  a  kind  of  whisk,  until  covered  with  a  froth  like  a  lather  of 
wap.    A  variety  of  ceremonies  and  prayers  are  performed  at  the  same  time,  and  the 
accused  is  repeatedly  and  solemnly  desired  to  confess  the  crime  with  which  he  has  been 
<diarged.    A  little  before  he  begins  to  drink  the  infusion,  he  is  obliged  to  wash  his 
inouth  and  spit  the  water  out,  to  show  that  he  has  nothing  conceal^  in  it ;  a  Uttie 
rioe  ot  piece  of  kola  is  then  given  him  to  eat,  being  the  only  substance  he  is  allowed 
to  take  for  twelve  hours  previous  to  the  trial ;  and  in  order  to  prevent  his  obtaining 
anything  else^  he  is  narrowly  watched  by  a  number  of  people,  who  are  responsible 
for  his  conduct.    After  having  repeated  a  prayer  dictated  to  him,  which  contains  an 
imprecation  upon  himself  if  he  be  guilty,  the  red  water  is  administered  to  him  in 
s  <»dabash  capable  of  holding  about  half  a  pint,  which  he  empties  eight,  ten,  or  a 
dozen  times  successively  as  quick  as  it  can  be  filled.    It  probably  now  begins  to 
exert  its  emetic  powers,  but  he  must,  notwithstanding,  persist  in  drinking,  until  the 
rice  or  kola  be  brought  up,  which  is  easily  seen  upon  the  plantain-leaves  spread 
bdow.     Should  vomiting  not  be  caused,  and  the  medicine  prcduce  purgative  effects, 
the  x>erson  is  condemned  immediately  ;  or  if  it  be  suspected  that  the  whole  of  what 
he  has  eaten  is  not  brought  up,  he  is  permitted  to  retire,  but  with  this  reserve,  that 
if  the  medicine  produce  no  effect  on  his  bowels  until  next  day  at  the  same  hour,  he 
is  then  and  not  before  pronounced  innocent,  otherwise  he  is  pronounced  guilty. 
When  the  red  water  proves  purgative,  it  is  termed  ^  spoiling  the  red  water.'    Tlie 
utmost  quantity  which  may.be  swallowed  is  sixteen  calabashfuls  ;  if  these  have  not 
the  desired  effect,  the  prisoner  is  not  allowed  to  take  any  more.    When  neither 
vomiting  nor  purging  are  produced,  the  red  water  causes  violent  pains  in  the  bowels, 
whidh  axe  considered  as  marks  of  guilt.    In  such  cases  they  endeavour  to  recover 
the  patient  by  exciting  vomiting,  and  to  sheathe  the  acrimony  of  the  red  water  they 
give  him  raw  eggs  to  swallow.    In  some  instances  the  person  has  died  after 
drinking  the  fourth  calabash. 

^  When  the  accused  is  permitted  to  leave  the  tripod  upon  which  he  is  seated,  he 
is  ordered  to  move  his  arms  and  legs  to  show  that  he  has  not  lost  the  use  of  them. 
When  he  dies  upon  the  spot,  which  frequently  happens,  or  when  the  red  water  is 
tpoSed,  and  the  party  is  too  old  to  sell,  one  of  his  family,  unless  he  can  redeem 
himself  with  a  slave,  is  taken  and  sold." — American  Journal  of  Pharmacy. 
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COMPARATIVE  VIEW  OF  THE  CLEAVAGE  OF  CRYSTALS  AND 

SLATE  ROCKS. 

BT  JOHN  TTNDALL,  ESQ.,  F.R.S., 

Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy  in  the  Boyal  Institution. 
{Continued  from  page  194.) 

TsB  first  step  in  an  inquiry  of  this  kind  is  to  put  oneself  into  contact  with  nature 
to  seek  facts.  This  has  heen  done,  and  the  labours  of  Sharpe  (the  late  President  of 
the  Oeological  Society,  who,  to  the  loss  of  science  and  the  sorrow  of  all  who  knew 
loin,  has  so  suddenly  been  taken  away  from  us),  Sorby,  and  others  have  furnished  us 
vith  a  body  of  evidence  which  reveals  to  us  certain  important  physical  phenomena, 
ifiBociated  with  the  appearance  of  slaty  cleavage,  if  they  have  not  produced  it ;  the 
nskore  of  this  evidence  we  will  now  proceed  to  consider. 

Fossil  shells  are  found  in  these  slate-rocks.  I  have  here  several  specimens  of 
Inch  shells,  occupying  various  positions  with  regard  to  the  cleavage  planes.  They 
tte  iqneezed,  distorted,  and  crushed.  In  some  cases  a  flattening  of  the  convex  shell 
oonirs,  in  others  the  valves  are  pressed  by  a  force  which  acted  in  the  plane  of  their 
jonction,  but  in  all  cases  the  distortion  is  such  as  leads  to  the  inference  that  the 
nek  wludi  contams  these  shells  has  been  subjected  to  enormous  pressure  in  a 
diiectioii  at  right  angles  to  the  planes  of  cleavage ;  the  shells  are  all  flattened  and 
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ipcead  cnit  upon  these  ^ane*.    I  hold  In  my  hnad  a  foiml  trifcbite  rf  pg"*^ 

proporKon*.    Heie  i«  a  series  of  fiwrili  of  the  lanie  creataiei  whkli  hwe  n^nd 

Satortioit.    Some  hSTe  lain  across,  some  along,  and  soma  oWique  to  the  (OeaTagaoi 

die  ilate  in  which  they  us  found ;  in  all  cases  the  natnro  of  iJie  dirtorUoa  is  n«* 

■■  leaolred  for  iU  production  n  compreesing  forca  acUng  at  r^ht  bd^cs  to  ae 

planes  of  deavage.    As  the  creatures  lay  in  the  mud  in  the  manner  induiatea,  tt* 

Wb  of  a  ^gantic  tice  appear  to  hare  closed  upon  them,  and  squeezed  tbem  into  tt» 

thspe  yon  see.    As  further  evidence  of  the  eiertion  of  pressnre,  let  me  inttodaeelo 

TOM  noKee  a  case  of  contortion  which  has  been  adduced  by  Mr.   Sorby.    IM 

Bedding  of  the  rock  shown  in  this  figure  was 

ence  hOTfaontal ;  at  A  we  have  a  deep  layer  of  ^^ 

arad,  and  at  m  it  a  layer  of  comparatiTely  un- 

yieldiDg  gritty  material ;  b^w  that  ag^,  at 

B,  we  have  another  layer  of  the  fine  mud  of 

which  slates  are  formed.    This  mass  cleaves 

along  the  shading  lines  of  the  diagram  :  hot 

look  at  the  shape  of  the  intermediate  hed  :  it  is 

eontcRted  into  a  Berpentioe   form,   and  leada 

taadatibly  to  the  conclusion  that  the  mass  haa 

lN«n  prened  together  at  right   angles  to  the 

jSkks  of  cleavage.    This  action  can  be  eipcii- 

mentally  imitated,  and  1  have  here  a  piece  of 

day  in  wbkh  this  is  done,  and  the  same  result 

prodneed  on  a  small  scale.     The  amount  of 

ewnpreauon,  indeed,  might  be  ronghly  estimattii 

by  supposing  this  contorted  bed  m  n  to  bo 

stretched  ont;  its  length  measured  Bnd  compared 

with  the  distance  c  d;  we  find  in  this  nay  that 

tlie  yielding  of  the  mass  has  been  considerable. 
Let  me  now  direct  your  attention  to  another 
proof  of  pressure  ;  you  see  the  varying  colours 
which  indicate  the  bedding  on  this  mass  of 
slate.  Tie  dark  portion,  as  I  have  stated,  b 
gritty,  and  composed  of  comparatively  coane 
particles,  which,  owing  to  their  size,  shape,  and 
gravity,  sink  first,  and  constitute  the  bottom  of  '^ 
each  layer.  Gradually,  from  bottom  to  top  the 
coarseness  diminiahea,  and  near  the  upper 
Borfacc  of  each  layer  we  have  a  moss  of  com- 
paratively fine  clean  mad.  Sometimes  this  fine 
mud  forms  distinct  layers  in  a  mass  of  alate- 
rock,  and  it  ia  the  mud  thus  consolidated  &om 
which  are  derived  the  German  raior-itones,  ao 
much  prized  fbr  the  sharj^ning  of  surgical  inatramenti  I  have  here  an  example  of 
such  a  stone.  When  a  bed  is  thin,  the  clean  white  mud  is  permitted  to  rest,  as  in 
this  case,  upon  a  slab  of  the  coarser  slate  in  contact  with  it.  When  the  bed  is  thidc, 
it  is  cut  into  slices  which  are  cemeoted  to  pieces  of  ordinary  state,  and  thna  rendered 
Stronger.  The  mud  thus  deposited  sometimes  in  layers  ia,  as  might  be  expected, 
often  rolled  up  into  nodular  masses,  carried  forward,  and  deposited  by  the  rivers 
from  which  the  eUt«-mud  has  subsided.  Here,  indeed,  are  anch  nodules  enclosed  in 
sandstone.  Everybody  who  has  ciphered  upon  a  scliod-elate  mnst  lemeodMr  Ibe 
whitish-green  spots  wtiidi  sometimes  dotted  the  surface  of  the  slate  ;  be  win 
remember  how  his  slate-pencil  usually  alid  over  such  spots  as  if  they  were  greasy ; 
now  these  spots  are  composed  <^  the  finer  mud,  and  Utey  could  not,  on  aoeoonl  of 
their  fineness,  bite  the  pencil  like  the  surrounding  gritty  portions  of  the  slate.  Has 
is  a  beautiful  example  of  the  spots ;  you  observe  them  on  the  cleavage  aoifiMe  in 
broad  patches  ;  but  if  this  mass  has  been  compressed  at  right  angles  to  the  pUnM  of 
cleavage,  ought  we  to  expect  the  same  marks  when  we  look  at  the  edge  (rf  Om  dah  f 
Hie  nodules  will  be  flattened  by  anch  pressure,  and  we  ought  to  see  evidence  of  tids 
flattening  when  we  turn  the  slate  edgeways.  Here  itia.  The  sectioncf  aaodnleis 
a  sharp  ^pse  with  its  major  axis  parallel  to  the  cleavage.  Tliere  aie  ollwr 
examplci  i£  Um  same  nature  on  the  table  {  I  have  made  ezcniaions  to  Ute  qoaniss 
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of  Waleft  and  Comberland,  and  to  many  of  the  slate-yards  of  London,  but  the  same 
fact  iavariably  appears,  and  tlius  we  elevate  a  common  ezperienoe  of  our  boyhood 
into-  eridence  of  the  highest  signifucanoe  as  regards  one  of  the  most  important 
poUema  of  geology.  In  examining  the  magnetism  of  tiiese  slates,  I  was  led  to 
iBfer  that  these  qpots  wonM  contain  a  less  amount  of  iron  than  the  surroundings 
dark  slate.  The  analysis  was  made  for  me  by  Mr.  HamUy,  in  the  laboratory  of  Dc 
Fercry  at  the  School  of  Mines.  The  result  which  is  stated  in  this  table  justifies  the 
oonranHinn  to  which  I  hare  referred. 

ANALYSIS  07  BLATE. 


Pmrpk  Slate,  two  analyses, 

1.  Percentage  of  iron 5.85 

t.  «  "       6.13 

Mean...  5.99 


Oreenish  Slate, 

1.  Percentage  of  iron 3.24 

2.  «*  «       3.12 

Aiean*  •  •  s.  lo 


The  qiURiflty  of  iron  in  the  dark  slate  immediately  adjacent  to  the  greenish  spot  is, 
aoeordBig  to  these  analyses,  nearly  double  the  quantity  contained  in  the  spot 
]tBd£    This  is  about  the  proportion  which  the  magnetic  experiments  suggested. 

Let  me  now  remind  you  that  the  facts  which  I  have  brought  before  you  are 
ty^eal  fiusts— each  is  the  representative  of  a  class.  We  have  seen  shells  crushed ; 
ue  nnfaappy  trilobites  squeezed,  beds  contorted,  nodules  of  greenish  marl  ^ttened  ; 
and  all  these  sources  of  independent  testimony  point  to  one  and  the  same  conclusion, 
namely,  that  slate-rocks  hare  been  subjected  to  enormous  pressure  in  a  Erection  at 
r^t  aogleB  to  the  planes  of  deavage.'*' 

In  lefar^ace  to  Mr.  Sorby's  contorted  bed,  I  have  said  that  by  supposing  It  to  be 
stretefaed  out  and  its  length  measured,  it  would  give  us  an  idea  of  ^e  amount  of 
yielding  of  the  mass  above  and  below  the  bed.  Such  a  measurement,  however, 
woald  not  quite  give  the  amount  of  yielding  ;  and  here  I  would  beg  your  attention 
to  a  pomt,  the  significance  of  which  has,  so  far  as  I  am  aware  of,  hitherto  escaped 
attention.  I  hold  in  my  hand  a  specimen  of  slate  with  its  bedding  marked  upon  it ; 
the  lower  portions  of  each  bed  are  composed  of  a  comparativedy  coarse  g^tty 
matCTial,  eomething  like  what  you  may  suppose  this  contorted  bed  to  be  composed 
of.  Well,  I  find  that  the  cleavage  takes  a  bend  in  crossing  these  gritty  portions, 
and  tiMBt  liie  tendency  of  these  portions  is  to  cleave  more  at  right  angles  to  the 
bed&ig.  XiOok  to  this  diagram :  when  the  forces  commenced  to  act,  this  intermediate 
bed,  widch  though  comparatively  unyielding  is  not  entirely  so,  suffered  longitudinal 
piessme ;  as  it  bent,  the  pressure  became  gradually  more  lateral,  and  the  direction 
of  ito  desvage  is  exactly  such  as  you  would  infer  from  a  force  of  this  kind — it  is 
neither  quite  across  the  bed,  nor  yet  in  the  same  direction  as  the  cleavage  of  the 
date  aiMm  veA  below  it,  but  intermediate  between  both.  Supposing  the  cleavage  to 
be  at  right  angles  to  the  pressure,  this  is  the  direction  which  it  ought  to  take  across 
these  more  unyielding  strata. 

Thus  we  have  established  the  concurrence  of  the  phenomena  of  cleavage  and 
pressuie — that  they  accompany  each  other;  but  the  question  still  remains.  Is  this 
pressure  of  itself  sufiicient  to  account  for  the  cleavage?  A  single  geologist,  as  far  as 
I  ass  aware,  answers  boldly  in  the  affirmative.  This  geologist  is  Sorby,  who  has 
attacked  tl^  question  in  the  true  spirit  of  a  physical  investigator.  You  remember 
thedearage  of  the  flags  of  Halifax  and  Orer  Darwin,  which  is  caused  by  the  interpo- 
sition of  plates  of  mica  between  the  layers.  Mr.  Sorby  examines  the  structure  of 
ihte-voc^  and  finds  plates  of  mica  to  be  a  constituent.  He  asks  himself,  wliat  will 
be  ^  effect  of  pressure  upon  a  mass  containing  such  plates  confusedly  mixed  i^ 
hi  it?  It  will  be,  he  argues,  and  he  argues  rightly,  to  place  the  plates  with  their 
flat  surfaces  more  or  less  perpendicular  to  the  direction  in  which  the  pressure  is 
CRFted.  He  takes  scales  of  the  oxide  of  iron,  mixes  them  with  a  fine  powder,  and 
OQ  sqneenng  the  mass  finds  that  the  tendency  of  the  scales  is  to  set  themselves  at 
right  angles  to  the  line  of  pressure.  Now  the  planes  in  which  these  plates  arrange 
theoMdvee  will,  he  contends,  be  those  along  which  the  mass  cleaves. 

•  While  to  my  mind  the  evidence  in  proof  of  pressure  seems  perfectly  irresistible,  I  bv  no 
MM  assert  that  the  manner  in  which  I  have  stated  it  is  incapable  of  modification.    All  that  I 


deem  important  is  the  fact  that  pressure  has  been  exerted  ;  and  provided  this  remain  flrmj  the 
^  of  aoy  minor  portion  of  the  evidence  by  which  it  is  here  established  is  of  comparatxvelj 
litde  moment. 
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I  could  show  you  by  tests  of  a  totally  different  character  firom  those  applied  \ij 
Mr.  Sorby,  how  true  bis  conclusion  is,  that  the  effect  of  pressure  on  elongated  par- 
ticles or  plates  will  be  such  as  he  describes  it.  Nevertheless,  while  knowing  this 
fact,  and  admiring  the  ability  with  which  Mr.  Sorby  has  treated  this  qaestioii,  I 
cannot  accept  his  explanation  of  slate-cleavage.  I  believe  that  even  if  these  pLates 
of  mica  were  wholly  absent,  the  cleavage  of  slate-rocks  would  be  much  the  «ame  as  it 
is  at  present. 

I  will  not  dwell  here  upon  minor  facts — I  will  not  urge  that  the  perfection  of  the 
cleavage  bears  no  relation  to  the  quantity  of  mica  present —but  I  will  come  at  once 
to  a  case  which,  to  my  mind,  completely  upsets  the  notion  that  such  plates  are  a 
necessary  element  in  the  production  of  cleavage. 

Here  is  a  mass  of  pure  white  wax:  there  are  no  mica  particles  here;  there  are  no 
scales  of  iron,  or  anything  analogous  mixed  up  with  the  mass.  Here  is  the  self-same 
substance  submitted  to  pressure.  I  would  invite  the  attention  of  the  eminent  geolo- 
gists whom  I  see  before  me  to  the  structure  of  this  mass.  No  slate  eyer  exhibited  so 
clean  a  deavage;  it  splits  into  laminae  of  surpassing  tenuity,  and  proves  at  a  single 
stroke  that  pressure  is  sufficient  to  produce  cleavage,  and  that  this  cleavage  is  inde- 
pendent of  the  intermixed  plates  of  mica  assumed  in  Mr.  Sorby's  theory.  I  have 
purposely  mixed  this  wax  with  elongated  particles,  and  am  unable  to  say  at  the 

f  resent  moment  that  the  cleavage  is  sensibly  affected  by  their  presence — ^if  anything, 
should  say  they  rather  impair  its  fineness  and  clearness  than  promote  it. 

The  finer  the  slate  the  more  perfect  will  be  the  resemblance  of  its  cleavage  to  that 
of  the  wax.  Compare  the  surface  of  the  wax  with  the  surface  of  this  slate  from  Bor- 
dale  in  Cumberland.  Ton  ha-v^e  precisely  the  same  features  in  both :  you  see  flakes 
clinging  to  the  surfaces  of  each,  which  have  been  partially  torn  away  by  the  cleavage 
of  the  mass:  I  entertain  the  conviction  that  if  any  close  observer  compares  these  two 
effects,  he  will  be  led  to  the  conclusion  that  they  are  the  product  of  a  common  cause.* 

But  you  will  ask  me  how,  according  to  my  view,  does  pressure  produce  this 
remarkable  result.    This  may  be  stated  in  a  very  few  words. 

Nature  is  everywhere  imperfect  I  The  eye  is  not  perfectly  achromatic,  the  colours  ct 
the  rose  and  tulip  are  not  pure  colours,  and  the  freshest  air  of  our  hills  has  a  bit  of 
poison  in  it.  In  like  manner,  there  is  no  such  thing  in  nature  as  a  body  of  perfectly 
homogeneous  structure.  I  break  this  clay  which  seems  so  intimately  mixed,  and 
find  that  the  fracture  presents  to  my  eyes  innumerable  surfaces  along  which  it  has 
given  way,  and  it  has  yielded  along  these  surfaces  because  in  them  the  cohesion  of 
the  mass  is  less  than  elsewhere.  I  break  this  marble,  and  even  this  wax,  and 
observe  the  same  result:  look  at  the  mud  at  the  bottom  of  a  dried  pond;  look  to 
some  of  the  ungravelled  walks  in  Kensington  Gardens  on  drying  i^r  rain — they  are 
cracked  and  split,  and  other  circumstances  being  equal,  they  crack  and  split  where 
the  cohesion  of  the  mass  is  least.  Take  then  a  mass  of  partially  consolidated  mud. 
Assuredly  such  a  mass  is  divided  and  subdivided  by  surfaces  along  which  the  cohe* 
sion  is  comparatively  small.  Penetrate  the  mass,  and  you  will  see  it  composed  of 
numberless  irregular  nodules  bounded  by  surfaces  of  weak  cohesion.  Figure  to 
your  mind's  eye  such  a  mass  subjected  to  pressure—the  mass  yields  and  spreads  out 
in  the  direction  of  least  resistance  ;f  the  little  nodules  become  converted  into  i«^t»i««s 
separated  from  each  other  by  surfaces  of  weak  cohesion,  and  the  infaJUble  result  will 
be  that  such  a  mass  will  cleave  at  right  angles  to  the  line  in  which  the  pressure  ia 
exerted. 

Further,  a  mass  of  dried  mud  is  full  of  cavities  and  fissures.  If  you  break  dried 
pipeclay  you  see  them  in  great  numbers,  and  there  are  multitudes  of  them  so  small 
that  you  cannot  see  them.  I  have  here  a  piece  of  glass  in  which  a  bubble  was 
enclosed;  by  the  compression  of  the  glass  the  bubble  is  flattened,  and  the  sides  oC 
the  bubble  approach  each  other  so  closely  as  to  exhibit  the  colours  of  thin  plates. 
A  similar  flattening  of  the  cavities  must  take  place  in  squeezed  mud,  and  this  must 
materially  facilitate  the  cleavage  of  the  mass  in  the  direction  already  indicated. 

•  I  have  usually  softened  the  wax  by  warmicg  it,  kneading  it  with  the  fingers,  and  pressed 
it  between  thick  plates  of  dass  previously  wetted.  At  the  ordinary  summer  temperatw  tiw 
wax  is  soft,  and  tears  rather  than  cleaves  ;  on  this  account  I  cool  my  compressed  specimflDS 
in  a  mixture  of  pounded  ice  and  salt,  and  when  thus  cooled  they  split  beautifully. 

f^  It  is  scarcely  necessarv  to  say  that  if  the  mass  were  squeezed  equally  in  aU  direotioos  SO 
laminated  stmctare  could  be  produced ;  it  must  have  room  to  yield  in  a  lateral  direction. 
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Although  the  time  at  my  disposal  has  not  pennitted  me  to  develop  this  thought 
as  &r  as  I  could  wish,  yet  for  the  last  twelve  months  the  subject  has  presented  itself 
to  me  afanost  daily  under  one  aspect  or  another.  I  have  never  eaten  a  biscuit  during 
this  period  in  which  an  intellectual  joy  has  not  been  superadded  to  the  more  sensuiu 
pleasure,  for  I  have  remarked  in  all  such  cases  cleavage  developed  in  the  mass  by 
the  roUing.pin  of  the  pastrycook  or  confectioner.  I  have  only  to  break  these  cakes, 
and  to  look  at  the  fracture,  to  see  the  laminated  structure  of  the  mass;  nay,  I  have 
tiie  means  of  pushing  the  analogy  further.  I  have  here  some  slate  which  was  sub* 
jected  to  a  high  temperature  during  the  conflagration  of  Mr.  Scott  Kussell's  pre- 
mises. I  invite  you  to  compare  this  structure  with  that  of  a  biscuit;  air  or  vapour 
within  the  mass  has  caused  it  to  swell,  and  the  mechanical  structure  it  reveals  is 
pvedsdy  that  of  a  biscuit.  I  have  gone  a  little  into  the  mysteries  of  baking  while 
conducting  my  inquiries  on  this  subject,  and  have  received  much  instruction  from  a 
lady  friend  in  the  manufacture  of  puff-paste.  Here  is  some  such  paste  baked  in  this 
house  under  my  own  superintendence.  The  cleavage  of  our  hills  is  accidental 
deavage,  but  this  is  cleavage  with  intention.  The  volition  of  the  pastrycook  has 
entered  into  the  formation  of  the  mass,  and  it  has  been  his  aim  to  preserve  a  series 
of  surfoces  of  structural  weakness,  along  which  the  dough  divides  into  layers.  Puff- 
paste  most  not  be  handled  too  much,  for  then  the  continuity  of  the  surfaces  is 
brobsn;  it  ought  to  be  rolled  on  a  cold  slab,  to  prevent  the  butter  from  melting,  and 
difiVising  itse&  through  the  mass,  thus  rendering  it  more  homogeneous  and  less 
liable  to  split.  This  is  the  whole  philosophy  of  puff-paste  ;  it  is  a  grossly- 
exaggerated  case  of  slaty  cleavage. 

As  time  passed  on  cases  multiplied,  illustrating  the  influence  of  pressure  in  pro- 
ducing lamination.    Mr.  Warren  De  la  Bue  informs  me  that  he  once  wished  to 
obtain  white-lead  in  a  fine  granular  state,  and  to  accomplish  this  he  first  compressed 
the  mass :  the  mould  was  conical,  and  permitted  the  mass  to  spread  a  little  laterally 
under  the  pressure.    The  lamination  was  as  perfect  as  that  of  slate,  and  quite 
defeated  him  in  his  effort  to  obtain  a  granular  powder.    Mr.  Brodie,  as  you  are 
aware^  has  recently  discovered  a  new  kind  of  graphite:  here  is  the  substance  in 
powder,  of  exquisite  fineness.    This  powder  has  the  peculiarity  of  clinging  together  in 
little  confederacies ;  it  cannot  be  shaken  asunder  like  lycopodium ;  and  when  the  mass 
is  squeraed  these  groups  of  particles  flatten,  and  a  perfect  cleavage  is  produced.    Mr. 
Brodie  himself  has  been  kind  enough  to  furnish  me  with  specimens  for  this  evening's 
lecture.    I  will  cleave  them  before  you :  you  see  they  split  up  into  plates  which  are 
perpendicular  to  the  line  in  which  the  pressure  was  exerted.    This  testimony  is  aU 
the  more  valuable,  as  the  fiEicts  were  obtained  without  any  reference  whatever  to  the 
question  of  cleavage. 

I  have  here  a  mass  of  that  singular  substance  Boghead  cannel.*  This  was  once  a 
maB8  €i  mud,  more  or  less  resembling  this  one,  which  I  have  obtained  from  a  bog  in 
Lancaslure.  I  feel  some  hesitation  in  bringing  this  substance  before  you,  for,  as  in 
other  cases,  so  in  regard  to  Boghead  cannel,  science — ^not  science,  let  me  not  libel 
it,  bat  the  quibbling,  litigious,  money-loving  portion  of  human  nature  speaking 
thioogh  the  mask  of  science — has  so  contrived  to  split  hairs  as  to  render  the 
qualities  of  the  substance  somewhat  mythical.  I  shall  therefore  content  myself  with 
ihowhig  you  how  it  cleaves,  and  with  expressing  my  conviction  that  pressure  had  a 
gieat  riiare  in  the  production  of  this  cleavage. 

The  principle  which  I  have  enunciated  is  so  simple  as  to  be  almost  trivial;  never- 
theless, it  embraces  not  only  the  cases  I  have  mentioned,  but,  if  time  permitted,  I 
think  I  could  show  you  that  it  takes  a  much  wider  range.  When  iron  is  taken 
from  the  puddling  furnace  it  is  a  more  or  less  spongy  mass ;  it  is  at  a  welding  heat, 
snd  at  this  temperature  is  submitted  to  the  process  of  rolling:  bright  smooth  bars 
nich  as  this  are  the  result  of  this  rolling.  But  I  have  said  that  the  mass  is  more  or 
^  epongy  or  nodular,  and,  notwithstanding  the  high  heat,  these  nodules  do  not 
perfectly  incorporate  with  their  neighbours:  what  then?  Tou  would  say  that  the 
process  of  rolling  must  draw  the  nodules  into  fibres— it  does  so;  and  here  is  a  mass 
*cted  upon  by  dUute  sulphuric  acid,  which  exhibits  in  a  striking  manner  this  fibrous 
"tnusture.  The  experiment  was  made  by  my  friend  Dr.  Percy,  without  any  re- 
ference to  the  question  of  cleavage. 
Here  are  other  cases  of  fibrous  iron.    This  fibrous  structure  is  the  result  of 

*  For  which  I  have  to  thank  Mr.  George  Edmondson. 
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meduuical  treatment.  Break  a  mau  of  ordinary  iron  and  you  hwre  a  gcaaidar 
fraetuBe;  beat  the  maaa,  you  elongate  these  giainiles,  and  finally  render  the  nuM 
fibrous.  Here  are  faeces  of  rails  along  wMdb.  the  wheels  of  looomotirea  hsve  ilidsd;* 
the  grannies  have  yidded  and  become  plates.  They  ezfidiate  or  eome  off  in  toavei; 
all  iSese  effects  belong,  I  believe,  to  the  great  class  of  phenomena  of  wMdi  littf 
deavage  forms  tiie  most  prominent  example.f 

Thus,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  we  have  readied  tiie  terminatiiin  of  our  task.  I 
commenced  by  exhibiting  to  you  some  of  the  phenomena  of  crystallization.  I  haiie 
placed  before  yon  the  facts  which  are  found  to  be  associated  with  the  desva^B  of 
slate  rocks.  These  &cts,  as  finely  expressed  by  Helmholtz,  are  so  many  telesei^ 
to  our  spiritual  yision,  by  which  we  can  see  backward  through  the  night  of  uA- 
qvaty,  and  discern  the  faeces  which  have  been  in  operation  upon  the  earth'if  suzfiMB 

"  Ere  the  lion  roared. 
Or  the  eagle  soared." 

From  evidence  of  the  most  independent  and  trustworthy  character,  weoome  to  tiie 
condusion  that  these  slaty  masses  have  been  subjected  to  enormous  pressure,  and  1^ 
the  sure  method  of  experiment  we  have  shown — and  this  is  the  only  reaUy  new 
point  which  has  been  brought  before  you— how  the  pressure  is  suffident  to  prodnoe 
the  cleavage.  Expanding  our  field  of  view,  we  find  i^e  self-same  law,  whose  ibot- 
flteps  we  trace  amid  the  crags  of  Wales  and  Cumberland,  stretching  its  ubiquitoos 
fingers  into  the  domain  of  the  pastrycook  and  ironfounder;  nay,  a  wheel  cannot  rdl 
over  the  half-dried  mud  of  our  streets  without  revealing  to  us  more  or  less  of  the 
features  of  this  law.  I  would  say,  in  conclusion,  that  the  spirit  in  which  this 
problem  has  been  attacked  by  geologists,  indicates  the  dawning  of  a  new  day  for 
their  sdence.  The  great  intellects  who  have  laboured  at  geology,  and  who  hate 
raised  it  to  its  present  pitch  of  grandeur,  were  compdled  to  deal  with  the  subject  in 
mass,  they  had  no  time  to  look  after  details.  But  the  desire  for  more  exact  know- 
led^  is  increasing;  facts  are  flowing  in,  which,  while  tiiey  leave  untoudied  the 
intrinsic  wonders  of  geology,  are  gradually  supplanting  by  soUd  truths  the  imeertsin 
speculations  which  beset  the  subject  in  its  infancy.  Creolo^sts  now  aim  to  imitnte^ 
as  far  as  possible,  the  conditions  of  nature,  and  to  produce  her  results ;  the^  sre 
approaching  more  and  more  to  the  domain  of  physics,  and  I  trust  the  day  will  sooo 
come  when  we  shall  interiace  our  friendly  arms  across  the  common  boundary  of  our 
sdences,  and  pursue  our  respective  tasks  in  a  spirit  of  mutual  helpfulness,  eneonrage- 
ment,  and  goodwill. 


THE  EAELY  CLOSING.  MOVEMENT— CHEMISTS'  ASSISTANTS. 


TO  THE  EDITOB  OF  "  THE  DAILY  TELEORAPH." 

Sis, — In  your  impression  of  Wednesday  you  quote  Mr.  Lil wall's  letter  to  ChemisU 
and  Druggists,  in  behalf  of  the  extension  of  early  closing.    No  class  of  young  men 
are  more  deserving,  or  stand  in  greater  need  of  the  benefits  such  a  practice  wodd 
a€S>rd,  than  Chemists'  assistants  ;  the  very  nature  of  their  profession  is  such  as  to 
require  the  utmost  tension  of  the  mental  faculties,  in  order  accuratdy  to  disdiaige 
so  important  a  duty  as  that  of  dispensing  medicines.    It  will  be  obvious  to  all,  that 
in  order  to  relieve  the  monotony  and  anxiety  the  continual  discharge  of  such  onflnms 
duties  entail,  occasional  relaxation  is  not  only  advisable,  but  essentially  requiait& 
It  becomes,  therefore,  an  important  question  how  this  is  to  be  best  obtained.    It 
will  be  in  the  recollection  of  some  that,  in  conjunction  with  the  promoters  of  the  eariy 
dosing  movement,  an  attempt  was  made  about  two  years  ago,  by  Chemists,  to  bnag 
about  this  great  desideratum,  and  that  it  proved  a  failure  simply  because  we  ^aeed 
oursdves  in  a  somewhat  antagonistic  position  to  our  employers.    It  must  be  bone 
in  mind  that  we  stand  in  a  very  difi'erent  position  to  tradesmen  generally.    Bepnta- 

*  For  these  specimens  and  other  valuable  assistance  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Williams. 

t  An  eminent  autboritj  informs  me  that  he  believes  these  surfaces  of  weak  cohesion  to  be  das 
to  the  interposition  of  films  of  ^aphite,  and  not  to  &nj  tendency  of  the  iron  itself  to  beoome 
flbroits :  this  of  course  does  not  m  any  way  militate  agamst  the  theory  which  I  have  ventared  to 
propose.  All  that  the  theoy  reqtdres  is  surfaces  of  weak  cohesion,  howerer  produeed,  and  a 
change  of  shape  of  such  snzmoos  consaqnent  on  pressure  or  rolling. 
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tion  is  mmeifaiiig  irith  everybody,  but  it  is  eyerything  with  the  ChemiBt ;  and  this 
can  only  be  gained  l^  strict  attention  to  his  duties,  and  by  being  always  at  his  post. 
We  are  in  fact  the  public  slayes,  and  both  night  and  day  at  the  "  beck  and  call"  of 
every  one,  and  unfortunately,  this  state  of  things  is  necessary  and  inevitable.  If 
the  Chemist  quits  his  post  without  leaving  a  competent  representative,  he  endangers 
his  refutation  and  damages  his  business  ;  and,  as  few  Chemists  keep  more  than  one 
assistantt  the  difficulties  which  stand  in  the  way  of  anything  like  a  general  and 
systematic  adoption  of  early  closing  are,  as  compared  with  other  branches  of  trade, 
much  greater.    Ours  is  a  special  case,  and  requires  a  different  mode  of  procedure. 

The  plan  I  suggest  to  my  fellow-assistants  is  "  individual  action."  To  speak  in  a 
manly,  open,  candid  manner  to  their  employers,  stating  the  motives  which  impel 
them  to  such  a  course,  and  respectfully  urge  upon  them  the  necessity  of  allowing 
time  ibr  recreation  and  study,  and  I  am  persuaded  we  should  succeed!  In  my  own 
case  it  has  been  successful,  and  other  assistants  of  my  acquaintance  have  tried  the 
plan  with  the  same  result.  We  have  half  a  day  each  week,  and  every  alternate 
Sunday,  at  our  disposal,  besides  an  occasional  hour  or  two  when  convenient.  I 
flnnly  bdLieye  that  by  adopting  this  plan  we  should  gain  our  purpose. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

S€pUmib€r  2.  A  Ckeiost's  Assistant. 

SPONTANEOUS  COMBUSTION.  (?) 

TO  THB  EDITOR  OF  "  THE  TIMES." 

Sm, — The  report  of  spontaneous  fires  in'  Bedford,  as  given  in  your  columns  a 
short  time  ago,  has  naturally  given  rise  to  many  coi\jecturcs  and  theories.  Among 
these,  one  of  the  more  remarkable  is  that  the  whole  affair  may  be  regarded  as  little 
better  than  a  hoax;  others  obstinately  adhere  to  their  groundless  and  uncharitable 
suspicion  that  the  fires  resulted  from  some  mischievous  design;  while  others,  again, 
assert  that  the  medical  men  and  others  who  regarded  the  various  outbreaks  as  some- 
thing extraordinary  must  have  laboured  under  some  delusion  or  imposition.  Under 
these  drcuniatances,  I  shall  feel  obliged  if  I  may  briefly  explain  the  results  at  which 
I  have  arrived  after  a  careful  investigation  of  the  whole  affair. 

To  prevent  mistake,  it  must  be  observed  that  the  first  fire  was  clearly  the 
lesdlt  of  burning  sulphur  with  x>hosphoric  matches.  The  ignited  sulphur  overflowed 
the  vessel  containing  it,  and  set  fire  to  a  bassinette.  Of  this  there  can  be  no  doubt. 
But  afterwards  other  fires  broke  out,  and  were  witnessed  by  myself  and  many  other 
observers — ^in  broad  daylight,  observe — and,  as  I  am  perfectly  convinced,  without 
my  contact  of  flange.  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  cause  of  these  fires 
nnist  be  fbond  in  a  compound  formed  by  the  combustion  of  phosphorus  and  sulphur; 
that  this  compound,  in  vapour,  pervaded  the  house,  especially  the  linen  and  other 
textile  fabrics,  and  "  spontaneously "  (t.e.,  without  contact  of  fiame)  ignited  at 
▼inoos  intervals. 

A  distmi^aished  Chemist,  assuming  that  a  considerable  number  of  phosphorus 
hidfiv  matches  must  have  been  used,  gives  the  following  explanation:— viz.,  that 
theeombostion  of  the  phosphorus  of  the  matches  formed  phosphoric  acid,  which  was  de- 
QMBposed  by  the  sulphurous  acid  of  the  burning  sulphur  into  phosphorus  or  oxide  of 
pho^horus,  both  of  which  will  fire  spontaneously  when,  in  a  fine  state,  they  are  ex* 
poied  to  the  atmospheric  air. 

it  win  be  observed  that  the  only  point  in  which  anything  is  assumed  more  than  is 
Jw?ed  bjr  the  evidence,  is  that  of  the  quantity  of  the  matches  burnt.  The  lady 
leading  in  the  house  and  her  servant  stated,  in  evidence  before  the  coroner,  that 
flslf**  three  or  four"  matches  were  used  to  set  fire  to  the  sulphur.  But  with  so 
RbbII  a  number  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  that  the  sulphur  could  have  been  so 
rtfectoafly  fired.  I  have  repeatedly  tried  the  experiment,  and  have  not  been  able  to 
pndnce  such  a  combustion  of  sulphur,  even  with  twenty  times  the  said  number  of 
ttstdies. 

iHuing  my  experiments  on  this  question  I  have  become  acquainted  with  a 
^Mnpound  by  which  any  textile  fabric  may  be  so  affected  as  to  ignite  spontaneously 
*hen  exposed  to  the  air  ;  and  I  have  been  struck  by  the  resemblance  of  this 
^ombostion  and  its  accompanying  odour  to  the  phenomena  observed  in  the  house  in 
Home  Luie.    For  obvious  reasons  I  reserve  further  explanations  ;  but  it  appears  to 
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xne  very  probable  that  ere  long  it  will  be  discovered  that,  under  certain  fityonmble 
circumstances,  a  compound  may  be  formed,  readilj  capable  of  producbag  such  files 
as  those  which  were  recently  witnessed  in  this  town.  I  am,  &&, 

Bedford,  Sept.  13.  T.  Hbbbbrt  Babkeb,  MJ). 

[If  Dr.  Barker  can  give  a  rational  explanation  of  the  phenomena  adverted  to  in 
accordance  with  the  view  he  has  taken  of  the  subject,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  understand 
what  "  obvious  reasons"  should  deter  him  from  doing  so. — Ed.  Pharm,  Joum.} 

SALE  OF  POISONS. 


TO  TBB  BDITOR  OF  THE  TIUSS. 

Sir, — I  was  much  gratified  on  perusing  your  excellent  leader  of  the  22nd  instant 
on  the  recent  trial  of  Jane  Newton  for  having  administered  arsenic  to  her  husband, 
with  intent  to  murder  him.  I  entirely  concur  in  your  views  as  to  the  necessity  of 
restricting  the  sale  of  this  terrible  poison.  Having  devoted  some  time  to  examining 
the  evils  resulting  to  society  from  the  indiscriminate  sale  of  all  classes  of  poisom^ 
and  having  also  submitted  to  (rovemment  suggestions  for  improvements  in  the  Uw 
for  better  regulating  their  sale,  I  claim  the  indulgence,  through  the  medium  of  your 
columns,  to  Uy  before  your  readers  a  few  facts  not  generally  known. 

The  following  analysis  of  deaths  from  poison  in  England  alone,  taken  from  the 
Kegistrar-General's  Beports  for  six  years  past,  shows  some  of  the  results  arising 
from  the  present  system : — 

Years.  Males.  Pemales.  TotaL 

1848 308  261  569 

1849  290  236  526 

1850  304  249  553 

1851  275  253  528 

1852  253  300  553 

1853  270  219  489 


Total  deaths  in  six  years    ...  1700  1518  3218 

Here, .  then,  the  startling  fact  appears  that  536  persons  upon  an  average  are 
annually  poisoned— ten  in  every  week,  or  one  in  every  sixteen  hours,  irrespective  of 
those  who  die  from  the  same  means  (whose  true  cause  of  death  is  only  known  to 
those  who  possess  the  dreadful  secret  of  murder),  and  are  registered  with  those  who 
die  from  **  cause  unknown,"  "  sudden  death,"  or  by  the  "  visitation  of  God." 

On  examination  of  the  books  of  the  General  Hospital  in  Birmingham,  I  find  that 
sixty-three  cases  of  poisoning  had  occurred  in  eight  years,  and  out  of  that  number 
arsenic  had  only  been  used  in  three  instances.  The  number  of  females  was  42,  and 
males  21.  The  deaths  out  of  that  number  were  only  five,  making,  in  roonl 
numbers,  one  death  to  every  twelve  cases  of  poisoning.  It  will  not,  I  think,  he 
unreasonable  to  infer  that  the  average  deaths  from  poison,  in  proportion  to  tboie 
who  have  been  the  subjects  of  poison,  will  be  the  same  throughout  the  ooontry" 
viz.,  one  in  every  twelve.  According,  then,  to  this  computation,  we  have  another 
important  fact,  that  6432  persons  of  all  ages  annually  either  take  poison  themselTeii 
or  have  it  administered  to  them  by  others,  and  almost  in  every  instance  avowed!/ 
for  the  purposes  of  self-destruction  or  murder  by  other  parties. 

The  question  which  naturally  arises  for  solution  is — What  are  the  causes  ?  'OitJ 
may  be  divided  into  two  classes — primary  and  secondary  ;  the  one,  which  hamaa 
agency  may  control  or  mitigate  to  some  extent,  but  not  entirely  subdne^  tf^ 
diversified  in  their  character,  in  each  individual  case,  emanating  either  from  an  ideii 
a  desire,  or  a  circumstance,  uncontrolled  and  unrestrained  by  the  higher  and  betted 
qualities  of  man*s  moral  nature  ;  the  other  arising  from  the  facilities  afforded  Ibf 
giving  effect  to  such  idea,  desire,  or  circumstance.  It  is  with  secondary  caoaeii 
then,  that  we  have  to  deal,  and  I  apprehend  there  are  but  few  persons  but  will 
admit  that  the  unrestricted  sale  of  poisons  is  one  great  secondary  cause. 

In  1831  the  number  of  chemists  and  druggists  in  England  was  5S35,  while  in  1851 
there  were  3632  men  and  12  women  carrying  on  business  under  the  age  of  twentif 
years,  and  11,701  men  and  298  women  of  twenty  years  of  age  and  upward! 
(exclusive  of  15,163  surgeons  and  apothecaries),  making  a  grand  imperial  nost  of 
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BHons,  unrestricted,  uncontrolled,  and  irresponsible,  with  a  stock  in  trade 
',  to  depopulate  the  whole  continent  of  Europe. 

resent  law  for  restricting  the  sale  of  arsenic  was  passed  in  1851.  The 
amnber  of  deaths  annually  for  three  years  previous  to  this  enactment  was 
Ibr  the  three  subsequent  years  (inclusiye  of  the  year  1851)  was  523,  the 
ling  only  lessened  26  out  of  549.  This  shows  that  other  poisons  are  resorted 
r  deaths  from  poison  are  to  be  lessened  by  an  enactment,  all  those  that  are 

or  purchasable  should  be  purchased  with  difficulty  by  those  persons  who 
hem  otherwise  than  for  legitimate  purposes.  The  interests  and  general  safety 
bUc  demand  a  judicious  restriction.  An  act  like  the  present,  simply  prohibitory 
proyisions,  will  not  encompass  the  evU.  There  ought  to  be  one  judicial 
inistratiye  head  invested  with  authority  to  grant  licences,  and  armed  with 
iwers,  who  has  aU  the  poison  shops  and  poison  vendors  under  his  control 
ect  to  his  official  glance,  one  who  will  see  that  the  provisions  of  the  act  are 
heyedf  or  the  pains,  penalties,  and  forfeitures  rigidly  enforced. 
>  2nd  of  June  last  I  forwarded  tq.  Lord  Campbell,  and  also  to  Lord  Palmer- 
gestions  for  improving  the  law,  and,  fh>m  what  took  place  in  the  House  of 

the  10th  of  last  month,  the  country  may  reasonably  anticipate  that  during 
session  the  whole  system  will  be  under  the  consideration  of  Parliament, 
at  entering  into  detail  and  occupying  too  much  space,  I  may  state  that  the 
;es  to  be  derived  from  an  enactment  framed  upon  the  general  principles  con- 

the  suggestions  would  be  as  follows : — 

oppression  of  indiscriminate  poison  selling  as  it  now  exists,  and  a  restriction 
silities  for  the  commission  of  crime. 

I  number  of  dealers  would  be  diminished;  none  but  respectable  parties 
sister.  Great  caution  would  be  exercised  by  the  seller,  and  in  most  cases 
Ipal  (and  not  the  beardless  assistant  or  careless  apprentice)  would  take  the 
liBty  of  sale;  parties  who  required  the  article  for  legitimate  purposes  would 
difficulty  in  procuring  it  from  a  vendor  to  whom  they  were  known,  while 
ner  would  have  difficulty  and  trouble,  and  would  pause  ere  he  committed 
act  in  the  crime  of  murder.  Sales  would  be  less  frequent,  fewer  cases  of 
(  would  occur;  human  life  be  less  endangered,  and  society  made  more  secure. 
»  facilities  for  discovering  the  person  guilty  of  administering  poison  would 
No  person  could  then  purchase  poison  (no  matter  how  potent  and  mys- 
ti  agency)  but  the  name  of  the  purchaser  and  all  other  particulars  would  be 
Mion  of  the  authorities,  by  means  of  the  quarterly  and  other  returns,  thereby 
ietection  almost  immediate  and  certain. 

»  evidence  of  purchase  would  be  conclusive  by  production  of  the  vendor's 
book  with  the  purchaser's  and  witness's  signatures  thereto.  On  criminal 
inesses  would  be  relieved  from  the  painful  and  often  embarrassing  position 
;  important  evidence  of  the  sale  to  a  purchaser,  unsupported  by  any  corro- 
testimony. 

iths  from  accidental  poisoning,  arising  fh)m  mistakes  on  sale,  would  be  pre- 
nd  the  vendor  would  not  be  liable  to  dispense  a  deadly  poison  instead  of  a 
rient. 

mning  two-thirds  of  the  present  number  of  chemists  to  obtain  certificates^ 
al  amount  realized  would  not  be  far  short  of  £10,000— an  amount  probably 
i  to  cover  the  working  expenses  of  the  act,  inasmuch  as  the  officers  of  the 
erenue  department  might  be  employed  in  giving  effect  to  its  operation. 
uMic  good  would  be  realized  by  simple  means.  The  consumer  would  pay 
as  the  seller  would  increase  the  price  of  the  article  sold,  on  account  of  paying 
artificate, 
,  however,  in  conclusion,  ask,  why  should  John  Jones,  the  grocer,  be  com- 

pay  for  an  annual  licence  to  sell  tea  by  retail,  or  Widow  Smith  to  vend 
while  David  Bolus,  who  lives  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street,  with  his 
Masoned  with  mortar  and  pestle,  and  "  has  no  connexion  with  any  other 
qXIb  poison  to  all  comers,  and  is  exempt?  If  it  is  right  that  a  licence  should 
xl  to  the  one  to  vend  a  luxury,  it  cannot  be  wrong  to  licence  the  other  to 
BOD*    If  there  is  no  injustice,  there  is,  to  say  the  least,  an  inequality. 

I  am,  Sir,  your  most  obedient  servant, 

Walter  Wilson. 
'^tinety  Hmukvforikf  Birmingham^  Aug,  26. 
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ACCIDENTAL  POISONING  BY  STRYCHNINE. 

An  inquest  was  held  Aug.  30th,  at  the  General  Hospital,  St.  Heller's,  Jersey,  on  tiw 
body  of  Jane  Dyer,  aged  22  years.  It  appears  from  the  eyidence  that  Esther  Tynei, 
an  attendant  at  the  hospital,  had  clandestinely  taken  some  pills  from  a  bottle  in  tbs 
surgery,  and  four  were  administered  to  the  deceased,  who  complained  of  indispoaitios* 

Robert  Maddocks,  the  man-nurse,  said  that  he  was  called  up  at  10  o*dook  pji.  to 
see  Jane  Dyer,  who  was  suffering  from  spasms.  Dr.  Jones  came  shortly  afterwards, 
and  stayed  about  half  an  hour;  the  spasms  did  not  return  during  that  time.  He  ofdered 
some  opium  and  camphor  to  be  given  in  case  of  need.  About  12  o'clock  the  sftm» 
returned,  when  the  dose  ordered  by  Dr.  Jones  was  given,  whic^  gave  rdie^  and 
witness  went  to  bed.  Shortly  afterwards  he  was  again  catted,  and  was  told  she  wai 
dead.  The  bottle  from  which  the  pills  had  been  taken  was  in  the  surgery  whes 
witness  entered  the  establishment  in  May,  1856;  it  was  not  labelled,  and  was  on  tiw 
counter.    He  took  two  of  the  pills  to  try  them,  but  they  only  produced  sickness. 

X>r.  Jones  stated  that  be  never  made  up  a  strychnine  pill,  and  none  to  his  knoww 
ledge  had  ever  been  made  there;  when  they  were  required  for  patients  tb^  were 
obtained  from  a  chemist,  and  were  kept  by  the  man-nurse  under  lock  and  key;  ud 
the  only  way  in  which  he  could  account  for  the  pills  being  in  the  surgery  was,  tint 
when  tibe  last  man-nurse  died  probably  this  bottle  was  taken  into  the  surgeiy. 

From  the  report  of  the  post-mortem  examination  and  the  analysis  read  Ij  Br. 
Jones,  it  appears  that  traces  of  strychnine  were  found;  some  of  the  pills  contained 
la  the  bottle  from  which  those  given  to  deceased  were  taken  also  were  analyzed,  ai 
well  as  experiments  made  with  them  on  live  rabbits,  &c.,  from  which  Dr.  Jones  was 
of  opinion  that  strychnine  had  been  taken,  which  produced  tetanic  ^anns  and 
ultimately  death. 

The  verdict  of  the  Jury  was,  that  <<  Jane  Dyer  had  died  from  the  efl^ts  d 
accidental  poisoning,  having  taken  four  strychnine  pills  which  had  been  given  tD 
her  by  Esther  Tyrrel,  the  said  Tyrrel  being  ignorant  of  the  substance  o£  which  Hbef 
were  composed." 

ACCIDENTAL  POISONING  BY  BLACK  DBOP. 

A  MELANOHOLT  and  fatal  accident  has  occurred  at  Weymouth,  Dorset,  liy  the 
substitution  of  *'  black  drop  "  for  '*  black  draught."  From  the  evidence  elicited  at 
the  inquest,  we  learn  that  on  Thursday,  Sept.  11th,  Augustus  Broughton,  scmof 
Colonel  Broughton,  living  near  Weymouth,  complained  of  headache.  Mra.  Broqj^fatoo 
accordingly  wrote  to  Mr.  Barling,  chemist,  as  follows: — "Please  send  an  apoieot 
draught  for  a  diild  eleven  years  of  age."  Mr.  Barling  being  alMsent,  the  note  was 
given  to  one  of  his  apprentices,  John  Lundie,  aged  twenty,  who  told  James  Banatt, 
a  lad  of  thirteen,  to  fill  a  bottle  with  "black  draught,"  instead  of  which  he  filled  it 
with  "  black  drop,"  and  gave  it  to  Lundie,  who  labelled  it  "  black  draught,"  and  gare 
it  to  Mrs.  Broughton's  maid.  At  nine  o'clock  this  poor  child  took  the  &tsd  dose  firom 
the  hands  of  his  mother,  and  immediately  became  comatose.  Mr.  J.  lithgow  wai 
sent  for,  but  could  render  no  assistance,  and  death  took  place  in  an  hour.  Apoilr 
mortem  examination  was  made  by  Messrs.  Lithgow  and  Thompson,  ftom  which  tb^ 
conclude  that  the  death  of  the  deceased  was  caused  by  the  administration  of  a  pi'^ 
paration  of  opium.  The  following  is  the  verdict  of  the  jury: — "We  find  that  the 
deceased,  Augustus  Broughton,  came  to  his  death  from  the  effects  of  a  preparatkio 
of  opium  being  administered  to  him  instead  of  black  draught,  the  mistake  barlag 
occurred  through  the  want  of  care  on  the  part  of  John  Lundie  and  James  Bsirat^ 
two  servants  in  the  employ  of  Mr.  Barling,  chemist  and  druggist ;  and  the  juiy  ateo 
wish  to  express  their  disapprobation  of  allowing  young  men  in  the  employ  of  droggirtB 
to  dispense  medicine  untU  they  are  properly  qualified  by  experience  to  do  sa* 

POISON  BY  MISTAKE. 


TO  THS  BDITOE  OF   "THE  TIMES." 

Snty— -The  letter  of  "  An  Oxford  Clergyman,"  in  your  paper  of  to-day,  ealli  ftv* 
reply  from  me.  With  the  spirit  of  your  remarks  I  fully  concur.  None  can  dedlt 
more  than  myself  that  some  measures  may  be  adopted  to  prevent  the  feu^ 
accidents  which  have  too  frequently  occurred.  I  think,  however,  that  nothing  ^ 
be  devised  stronger  than  the  responsibility  which  heaiily  weighs  im  ev^ry  Drw*^' 
establishment. 
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I  ''Oxford  ClergTman,"  who  is  bo  wiUiog  to  ^lighten  the  puhlic  concerning 
J  oGTairs,  might  have  inquired  into  the  facts  of  the  case  before  committing 
» paper. 

^  18  a  large  one,  and  has  been  conducted  in  such  a  manner  as  to  insure  the 
)<af  numeroua  customers,  and  that  from  all  classes,  notwithstan^ng  the 
payed  from  *'  two  of  these  poor  people  that  this  is  not  the  first  mistake  that 
nd  ;**  and  the  assurances  that  I  have  had  during  the  five  days  which  ha^e 
inee  the  melanchc^jr  death,  conyince  me  that  the  fueling  of  confidence 
My  establishment  has  consisted  for  about  two  years  past  of  two  assistants 
pprentice  John  Lundie.  In  six  months  the  hrtter  will  hare  completed  the 
ii8.iq;»prentioeshipv  and  from  his  steady  habits,  his  knowledge  of  ^armacj 
Hide  in  general,  I  am  sure  he  is  quite  compete  to  undertake  any  situatioo. 
[jBndie,  so  well  qualified,  I  thought  myself  justified  in  doing  with  one 
and  taking  an  {^prentice.  The  youth  I  took,  it  is  true,  was  young,  but  of 
aior  attainments,  and  well  qualified  to  perform  the  duties  required  of  him. 
s(t  in  my  shop  an  assistant  perfectly  qualified  to  perform  his  duties^  an 
«  within  six  months  of  being  out  of  bis  time,  and  the  youth  Bairatt,  who 
me  on  trial  I  was  absent  from  the  shop,  but  on  the  premises,  and  within 
i  twenty  minutes  to  one  till  a  quarter  to  two  o'clock,  during  which  time  I 
[famer,  and  during  that  time  the  order  from  Mrs.  Broughton  was  presented 
IT  which  required  no  further  judgment  in  the  matter  than  merely  regulating 
A.  bottle  of  the  proper  size  was  selected  to  be  filled ;  but,  alas  I  poison 
I  instead. 

OKiespondent's  information  extends  further  than  the  evidence  given  at  the 
That  evidence  was  to  the  effect  that  I  was  able  to  exculpate  myself,  for  I 
he  riiop  in  charge  of  competent  assistants.  I  could  show  that  the  aperient 
nui  in  its  place,  properly  labelled,  and  the  Mack  drop  in  its  plaice  out  of  the 
1  in  a  cupboard  properly  labelled,  the  strenglii  being  written  in  plain 
so  tiiat  on  its  being  shown  to  one  of  Colonel  Broughton's  sons  at  half-past 
friday  morning,  he  read  it  across  the  counter  without  any  difficulty,  and  I 
(W  that  I  had  recently  cautioned  the  youth  as  to  the  strength  and  dose  of 
pit,**  the  drug  with  which  the  black  drop  was  compared  to  indicate  its 
My  assistant  was  also  able  to  show  at  the  inquest  that  when  the  order 
was  otherwise  engaged  in  the  shop.  These  being  the  facts,  I  think  I  have 
>>zequest  their  insertion  in  The  Timea,  to  rebut  the  attacks  of  the  **  Oxford 
n,"  w^ch  attack  I  think  the  sad  misfortune  which  has  happened  does  not 

I  am,  your  obediait  servant, 
ndk,  Sqtt.  16.  THOMAa  Barujxq* 

mmmsssssssssssssssm  II  I  I  ^gaaggg 
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TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Dte8  frou  Guano. — A  correspondent  writes  as  follows  :— "  Sir, — While  on 
the  Continent  lately,  I  was  shown  two  new  dye-stuffii,  said  to  be  obtainei  from 
*•  guano.'  The  first.  Alloxan^  between  a  white  and  primrose  colour,  and  in  a  crystal- 
line state;  if  moistened  and  rubbed  on  the  hand,  in  about  seven  to  ten  minutes 
it  readies  from  a  beautiful  delicate  rose  colour  up  to  an  intense  crinuoHf  diffi- 
cult to  be  got  off  the  hand  but  with  ammonia,  to  which  it  readily  yields.  From 
this  is  prepared  Mwrexide,  in  appearance  like  crushed  lac  (for  dyeing)  ;  and  tlds, 
being  miscible  with  water,  is  the  most  applicable  preparation  in  dyeing.  Being  a 
foreigner,  I  could  not  obtain  as  much  information  as  I  could  have  wished,  and  there- 
fore must  trouble  you  to  give  me  a  few  words  in  your  valuable  journal  concerning 
them.  I  noticed  in  your  last  that  the  two  aforesaid  preparations  were  exhibited 
among  the  *•  Chemical  Specimens '  at  the  Parisian  Exhibition." 

S?he  two  substances  named  have  long  been  known  as  products  derived  from  uric 
which  is  one  of  the  constituents  of  guano. — Ed.] 

8.  U,  J.  (Leamington). — Valerianate  of  Zinc  is  a  pearly  white  salt,  having  a  fiunt 
odour  of  valerianic  acid,  and  a  metallic  astringent  taste.  It  is  soluble  in  about  160 
parts  of  cold  water,  and  much  more  soluble  in  alcohol.  The  solution  has  an  add 
reaction.  If  diluted  sulphuric  acid  be  added  to  it,  and  the  mixture  distilled,* 
volatUe  fatty  acid  (valerianic  acid)  passes  over,  which  may  be  recognised  by  its 
smell,  and  by  its  not  yielding  a  bluish-white  precipitate  on  bSng  added  to  a  conoeih 
trated  solution  of  acetate  of  copper.  On  burning  some  of  the  siJt,  oxide  of  zinc  will 
be  obtained,  to  which  the  appropriate  tests  may  be  applied. 

E,  E,  (Weymouth). — "  Camphine  "  is  highly-rectified  oil  of  turpentine.  There  ii 
a  patented  article  sold  under  the  above  name,  which  is  made  by  passing  the  vapour 
of  oil  of  turpentine  through  caustic  solutions  of  potash  or  soda,  or  through  sulphuric 
acid. 

Grey.— (1.)  Take  two  tablespoonfuls  every  three  hours,  if  occasion  requires.— (S.) 
Yes. — (3.)  Dr.  Hbfhiann  is  the  Professor  at  the  College  of  Chemistry,  which  is  ooe 
of  the  best  schools  for  Analytical  Chemists. — (4.)  It  is  becoming  very  common  for 
Pharmaceutical  Chemists  to  sell  photographic  apparatus  and  chemicals. 

Enquirer  (Preston). — Seidlitz  powders  are  exempted  from  stamp  duty  ;  the  other 
label  alluded  to  is  liable,  as  the  remedy  is  reconmiended  for  a  particular  compUioi 

A  Student  (Newcastle-on-Tyne).— Beet-Root  Suoab.— The  following  is  an  out- 
line of  the  manufacture.  The  roots  are  washed,  rasped,  and  pressed.  The  jnioe 
thus  extracted  is  then  defecated  by  boiling  it  with  a  portion  of  slaked  lim^  bot 
baryta  has  in  some  cases  been  substituted  for  lime.  The  defecated  syrup  is  deco- 
lourized with  animal  charcoal,  and  afterwards  concentrated  until  it  crystallizes. 

Botanist  (Narbeth). — (1.)  London  PAarmocopona,  published  by  Churchill,  9s,— (^) 
Ainsworth's  Dictionary, 

J.  O,  (Lower  Clapton).— (I.)  Graham's  Modem  Domestic  Medicine,— (2).  Tfiidw* 
Ferri  Persulphatis.  We  know  of  no  formula  ;  the  persulphate  of  iron  is  ftrmediB 
the  process  for  ferri  peroxydum  hydratum. 

Communications  have  been  received  from  Mr,  Beaton,  Mr,  L3waU,  Mr,  J,  LttPf* 
"  A  Member;* "  Senex,"  Mr,  Pontent,  ''M,B.P.8,,"  and  T.  B,  Groves,  which  will  receive 
attention. 


Erratum.— In  the  September  number,  page  200,  lines  10  and  11  should  I*'*    I 
been  placed  at  the  bottom  of  page  199. 

Instructions  from  Members  and  Associates,  respecting  the  transmission  of 
the  Journal,  to  Mr.  Smith,  Secretary,  17,  Bloomsbury  Square,  before  th« 
20th  of  the  month. 

Advertisements  (not  later  than  the  23rd)  to  Mr.  Churchill,  New  Buf 
lingtoa  Street.  Other  communications  to  the  Editor,  15,  Langfaii'* 
Place. 
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The  Board  of  Health. — The  Faculty  of  Medicine. — Colleges  of  Medicine,  Surgery, 
and  Pharmacy. — The  Examinations. — i'he  Practice  of  Pharmacy.— Officers 
of  Health. — The  Sale  of  Poisons. — Secret  Medicines. — The  Vetermary  Art. 

No  person  is  permitted  by  law  to  pjractise  Medicine,  Surgery,  Pharmacy,  or 
ihe  Veterinary  Art.  in  Switzerland,  wjthout  a  license  obtained  from,  or  under 
the  authority,  o^  the  CouncIL  of  State  (Conseil  d'Etat),  such  license  being 
grants  only  after  examination,  or  other  evidence  of  capacity  admissible  in 
ipecial  cases. 

With  regard  to  the  precise  terms  of  the  law,  and  the  police  regulations  under 
which  it  is  enforced,  each  Canton  is  under  a  separate  local  jurisdiction ;  but  the 
laws  which  prevail  in  the  Canton  of  Greneva  may  be  taken  to, represent  in  all 
essential  particulars  those  of  the  country  generally  in  the  afiairs  of  the  medical 
profession. 

No  person  not  a  native  of  the  Canton  can  present  himself  for  examination 
without  the  authority  of  the  Council  of  State. 
The  examinations  are  public  and  gratuitous. 

CancUdates  for  examination  in  Medicine  or  Surgery  must  possess  a  degree  of 
Doctor,  or  a  title  equivalent  to  it  in  a  reco^ized  university  or  academy.  As 
tiiere  are  no  universities  in  Switzerland,  uie  profession  is  dependent  upon 
foreign  sources  for  scientific  education. 

There  is  a  Board  of  Health,. which,  under  the  authority  of  the  Council  of 
State,  watches  over  everything  which  relates  to  the  public  health  and  the 
observance  of  medical  laws  and  regulations. 

Thb  Boabb  of  Health  is  one  of  the  auxiliary  commissions  of  the  department 

of  Justice  and  Police.    It  is  composed  of  a  Councillor  of  State  (President),  a 

Vice-President .  of  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  (Vice-President),  a  Doctor  of 

Medicine,  a  Surgeon,  and  a  rharmacien,  elected  by  the  Council  of  State ;  a 

Doctor  of  Medicine,  a  Surgeon,  and  a  Pharmacien,  elected  each  by  his  College ; 

a  Veterinary  Surgeon,  elected  by  the  Council  of  State.    The  above  members 

(except  the  President)  are  elected  for  three  years,  and  are  re-eligible.    The 

Secretary,  unless  a  member  of  the  Board,  must  be  approved  by  the  Council  of 

State.    The  Board  of  Health  meets  at  least  once  a  monibji,  and  is  summoned  by 

the  President.    It  takes  cognizance  of  all  matters  relating  to  the  public  health 

tnd  medical  law,  and  is  consulted  by  the  Council  of  State  in  all  departments  of 

loedical  police.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  Board  to  suggest  propositions  advantageous 

to  the  public  health ;  to  take  precautions  against  the  prevalence  of  epidemics 

and  contagious  maladies ;  to  promote  vaccination,  and  check  small-pox ;  to 

superintend  the  instruction  and  examination  of  midwives,  dentists,  orthopedists, 

and  office's  of  health,  ■  the  registration  of  deaths,  the  visitation  of  shops  where 

medicines  ai>e  sold ;  to  take  cognizance  of  the  diseases  of  cattle,  hydrophobia, 

fircy,  and  glanders ;  to  suggest  preventive  measures  ;  to  provide  for  the  means 

to  be  resorted  to'in  cases  of  suspended  animation  &om  drowning,  &c.    The  Board 

of  Health  presents  to  the  Council  of  State  an  annual  report  of  its  proceedings, 

^iiich  is  communicated  to  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  at  a  general  meeting.    It 

also  prepares  a  register  of  the  Doctors,  Pharmaciens,  and  all  other  persons 

authorized  by  law  to  practise  any  branch  of  the  healing  art.    The  internal 

affittrs  of  the  Board,  with  regard  to  die  respective  duties  of  the  members,  are 

•ettled  by  bye-laws. 

The  sale  of  poisons,  except  in  the  case  of  medical  prescriptions,  is  under 
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police  regulations.  Hie  sale  or  announcement  of  secret  remedieci  is  forbidden, 
unless  by  special  authority  of  the  Board  of  Health.  The  Board  of  Health 
is  charged  with  the  responsibility  of  visiting  Pharmaceutical  establishments 
at  least  once  in  the  year,  to  ascertain  the  purity  or  otherwise  of  the 
drugs.  These  visits  are  performed  by  two  members,  one  of  whom  must 
be  a  Fharmacien,  and  they  take  place  m  presence  of  a  Commissioner  of  Police 
or  the  Mayor  of  the  commune.  The  Board  of  Health  settles  the  regula- 
tions to  be  observed  in  reference  to  drugs  or  medicinal  preparations  found  to 
be  deteriorated  or  badl^r  prepared,  making  a  distinction  between  franduleDl 
sophistication,  want  of  skill  in  the  preparation,  and  deterioration  by  keeping. 

Teo:  Faculty  of  Medicine  is  composed  of  Doctors  of  Medicine,  Doctors  of 
Sureenr*  and  Fharmaciens  l^all^  admitted  to  practise  their  profession.  H  is 
divided  into  a  College  of  M^edicine,  a  College  of  Surgery,  and  a  College  of 
Hiarmacy.  It  has  a  President,  being  a  member  of  the  Council  of  State,  and  a 
Vice-President,  elected  by  the  Council  of  State  from  the  Faculty. 

Physicians  and  Surgeons  legally  in  practice  in  neighbouring  states,  and  Hvii^ 
near  the  frontier,  are  admitted  to  practise  within  the  Canton  near  their  resi- 
dence, unless  individually  prohibited  by  the  Council  of  State. 

The  Council  of  State  may  grant  to  a  Doctor  of  Medicine,  or  of  Surgery,  or  a 
Pharmacien,  known  by  a  distinguished  practice,  the  ri^ht  to  estaUiah  himself 
andjpractise  in  the  canton  without  passing  the  examination. 

The  Faculty  of  Medicine  has  a  President,  being  a  Member  of  the  Councfl  of 
State,  and  a  Vice-President,  a  member  of  the  Faculty,  elected  by  the  Council 
of  State.  The  Faculty  meets  at  the  smnmons  of  the  President,  and  keeps 
minutes  of  its  proceedings.  The  functions  of  Secretary  are  performed  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Health,  or  by  a  junior  member  of  the  Board,  or  i& 
default  by  a  member  of  the  Faculty  appointed  by  the  President.  Each  Colkfie 
is  presided  over  by  the  President  or  Vice-President  of  the  Faculty,  or  in  case 
of  their  absence  by  a  member  of  the  College.  Each  College  keeps  nmnites 
of  its  sittings,  and  all  minutes  are  deposited  with  the  Board  of  Health. 

General  Conditions  for  the  three  Colleges  constituting  the  Faculty  ofMedidne. 

The  Examinations. — Admission  to  any  one  of  the  Colleges  (with  the 
exception  above  stated)  is  only  granted  after  examination.  Candidates  fiff 
such  admission  must  apply  to  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Health,  and 
frimish  certificates,  the  validity  of  which  is  ascertained  by  the  Board.  A  Boaid 
of  Examiners  is  appointed  when  occasion  requires.  The  President  or  the  Vice- 
President  of  the  Board  of  Health  presides,  and  Ae  President  fixes  tJie  day  saA 
hour  of  the  examination*  Each  vivd  voce  examination  is  of  two  hours^  duration 
and  is  terminated  by  a  vote  as  to  admission  or  rejection.  The  President  taket 
the  opinion  of  the  Board  at  the  first  examination-— 

1st.  Whether  the  candidate  is  admitted,  and  authorized  to  proceed  to  tiie 
second  trial. 

2nd.  Whether,  in  case  of  non-admission,  the  rejection  ia  absolutet,  or  the 
examination  adjourned  to  any  specified  time. 

Similar  miestions  are  put  at  each  succeeding  examination.  The  Board  deli" 
berates  wiui  closed  doors,  the  majority  deciding  each  question ;  but  in  case  of 
an  equality  of  votes,  the  examination  is  adjourned  to  a  mture  dayi  not  exooedbg 
one  month. 

The  dedsion  of  the  Board  is  immediately  communioated  to  the  caadidaie} 
also  to  the  Council  of  State  by  the  President. 

The  admission  takes  place  at  a  general  meeting  of  the  FaooHy,  and  after  ttl 
announcement  by  the  President  the  candidate  muces  a  dedaration,  of  whiehtht 
following  is  a  translation,  and  attests  it  with  his  sL^ature:— ^I  dedare  IM 
I  am  acquainted  with  the  laws  and  regulations  relative  to  tlve  praotioe  of  oMdi* 
cine  in  the  Canton  of  Geneva,  and  I  undertake  to  conform  to  taem  nith  hooov 
and  loyalty.** 
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PrefideDi  ihea  ddivera  to  the  candidate  a  copy  of  the  register  of  the 
I  of  State,  which  confers  upon  him  the  right  to  practise  in  the  Canton, 
Msifies  to  which  of  the  Colleges  he  is  adnutted. 

Special  Regulations  for  each  of  the  three  Colleges* 

icon. — ^Hie  Board  of  Healtii  appoints  the  Board  of  Examiners,  con- 
of  a  Doctor  of  Medicine  and  a  Surgeon,  being  members  of  that  board, 
!ee  members  of  the  College  of  Medicine.  A  fharmaden,  being  a  mem^ 
tite  Board  of  Health,  takes  a  part  in  the  first  examination.  The  Pre- 
aor  Vice-President  of  the  Board  of  Health  presides, 
candidate  passes  three  examinations  on  the  subjects  usually  comprised  in 
oal  education,  which  it  is  needless  here  to  enumerate. 
IBBY. — ^The  Board  of  Examiners  is  constituted  like  that  above  mentioned, 
sting  three  members  of  the  College  of  Surgery  for  three  members  of  the 
)  of  Medicine,  and  the  examinations  comprise  all  that  is  required  for  a 
1  qualification. 

■MACT. — Candidates,  unless  they  have  been  received  by  a  Foreign  School 
rmacy  legally  constituted,  must  pass  four  years  of  apprenticeship  and 
iars  of  study  in  a  Foreign  School,  or  six  years  of  apprenticeship  in  a 
■cy  legally  established,  two  of  which  at  least  must  be  m  a  Foreign  Esta- 
ant.    Two  years  of  study  in  the  Faculty  of  Sciences  or  in  tJie  second 

of  the  preparatory  studies  of  the  Academy  of  Geneva,  may  count  as  one 
.  %  Foreign  School 

Board  o£  Health  appoints  the  Board  of  Examiners,  consisting  of  five 
on  of  the  College  of  Pharmacy,  of  whom  one  at  least  is  a  member  of  the 
of  Health.    The  President  or  Vice-President  of  the  Board  of  Health 

SI. 

first  examination  is  on  general  Materia  Medica,  Botany,  Natural  His* 
uid  Physics,  especially  in  their  application  to  Pharmacy.  This  examina- 
aving  been  passed,  the  candidate  is  required  to  perform  a  chemical  ana* 

0  be  completed  by  a  certain  day,  in  a  convenient  place  appointed  by  the 
,  a  report  of  which  he  furnishes  in  writing.  Two  members  of  the  Board 
{Minted  to  confer  with  the  candidate  during  the  process,  and  to  assist  in 
dnon  as  to  his  merits.  The  result  being  satisfactory,  the  Board  proceeds 
t  second  oral  examination,  which  relates  chiefly  to  Chemistry  and  its  ap^ 
on  to  Pharmacy.  The  candidate  is  then  required  to  perform  a  chemico- 
nalysis — such  as  the  detection  of  a  poison  in  the  contents  of  the  stomach— 
regolations  similar  to  those  stated  respecting  the  former  analysis ;  and  he 
tmish  a  written  report  describing  the  process.  The  second  trial  having 
lassed,  the  Board  proceeds  to  the  third  and  last  examination,  which  relates 
'  to  the  practical  details  of  Chemistry  and  Pharmacy. 

1  PftAoncB  OF  Pharmact  is  exclusive  of  every  other  branch  of  the  heafing 
N'evertheless  the  Council  of  State  ma^,  within  such  limits  as  may  appear 
%  authorize  Physicians  and  Surgeons  in  the  Canton  to  prepare  and  sell 
ines  for  those  patients  who  reside  in  districts  where  there  is  no  Pharmaden. 
irsons  practismg  Pharmacy  by  virtue  of  this  authority,  Pharmaciens^ 
riate,  and  Herboristes,  are  subject  to  the  established  regulations  of  the 

of  Health  with  reference  to  the  names  and  classificatbn  of  the  difierent 
and  other  substances  which  they  keep  for  sale;  and  must  always  be  pro* 
witii  the  weights  legally  authorised  in  the  Canton, 
rmaciens  are  required  to  keep  copies  of  all  prescriptions  which  they  have 
ssd,  retaining  the  originals  for  a  year  at  least,  unless  the  author  of  any 
iption  applies  for  it,  or  the  patient  requires  it  for  use  in  a  finreign  countrj« 
fter  of  these  cases,  the  I^armacien  retains  a  copy,  with  the  date,  the  names 
I  patient  and  the  prescriber,  so  as  to  be  able  to  refer  to  It  at  any  future 

rhannaciens  alone  may  dispense  medical  prescriptions,  make  and  sell 
rations,  mixtures  of  drugs  and  combinations  for  medicmal  use*     Thfisn 
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alone  can  sell  retail  simple  drugs  which  are  poisonous  or  dangerous,  and  not 
used  in  the  arts. 

The  same  Pharmacien  cannot  be  proprietor  or  director  of  more  than  one 
establishment.  In  case  of  decease,  or  on  the  demand  of  a  Pharmacien  on 
account  of  illness  or  absence,  the  superintendent  or  assistant  who  has  the  charge  of 
the  business  must  apply  to  the  Board  of  Health  for  authority  or  sanction,  'miich 
is  granted  for  a  limited  time  after  the  capability  of  the  applicant  has  been  ascer- 
tained. For  this  purpose  the  Board  of  Health  appoints  three  Pharmaciens  as 
examiners,  of  whom  the  senior  presides  ;  and  having  subjected  the  candidate  to 
a  general  examination  in  Pharmacy,  they  furnish  a  report  in  writing  to  the 
Board  of  Health. 

Officers  of  Health  (Officiers  de  Sant^)  have  a  limited  medical  qualification. 
They  are  not  allowed  to  perform  any  important  surgical  operation  without  the 
assistance  of  a  Surgeon,  unless  in  cases  of  great  urgency ;  and  they  can  only 
fumiph  medicines  to  their  patients  by  the  special  permission  of  the  Board  of 
He^th,  and  under  regulations  similar  to  those  m  force  with  regard  to  Physicians 
and  Surgeons  in  rurtu  districts.  There  are  only  six  of  this  class  of  practitioners 
in  the  Canton  of  Geneva. 

Th£  Sale  of  Poisons. — Poisonous  substances  and  plants  must  be  kept  in  s 
separate  part  of  the  premises,  and  cannot  be  sold  without  a  label  stating  the 
name  and  quality  of  the  substance,  the  name  and  address  of  the  vendor,  the 
date,  the  quantity  sold,  and  the  purpose  to  which  it  is  to  be  applied.    The  name 
in  full  of  the  purchaser  must  be  signed  in  a  book  provided  by  a  commissioner 
of  police  or  a  mayor ;  in  case  the  purchaser  cannot  write,  the  vendor  must 
attest  the  fact,  and  sign  for  him.    Poisons  may  only  be  delivered  to  persons  well 
known  to  the  vendor,  unless  sanctioned  by  the  written  authority  of  a  doctor, 
an  officer  of  health,  a  commissioner  of  police,  or  a  mayor,  which  evidence  must 
be  preserved.    These  substances  cannot  be  sold  to  children  less  than  twelve 
years  of  age,  unless  furnished  with  a  written  order,  properly  si^ed.    The 
registers  and  written-  orders  must  be  produced  on  the  requisition  of  the 
competent  authorities. 

These  precautions  are  not  applicable  to  medical  prescriptions,  written  in  doe 
form,  dated,  and  signed  by  a  doctor  or  officer  of  health ;  and  the  entry  of 
wholesale  orders  in  tne  ledger  supersedes  the  necessity  of  entry  in  the  poison- 
book. 

The  classification  of  substances  and  compounds,  with  reference  to  the  sale  of 
poisons,  is  defined  in  five  tables,  which  are  ordered  to  be  suspended  or  fixed  in 
the  warehouses  of  Pharmaciens,  Druggists,  and  Herboristes.  They  are  revised 
every  three  years  by  the  Board  of  Health,  and  submitted  again  for  the  approba- 
tion of  the  Council  of  State.  Principals  are  responsible  for  the  acts  of  their 
assistants. 

The  regulations  relating  to  the  sale  of  poisons  are  to  be  inserted  entire  at  the 
head  of  the  register  of  poisons  sold. 

T ABLE  1,— Simple  Drugs  (poisons)  which  only  Pharmaciens  may  sell  retail,  b<it 
which  other  persons  may  sell  wholesale,  under  the  prescribed  regulations. — Aconitei 
Belladonna,  Bryony,  Cantharides,  Cevadilla,  Hemlock,  Colchicum,  Colopynthf 
Cocculus  Indicus,  Stramonium,  Digitalis,  Euphorbium,  Ergot  of  Bye,  St.  Igia^ 
Bean,  Gratiola,  Hellebore,  Ipecacuanha,  Jalap,  Henbane,  Nightshade^  Nux  V^omic*» 
Bue,  Savine,  Scammony,  Squill,  Staphysacre. 

Table  H.  contains  a  long  list  of  drugs  and  preparations  which  may  be  sold  by  ^ 
persons  without  restriction. 

Table  HI. — Preparations  (poisons)  which  only  Pharmaciens  may  sell  retail,  bw 
which  other  persons  may  sell  wholesale,  as  above. — Preparations  of  AntimooTf 
Silver,  Bromine,  Iodine,  Mercury,  Grold,  Zinc  ;  Creosote,  Cherry-laurel  Wateri 
Burnt  Sponge,  Essence  of  Bitter  Almonds,  Essence  of  Rue,  Extract  of  BhatanT* 
Croton  Oil,  Oil  of  Malcfem,  Milk  of  Sulphur,  Magistery  of  Bismuth,  Morphine  and 
its  salts,  Opium,  Caustic  Potash,  Quinine  and  its  salts,  Besin  of  Jalap,  StiychoiQ^ 
and  its  salts,  Yeratrine  and  its  salts. 
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Table  IV. — Poisonous  Substances  used  in  the  Arts,  which  may  be  sold  by  other 
persons  as  well  as  Pharmaciens,  wholesale  or  retail,  but  subject  to  all  the  precautions 
of  registration  in  the  poison-book^  &c.— White,  Bed,  and  Yellow  Arsenic,  Black 
Arsenic  (fly -poison),  White  Cyanide  of  Potassium,  Iodine  and  its  combinations, 
Xntrate  of  Silver,  Phosphorus,  Corrosive  Sublimate. 

Table  Y. — Poisonous  Substances  used  in  the  Arts,  of  which  the  sale  by  others  as 
irell  as  Pharmaciens  is  permitted,  subject  to  the  precautions  above  stated  in  the 
first  paragraph. — Citric,  Muriatic,  Nitric,  Nitro-muriatic,  Oxalic,  Tartaric,  and 
Salphoric  Acids;  Yellow  Prussiate  of  Potassium,  Gamboge,  Salt  of  Sorrel,  SiUphate 
of  Copper. 

The  term  wholesale  is  understood  to  apply  to  the  sale  of  articles  to  those  who 
bay  to  sell  again.  Consequently  the  simple  drugs  and  poisonous  or  dangerous 
preparations  in  Tables  I.  and  III.  can  only  be  sold  wholesale  to  Druggists,  Phar- 
maciens, or  Medical  men. 

Secbbt  Bemedies. — The  announcement  or  sale  of  secret  remedies  without 
i^cial  authority  from  the  Board  of  Health  is  strictly  prohibited.  Every 
application  for  such  authority  must  be  addressed  to  the  President  of  the  Board 
<n  Health,  accompanied  by  the  formula  and  a  sample  of  the  remedy.  The 
authority  is  personal  and  for  a  limited  period.  In  case  of  breach  of  the  conditions, 
it  may  be  withdrawn  at  any  time.  Applications  for  renewal  must  be  made  at 
least  three  months  before  the  expiration  of  the  time  of  the  license. 

The  Yetebinabt  Art. — ^No  person  is  allowed  to  practise  the  Veterinary  Art 
without  a  license  of  the  Council  of  State.  This  Is  granted  after  the  passing  of 
■an  examination.  The  Board  of  Health  appoints  the  Board  of  Examiners, 
^xmsisting  of  a  Doctor  of  Medicine,  a  Surgeon,  a  Pharmacien,  and  two  Veteri- 
nary Practitioners.  The  regulations  respecting  the  examination  are  similar  to 
those  aboye  stated  with  reference  to  the  other  branches  of  the  healing  art,  the 
subjects  being  appropriate  to  the  veterinary  profession, 

From  the  above  abstract  of  the  laws  relating  to  the  medical  profession  in 
Switzerland,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  precautions  adopted  for  the  protection  of 
life  and  health  against  the  casualties  ot  ignorance,  quackery,  and  poisoning 
(whether  criminal  or  accidental),  are  not  confined  to  the  higher  branches  of  the 
medical  art,  but  comprehend  all  departments  of  medicine  in  the  broadest  sense 
of  the  term.  The  Grovernment  takes  cognizance  of  every  act  performed,  and 
every  remedy  supplied  for  the  relief  and  cure  of  disease,  and  the  Board  of 
health,  comprising  some  of  the  most  eminent  members  of  the  Faculty,  is 
consulted  in  every  case  of  doubt  or  difficulty.  The  general  regulations  are 
founded  on  the  medical  laws  of  France,  with  such  modifications  as  the  require- 
ments of  the  locality  rendered  necessary.  The  Board  of  Health  was  first 
iq;mointed  in  January,  1845. 

The  division  of  labour  in  the  profession  has  had  the  effect  of  raising  up  an 
intelligent  and  qualified  class  of  practitioners  in  each  department,  the  result  of 
which  is,  as  we  are  informed,  that  the  several  duties  of  all  classes  are  in  general 
iitisfiictorily  performed.  Mistakes  and  accidents  are  of  rare  occurrence,  and 
criminal  poisoning  is  kept  in  check  by  the  precautions  under  which  poisons  are  sold. 
The  relative  position  of  medical  men  and  pharmaciens  is  satisfactory,  as  they 
mntually  assist  each  other  in  the  performance  of  their  public  and  professions 
Mes,  while  each  class  maintains  its  independence.   Many  years  ago  the  custom  of 

g'yinff  medical  men  a  percentage  on  prescriptions  prevailed  in  a  few  instances, 
^  It  tnis  is  now  altogether  discontinued,  and  any  collusion  of  a  mercenary  nature 
tt  discountenanced  as  unprofessional.  The  Vice-President  of  the  Board  of 
Hetlth  at  the  present  time  is  a  Pharmacien.  Under  the  circumstances  above 
detailed,  it  will  be  seen  that  sources  of  jealousy  between  medical  men  and  the 
^in)en8ers  of  their  prescriptions  scarcelpr  exist.  "  Counter  practice"  is  not  pre- 
vuent,  except  to  a  very  limited  extent,  in  casual  and  exceptional  cases. 
While  we  are  enabled  on  good  authority  to  give  a  favourable  report  of  the 
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general  operalion  of  the  laws  relating  to  the  medical  profession  in  Switseriand, 
there  is  one  circumstance  of  recent  occorrence  which  is  a  soorce  of  some  anxiety 
and  dissatisfaction.  For  several  jears  past  the  Govemment  has  shown  a  ten- 
dency to  party  bias  in  the  appointments  coming  within  its  jarisdiction — in  other 
'woria^  to  use  professional  patronage  for  raising  political^  capitaL  This  dis- 
position was  shadowed  forth  by  degrees  in  some  appointments  of  minor 
importance,  but  did  not  assume  a  serious  aspect  imtd  a  recent  occurr^ioe 
Inrought  almost  the  entire  profession  into  collision  with  the  Grovemment.  One 
of  the  most  eminent  physicians  in  Geneva  was,  during  the  early  part  of  the 
present  year,  dismissed  from  an  office  which  he  had  held  for  upwsirds  of  twenty 
years,  as  senior  physician  to  a  lunatic  asylum.  It  is  needless  here  to  detail  the 
circumstances  whidi  were  used  as  a  pretext  for  this  act,  or  to  giye  the  names  of 
liie  parties  concerned ;  but  it  will  be  sufficient  to  state  that  a  memorial,  signed 
by  almost  the  entire  medical  profession  in  the  Canton  of  Geneva,  was  pres^ted 
to  the  Phj^sician  who  had  been  so  displaced,  expressing  sympathy  with  him,  and 
reflecting  in  strong  terms  on  the  injustice  of  the  treatment  which  he  had  received, 
and  which  was  attributed  entirely  to  political  bias. 

The  Government  resented  this  candid  expression  of  opinion  as  an  act  of  in- 
edbordination,  and  dismissed  from  other  offices  two  of  those  ifdio  had  signed  tb 
memorial,  revising  to  sanction  the  appointment  of  any  who  had  thus  ideoii6ed 
themselves  with  that  party.  By  this  act  of  deipotism  on  the  part  of  a  radied 
Government,  the  number  of  medical  men  at  its  disposal  for  situations  in  public 
institutions  was  reduced  to  about  five,  whose  politics  being  on  the  ''libenl" 
nde,  and  who  for  obvious  reasons  had  not  signed  the  memorial.  In  tUs 
dilemma,  the  Grovemment  has  appointed  a  Surgeon  to  the  office  of  Pl^sidan  to 
one  institution,  and  has  given  to  one  Physician  the  superintendence  of  twoift- 
Stitutions  for  want  of  a  second  Physician  duly  qualified,  politically  as  well  as 
^ofessionally.  Subordinate  offices  have  been  fiilled  on  the  same  pinciple* 
This  arbitrary  conduct  has  called  forth  remonstrances  and  protestations  on  the 
part  of  the  profession,  and  the  conflict  which  ensued  has  led  to  a  mptme 
between  the  Government  and  the  Faculty  of  Medicine.  We  are  infi>nttea  M 
a  total  repeal  of  the  existing  medical  laws  has  been  threatened,  in  which  event, 
the  Medical  profession  would  be  thrown  open,  subject  only  to  the  will  vA 
pleasure  of  the  Government  in  the  distribution  of  patronage.  The  public  wooM, 
of  course,  sufler  as  much  as  the  profession  if  such  a  state  of  aflfairs  ritovld 
continue,  as  the  qualifications  of  Medical  Practitioners  must  inevitably  dete- 
riorate under  a  Government  in  whose  estimation  professional  talent  and  ment 
have  less  weight  than  political  subserviency. 


LEGISLATION  AGAINST  POISONING. 

Wb  have  before  us  an  extensive  and  rather  interesting  collection  of  extitf^ 
colled  firom  the  newspapers  within  the  last  four  or  five  weeks,  representing 
ever^  imaginable  shade  of  opinion  on  the  difficult  and,  at  the  present  taia^ 
exciting  question — How  can  poisoning  be  prevented?  Some  ot  the  wnl0KS 
recommend  restrictions,  varying  in  intensity,  on  the  sale  and  use  of  TpoBOOB] 
others  are  opposed  to  any  legislative  interference;  and  each  argmnent  '^ 
founded  upon  some  fact  or  hypothesis,  which,  when  sifted  and  viewed  nade^ 
another  aspect,  wears  a  diflerent  complexion.  Hence  the  conflicting  opbiflp^ 
on  a  subject  of  the  greatest  importance  to  the  public,  and  on  which  all  pait>^ 
desire  the  same  result — namely,  the  public  safety. 

We  have  also  before  us  in  type  several  fresh  cases,  to  add  to  the  hit  ^ 
recorded  poisonings  or  attempts  at  poisoning,  among  which  is  the  case  of  a  i^ 
who,  failing  to  obtain  poison,  jumped  out  of  window.  We  have  not  attempted  to 
collect  all  the  instances  which  have  occurred,  but  merely  give  a  short  account  9i 
inch  80  have  h^pened  to  come  under  our  notice* 
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la  contemplaUng  the  apparently  increasing  prevalence  of  poisoning  at  the 
present  time,  and  tlie  corresponding  publicity  siven  to  all  the  circumstantial 
details,  with  ex  post  facto  lectures  or  essays,  lowing  how  in  each  case  the 
catastrophe  mi^t  have  been  prevented,  two  inquiries  naturally  suggest  tiiem- 
fldtres :— First,  Does  this  publicity  tend  to  encourage  poisoning,  by  pomting  out 
tiie  varions  modes  in  which  it  may  be  done  ?  Secondly,  Is  the  prevaJence  of 
poiBoning  to  be  taken  to  denote  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  amount  of 
crime,  or  has  science,  with  the  aid  of  the  press,  brought  to  light  deeds  of 
daxkness  which  formerly  escaped  detection,  and  also  substituted  a  refined  and 
deanlj  mode  of  destruction  for  the  razor,  the  rope,  and  the  bludgeon  ?  The 
answer  to  these  questions  might  afford  a  clue  to  the  solution  of  the  practical 
difficulty,  namely,  the  decision  as  to  the  mode  in  which  the  subject  ought  to  be 
dealt  with  by  the  Legislature. 

That  the  familiarity  of  the  public  mind  with  all  the  minutias  and  disgusting 
varieties  of  crime  has  an  evil  tendency,  is  proved  by  daily  experience.  The 
recurrence^  of  certain  offences  immediately  after  an  exposure  has  taken  place, 
leads  to  the  suppontion  that  crime  is  conta^ous,  and  m  fact  it  often  assumes 
Ihe  character  of  an  epidemic.  But  in  this  a^e  of  intellectual  improvement, 
when  books  and  newspapers  are  read  by  the  miUion,  while  the  press  is  free,  and 
a  demand  exists  for  exciting  information,  the  notoriety  of  passing  events  is 
aoavcndable.  The  acting  of  Jack  Sheppard  may  be  prohibited,  and  the  pub- 
Ikthers  of  immoral  books  may  be  sent  to  prison,  but  as  long  as  the  police  reports 
tte  ahed  forth  in  aU  their  naked  impurity,  the  criminal  student  is  nirnished  with 
a  complete  clinical  course  of  instruction,  of  which  a  comparatively  small  portion 
is  devoted  to  the  science  of  poisoning.  However  undesirable  may  oe  the 
pQblioation  of  these  atrocities,  we  doubt  the  practicability  of  their  suppression ; 
Dut  the  supply  of  all  commodities  being  regulated  by  the  demand,  the  demand 
for  means  of  destruction  wUl  call  forth  such  instruments  or  expedients  as  the 
adrancement  of  art  and  sdence  for  the  time  being  may  afford,  and  consequently 
the  circulation  of  this  kind  of  knowledge  should  be  discourag^  as  much  as 
posmble.  We  believe  the  only  practicaole  check  upon  the  crime  consists  in 
tiurowing  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  clandestine  purchase  of  poison,  and 
denaing  the  most  effectual  means  for  its  detection.  This,  then,  is  the  problem 
to  be  solved,  and  the  difficulty  consists  in  attaining  the  object  desired,  at  the 
msme  time  steering  dear  of  any  practical  absurdity  which  would  render  the 
•dieme  inoperative.  A  correspondent  in  the  Times  (Oct.  7)  makes  the  following 
M^geation : — 

"  That  the  sale  of  certain  poisons  (to  be  set  forth  and  specified)  be  restricted  and 
Segidated  by  another  act  framed  upon  the  following  general  principles  : — 

"  That  a  person  be  appointed  to  act  as  commissioner,  to  carry  the  act  into  operation, 
vith  power  to  make  rules,  orders,  and  regulations,  and  to  appoint  such  officers  as  he 
inay  deem  necessary,  subject  to  the  approval  of  Her  Majesty's  Treasury. 

^  That  no  person  shall  sell  any  poison  restricted  by  the  act  without  having  first 
Obtained  a  license  to  sell* 

"That  the  commissioner  shall  have  AiU  power  to  grant  such  number  of  licenses  in 
woj  one  town  or  place  as  he  may  think  advisable,  regard  being  had  to  the  number  of 
fte  inhabitants  and  their  requirements.'' 

Anol^er  correspondent  (Oct.  9)  suggests — 

^  That  every  one  inquiring  for  any  quantity  of  laudanum  or  other  medicine  of  a 
poiaonona  nature  (whether  in  one  or  more  doses)  be  refused,  unless  he  be  accompa- 
llsd  hy  a  Mend  who  can  furnish,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  vendor,  full  information 
ffoa  all  points  respectuig  which  he  may  think  fit  to  inquire;  and  farther,  that  before 
liodving  the  medicine  the  purchaser  and  friend  shall  enter  their  names  and  ad- 
itanea,  and  apecify  the  name  and  quantity  of  the  article  supplied,  witli  its  intended 
oi^ect,  in  a  book  kept  for  that  purpose  by  the  chemist  and  druggist,  such  entries 
Iwuig  attested  by  the  assistant  in  attendance.  . 
"  AU  written  applications  for  such  medicines  must  state  the  purpose  for  which  they 
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are  required,  and  be  endorsed  by  the  authority  of  some  one  in  the  medical  profes- 
sion, whose  signature  may  be  authenticated  by  direct  communication  in  case  of  any 
doubt  existing  as  to  its  being  genuine." 

Both  of  these  suggestions  involve  the  necessity  of  adopting  a  schedule  oF 
poisons,  and  defining  the  boundary  line  between  dangerous  and  safe  substances. 
This  is  attempted  in  the  law  relating  to  poisons  in  Switzerland,  and  on  reference 
to  the  classified  list  of  substances  (page  252  of  this  number)  and  the  list  of  articles 
comprised  in  our  Materia  Medica  and  an  ordinary  druggist's  stock,  the  extreme 
intricacy  of  the  subject  is  manifest.  It  is  also  too  much  to  expect  that  every 
straw  bonnet-maker  requiring  a  pennyworth  of  oxalic  acid,  or  a  servant  want- 
ing (( spirit  of  salt''  for  cleaning  pans,  should  obtain  a  medical  certificate. 

We  have  received  the  following  from  Mr.  Boberton : — 

• 

ON  THE  SALE  OF  POISONS. 

BT  MB.  JAMES  BOBEBTON. 

An  observer  of  the  wants  of  the  age  will  nofc  fail  to  perceive  that  certain  imporUnt 
questions  in  political  and  social  economy  are  continually  coming  to  the  sorfaoe^ 
which  require  to  be  intelligenliy  and  fearlessly  dealt  with. 

In  the  latter  department  sanitary  science  holds  an  important  position,  and  is  en- 
gaging a  large  shiure  of  attention.  Yet  recent  events  appear  to  show  that  precau- 
tionary and  preventive  measures,  in  a  certain  direction,  have  to  a  considerable  extent 
been  practically  lost  sight  of.  The  indiscriminate  and  too  often  reckless  supply  xt 
poisons  to  the  public,  suggests  a  forcible  illustration  of  this  assertion.  And  this 
appears  to  me  a  question  which  loudly  demands  our  attention. 

That  the  dispensers  and  purveyors  of  the  means  of  cure  should  be  in  so  manj 
instances  the  unreflecting  and  incautious  agents  of  the  instrument  of  death,  is  an 
anomidy  which  at  first  sight  is  diflScult  to  conceive. 

Whilst  sueh  a  state  of  tilings  continues,  I  venture  to  assert  that  a  standing  re- 
proach is  attached  to  the  Pharmaceutical  body  of  this  country;  and  at  the  present 
moment,  in  the  estimation  of  the  intelligent  and  reflecting  portion  of  the  public,  it 
may  in  fact  be  said  to  be  at  a  discount.  I  have  repeatedly  heard  it  said  that  the 
Chemist  is  at  full  liberty  with  certain  precautions,  such  as  labelling,  &c.,  to  supplf 
anything  which  is  asked  for. 

To  this,  however,  I  unhesitatingly  demur,  and  reply  that  in  such  cases  he  should 
lose  sight  of  his  commercial  relation  in  the  discharge  of  a  moral  obligation. 

At  the  present  time,  the  discretionary  power  of  each  individual  Druggist  is  tfal 
only  safeguard  recognized;  and,  excepting  in  the  case  of  arsenic,  the  law  interpose! 
no  barrier.  But  unless  we  are  faithfiil  to  the  trust  reposed  in  our  hands,  the  laV 
will  assuredly  step  in,  and,  it  may  be,  impose  a  somewhat  inconvenient  and  vexatiotf 
restriction.  This  intimation  we  have  already  had.  What,  then,  should  be  oar 
course?  My  reply  is,  let  us  in  this  matter,  as  weU  as  in  that  of  education,  take  the 
initiative  ourselves.  A  high  responsibility  and  moral  obligation  rests  upon  us  as 
a  body.  We  cannot  possibly  ignore  it.  If  we  attempt  to  do  so  we  are  verily  cul- 
pable, and  shall  bring  disgrace  and  discredit  upon  our  profession. 

The  practical  suggestion  which  I  would  make  is,  that  the  Parmaceutical  Society} 
in  its  oflScial  capacity,  should  take  this  matter  up.  Its  influence  and  power  hate 
already  been  acknowledged  by  the  recent  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons 
on  the  Adulteration  of  Food  and  Drugs. 

I  believe  an  earnest  recommendation  from  the  Council  for  the  total  suppression  cf 
the  sale  of  those  substances  which  are  usually  employed  in  criminal  poisoning 
addressed  to  every  Pharmaceutical  Chemist,  and  also  to  every  Druggist  in  the  king- ' 
dom,  would  receive  the  attention  which  the  importance  of  such  a  subject  deserves. 

I  do  not  intimate  here  the  terms  on  which  I  think  such  a  suggestion  should  he 
framed;  but  I  would  simply  say,  let  it  be  definite  and  unmistakable  in  its  characMt* 
i^d  I  cannot  but  think  that  it  would  carry  with  it,  to  a  large  extent,  the  force  9td 
'  weight  of  its  own  necessity. 

At  all  events,  I  believe  that  such  a  protest  and  recommendation  would  exert  att 
amount  of  moral  influence  which  would  certainly  be  productive  of  good. 

111»  Ojffordrstreety  Afanekester, 
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WhUe  we  agree  with  Mr.  Boberton  in  the  opinion  that  the  Pharmaceutists 
ihemselves  onght  to  take  the  initiative,  we  cannot  go  so  far  as  to  recommend 
lie  adoption  of  his  sweeping  prohibition  against  the  sale  of  poisonous  sub- 
itances  m  general.  The  following  is  an  authentic  copy  of  an  order,  with  the 
>mission  of  the  names  and  addresses : — 


October^  1856. 


Mrs.  will  thank  —  to  send,  well  packed,  so  as  to  bear  the  railway  carriage,  to 

SIo.  — — — —  the  following  articles  : — 

1  Qaart  Imp.  of  the  Solution  of  the  Acetate  of  Morphia,  doable  the  strength  of  Landauum 

1  Quart  of  Landannm  , 

1  Quart  of  Salvolatile 

1  Pint  of  Sp.  iEther.  Co. 
26  Dozen  of  the  Acetate  of  Morphia  Pills,  ^  grain  in  each  pill. 

There  are  few  Chemists  having  an  extensive  business  who  have  not  occa- 
donally  received  similar  orders ;  and  the  demand  for  oxalic  acid,  "  salt  of 
lorrel,''  white  precipitate,  sugar  of  lead,  and  other  poisons,  for  legitimate  pur« 
poses,  is  such  as  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  the  total  suppression  of  the  sale. 

Mr.  John  Beaton  takes  an  opposite  view  of  the  subject,  and  objects  to  legis- 
ation  altogether ;  he  says : — 

^  A  great  deal  has  been  said  and  written  lately  about  '  poison  selling,'  by 
persons  who  seem  to  have  very  little  knowledge  of  the  subject.  From  my  own 
izperience  I  really  cannot  see  any  benefit  likely  to  arise  from  legislation,  while  it 
NT onld  produce  much  inconvenience  and  annoyance,  as  so  large  a  portion  of  our  most 
raloabLB  medicinal  agents  and  chemicals  used  for  the  purposes  of  trade  and  art,  are 
9f  a  poisonous  character,  and  thus  to  draw  the  line  for  legislation  I  do  not  think 
practicable.  I  consider  the  proper  remedy  is  to  secure  fit  and  competent  persons  to 
^Usdiarge  die  obligation  the  Chemist  owes  the  public.  The  Pharmaceutic^  Society 
pee-eminently  fulfils  the  important  end  that  was  required  of  it,  in  correcting,  igno- 
xance,  supplying  a  high  standard  of  qualification,  and  thus  enlarging  moral  responsi- 
Uii^.  And  unfortunately,  the  Act  of  Parliament  which  governs  the  Society  does 
not  compel  Chemists  to  be  members  of  the  Institution,  and  therefore  many  are  not 
saltject  to  its  wholesome  enactments.  If  the  Legislature  will  but  extend  the 
audiority  and  powers  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society,  I  believe  the  great  and  crying 
evil  of  the  so-called  '  poison  selling '  would  soon  have  a  sound  and  practical  remedy. 

*^l74,ShoredUch,  Sept.,  1856." 

One  of  the  most  practical  and  well -written  articles  which  we  have  seen  on 
subject  is  a  letter  to  the  Times  of  Sept.  19,  signed  F.  E.  P.,  Bath.  The 
utthor  need  not  have  hesitated  to  append  his  name  to  a  document  which  shows 
on  the  &ce  of  it  evidence  of  much  experience  and  reflection,  and  which  we 
tliink  it  desirable  to  republish : — 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  TIMES. 

Sib, — The  Times  is  the  mirror  of  public  opinion.  The  more,  therefore,  does  it 
bdioTe  those  interested  in  any  matter  canvassed  in  its  columns  to  endeavour  that  it 
thiU  present  a  faithful  and  undistorted  reflection  of  the  subject  brought  forward. 
Ifow,  when  a  needful  reform,  after  having  long  been  vainly  agitated,  succeeds  at 
length  in  fastening  hold  of  the  public  attention,  then  a  danger  always  arises  lest 
pverioiis  inactivity  should  be  followed  by  precipitate  action,  as  though  the  fault  of 
wing  nothing  were  to  be  atoned  by  the  folly  of  over  doing  ;  and  rash  and  hasty 
nieRSQres  are  apt  to  be  urged  forward,  which  shoot  as  far  beyond  the  mark  as  previous 
^Illation  had  fallen  short  of  its  duties.  Then  is  the  time  for  those  practically 
CttrerBant  with  the  subject  to  come  forward  with  their  experience,  and  contribute 
vbat  they  may  towards  the  formation  of  a  just  and  enlarged  judgment,  lest^ 
pcndyenture,  the  forthcoming  law,  strained  too  far,  should  snap  in  the  attempt  to 
ipply  it,  and  recoil  in  augmented  mischief. 

.  It  is  desired  to  regulate  the  sale  of  poisons  so  as  to  prevent,  as  far  as  the 
^terfection  of  human  means  can  prevent,  the  recurrence  of  such  accidents  as  have 
*^ned  of  late  the  annals  of  pharmacy;  and  I  venture  to  say  that  every  respectable 
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member  of  the  trade  would  tej^ce  at  the  adrent  of  a  law  whicli  would  tee  lilaiihxn 
the  onerous  and  harastmg  respoosibiUty  whidh  attends  the  uawdoomd  ditcratkn  at 
present  vested  in  him. 

But  what  are  these  poisons,  the  indiscriminate  sale  and  use  of  which,  axe  uoiatfA  to 
be  restrained  ?    Is  the  law  expected  to  render  a  definition  of  what  ooiurtitiitea  pawn 
in  general,  or  to  g^ve  a  catalogue  raisonn^  of  the  drugs  which  are  to  fisJl  imder  tbis 
legal  designation?    If  the  latter  were  done,  our  course  would  Joe  plain  and  eanr ;  bat 
tl^  problem  is  how  to  do  it  ? — ^for  the  attempt  will  throw  our  legislators  back  190Q 
the  question— What  is  a  poison  ?    With  respect  to  arsenic,  laudanum,  pmMic  add 
and  the  like,  no  doubt  can  arise.    But  there  is  a  large  class  of  drugs  which  niijtik  be 
called  semi-poisons— i.  e.,  drugs  which  have  not  the  reputation  of  being  poiioiioiu^ 
yet  which,  and  in  no  large  doses,  would  as  effectually  destroy  life  as  mtir  more 
notorious  congeners — e.  g.,  salt  of  tartar,  liquor  of  potass,  ammonia,  te.    Are  these 
to  be  considered  as  poisons?    Yet  the  danger  of  accidents  is  even  gi^ter  fhm  lliem 
than  fix>m  their  better  known,  and  ther^ore  more  dreaded  and  gtuyeded  idkm. 
Again,  there  is  another  class  of  poisonous  chemicals,  the  deadly  nature  of  iHiich,€n 
the  principle  that  familiarity  breeds  contempt,  is  marked  to  the  public  appFduoMn 
by  &e  fact  of  their  frequent  recurrence — sudi  as  Titriol  and  o£ELlic  addy  ^diichiie 
of  daily  use  in  the  scullery,  salts  of  lemon  and  of  sorrel  for  removing  iron  monldi) 
chloride  of  lime  for  bleaching  linen,  &c,  of  which  there  are  many  establishmeots 
that  vend  annually  some  thousands  of  packages.    Many  deadly  chemicals,  too^  are 
of  regular  and  customary  use  in  the  arts,  such  as  su^uxic  and  other  powafU 
adds,  cyanide  of  potassium,  bichloride  of  mercury,  &c.    Othen  are  extesmiefy  «ed 
for  domestic  requirements,  as  the  essential  oil  <^  almonds,  for  perfuming  ponidai, 
&c    In  brie^  if  all  deleterious  drugs  are  to  be  placed  under  lock  and  key,  and  tUr 
sale  hedged  round  with  operose  and  prohibitive  formalities,  a  druggist's  sbopviD 
become  one  vast  cupboard,  ilnd  his  customers— if  any  patient  enough  to  undergo  ti» 
ordeal  still  remain  to  him — will  be  applicants  at  a  bireau  de  poUee, 

The  scope  of  these  remarks  is  this : — If  the  sale  of  poisons  is  to  be  dealt  with  \fj 
law,  then  the  law  must  either  give  a  list  of  the  poisons  to  which  it  allies,  in  wlieh 
case  it  must  be  a  law  for  regulating  the  sale  of  certain  poisons,  or  it  nrast  ghes 
definition  of  what  a  poison  is,  and  leave  it  to  the  discretion  of  the  retailer  to  deddB 
what  drugs  fhll  under  the  category.  The  latter  proceeding,  I  think,  both  yon,  Gir, 
and  your  readers  will  pronounce  to  be  unfiur,  obnoxious,  and  most  Inei^edieBt. 
The  former  course,  therefore,  beset  as  it  is  with  difficulties,  alone  remains.  VtAMft, 
however,  a  list  of  deadly  poisons  might  be  drawn  up,  whidi  should  be  the  sulgect  d 
special  enactment,  leaving  the  bulk  of  deleterious  drugs  to  be  dealt  witii  in  a  more 
general  manner. 

But  to  interpose  serious  difficulties  in  the  way  of  procuring  poisonoiis  drugs  iMi 
are  and  which  must  be  generally  used,  will  orHy  open  the  door  to  evasions,  dM 
the  very  end  sought  to  be  attained,  and  lead  to  an  infinitude  of  mischievous  ooaie- 
quences  which  would  render  the  last  state  of  the  matter  worse  than  the  fint;  foe 
people  will  not,  for  the  sake  of  any  theoretic  notions  of  perfection,  be  d^Munsdthe 
enjoyment  of  things  which  custom  has  rendered  necessary.  A  sense  of  iigustioe  aod 
anger  at  what  would  be  regarded  as  an  tmnecessary  interference  with  their  freedom 
of  action  would  be  responded  to  on  the  part  of  the  retailer  by  attempts  to  redmi  the 
wrong.  There  is  an  instinctive  hatred  in  the  English  noind  against  evervthing 
which  savours  of  continental  police  regulations,  and  this  sentiment,  be  it  zi|kt<'' 
wroi^,  must  be  taken  into  account  in  any  law  which  is  expected  to  work  ireU* 
Englishmen  must  be  legislated  for  as  Englishmen,  not  as  Prussians  or  AustoiDi* 
Let  law  by  all  means  do  what  is  practicable  and  practical,  but  not,  by  tAtaUBSl^ 
too  much,  lose  all. 

On  the  whde,  I  am  afraid  that,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  of  the  deadlier  dfi|>> 
such  as  strychnine,  prussic  add,  and  the  like.  Parliament  can  do  little  to  xdisfB*' 
of  our  responsibilities;  neither  do  I  conceive  it  to  be  at  all  necessary  for  the  f^ 
interest  that  we  should  be  relieved  of  the  burden.  Certainly  no  sufficient  casekM 
been  made  out  against  us.  Every  pursuit  has  its  percentage  of  risk  and  aofidH^' 
But,  considering  that  the  entire  business  of  the  dru^st  is  a  successful  muaaofoM 
of  risks,  I  maintfun  that  the  proportions  of  acddents  to  the  risks  inotvnd  tf 
incomparably  less  in  the  drug  trade  than  in  any  other  walk  of  life;  and  that  wetf^ 
fiurly  entitled  to  be  ccmsidered  as  emphatically  the  careful  and  cautioiis  men  of  tte  c^' 
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shMBki  if  Bttljeet,  like  other  men,  to  leoi  ons  of  lassitiide,  when  neither  bodj 
i  eaa  act  with  its  ciiitomarj  Tigoor.  Men  of  other  prafessiont  scaioelj  realiae 
^  Ue  anaous  and  arduoiii  poaition,  eapeciallj  if  his  tcade  be  of  any  magnitode, 
iail/  to  wend  his  way  throngh  a  maze  of  red4iot  ploaghshajoe— «  sword  of 
m  ever  hoyexing  oTor  his  hmd.  Upon  the  correctness  of  his  ererj  tenth 
nda  prohablj  the  issue  of  life  or  deaiJi.  One  fiital  blnoder,  and  the  chances 
i  he  isaraine(f  man  for  life,  for  a  trade  rareljrecoyers  from  iJie  shock  inflicted 
ft^miifbrtune;  and  sach  an  event  may  occur  through  no  firait  of  the  principal 
m  in  spite  of  his  utmost  yigilance.  He  is  at  the  mercy,  not  cnly  of  his  own 
■ates,  hot  of  the  carelessness  or  wilfulness  of  a  purchaser.  The  wonder 
If  not  that  accidents  happen,  but  thAt  they  happen  so  sddom.  After  sdl,  no 
ed  can  be  devised  which  will  affi>rd  protection  to  the  public  superior  to  that 
a  derived  from  sdf-interest,  which  is  the  very  prind^  to  which  in  the  last 
lU  penal  enactments  address  themsdves;  and  if  a  druggist  disregards  such 
aiid  immediate  consequences  of  carelessness,  neither  would  he  be  made 
i  hy  any  amount  of  more  uncertain  and  remote  legal  penalties, 
ondnsion,  then,  at  which,  upon  a  review  of  the  whole  bearings  of  the  case,  I 
ipdled  to  arrive  is,  that  the  end  desired  alike  by  yourself,  by  your  numerous 
indents,  and  by  the  public^viz.,  safety — wiU  be  best  secured  by  adhering  to 
H^  tboiHsh  not  quite  to  the  letter,  of  Parson  Dale's  maxim,  *'  Qwieta  quam 
■SMTC."  I  have  the  honour  to  remain,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

r8ipL  19M.  F.  E.  P. 

ftOowing  observations  in  an  article  in  the  Atlas  have  attracted  some 


I  not  very  wonderful  that  among  twenty-seven  millions  of  people  it  should 
laSy  happen  that  some  one  takes  a  wrong  sort  of  physic,  or  too  much  of  a 
d  right  sort,  and  dies  in  consequence.  Nor  will  it  surprise  any  one  of  ordi- 
llffigMifift^  that  occasi<maUy  a  distressed  or  needy  person  should  poison  him- 
occasionally  a  wicked  person  poison  some  one  c^e.  But  upon  these  very 
grounds  a  few  persons  are  keeping  up  a  constant  damour  for  some  new  law 
oond  the  sale  of  poisons  with  all  sorts  of  restrictions.  Some  propose  that 
m^ooB  of  a  considerable  amount  of  education  shall  be  allowed  to  keep  a 
it^  ihop  and  dispense  drugs,  while  others  would  be  satisfied  if  it  were  only 
bed  to  1^  the  more  dangerous  ones  under  a  medical  order  or  with  grave 
ties.  In  the  first  place,  we  deny  that  the  evil  is  so  large  as  to  require  any 
■nedy  than  publicity  and  the  action  of  public  opinion,  and  in  the  next  place 
rt  that  no  regulations  likely  to  be  obe^p^  in  this  country  could  permanently 
m  effect  desired.  It  is,  on  the  whole,  a  great  advantage  to  the  public,  and 
Uy  to  tbe  poor,  that  there  should  be  a  large  supply  of  Chemists'  shops,  and 
■mall  places  the  village  grocer  should  sell  jalap  as  well  as  candles,  and  Epsom 
I  well  as  tea.  We  are  notoriously  the  most  physio-swallowing  people  on  the 
the  earth,  and  if  the  open  sale  of  drugs  and  medicinal  preparations  were 
t  the  surreptitious  sale  of  them  would  increase.  And  considering  the  prodi- 
rata  of  draughts  and  the  mountains  of  piUs  that  are  daily  purchased  and 
id,  we  ought  rather  to  rejoice  that  so  many  of  us  keep  alive,  than  be  fOLled 
aggerated  alarm  at  an  occasional  death. 

isg  to  check  suicidal  mania  by  keeping  away  from  an  entire  people  the  means 
leatruction,  is  absurd;  and  when  some  poor  creature  makes  his  eidt  with  the 
a  little  laudanum,  he  has  probably  escaped  a  more  painful  and  revolting 
ty  some  other  means.  It  is  by  diminishing  certain  forms  of  suffering,  and 
tnAilly  watching  symptoms  of  mental  derangement,  that  suidde  must  be 
ted;  and  with  reference  to  murder,  it  is  wiser  to  aim  at  greater  certainty  of 
m  than  to  rely  upon  any  artificial  difiQculties  we  can  throw  in  the  way  of 
ing  means  of  committing  that  horrible  crime.  If  arsenic  and  laudanum  were 
Y  two  popularly-known  poisons,  and  others  were  not  likely  to  be  discovered, 
ixk  easily  deal  with  the  matter;  but  this  is  far  from  the  case.  Becent  ih- 
\  have  ^Euniliarized  the  public  with  the  fact  that  strychnme  and  antimony  do 
8  wdl;  and  although  the  sale  of  the  former  might  be  rendered  more  diffienlt. 
Id  he  impossible  to  prevent  persons  purchasing  at  dilBferent  shops  a  number  of 
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safe  doses  of  tartar  emetic.  It  will  soon  be  known  that  other  medicines  will  destroy 
life  if  given  in  small  repeated  doses,  and  if  every  substance  capable  of  being  so  used 
were  forbidden  to  be  sold  without  unusual  precautions,  it  would  be  such  a  hindrance 
to  the  regular  course  of  trade,  that  we  might  be  sure  the  law  would  be  evaded  at 
every  turn.  Not  only  is  the  doctor's  shop  full  of  poisons,  but  that  of  the  oil  and 
colourman  also,  and  pigments  of  lead,  copper,  or  arsenic  would  kill  as  effectually  as 
strychnine  itself.  Moreover,  our  ditches  grow  fool's  parsley,  t|ie  water  heiftlock  is 
not  uncommon,  our  hedges  are  ornamented  with  bryony  and  woody  nightshade^ 
while  every  garden  has  its  monkshood  and  laurel.  It  is  physically  impotaible  to 
make  poisons  difficult  to  obtain,  and  equally  so  to  prevent  the  diffusion  of  know- 
ledge as  to  what  are  such,  and  where  they  are  to  be  found.  Indeed,  with  respect  to 
our  common  poisonous  plants,  this  is  so  far  from  desirable  that  every  one  shrald  be 
taught  to  discriminate  them  sufficiently  to  avoid  fatal  mistakes. 

'^If  we  look  to  the  secondary  causes  of  the  celebrated  Essex  poisonings,  we  shall  see 
that  facility  of  burying  the  victims  without  accurate  inquiry  into  the  cause  of 
death,  and  the  general  resemblance  of  the  symptoms  to  those  of  cholera,  offoed 
considerable  prospects  of  safety  to  the  perpetrators  of  those  crimes,  which  ceased 
when  detection  and  punishment  proved  them  to  be  very  dangerous  methods  of 
seeking  gain. 

'*  In  the  present  state  of  medical  education,  few  doctors  are  competent  to  conduct 
a  chemical  analysis  for  the  detection  of  poisons,  and  in  difficult  cases  it  can  only  be 
done  by  those  who  possess  peculiar  aptitudes  and  have  made  it  matter  of  sp^ 
study;  but  we  might  easily  promote  a  knowledge  of  chemical  science,  and  where  its 
means  fail,  or  doubtful  points  arise.  Government  might  advantageously  interpose^  and 
defray  the  expense  of  further  investigation.  It  is  to  these  scient&c  and  indirect 
means  that  we  ought  to  look,  and  when  Parliament  meets  we  hope  that  if  the  matter 
is  brought  before  it,  we  shall  see  some  exhibition  of  common  sense,  and  not  be 
favoured  with  the  quack  legislation  so  volubly  advocated  by  the  Times," 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  subject  before  us  essentially  divides  itself 
into  two  parts,  namely,  criminal  and  accidental  poisoning.  No  law  that  haman 
ingenuity  can  invent  would  effectually  restrain  the  determined  suicide  or 
murderer  from  his  wicked  purpose.  Disarm  the  Druggist  of  the  power  to  funiisli 
the  means  of  destruction,  the  cutler,  the  gunsmith,  and  the  ropemaker  remain* 
Canals,  rivers,  bridges,  and  open  windows  afford  a  means  of  escape.  Sulphate 
of  potash  ma^  answer  the  purpose  in  the  absence  of  arsenic,  and  a  silk 
handkerchief  is  sometimes  used  in  cases  of  emergency.    But  there  are  some 

Persons  who,  with  all  the  disposition  to  criminality,  are  timid  and  irresolute. 
*he^  may  go  so  far  as  to  apply  to  a  Chemist  for  poison,  but  the  formality  of 
signing  a  book  and  bringing  a  witness  makes  them  pause.  The  Sale  of  Arsenic 
Act,  although  not  generally  understood  and  only  partially  observed,  bas, 
without  doubt,  saved  lives  by  interposing  an  obstacle  to  the  hasty  commission  oif 
a  crime ;  and  it  is  probable  that  the  extension  of  the  provisions  of  that  Act  to 
certain  other  poisons  might  be  attended  with  a  good  result.  To  this  extent  a 
check  upon  criminal  poisoning  may  be  practicable,  and  the  reckless  or  carelefl 
vendor  of  a  poison  must  be  responsible  for  such  act. 

With  reference  to  accidental  poisoning,  some  responsibility  rests  on  the 
Legislature,  for  the  same  reason  that  a  parent,  allowing  his  child  to  play  with  a 
loaded  pistol,  would  be  more  or  less  answerable  for  the  consequences. 

The  Editor  of  the  Lancet^  after  enumerating  a  few  of  the  chimerical  projects 
which  have  been  sugn^ested  for  the  prevention  of  poisoning,  both  accidental  tf^^ 
criminal,  makes  the  following  practical  remarks : — 

<'  What  is  wanted  is,  obviously,  then,  some  stringent  enactment  against  the  iodi*" 
criminate  sale  of  poisons.  Some  security  should  be  taken  that  the  person  permitted 
to  sell  deadly  drugs  should  both  know  the  dangers  attending  the  use  of  tbe 
substances  he  is  dealing  in  and  feel  the  responsibility  of  his  trusts  In  short,  be 
must  be  an  educated  and  a  respectable  man.  There  is  no  breach  of  the  law  of  tK/i 
trade  in  restricting  the  sale  of  poisons  to  a  class  ;  at  least,  not  more  tba"  there  it 
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uni^e  precedent  for  in  the  case  of  harmless  suhstances  which,  were  it  not  for  fiscal 
Doasidentions,  might,  without  impropriety,  be  sold  by  any  one.  People  are  licensed 
bo  sell  beer,  tea,  pepper :  the  sale  of  poisons  is  open  to  all.  Even  the  druggist,  as 
irell  as  the  grocer  who  sells  pepper,  is  compelled  to  announce  the  fact  that  he  is 
duly  qualified  to  sell  that  useful  condiment  by  an  inscription  over  his  door.  Why, 
flien,  should  not  the  sale  of  arsenic,  corrosive  sublimate,  strychnine,  prussic  acid,  be 
restricted  also?  If  this  principle  be  granted,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  settling  who 
are  the  proper  persons  to  be  licensed.  General  dealers,  hucksters,  grocers,  are  not 
proper  persons.  Men  who  have  received  an  adequate  pharmaceutical  education, 
snd^  who  are  recognized  members  of  the  pharmaceutical  body,  who  have  a  pro- 
fessional and  commercial  character  at  stake,  are  proper  persons,  and  the  only  proper 
persons.  We  heartily  wish  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  had  its  powers  extended,  so 
u  to  possess  more  useful  control  over  the  whole  body  of  druggists.  In  conjunction 
with  the  Apothecaries'  Society,  it  might  be  usefuUy  entrusted  with  the  general 
nipervision  and  control  of  the  sale  of  poisons.  In  such  hands  there  can  be  no 
reasonable^  doubt  that  the  public  would  have  more  effectual  protection  than  any 
more  prohibitory  or  conditional  enactments  could  provide.  We  want  not  a  law,  not 
penalties  only,  but  constant  watchfulness,  skill,  and  responsibility.  These  can  only 
be  secured  by  appointing  administrative  authorities  to  regulate  the  mode  of  sale,  to 
determine  who  are  competent  to  be  entrusted  with  the  fearful  charge  of  dealing  in 
igents  capable  of  working  such  dire  mischief  in  the  hands  of  the  ignorant  or  the 
incked." 

Nothing  is  more  futile  than  the  endeavour  to  fetter  the  Chemist   with 

imposaible  reflations  and  troublesome  precautions  in  the  conduct  of  his 

business.    It  has  been  wisely  remarked  that,  to  an  intelligent  man,  who  is  fit  to 

be  trusted  with  the  sale  of  poisons  at  all,  the  consciousness  of  his  responsibility, 

the  dread  of  a  coroner's  inquest  and  its  consequences,  will  be  a  much  more 

effectual  incentive  to  caution  than  the  fear  of  a  penalty ;  and  with  regard  to 

matters  of  detail,  those  who  have  had  practical  experience  are  the  best  judges 

of  the  kind  of  precautions  which  should  be  adopted. 

We  have  read  with  no  less  astonishment  than  regret  the  angular  bottle  and 

nt  scheme  of  the  Dublin  College,  the  nature  of  which  is  placed  in  its  true  light 

J  a  correspondent  in  another  part  of  this  number.     If  we  had  not  seen  the 

document  in  print,  we  could  scarcely  have  credited  its  authenticity.    We  have 

ordered  six  copies  as  an  investment,  anticipating  that  in  the  course  of  a  few 

years  it  wiU  fetch  a  high  price  as  a  scarce  literary  relic. 


^ 


THE  RISING  GENERATION  OF  PHARMACEUTISTS. 

A  BATHEB  startling  statement  in  the  Glasgow  Herald  of  Oct.  6th,  on  the 
qoalifications  of  dispensing  assistants  and  apprentices  in  that  city,  has  reached 
OS  through  several  channel.    It  is  contained  m  the  following  passage : — 

"From  returns  which  have  recently  been  unobtrusively  collected  by  Captain  Smart,, 
oar  intelligent  Superintendent  of  Police,  and  which  we  have  had  an  opportunity  of 
examining,  it  appears  that  the  drug  shops  in  our  city  number  124,  and  that  in  these 
ire  employed  194  assistants.  And  whatever  may  be  alleged  upon  a  critical  emer- 
gency as  to  the  extent  of  the  powers  of  these  assistants,  every  person  knows  that  in 
thdr  masters'  absence  they  are  willing  and  ready  to  dispense  drugs  to  those  who  ask 
ibr.them.  Now,  of  these  194  assistants,  32  are  between  the  age  of  12  and  15,  and 
CO  between  theur  15th  and  20th  year;  137  have  never  attended  either  a  materia 
9edka  or  other  class  where  a  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  their  profession  might 
1)6  acquired;  59  do  not  even  know  Latin,  with  which  medical  practitioners  continue 
to  garnish  their  prescriptions  and  druggists  to  label  their  bottles  and  pots,  and 
*b4garly  account  of  empty  boxes;*  while  34  have  had  less  than  three  years'  prac- 
^experience  among  drugs,  and  38  cannot  boast  of  18  months. 

^Ignorance,  as  well  as  knowledge,  is  power ;  but  it  is  a  power  of  mischief.    And 
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when  we  consider  the  aggregate  sum  of  ignorance  revealed  hf  Captaiii  Smarts 
returns,  and  the  power  for  gooid  or  evil  with  which,  to  a  great  extent,  it  is  entmrted, 
our  wonder  is  not  that  awkward  cases  do  occur,  but  that  th^  are  not  nrach  mon 
firequent." 

The  above  statement  was  noticed  in  a  subsequent  number  of  tlie  Cfhsgow 
Herald  bv  a  correspondent,  who  subscribes  himself  a  Member  of  the  Pharma- 
ceutical Society  hj  examination  in  London.  He  observes,  the  returns  of  Mr. 
Smart  give  very  httle  insight  into  the  present  position  of  the  drug  trade,  as  no 
distinction  is  made  between  the  Surgeons,  the  Herbalists,  and  tiie  Chemists  and 
Drug^sts ;  and  all  the  apprentices,  or  those  who  are  caUed  such,  are  included  under 
the  name  of  assistants.  He  proceeds  to  state  that  bv  far  the  largest  number  d 
the  shops  are  occupied  by  the  Surgeons,  Members  of  the  Faculty  of  Phyncians 
and  Surgeons,  whose  knowledge  of  drugs  is  not  very  extensive  or  practical, 
being  made  subordinate  to  the  practice  of  medicine;  that,  not  having^  dispiooffliu; 
business  to  occupy  the  time  of  an  assistant,  they  employ  a  boy  of  sSl  work^hau 
apprentice,  half  errand-boy,  who  picks  up  as  best  he  can  a  little  knowledge^  and 
after  a  year  or  two  may  probably  be  thrust  upon  the  world  as  an  assiatantatft 
hybrid  druggist's.  He  contrasts  this  mode  of  proceeding  with  that  adopted  by 
Pharmaceutical  Chemists  in  Glasgow,  who  joined  the  Society  about  the  time  of  tbe 
passing  of  the  Pharmacy  Act,  and  who  are  generally  careful  in  the  selectkm  of 
apprentices,  and  use  all  their  endeavours  to  provide  them  with  means  of 
education.  For  the  tother  promotion  of  this  object,  a  movement  is  in  pro- 
gress for  shortening  the  hours  of  business,  and  allowing  more  time  for  study. 

K  the  statement  of  .Mr.  Smart  does  not  give  a  correct  notion  of  the  oualifl* 
cations  of  Pharmaceutical  Assistants  in  Glasgow,  still  less  can  it  be  taken  to 
represent  the  general  class  of  Assistants  throughout  the  country.  With  those 
who  are  on  the  list  of  registered  Apprentices  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society,  one 
condition  is  absolute — they  have  all  passed  an  examination  in  Latin.  AH  tlie 
assistants  who  are  Associates  of  the  Society  (with  the  exception  of  a  veiy  small 
number  who  entered  the  business  he^re  1843,  the  date  of  the  Charter)  have  passed 
the  Minor  Examination,  jproving  that  they  have  a  fair  practical  knowledge  of  Glie- 
mistry.  Pharmacy,  Materia  Medica,  &c.^  That  the  number  of  this  dass  in  Glasgow 
is  smaU  is  not  surprising,  since  that  city,"although  boasting  of  commercial  vre" 
eminence  and  maritime  superiority,  aid  not  enter  the  lists  with  **  mooem 
Athens^'  in  the  race  for  intellectual  progress  in  Pharmacy  until  the  eleventb 
hour,  after  the  passing  of  the  Pharmacy  Act,  and  when  the  terms  and  conditioDS 
of  admission  to  the  Society  were  more  stringent  than  they  had  previously  been. 

The  Chemists  of  Glasgow  having  been  late  in  the  field,  it  was  not  to  be  ex- 
pected that  their  Assistants  and  Apprentices  would  set  them  the  example,— ire 
usually  look  for  example  in  the  other  direction, — but  we  may  hope  that  tbe 
publication  of  the  smart  censure,  however  exaggerated  it  may  be,  wiu  prodnee  t 
good  efiect ;  for  if  the  Pharmaceutical  Chemists  feel  annoyed  at  their  Aawatank 
being  classed  with  those  of  herbalists  and  others,  the  remedy  is  in  their  ovn 
han(£i.  The  registers  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society,  which  are  pnbfiriied 
annually,  will  serve  to  correct  any  statistical  inaccuracy  in  future  poHce  retoroai 
and  to  distinguish  those  young  men  who  are  qualified  for  their  profession  float 
the  heterogeneous  hybrids  who  sail  blindfi)ld  under  the  colours  of  their  masteo^ 
bottles. 

The  adoption  of  the  privileges  of  the  Pharmacy  Act  being  voluntary,  the  pro* 
gress  of  the  improvement  which  it  is  introducing  must  be  gradual :  it  migrbi 
alow,  but  it  is  sure,  as  those  will  find  out  who  lag  behind. 
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TRANSACTIONS 

or 

THE   PHARMACEUTICAL    SOCIETY. 


3X  COUNOa  OF  THE  PHAEMACEUTICAL  SOCIETT  OP  GBEAT  BBITAIN 

ON  THE  EDUCATION  OP  DISPENSERS  OP  MEDICINE 
AND  THE  SALE  OP  POISONa 

(Drawn  up  for  general  circulation  in  the  public  papers,) 

mLto  attention  having  been  directed  by  numerous  editorial  articles  and 
n  to  the  necessity  of  some  legislative  enactment  for  preventing  the 
naaag  of  medicines  and  the  sale  of  poisons  by  incompetent  persons,  the 
leil  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  of  Great  Britain  consider  it  their  duty  to 
A  few  obseorvations,  with  a  statement  of  facts,  necessary  to  a  dear  under- 
Img  of  the  subject. 

ore  thaa  fifteen  years  have  closed  since  the  Chemists  and  Druggists 
ioted  a  Society  for  the  purpose  of  mtrodudng  an  efficient  system  of  education 
in  examination  for  the  rature  members  of  their  body.  Experience  had  shown 
febe  fcieace  of  the  Physician  can  be  of  no  avail  imless  seconded  by  the  requisite 
•ad  knowledge  in  the  dispenser  of  his  prescriptions ;  that  the  variable  quality 
wi,  tm  nsuaUy  found  in  the  market,  occasioned  frequent  disappointment  to 
«a  practitioners  and  their  patients ;  that  the  public  were  exposed  to  danger 
,  tika  unrestricted  sale  of  strong  mecUcines,  incuK^n^  poisons,  by  uneducated 
301;  and  that  the  most  efiectiud  remedy  for  the  existing  defects  would  be  a 
latKve  enactment  fi>r  relating  the  qualifications  of  Pharmaceutical  Chemists, 
be  Pharmaceutical  Society  was  established  in  1841,  as  a  means  of  laying  the 
datioii  of  the  desired  improvement,  through  the  instrumentality  of  a  volun- 
tmociation     The  original  members  or  founders  of  this  Sociely  consisted  of 

0  CSienusts  and  Druggists  in  the  metropolis  and  provincial  towns,  who, 
i^  interested  in  its  objects,  volunteered  their  co-operadon ;  and  a  Board  of 
Bunerf  was  appointed  to  test  the  qualifications  of  fiitnre  candidates  for 
ission.    While  it  was  a  fundamental  principle  of  the  Society  that  the  passing 

1  examinaiaon  should  eventually  be  an  imperative  condition  of  membership, 
H  necesaary,  in  Ihe  first  instance,  to  make  allowance  for  the  position  of  the 
ting  race  ca  Chemists  and  Druggbts,  to  avoid  any  unjust  interference  with 
kI  interests,  and  to  direct  the  operations  of  the  Society  chiefly  to  the 
ratement  of  the  rising  generation. 

i  1843,  the  Society  was  incorporated  by  Boyal  Charter,  and  a  bye-law  was 
ad  requiring  all  persons,  except  those  who  were  in  business  on  their  own 
wA  before  uie  date  of  the  charter,  to  pass  an  examination  prior  to  admission, 
fizioff  a  date  after  which  even  this  exemption  should  not  be  panted. 
lie  flwbrjects  of  examination  are  Chemistry,  Pharmacy,  Materia  Medica,  and 
mj,  inclnding  the  practical  manipulations  of  the  lal)oratory  and  the  dispen- 
eounter,  the  modes  of  ascertaining  the  strength  and  piuriity  of  drugs, 
testa  and  antidotes  for  poisons,  the  doses  of  or<&ary  medicines,  and  aa 
laintanoe  with  prescriptions.  A  School  of  Phannacy  was  founded  in  Blooms- 
r  Sqnaie,  where  lectures  on  the  above  subjects  are  delivered  by  eminent 
Miors,  a  litoffv  and  a  very  extensive  museum  were  established,  [and  a 
Ratorv  was  fitted  up  with  all  the  apparatus  required  for  practical  instruc* 
I  in  ue  prooesses  of  the  Pharmacopceia  and  in  Chemical  Analysis.  The 
( Dr.  Anthony  Todd  Thomson,  Dr.  Pereira,  and  Professor  Pownes  gave . 
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the  school  the  benefit  of  their  valuable  services,  assisted  by  Mr.  Redwood,  who 
is  the  present  Professor  of  Chemistry,  Mr.  Bentley  having  succeeded  to  the 
chair  of  Botany  and  Materia  Medica.  A  considerable  number  of  students 
have  availed  themselves  of  these  opportunities  of  improvement,  and  their 
progress  has  been  highly  satisfactory. 

At  the  time  of  the  incorporation  of  the  Society,  the  number  of  Members 
amounted  to  1662,  consisting  of  the  leading  Chemists  and  Druggists  in  the 
metropolis,  as  well  as  in  Liverpool,  Manchester,  and  many  other  provincial 
towns.  It  subsequently  obtained  a  very  considerable  accession  of  Members.  A 
branch  of  the  Society  is  in  active  operation  in  Scotland,  and  a  Board  of 
Examiners  sits  in  Edinburgh.  Auxiliary  Schools  of  Pharmacy  have  also  been 
established  in  Liverpool  and  Manchester,  with  a  view  of  preparing  young  men 
for  the  examination. 

The  expenditure  of  the  Society  for  purposes  of  education  and  scientific  im- 
provement, has,  from  the  time  of  its  commencement,  exceeded  an  average  of 
£3000  per  annum. 

It  was  the  original  object  of  the  founders  of  the  Society  to  provide  for  the 
education  of  the  entire  body  of  Chemists  and  Druggists,  and  to  procure  the 
passing  of  an  Act  of  Parliament,  requiring  all  future  members  of  the  trade  to 
pass  the  examination.  In  June,  1851,  a  Bill  in  accordance  with  this  object  was 
introduced  into  Parliament  by  a  Member  of  the  Society,  after  mature  con- 
sideration by  the  Council.  This  Bill  contemplated,  first,  the  registration  of  all 
persons  at  that  time  in  business  who  should  apply  to  be  registered  within  twelve 
months;  secondly ,  the  reco^ition  of  the  Board  of  Examiners  of  the  Pharinaceaticil 
Society ;  thirdly,  the  examination  of  all  future  members  (with  the  exception  above 
stated)  prior  tore^stration  ;  and,  fourthly,  the  prohibition  of  unregistered  persons 
from  carrying  on  the  business  of  a  Chemist  and  Druggist.  If  the  Bill  had  been 
passed  in  its  ori^nal  form,  all  the  successors  of  the  Chemists  and  Druggists  of 
that  date  would  nave  been  of  necessity  regularly  educated  and  examined,  and 
the  entire  change  of  the  Pharmaceutical  body  from  the  condition  of  a  mere  tnde, 
without  any  regular  education,  to  the  status  of  a  recognized  and  qualified  pro- 
fession, would  have  been  efiTected  within  the  space  of  from  twenty  to  thirty  )ce>i^' 

The  Council,  supported  by  the  Members  of  the  Society  throughout  the 
country,  and  by  the  leading  members  of  the  medical  profession,  petitioned 
Parliament,  and  appealed  to  the  public  for  assistance  in  promoting  the  passing  of 
the  Bill.  Plain  statements  of  facts  were  published,  pomting  out  the  danger  to 
which  the  public  were  exposed  from  the  incompetence  of  many  of  those  who 
dispensed  medicines  and  sold  poisons,  and  drawing  attention  to  the  state  of  the 
law  in  all  other  civilized  countries,  where  the  education  and  examination  of 
Pharmaciens  are  provided'  for  under  stringent  regulations.  These  appeals,  and 
the  facts  and  arguments  advanced  by  the  Pharmaceutical  Society,  produced  at 
the  time  but  little  influence  on  the  public  mind.  The  truth  of  the  propositions 
was  not  disputed,  the  propriety  of  the  proposed  reformation  was  a^nitted,  and 
the  medical  profession  generally  expressed  favourable  opinions,  but  the  subject  » 
excited  little  or  no  public  interest  until  its  importance  was  demonstrated  by  * 
succession  of  fatal  accidents  from  the  sale  of  poison  by  unqualified  persons,  and 
by  the  publication  of  the  evidence  adduced  before  the  Parliamentary  Committ^ 
on  the  adulteration  of  food  and  drugs.  The  attention  of  the  press  having  iK>v 
been  forcibly  directed  to  the  subject,  the  public  appear  to  have  suddenly  passed 
from  a  state  of  apathy  to  the  opposite  extreme  of  excitement  and  alarm.  ^ 
varietur  of  exaggerated  statements  have  been  circulated,  and  projects  more  or 
less  cfimerical  have  been  proposed  by  persons  not  practically  acquainted  with 
the  facts  of  the  case  or  with  the  business  with  which  they  desire  to  interfere. 
Some  of  the  authors  of  elaborate  theoretical  communications  in  the  pdblie 
papers  ignore  the  fact  that  the  object  they  have  in  view  has  been  anticipated  by 
the  Pharmaceutical  Society,  which  has  already  accomplished  as  mueh  as  ttid 
powers  conferred  by  Parliament  have  enabled  it  to  effect,  and  would  have  done 
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.nch  more  if  ihe  original  plan  of  its  founders  had  been  sanctioned  by  the 
^isUtore. 

It  may  be  useful  to  explain  the  exact  state  of  the  law  under  the  provisions  of 
le  PhannacY  Act  which  was  passed  in  1853,  and  to  show  the  distinction 
Btween  the  Act  as  it  is,^  and  the  iBill  as  originally  drawn.  The  Act  recognizes 
le.Fharmaceutical  Societjr  as  a  voluntary  association  for  the  examination  and 
sgistration  of  Pharmaceutical  Chemists,  and  confers  upon  the  persons  so  regb- 
vedihe  exclusive  right  to  assume  or  use  the  title  of  Pharmaceutical  Chemist^ 
"hannaceutist,  or  any  other  name,  title,  or  si^^  implying  that  they  are 
agistered,  or  that  they  are  Members  of  the  Society.  No  person  not  already 
dgktered  can  henceforth  be  admitted  to  the  privilege  of  registration  or  mem- 
enhip  ^mthout  previously  passing  the  examination.  Conseq[uently,  all  the 
pprentioes  of  the  present  time  who  aspire  to  the  status  of  a  Pharmaceutical 
Ihemist,  the  only  one  (except  that  of  a  medical  practitioner)  recognized  by  law 
I  impl3ring  a  qualification  m  Pharmacy,  must  go  through  a  regular  course  ot 
tody  to  enable  them  to  pass  the  examination.  The  Act  does  not  interfere 
dih  the  sale  of  dru^  and  the  dispensing  of  prescriptions  by  incompetent  per- 
DDB  ;  but  it  establishes  a  distinction  between  such  persons  and  those  who 
008688  a  legal  c^uaUfication  and  corresponding  title.  The  influence  of  the  Act 
lost  of  necessity  be  gradual.  It  may  partially  accomplish  in  a  long  series  of 
ears  what  would  have  been  done  much  more  speedily  and  effectually  by 
he  Bill  in  the  form  originally  introduced.  Instead  of  directly  prohibiting  the 
iipensing  of  prescriptions  and  the  sale  of  poisons,  by  unregbtered  persons,  its 
Deration  is  indirect  through  the  medium  of  public  opinion.  It  is  therefore 
£nrioii8  that  the  success  of  such  a  law  must  depend  greatly  on  the  will  of  the 
mbUc,  since  the  chief  inducement  to  future  Chemists  to  qualify  themselves 
mder  the  provisions  of  the  Act  is  the  prospect  of  distinction  as  a  passport  to 
mocess  in  business.  The  Pharmaceutical  Society  is  raising  up  a  qualified  class 
)f  dispensers  of  medicine  ;  the  law  confers  on  such  persons  a  distinctive  title, 
limely,  that  of  Pharmaceutical  Chsbhst  or  Phasmaceutist,  but  the  re- 
cognition of  this  claim  to  confidence  by  the  public,  for  whose  benefit  this  law 
lias  been  passed,  is  necessary  to  complete  its  success. 

The  indiscriminate  and  imcontrolled  sale  of  poisons  has  engaged  the  serious 
ittention  of  the  Council,  and  some  important  statistical  information  in  reference 
to  the  sale  of  arsenic  was  obtained  by  the  intervention  of  the  Pharmaceutical 
Society  at  t^e  time  the  *^  Sale  of  Arsenic  Act"  was  introduced.  The  assistance  of 
the  Society^  and  the  experience  of  its  members,  would  be  available  on  any  future 
oecasion  in  reference  to  the  sale  of  other  poisons,  on  which  numerous  suggestions 
for  lemslative  interference  have  been  made  by  persons  practically  unacquainted 
vith  vie  subject,  and  the  difficulties  attending  the  proposed  restrictions. 

The  Pharmaceutical  Society  has  always  taken  an  active  part  in  exposing  and 
eodeavouring  to  prevent  the  adulteration  of  drugs.  The  subject  is  constantly 
Oder  discussion  at  the  meetings  of  the  Society ;  and  in  several  instances,  the 
pobEcity  thus  given  to  cases  of  fraud,  and  impurities  prevalent  in  druss  and 
pluunnaceutical  preparations,  has  led  to  considerable  improvement  both  m  the 
cue  of  foreign  products  and  those  of  home  manufacture.  The  Council  believe 
^  the  exertions  of  the  Society  in  elevating  the  scientific  character  of  Pharma- 
tentical  Chemists  will  have  more  effect  in  checking  adulteration,  imperfections 
in  medicines,  and  accidents  from  poison,  than  any  penal  enactment  that  could 
^  passed ;  and  that,  however  desirable  it  may  be  to  provide  facilities  for  the 
Kunmary  punishment  of  persons  guilty  of  fraud,  it  is  equallv  important,  and 
dumld  be  the  first  object  of  solicitude  to  regulate  the  quahfications  of  those  who 
(Btpense  medicines,  and  who  ought  to  be  sufiiciently  educated  to  be  able  to  test 
theoaalit^  of  their  drues  and  preparations. 

The  object  of  the  above  statement  and  remarks  b  to  direct  attention  to  the 
(act  that  the  reformation  which  recent  events  have  shown  to  be  required,  and 
towards  which  the  force  of  public  opinion  is  tendings  was  projected  more  than 

▼OL.  XVI.  T 
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£fteai  yeum  ago  by  the  FharmaoeuticjLlJSodet  j,  tlnat  great  progreiBs  Iim  vJtmtj 
been  made  by  its  yoluntary  and,  unassisted  agency,  and  that  all  tbst  irmtim 
to  be  done  may  be  eieeted  by  meaas  of  ih»  Sooietyi  if  -flrmed  mkk  SMreez- 
itended  poTrart  aod  asuited  by  the  public. 

Signed  by  ord«r  of  the  Covinei], 

G.  W.  6MITH,  Secreuuy  wtd  Begklnr. 


IIST  OF  MEMBERS,  ASSOCIATES,  AND  AFFBENTICES  (cowf&wed). 

JEUaUfid  in  September  umd  Odbok^r, 


BxBXEirHEA]>.*....^6cholefie3ie[,  George 
BBiaTot..»« .^^..Stvoud,  John 


LfNOMor .^^^JhM^  Jmrneaikkk 


DumoiJMU. ^^^^.»,WorUey,  John       J  Euobt  ,^^,^^,..^lemi§f  Xhomi C 

MAJOK  IBaCAIIIirATIOW. 

Blofe,  Henry «..«....««... fioU; 

MINOB  SKAWIff  ATflON. 

Banner,  Samtiel liyerpool 


V-kXEB*  BESIDTKG  WITH  TO  If  MB. 

Bonzrdai,  Isidah  •»•.•....•• Mr.  Bourdas  ....m....* PSmfico 

Brew,  John- Mr.  Brew   ^ ^ BrigfatoB 

Brock,  George  W Mr.  Faii^aiik Wodwiek 

Browne,  John  K  ** ....Mr.  Baftlett  « ...dnlaea 

Burt^  Jamei  ,^ ...«..Mr.  AUaaiBon«»»....«.^«..«...».Harrogite 

CLurke,  Caudell Mr«  Searby    ..«..«. ...««.^«^«^.13orwidi 

Cornish,  William Mr.  Comi«h  ...^..^....«^..^..Brighl;o& 

Drapery  Henry  F.« *.....*..Mr.  Arnold  ^ .^ifiTorwieh 

Hatch,  Sichard.. Mr.  James  «.....^...^.«.^«.«^^Bognor 

Lawrence,  Henry Mr.  Watkins  ...«..>...«...«..^.StratfoM 

Martin,  Henry Mr.  Falk Southampttt 

Morley,  Edward  Mr.  Asling Spalding 

Bea,  James  P Mr.  Rea Loodon 

6tokef,  Edward  H Meeers.  Lea  and  Ca .€feB;t  Mahreia 

Thomson,  Denzil Mr.  Witherington Vowoitcr 

Trotter,  Joseph  ....>. >.^.».*>.».>.Mr.  Brown •« ».««.f  ork 

Williber,  Stephen  H. Mr.  Boltcm.*.^... ^ ^JJinatfotdm 


PHARMACEUTICAL  MEETING, 

Wednesda^t  October  Utf  1656, 

MA,  JACOB  9EhL,  FJUB6IDBITT,  IK  7SS  CSilB* 

Tab  fi)Uowing  donations  to  the  Library  and  Museum  -were  iumeniieed^' 
Journal  of  dte  Society  of  Arts,  from  the  Society. 
Janmai  of  ike  Photoaraphic  Society,  from  the  Society. 
Sifstema  Maieri^e  MediciB,  by  Dr.  Martins,  from  the  Autiier. 
JS^Oabiu  Pr^lectionem,  from  Dr.  Maitius. 
JOenkrede  avfj,  J,  BertdiuM,  yon  Dr.  Marthu,  from  the  Author. 
Vermcb  eines  CkmmeUart  iiber  dk  J^aazem  in  den  Werken  txm  Manffrmttd^ 
vber  Brasilia^  von  Dr.  Martuis,  from  Hie  Author. 
Gekhrte  AMzeiaen,  No.  2, 1856,  from  Dr.  Maituif . 
A  spedmen  of  Galls  on  the  Quercus,  from  Mr.  PabneE. 
A  specimen  of  Fenghawar  Jambiev  from  Mr.  R.  Howard* 
A  specimen  of  pore  Glycerine,  from  Messrs.  T.  and  H.  Smitlv  of  Sfinboq^ 

DISTRIBUTION  OP  PRIZEa  .   . 

The  Pnsef  avmrded  to  the  mteo^sa&d  eonpedtors  at  ihe  EavuMtMniin^ 
msaei  of  Chemiftry  and  Phaimacy,  and  Botany  and  Materia  Madieay  at^ 
^imbgicm  itf  the  J«8(  «efiwtty  were  da 
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CHEMBSTRY  ASTD  THARMACr. 
Examiner^  Mr.  Bedwood. 
dieftUawuis;  w&tb  the  QoestkuDB  far  ExamiaatioD :: — 

What  k  iSae  faroe  uopTOHcmted  by  the  weight  irfa  body  «■  detenxuned  by  the  use 
ef  4he  lixilBnoe?  is  this  foree  oommon  to  all  maiMerP  If  a  subatonoe  be 
iveighed  in  «n  accurate  haiaace,  surroimded  by  ak^  would  the  nroig^  xndioated 
he  A  <cx>rrect  cepseseBtatioa  mi  itbe  Iwoe  above  aMuded  toP 

What  is  jnaaat  hy  the  ^taoific  grmoi^  -of  a  body  ?  A  bottle  which  holds  7  85  uraios 
iif  dislSUed  watei;  holds  7:97  grains  of  a  liquid  {x)^  vhat  is  the  specific  gravity 
BixS — -A  pieee  of  glass  weighs  810  grains  when  weighed  in  the  usual  way  in 
air.;  wihen  immersed  in  distilled  water  it  weighs  305  grains,  and  when 
immersed  in  a  liguid  (2)  it  weighs  315  grains  :  Wliat  is  the  specific  grayity  of 
ite  glass,  and  of  the  Hqnid  z  f 

>0acribe  the  (phenomena  which  hare  been  obserred  in  connexion  with  wliat  is 
called  the  dilfosion  of -gases? 

ffbaX  are  the  ibeirt  methods  of  maSdag-Bpermaoeti,  castor  oil,  and  balsam  of  copaiba 
VBto  enolsions  f 

>Qiciabe  ^e  peooesses  for  tiie  preparation  of  •ozygen,  ddorine^  nitrous  oaide,  xnd 
cyancipeajgases,  aad  ithe  pco^erties  of  those  bc^es. 

Descdhe  the  oempositMsa  and  modes  -of  pcoductioB  gS.  ether,  alcohol,  aldehyde,  and 
acetic  acIc^  And  ^explain  the  supposed  oonstijbutions  and  relationships  «tf  jihese 
Indies. 

PjtUEB  ....K....«........ ....>...« «.»    Mr.  Henry  Booth. 

CMr.  Francis  Yates. 

CJEKTiFiciLTEB  OF  Memt  -<Mr.  Charles  Ford. 

CMr.  Henry  B.  Bamber. 

BOTANY  AND  MATERIA  MEiDICA. 
Examiner,  Mr.  B<bntle7. 
Che  foHovixig  w^ere  tbe  Questions  for  Examination : — 

Describe  the  Prunoirdial  Utiide,  and  mention  the  chemical  composition  of  it  and 
XDeUuloaej  also  show  the  infiuenoe  this  structure  has  in  the  Deyelopment  of 
Cells. 

Describe  the  structure  of  the  leaves  of  Dicotyledonous  Plants  (both  aerial  and 
submerged),  and  state  the  distinctive  characters  between  those  of  Acotyle- 
donous,  Manocotyledonous,  and  Dicotyledonous  Plants. 

What  do  jrou  understand  by  Detenmnate  and  Indeterminate  Infiorewsenoe  ? 
'Menftioa  the  Tarieties  whidi  belong  respectirdy  to  each;  and  describe  and 
fire  GzxunpleB  of  tbe  following  kinds :  Bpdike,  Spadix,  Ameixtam,  Stzofaile, 
fiaceme,  XfaycaoB,  Capitulum,  tad  Umifael. 

IChat  are  Ahe  -offidmal  substances  in  the  British  Pharmacopceias  derived  from  the 
Katucal  Order  MemspermaceiB  ?  Describe  their  botaiucal  and  geographical 
soarcea,  4iheir  [^ysical  and  chemical  characters,  and  enumerate  the  officinal 
pn^aratimis  of  them  in  the  London  Pharmacopoeia. 

Besoibe  the  physical  characters  of  Annulated,  Striated,  and  Undulated  Ipeca- 
cuanhas, their  botanical  and  geographical  sources,  and  the  means  by  wich 
IStiey  may  be  readily  distinguished  from  one  another. 

•  ^Ittt  is  the  botanical  and  geographical  source  of  Nux  Yonnca  seeds  ?    Describe 

their  appearance  and  general  diaraCters,  the  source  of  their  active  properties, 
aad  the  waeaBM  of  distinguishiiig  the  -alkaloid  "Sftrydima  from  Bruoia.  State 
also  the  doses  of  Nux  Vomica  and  Strychma,  and  of  any  officinal  preparation 
ia  which  they  may  be  contained. 

•  ^  the  essential  ohsffacters  of  the  followix^  Natural  Osdero  :  Lingcea,  AwwHi- 

acea,  VtnbeUifercB,  Cucurbitcmece,  DioscoracecB,  and  MeLmthacecB. 

•  IMstinguish  the  Sokmacece  from  the  ScropuUtriacece,  GenticuMcce,  ConvoimdacecB, 

and  FrimuUioea, 

Pbbbe  .«-..^-m.«. ,«..».^^*..    Mr.  Henry  Booth. 

r.  Hemry  Groves. 

CSsBTXBLCiXBS  ovMiSBlT ,.^^*,  '^Mr.  Frauds  Yates. 

(Mr.  Charles  Ford. 

t2 
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The  GHAiBMAir,  on  presenting  the  Frizes  to  Mr.  Bootli,  observed  tliat  the 
circumstance  brought  to  his  recollection  an  event  which  occurred  many  yean 
ago,  very  soon  after  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  was  established.  In  the  yean 
1841  and  42  he  had  visited  several  provincial  towns,  with  a  view  of  explaining  the 
objects  of  the  Society  and  extending  its  influence.  Among  other  places  he  had 
been  (with  Mr.  Redwood)  to  Manchester,  where  a  rather  numerous  meeting  of 
the  Chemists  and  Drusgists  was  held.  The  objects  of  the  Society  were  rally 
discussed,  and  several  of  those  present  argued  at  some  length  against  the 
proposal  to  extend  it  to  that  neighbourhood.  They  said  it  might  be  very 
proper  and  desirable  for  the  London  Chemists  to  form  a  society,  but  it  was  not 
fair  to  tax  those  in  the  coimtry  to  subscribe,  as  they  could  derive  no  benefit 
from  it.  Among  those  who  took  this  view  of  the  subject  was  Mr.  Booth,  of 
Rochdale.  The  argument  was  carried  on  at  the  meeting  at  some  length,  and 
ultimately  Mr.  Booth  acknowledged  himself  convinced  of  the  error  of  his 
previous  opinion.  He  became  shortl]^  afterwards  much  attached  to  the  Society, 
brought  over  many  converts  to  his  views,  and  had  continued  to  be  up  to  the 
present  time  one  of  its  most  sincere  and  zealous  supporters.  It  was  therefore 
particularly  gratifying  to  him  (Mr.  Bell)  on  the  present  occasion  to  have  the 

Pleasure  of  presenting  to  the  son  of  Mr.  Booth  two  prizes,  which  had  been 
onourably  won,  as  the  result  of  industry  and  application  in  the  sdhool  of 
thie  Society.     It  had  been  proved  that  he  (Mr.  Henry  Booth^  possessed  good 
abilities,  but  no  credit  was  due  to  him  for  that.    It  was  a  gift  for  whicS  he 
ought  to  be  thankful.    Credit  was  due  to  him  for  having  made  good  use  of  the 
talents  which  Providence  had  given  him,  but  he  would  be  no  longer  entitled  to 
such  credit  unless  he  continued  to  exercise  his  talents  as  he  had  hitherto  done. 
He  must  not  imagine  that  his  labour  was  over  because  he  had  won  both  the 
prizes.    His  success  on  that  occasion  was  an  index  of  his  capacity,  and  in 
proportion  to  the  power  that  he  possessed,  more  would  be  expected  of  him. 
In  the  profession  in  which  he  was  about  to  embark,  there  was  a  wide  field  for 
scientific  research  and  advancement,  and  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  had  in 
perspective  posts  of  honour  and  usefulness  to  which  he  might  aspire. 

Mr.  Hemby  Booth,  in  acknowledging  the  honour  conferred  upon  him  by  the 
Society,  said  it  would  be  his  earnest  desire  to  act  up  to  the  advice  whidi  the 
Chairman  had  given.  He  was  fully  sensible  of  the  force  of  the  observations. 
He  was  grateral  to  the  Society  for  the  advantages  he  had  enjoyed,  andwonld 
persevere  in  his,  labours  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge. 

The  Chairman  congratulated  the  candidates  Tmo  had  received  Certificates  of 
Merit.  It  should  be  no  ground  for  discouragement  that  they  had  not  received 
prizes.  Mr.  Yates  had  been  compliinented  by  the  Professors,  who  had 
reported  that  his  merit  was  sufficient  to  entitle  him  to  a  prize,  but  unfortuuttelj 
for  him  there  was  another  candidate  who  had  surpassed  him ;  and  as  there  was 
only  one  prize  in  each  class,  the  second  on  the  list  could  only  have  a  certificate 
of  merit.  He  hoped  that  all  the  candidates,  whether  successful  or  not  in  that 
competition,  would  persevere  in  their  studies,  with  a  view  of  qualifying  themselves 
to  pass  another  examination,  which  awaited  all  who  embark  in  a  profession  or 
busmess,  and  in  which  the  examiners  were  the  public  at  large.  The.  prindiNd 
advantage  to  be  derived  from  competing  for  piizes,  was  the  stimulus  to  mdufliry 
and  the  knowledge  thus  acquired,  which  would  be  foimd  useful  in  afler-life. 

A  SUCCINCT  DESCRIPTION  OF  A  COLLECTION  OP  AMERICAN 
DRUGS  PRESENTED  TO  THE  MUSEUM  OF  THE  PHAMA- 
CEUTICAL  SOCIETY. 

BY  MB.  W.  PROCTER,  JUN.,  OF  PHILADELPHIA. 

(1.)  Hydrastis  CanarfcTwis.— The  root.— Vulgar  names :  Yellow  root,  CM» 
seal;  Orange  root,  YeUqw puccoon^  Ground  raspberry^  &c.  Nat.  order,  jBowoi- 
culacecB,     Indigenous  to  the   United  States  and  Canada,  but  found  mo6( 
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i^bnndantly  west  of  the  Alleghanies.  The  plant  is  figured  page  82  Griffith's 
Med,  Botany.  The  root  was  used  by  the  aborigines  as  a  dye.  It  is  used  as  a 
tonic,  also  as  a  wash  for  venereal  ulcers,  and  as  an  injection  in  gonorrhoea.  It 
is  chiefly  employed  by  the  class  of  practitioners  called  "  Eclectics.***  This  root 
was  examined  by  Mr.  A.  B.  Durand  (see  Amer,  Jour,  of  Pharmacy^  vol.  xxiii.,  p. 
113),  who  foimd  it  to  contain  albumen^  starchy  fatty  matter^  resin,  yellow  colouring 
matter^  sugar^  lignin,  and  salts,  besides  a  peculiar  nitrogenous^  crystaUizable 
tubstance^  to  which  he  gave  the  name  hydrastin^  and  which  he  believes  to 
possess  alkaline  properties. 

(2,)Hydrastin. — A  small  specimen  of  this  principle,  which  is  used  by  the 
Eclectics  as  a  remedy,  who  consider  it  as  the  active  principle,  having  a  special 
action  on  the  mucous  membranes,  and  hence  use  it  in  diarrhoea,  dysentery, 
gastritis,  &c.  &c.  I  believe  the  yellow  colour  is  mainly  due  to  adherent  yellow 
resin  or  colouring  matter,  just  as  piperine  is  coloured  by  the  resin  of  pepper. 
By  reference  to  the  American  Journal  of  Pharmacy  as  above,  Mr.  Durand's 
d^cription  of  this  principle  may  be  found. 

(3.)  Sanguinaria  Canadensis. — ^The  rhizoma. — U.  S.  Pharm.  Nat.  order, 
PapaveracecB  (Blood  root,  red  puccoon  root).  See  U.  S,  Dispensatory.  The 
Tincture  (U.  S.  P.)  and  the  alcoholic  extract  are  much  used,  and  chiefly  used  by 
regular  practitioners  as  a  stimulating  expectorant,  but  they  also  possess  nar- 
cotic and  emetic  powers. 

(4.)  Sanguinanna. — Of  this  alkaloid,  lately  shown  by  Dr.  Sheil,  of  St.  Louis 
(Suliman's  Journal,  Sept.  1,  1855),  to  be  identical  with  chelerithrin,  one  of  the 
alkaloids  in  Chelidonium  majus,  there  is  a  small  specimen.  It  is  not  yet  used 
much  in  medicine,  but  will  eventually,  I  believe,  occupy  an  important  place 
among  the  medicinal  alkaloids. 

(5.)  A  specimen  of  Sulphate  of  Sanguinarina. — One  of  the  most  beautiful 
class  experiments  that  I  know  of  is  the  ocular  demonstration  of  the  assumption 
of  a  red  hue,  by  sanguinarina,  in  the  act  of  salification. 
I  am  in  the  habit  of  exhibiting  this  by  passing  dried 
hydrochloric  acid,  by  means  of  a  capillary  tube,  into  a 
deep  narrow  vessel  containing  a  solution  of  sanguinarina 
in  ether,  which  is  perfectly  colourless.  As  soon  as  the 
current  of  gas  reaches  the  ether,  a  reddish  colouration 
commences,  and  soon  the  whole  of  the  ether  is  filled  with 
oiagnificent  red  flocks  of  the  hydrochlorate  of  sanguin* 
uina,  which  is  insoluble  in  ether. 
(6.)  Podophyllum  peltatum. — ^The  rhizoma. — ^U.S.  Pharm. 

{Uay^  apple,  mandrake,  wild  lemon,  and  raccoon  berry.) 

ma  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  and  active  of  our  indiffenous 

pilots.  It  owes  its  activity  to  a  resinous  principle,  analogous 

to  the  Bhodeoretin  of  jalap,  which  was  first  isolated  by 

Jdm  R.  Lewis  (See  Amer.  Jour,  of  Pharm.,  \o\.     .,  page 
).     It  is  quite  as  powerful  as  jalap  resin.    Podophyllum,  in  the  form  of 

lijcbro-alcoholic  extract,  is  an  oflicinal  preparation  in  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia. 
(7.)  Podophyllin,  or  resin  of  podophyllum  root.— A  small  specimen,  purified 

ttd  decolorized,  made  by  Mr.  E.  S.  Wayne,  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
(8.)  Crude  podophyllum  rmn,  obtained  by  precipitation  from  the  alcoholic 

Picture  by  water.    The  podophyllin  is  prepaured  from  this  by  the  action  of 

ether  and  animal  charcoal. 

•  The  Eclectic  practitioners  of  the  United  States  are  a  sect  of  medical  men  who  have  arisen 
^the  ranks  or  the  botanic  doctors,  as  they  are  called,  and  known  as  Thompsonians.  The 
J*tt«  profess  to  nseonly  vegetable  medicines,  and  especially  capsicum  and  lobelia,  and  are  like,  the 
Cifiwtet  of  England.  The  Eclectics,  however,  have  comparatively  little  analogy  now  with  the 
*ipn«l  stock,  but  annually  become  more  and  more  allied  to  regular  practitioners,  by  the  adop- 
tion of  both  regular  rememes  and  practice,  but  they  continue  to  eschew  the  mercurials,  anti- 
■Moials,  and  arsenicals. 
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It  is  not  idaitioa]  widt  jakp  reena,  hxm&vec,  tm-  hj  the  mtioo.  eft  potttm  it » 
not  eonverted  into  a  permaoentSf  solubfie  aeidi,  analogous  tO'  rhodeorefune  acad. 

(9.^  Eryngiwn  aqfkafAcwn, — ^EUdnc. — U.  S.  Ph^rm^  Not.  ord.  Apiaem* 
Button  snake  raetf  wmter  erynga.    See  U.  S,  Diapeitsatory, 

(10.}  GmUana  ochrokuea, — ^Badbc — Marsh  GentiAn.  Gentianacem,  BStler 
tonic,  antheliiiiiitis,  and  astringent.  Foand  generaitljr  in  the  soatfliiem  stitw, 
and  flowers  in  S^ember  and  October.     (Not  mneh  employed.} 

root,  pappose  root.  This  root  is  used  chiefly  by  the  Eeiedfic  physienuur,  iHto 
esteem,  it  highly  as*  an  emenagogne  and  antiquismodicy  and  is  said'  to  poasGBS 
<£aphoretic  and  diuretic  powers.  A  resifious  pveporaition,  called  ^^Oaxiie^yflai^^ 
is  made  from  it  by  &  process  analogous  to  that  f^r  jalap  resan. 

(12^)  Hydramgea  ofrhovescens^ — The  root. — Saxifragraeea.  Common  Bsema^ 
Levex:  bark,  WUd  hydrangea^  &c.  See  Torrey  and  Gr&y^  fhra  and  U.  S.  Dojp* 
Used  IB  calcalouff  eompliuiitsto  a  considerable  extent  in  Philadelphia  by  regnlsr 

Sbysicians,  in  decoction  and  fluid  extract.     Origkially  Tssed^  bj  t^  Cheraaee 
adianB,  lirom  whom  its  qualities  were  learned  by  Dr.  !mitler. 

(13.)  Dioscorea  viUoaa. — The  root.— TFi/tf  Yam,  colie  root.  If  at.  ord.  ZKoMh 
reacea,.  The  plant  ia  a  slender  vine,  ^owing^in'  fence  comers^  and  hetlges,  and 
flowers  ilk  June  and  July.  It  jb  consFdered  an*  antispasmodie,  and!  particiiinif 
applicable  to  bilious  cholic,  in  which  complaint  it  acts  ahnost  specificaiij.  Tnr 
resinoid  matter  of  thi»  root  is  used  hy  the  Eclectics  under  the  nasne  efDioacorm, 

(14)  TrilHum  penduhtm, — Beth  root,  Indian  haliii,  Iambus  qwvrier,  dfc.  Mr 
liacea.  It  is  esteemed  astringent,  tonie,  and  antiseptic,  and:  kf  vaed  in  heiiH^ 
t^sis,  menorrkagia,  leucorrhea,  8cc. 

(15.)  CorydcUis  formosa. — Turkey  corn,  stagger  weed,  wi^  Twrkey  pea,  Jht 
ardev,  Fumariacem.  It  is  considered'  by  the  Eclectics  to  be  tonic,  dmretic,  sad 
adterative.  it  contains  corydidia  (see-  Ainer.  Jour,  Fharm.,  toI.  iii.,  9pdl  series^ 
May,  1955)^  fumeric  aeid*,  and  other  ii^redients,  and  is  hence  chemically  alfied 
to  (Jerydalis  bulbosa  of  Europe.  See  fiebig's  Organic  Chemistry j  toL  ii,  PItfiff 
editaon. 

(li.)  Ptinos  verticiUatks, — U.  S.  Phana.  Black  alder  darlc,  winter  herj 
Aqui^Uaeec^,  Tonic  and  astringent,  and  popularly  in^  high  esteemr  as  a  topical 
application  in  gangrenous  idcers ;  and  is  used  also  intermlly  m.  su^  caseft 
(xenerally  used  m  decoction. 

(17.)  Xanthorrhiza  apHfoUa, — ^U.  S.  Pharm.  Yellow  root  N*at.  order,  Jtams^ 
ciUacece.  Grows  chiefly  in  the  southern  and  western  statei».  It  possesses  ttnii^ 
properties  of  the  quassia  character.  The  yellow  colouring  matter  was  used  tf  ft 
dye  by  the  Indians. 

(18.)  Cypripedium  ptibescens, — The  root. — Yellow  ladies?  sUpper,  AmaiBSf 
vmerianj  nerve  root,  yellow  mocassin  Jlower,  Sic.  Nat.  ord.,  Orchiddeeee,  Tlii 
rootta&es  Ibe  place  oivcderiema  offieinctHs  axa<mg  the  ^^  botame doctorB"  ef  tb^ 
United  States^  and  really  possesses  yery  decided'  antispasmo^c  and  csAsBBg 
powers,  and  i»ft>ifnd  highly  useful  in  hysteria  and  nerroush  irritability.  Otft^ 
species,  as  parmfiorum,  acaule,  spectabile,  &e.,  are  used. 

(Ift)  Asetrum  €anadense. — U.  S.  Pharm.  AristohchiaeeeB.  Wild  gingf' 
Canada  snake  root.  It  contains  a  pungent  arcnnatic  volatile  oil  and  acrid  resiB* 
8ee  U,  S.  Dispensatory. 

(20i)  PopuliMS  tremnhides. — ^The  bark. — Ameriean  aspen.  Nat.  ordBf, 
SalicacecB.    Contains  salicin,  and  is  a  popular  remedy  for  intermittentek 

(21.)  Aralia  nudicaulis. — The  root. — False  sarsaparilla:,  or  smaU  spikeiuxrd, 
Nat.  ord.  Asraliacecs.  Used  popularly  as  an  alterative  and  stimulant  du^lMfeCie 
in  rheumatic  aflFections. 

(22.)  AraUa.  spinosa. — The  bark. — Angelica  tree,  prickly  ash  and  ff£d% 
elder,  (The  name  prickly  ash  also  is  applied  to  the  Xanthoxylum  Jraxineum^ 
Used  m.  a  stimulant  diaphoretic 

(23.)  Panax  quinquefolium.   Ginseng, — ^The  root. — U.S. 
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mtw  iki  i/  gatimad  in  the  iMstcvn  states.    It  b  b«t  little  pr88<»ibed  or  used 
bf  ph^ciaaii^ 

4d4.>  Apocfmtm  mmir^uaidfei^m^  Ihgsbme,  Bitter  root,  ^e.  Kat.  orcl. 
ApocwmMem.  UJSk  Fhairai.'— This  root  is  oiietic  aad  toofc.  Notmudi  emfj^oye^ 
lajr  physidana. 

(35.)|  i^^c^Mwii  Cannahmum^  Indkm  kem^,  Nat.  of el.  Apccynaeea.  U.9w 
Fharm. — ^Emetic,  cathartic,  diuretic,  and  diaphoretic.  The  cooftOMMi  sftme 
(laiiw  bmp).  i*  a^ied  to>  another  American  plant,  AntirrUitwn  thiare^  as  well 
as  to  the  Gunjah  of  Indiaw    See  U.S,  Disp.  Ibr  an  account  of  these  roots. 

{96..}  Asckjpias  inewmata^  Fksh-^oiotsred  Aadepias,  Nait.  ord,  AsclepiadGieetB. 
Am  caAed  Sunmtp  sSk-^eeA,  U.S.  Ukarm.— Ulsed  as  an  aathebnin^  bjr 
BdbgtfCi,  anil  ia  astlnui  and  rbeusaaEtisiar    It>  h  Iftde  used  aaovong  the  pvo- 


(87.)  XBm§moa[tmi,  fpemneumr  Frickli^  Ask,  Tootk-^che  Ituk,  Hat.^  ord., 
Xanihoxylacem^  U.  S.  Pkarm..---See  U.  S.  Disp. 
(!3a.)r  Xai^^Mtyhan  Ckmc  IIerctd»f'^T\^  bark  labelled  -wkh  this  name  I 
^  re  to  be  derived  iron  the  Xanthoxylum  Clava  Herculis^  from  its  distisictlf 
iinrffrt'  corky  apsne  boses^  atnd  jia  greater  ptaagencT'  than  the  X.fraxmewnu 
Br.r  WocmI  iaoduMS  to  believe  it  derived  fVom  the  latter  pknt  more  developed  l^ 
ft.wuBMr  cinate.  Br^  Griffith^  wkboat  reference  to  the  two  barks,  speaks 
(Med,  BakMy,  P*^  l^^)  ^^  ^>  Carolinearium  as  identical  in  properties  witk 
X.Jraxineum^  but  is  more  powerfaily  acrid.  The  bark  may  tkeredfore  be  the 
ftodacfc  0f  Ae  X.  CarMikearium. 

{29.)  OUkma  trifoHata, — Ba<&. — OUknia,  U.  S.  Pharm.— -/ncfKiTf  ph/sUff 
American  IpecacuanJia,  Sfc. 

fM!r)i  ^*tfs»»»  stipulaeee^^  Bbwmaa^s  root,  Western  Indkn  pl^fBie.-^These 
fiwHiJ  hAmg  to  the  nat.  order  Rosacea,  and  possess  very  decidied  medicinal 
value,  which  would  be  better  appreciated  in  the  absence  of  the  Braziliail 
IbteaCr  'Far  a  notice  of  its  chemical  constitutkm,  see  Amer,  jQwm,  of  I'htrm,^ 
Msy,  ISMv 

(31.)  /m  versicolor. — Radix  (vel  Rhizoma). — Blue  flag,  Nat.  ord.,  IridaeeeEr^ 
U.S..  Fianfr.  'Jhis  root  is  not  much  emph)yed  in  regular  practice,  but  is  h%hly 
iituwsd  b>f  tke  Seleetics,  who  use  it  in  uea  of  the  mercurials,  and  attribute  te 
it  alterative,  cathartic,  sialagogue,  vermifuge,  and  diuretic  properties.  An  olea^ 
mtiMHSt  extract  prepared  from  this  root  h  known  among  the  £<dectics  as  iritUn, 

(32.)  Liatris  spicata, — Root. — Button  snake  root,  Batttesnale^s  master,  ICat. 
M.)  AMewa^em^ — Diuretic,  with  tonic,  stimulant,  and  emena^gne  properties. 
For  stuftke  bites-  it  is  applied  external^ly^  bruised,  and  its  decoction  dnnik  freely. 
(33.)  CoUinsonia  Canadensis,  Horse  baim,  Heat-M,  Rich  weed,  &c.  Hat.  ord.^ 
Immtiisem*  Boot  (and  herbaceous  portion  also)  tised. — It  is  tonic,  astringent, 
nd  when  fresh,  will  cause  gastric  irritation  and  sometimes  vomiting.  It  also 
fmaaam  dkxretic  properties. 

i^)Bapiimm  tincioria,  WHd  IntRgo^  Nat.  ord.^  Fabacea. — ^The  Bark  of  the 
aeiMort  used.  It  is  mojch  esteemed  by  some  practitioners  for  its  antiseptic 
fswtif  as  »  gargle  and  wash  in  gangrenous  ulceration  of  the  mouth  and  throat, 
^iwuikii,  tdeeration,  and  as  a  poultice  applied  to  malignant  ulcers  tending  to 
gangrene.     The  Eclectics  use  it  in  scarlatina  and  typhus  fevers. 

(<K.>  Smiiri^  syiuaeica,  {ttteeTi^s^oot,  Queen^s  delight.-^U.  S.  Pharm.  Nat. 
n  jBitpkorMacea,r-^metic,  eatharldc,  and  alterative.    See  U.  S.  Disp, 

(36w)  Lqftundnt  virginica. — The  root. — Cuher^s  physic,  Tali  speedwell,  NatL 
^tia  Senpkidari(icea,'^Thiii  root  was  former^  recognized  in  the  U.  S.  Pharn^, 
htkivlKMm  omitted,  it  is  Mghly  esteemed  hj  the  Eclectics,  who  consider  it 
SiliiiMg  a  dureet  aetion  on  the  liver,  and  use  it  in  liea  of  the  mercurials.  The 
Iriio-estraetive  matter  of  tins-  root,  reduced  to  powder,  is  the  so-called  *^  liOpn 
tiodria*'  of  the  Eclectics,  so  much  praised  by  them  in  functional  derangeEaeat  of 
IhsKveF.. 
(iT.>  €kirmm»i^mckaaaaim.^Th&  root. — U.  S.  Pharm.    €ran^$  MU,    Crow* 
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fooU  Geraniace(B»  This  is  one  of  the  best  and  most  powerful  pure  astringents 
indigenous  to  the  U.  States,  and  contains  much  tanmn.  The  powder  is  used 
successfully  as  an  application  in  epistaxis,  bleeding  after  extraction  of  teeth,  and 
the  decoction  in  sore  mouth,  leucorrhsea,  mennorhagia,  &c.     See  U,  S.  DUp. 

(38.)  Helonias  dioica, — The  root. — False  Unicorn  Root,  DeviVs  bit,  Nat, 
ord.  Melanthacece. — ^Tonic  and  diuretic,  and  applicable  in  uterine  diseases  as  s 
special  tonic. 

(39.)  Juglans  dnerea.  Inner  bark  of  the  root,  White  walnut,  Butter  nut, 
Nat.  ord.  Juglandacea,    U.  S.  Fharm. — A  mild  cathartic. 

(40.)  Jeffersonia  diphylla,  Twin-leaf  Rheumatism  Root,  Nat.  ord.  Ber* 
beridacea. — Used  by  l£e  Eclectics.  See  an  analysis  of  this  root  by  Edward  S. 
Wayne,  American  Journal  of  Pharmacy,  vol.  xxvii.,  page  1.  It  is  a  diuretic, 
alterative,  and  stimulating  diaphoretic,  used  in  rheumatism,  syphilis,  &c. 

(41.)  Asclepias  tuber osa, — The  Root. — Butterfly  weed,  Pleurisy  root,  Nat 
ord.  Asclepiadaceo!,    Diaphoretic  and  expectorant.    See  U,S,  Disp, 

(42).  Myrica  cerifera. — ^Bark  of  the  root. — Baybeny,  Waxberry.  Nat.  ord. 
Myricacea, — ^This  bark  is  very  extensively  used  by  the  class  of  irregular  prac- 
titioners called  Thompsonians  (Coffinites  in  England),  who  esteem  it  veryhishly 
as  a  stimulant  astringent,  and  enters  largely  into  that  noted,  preparation  cfuied 
"  Composition  powder"  by  Thompson,  the  author  of  that  sect.of  irre^lars,  and 
which  is  composed  of  bayberr^  and  capsicum  chiefly.  Bayberry  is  used  in 
diarrhoea  and  dysentery  as  a  stimulant  astringent. 

(43.)  Myrtle  Wax. — The  ceriferous  deposit  on  the  exterior  of  the  berries  of 
Myrica  cerifera,  A  peck  of  berries  yield  Hj  ar.  of  the  wax  by  boiling  in  water 
and  skimming  off  the  wax  as  it  rises. 

(44.)  Euphorbia  corollata, — The  Root. — U.S.  Pharm.  Large  Flowering 
Spurge, — Bark  of  the  root  used  by  the  Eclectics  also.  It  is  emetic,  diaphoretic, 
and  expectorant. 

(45.)  Euphorbia  Ipecacuanha, — The  Root. — U.  S.  Pharm,  Ipecacuanha 
Spurge,  wild  Ipecacuanha^  &c.,  properties  as  the  above.  Both  belong  to  Nat. 
ord.  Euphorbiaceoe, 

(46.)  Pteleatrifoliata,  Shrubby  trefoil.  Wafer  ash.  Wing  seed. — ^Barkofthe 
root. — Nat.  ord.  Xanthoxylacea,  An  Eclectic  remedy;  belongs  to  the  stimulant 
tonics. 

(47.)  Pteleiyi, — ^The  oleo-resin  of  the  root  bark  of  Ptelea  trifoliata,  an 
Eclectic  "  active  principle." 

(48.)  Polemomum  reptans. — The  Root. — Called  by  Eclectics'  works.  Aim* 
rican  Greek-vaieiian,  Jacob's  Ladder,  Bluebell,  ^c,  Nat.  ord.  Polemoniaceff* 
It  is  deputed  alterative,  diuretic,  and  astringent. 

(49.)  Sabbatia  angularis,  American  Centaury, — ^The  Herb. — ^Nat.  ord.  Gen* 
tianacecB,    An  excellent  simple  tonic  bitter. 

(50.)  Gaultheria  procumbens.  Partridge  berry.  Tea  berry,  Winter  greeiL 
Nat.  ord.  EricacecB, — U.  S.  Pharm.  This  is  a  stimulant  aromatic,  in  domestic 
practice  chiefly.  Used  pharmaceutically  mainly  in  the  preparation  of  the  (SL 
In  the  pine  region  of  New  Jersey  it  occurs  very  abundantly,  and  is  there 
collected  for  distillation  by  persons  engaged  in  furnishing  sassafras  and  other 
volatile  oils. 

(51.)  Betula  lenta, — The  Bark,  —  Black  birch,  cherry  birch,  sweet  birch* 
This  bark  yields  by  distillation  a  volatile  identical  with  that  of  the  CrauWuria 
procumbens  (see  essay  by  W.  Procter,  jun.,  Amer.  Jour,  Pharm,,  voL.xv.,  page 
243),  which,  however,  does  not  pre-exist,  but  is  the  result  of  a  reaction  between 
a  peculiar  neutral  principle,  Gawtheria,  and  a  synoptase-like  principle  associated 
with  it.  The  odour  of  the  oil  is  not  quite  so  agreeable  as  that  of  the  Qaultheria^ 
which  is  caused  by  other  volatile  matter  passing  over  from  the  bark  moflt 
probably. 

(52.)  Cornus  Florida, — Bark. — Dogwood,    Nat.  ord.  Cornacets,    U.S.  Pharm. 
Tonic^  astringent,  and  antiperiodic.    Much  used  in  domestic  country  practice  in 
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mtermittent  fevers.    The  substance  announced  as  Cornine,  many  years  ago, 
by  G.  W.  Carpenter,  is  now  believed  not  to  exist. 

(53.)  Eupatorium  perfoUatum,  U.S.  Pharm.  Thoroughwort^  Boneset.  Nat. 
ord.  Composita,  EupatoriacecB,  Tonic  and  diaphoretic.  The  infusion  taken 
oM.  as  a  tonic,  and  drunk  warm  as  a  diaphoretic^  or,  when  strong,  as  an  accom- 
paniment to  emetics.     Much  approved  by  physicians. 

(54.)^  Convallaria  muUiflora^  Giant  Solomon* s  Seal.  LiliacecB.  Seldom  used 
except  in  domestic  practice,  except  by  the  Eclectics. 

•  {5S,)  Prunus  Virginiana — Cortex.  U.S.  Pharm. — Wild  cherry  hark.  This 
is  the  product  of  Verassus  Serotina.  The  old  name,  "  Prunus  Virginiana,^* 
IS  retained  as  its  medical  cognomen,  to  avoid  change,  as  it  is  universally  known 
b^  that  name.  This  bark,  which  contains  amygdaUn  and  an  emulsin-like  body, 
|;ives  rise  to  prussic  acid  by  maceration  in  cold  water,  like  bitter  almonds.  It 
IS  very  extensively  employed  by  physicians  as  a  tonic  and  sedative,  and  with  just 
cause,  as  it  really  possesses  valuable  powers.    See  U.S.  Disp. 

(^Q»)  Chenopodium  Anthelminticum,  Wormseed^  Jerusalem  Oak.  —  The 
frmt.-^U.S.  Pharm.  Nat.  ord.  ChenopodtacetB.  This  seed  is  used  in  the 
United  States  to  the  exclusion  of  the  Semen  Contra^  a  European  wormseed, 
Artemisia  Santontca.  The  oil  is  largely  used  as  an  anthelmintic  in  regular 
practice,  and  as  an  ingredient  in  nostrums  for  vermifugal  purposes. 

(57.)  Oleum  Chenopodii.  U.S.  Pharm.  Distilled  from  the  preceding.  See 
U.S.  Dispensatory  and  American  Jour.  Pharm.,  vol.      ,  page 

(58.)  bimici/uga  racemosa.  U.S.  Pharm.  Black  Snake  Moot,  Black  Cohosh. 
Nat.  ord.  Ranuneulace<B.  Much  esteemed  by  regular  physicians,  and  used  in 
acute  rheumatism,  chorea,  epilepsy,  &c.  &c.  A  resinoid  extract,  obtained  by 
precipitation  from  the  concentrated  tincture  by  water,  is  used  b^  the  Eclectics 
under  the  name  of  Macroytin^  from  "  MacroytiSy'*  Eaton^s  generic  name  for  the 
genus  Cimici/uga. 

(59.)  RoLcemosin.  A  small  specimen  of  this  principle  is  sent ;  it  is  new.  Mr. 
Edward  S.  Wayne,  of  Cincinnati,  who  isolated  it,  has  not  yet  communicated  his 
paper  relative  to  it ;  it  is  not  presumed  to  be  the  active  principle,  however.  It 
18  produced  from  the  Cimicifuga  racemosa. 

(60.)  Diospyros  Virginiana. — Dried  unripe  fruit. — U.S.  Pharm.  Persimmon. 
Nat.  ord.,  Elbenacea.  The  unripe  fruit  contains  much  tannic  acid,  and  also 
iDgar  and  molic  acid.  As  the  fruit  ripens,  the  tannin  disappears,  and  sugar 
takes  its  place.    The  ripe  fruit,  after  frost,  is  highly  esteemed  by  many  for  eating. 

(61.)  Enonymus  atropurpureus. — Wahoo^  spindle  tree.,  Indian  arrow  word. 
Kat  ord.  Celastracece.  Used  as  a  diuretic  and  cathartic  in  dropsy.  Not  much 
used. 

(62.)  Gelseminum  sempervirens. — The  root. — Yellow  Jasmin  of  the  southern 
states.  Nat.  ord.  Apocynacets,  For  an  account  of  this  plant,  with  figure,  see 
Aner,  Jour.  Pharm.,  vol.  xxvii..  May,  1855.  It  is  said  to  possess  remarkable 
properties. 

(63.)  Medulla  Sassafras. — ^U.S.  Pharm.  Pith  of  sassafras.  This  is  used  as 
a  eommy  demulcent,  like  quince  seed,  for  its  mucilage,  as  an  application  to 
in£uned  eyes.    It  takes  the  place  of  quince  seed  in  the  United  States. 

(64.)  Oleum  Sassafras. — ^U.S.  Pharm.  From  Sassafras  officinale.  This  is 
M&t,  not  for  its  rarity,  but  as  being  genuine.  It  is  about  two  and  a  half  years 
(dd,  and  much  more  coloured  than  when  recent.  I  procured  it  from  the 
^stiller,  and  it  was  then  nearly  colourless. 

(65.)  Monarda  Camphor.^ A  stearopten  from  01.  Monarda  punctaice.  See 
Amer.  Jour.  Pharm.,  vol.  xvii.  p.  86,  by  W.  Procter ;  and  vol.  xxv.,  p.  200,  by 
C.  J.  Bonsall.  The  specimen  is  small,  but  is  sent  for  its  purity  and  good 
crystallized  condition. 

(66.)  White  Flax  Seed.See  American  Journal  of  Pharmacy,  vol.  xxvi.,  page 
483,  Nov.  1854,  for  a  notice  of  this  new  variety  and  its  origin. 

(67.)   Sassy  ^rfc.— From  ErythrophUeum  {judidalef)    of  Cape    Palmas, 
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liberiBv  Western  A£ne$^  This  »  the  bark  ufled  by  the  abosii^eft  t^poiMB 
witches,  (!)  &c.     See  Pharm.  Joum,,  xi.  p.  271» 

(68.)  Frmt-  an«L  stem  of  Erythrophtomm  judiciaie  dried. 

(09.)  Flowers  and  leaires  o€  Erytbropklaum  judieiaUt  fronb  Ca^  FklmM^ 
seirt  by  Dr..  McGiUV  afc  request  of  W ..  Procter,  yMt,y,  amA  \ij  him  desieiibed  and 
named  in  ^mertcan  Journal  of  Pkarmacjfr  where  ako  a  figiare  of  the  piaflt  i* 
&own^  See  yoI.  xxvi.,p.  193*  (I  should  like  Dr..  Hooker  to  aeo-  this  speckaen, 
and  examine  it  critically  with  my  paper,  a  copy  of  which  is  seat  herewith;  sa 
that  he  may  eidier  eoinrect.  any  errors  therein  made^  oe  eonroborate  the  deacvip- 
tio&y  if  a]^ro'^(ed.) 

(70.)  Oleam  Erigeroni.-^Oii  ofErigeron,  obtained  by  difltillwig  the  Erigerom 
Ctmadense  with  water.  See  account  of  ft  ki  ^M«r.  Jo^tr^  FTuirm^N^^wi^ 
page  502,  and  toL  zxm.,  page  319.  This  oil  is  now  getldag  inta  lue  as  a  remedy 
m  hemorrhagia,  in  doses  of  four  to  sui  dvops  fouir  times  a  day,  with  ezodlfliS 
effects.    The  Erigeros  itself  is  used  as  a  diuretk  ki  nephritic  dineaagfa. 

(71.)  Catawba  Wine, — Thia  is  a  small  apecimea  of  the  wine  of  the  Catawba 
grape  (an  indigenous  American  -variety),,  now  so  largely  caltifrale4L  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Cincinnati.  See  Ame^,  Jour,  Phavm,^  Novi,  186ft,  fbc  fli 
account  of  its  production. 

(72.)  Catawba  Brmidy. — A  small  specimen  made  fironk  the  abeve  wioaat 
CincinnatL 

(73.)  A  small  E^cimen  of  Arefols  itom  Catawba  wine,  £*(u&  Cintin— ti»  Oiift 

(74.)t  Dried  ^)eeimens  of  AnstoloeUa  serpentarioL. 

(75^.)  Dried  q>eeimen  of  Corydaiis  fomwm  and  bnlbs» 


DUROY'S  AN':^STHESIMETER 


Mr.  E.  Wood,  of  Brighton,  directed  the  attention  of  the  m^tipg  ta  ib 
^jparatus  of  M.  Duroy,  of  Paris,  for  the  administration  of  chlorofiinm^  Eb 
referred  to  the  difference  of  opmion  expressed  by  authors  as  to  the  imporfadMi 
of  employing  suitable  apparatus  for  regulating  the  amount  of  vapour  inhaliedBi 
the  admmistration  of  anaesthetics,  and  enumerated  thirty-seven  cases  of  deitl^ 
resulting  from  the  inhalation  of  chloroform,  which  he  fbixnd  recorded  m  the 
Lancet  and  Medical  Gazette  up  to  the  middle  of  1855,  in  the  greater  number  d 
which  eafie»  an  inhaler  had  not  been  used.  It  was  important  that  the  let 
meaii»  of  obviating  such  accidents  should  be  adopted,  and  he  thought  IL 
Duroy^s  apparatus  gave  the  operator  more  control  over  the  anseathetic  afent 
tftian  any  other  that  he  knew  of.  He  was  anxious  that  the  inatmnient  shooU 
be  fairly  tried  in  one  of  the  large  hospitals. 

Hie  folXowing  is  a  description  of  the  apparatua: — 

nXSCRIPTIOK  OF  THE  APPABATnik. 

MM  (fig,  1.)  a  glass  jar,  where  chloroform  vapour,  mixed  with  air,  ftfgenenlii 
M',  ebony  lid,  lined  in  the  interior  with  cork,  hermetically  closing  the  jar-  it, 
ebony  foot.    M  i?,  two  elastic  metal  uprights,  rising  from  the  fiwt  S  flie  i  ^~ 

and  fitting  by  means  of  a  protuberance  into  a  moulding  on  the  lid. 

A  (figs..  1  and  2),  reservoir,  or  kind  of  displacement  vase»,  bearing 
oorsesponding  to  1  gramme  (15^4^  grains)  of  chloroform.    ^V 'toppled  naoutb..   C, 
stop-cod^  pierced  transversely.    A"  (figr  2),  tubulated  socket;,  or  inHerior  eztreniigr 
of  the  reservoir^ 

K  (figs.  1,  3,  and  4),  small  graduated  vase,  into  which  are  introdJoced— Tati  dha 
aocket  A"  of  the  reservoir;  2nd,  the  shorter  branches  of  the  two  syphons  /7*s  tin 
interior  of  which  is  filled  with  filaments  of  cotton. 

JJ*  (figsi  1  and  7),  two  tubes,  intended  for  the  introduction  of  air  into  the  app^ 
ratus.  These  tubes  rise  at  the  side  of  the  tranc^reirt  reservoir  te  pioteet  il» 
penetrate  to  the  interior  of  the  vase  M,  and  nearly  touch  the  tray  i7. 

^  (^S*  1^)}  fiexible  breathiDg-tubi,  screwed  on  to  the  lid  and  tenninated  K  a 
mouth-piece  F ;  six  eentimetrea  trim  this  mooth-pieee  are  two  vaiffefr  i^wMt 
alternate  pla^r  pemitB  inhalatkm  and  exhalation  iKj/  Ae  appaaUiu. 
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U  (figs.  1  and  5),  metal  tray,  slightly  concave,  furrowed  with  small  concentric 
circular  grooves,  whence  arises  the  chloroform  vapour  ;  the  centre  O'  is  perforated, 
80  as  to  permit  the  flowing  of  the  unevaporated  liquid  into  the  cup  V. 

F(fig.  1  and  6),  crystal  cup,  graduated  and  on  a  wooden  foot,  supporting  the  tray 
(7,  and  intended  for  the  reception  of  the  excess  of  chloroform. 

D  (fig.  1),  regulator,  giving  horizontal  and  vertical  movement  to  the  two  syphons; 
it  is  composed  of  axis  FF,  fig.  3,  the  superior  extremity  of  which  is  screwed  into  a 
nut,  ly,  fig.  1.  The  middle  portion  of  the  axis  passes  through  a  copper  jacket,  Z', 
fig.  1,  and  its  lower  extremity,  after  having  passed  through  the  lid,  is  caught  in  a 
copper  ring,  soldered  to  the  anterior  face  of  the  small  vessel  K,  The  jacket  Z  is 
slit  in  Z\  to  allow  a  small  index  fixed  at  a  right  angle  upon  the  axis,  to  pass  as  seen 
in  F  (fig.  3).  The  course  of  the  needle  is  limited  hy  the  slit  Z';  it  stops,  conse- 
quently at  the  two  extremities  numbered  1  and  5.  Groing  downwards,  this  snudl 
scale,  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  engraved  on  the  rim  of  the  slit,  marks  the  degrees  of  the  Axat- 
thesimeter. 

XX  (fig.  3),  two  diverging  guards,  between  which  are  clasped  the  long  branches 
of  the  syphons. 

MANAGEMENT  OF  THE  APPABATUS. 

The  Anaesthesimeter  being  put  together  according  to  the  plan  Na  1,  and  its  siop' 
cock  C  closed,  the  liquid  is  introduced  by  the  orifice  A  of  the  reservoir,  and  the  stopper 
immediately  replaced.  Now  suppose  chloroform  poured  in  up  to  the  16th  division 
(say  16  grammes),  and  the  pressure  of  the  air  observed  to  be  exerted  thoroughly  in 
the  interior  of  the  jar  MM%  just  as  in  the  little  vase  with  the  syphons  K,  by  means 
of  the  communication  which  exists  between  the  atmosphere  and  the  air  in  the  interior 
by  the  tubes  JJ'.  As  soon  as  we  open  the  siop-copk  C,  several  bubbles  of  air  will  be 
introduced  at  the  bottom  by  the  aperture  A",  will  be  seen  traversing  the  liquid  in  the 
reservoir,  and  an  equivalent  quantity  of  chloroform  will  immediately  descend  into 
the  little  vase  K,  yet  the  flow  of  chloroform  will  always  stop  as  soon  as  its  level  in 
K  touches  the  extremity  A"  of  the  orifice,  for  then  the  simple  atmospheric  pressure, 
which  is  exerted  upon  the  surface  of  the  liquid  in  K,  will  sustain  the  column  of 
diloroform  in  the  superior  vessel  A.  But  as  on  the  other  hand  the  small  syphons, 
furnished  in  the  interior  with  filaments  of  cotton,  dipping  into  £,  have  the  property 
of  absorbing  by  capillarity,  the  chloroform  will  ascend  in  the  tubes,  follow  their 
course,  and  fall  guttatim  on  the  tray  U ;  the  level  of  the  liquid  will  instantly  sink 
in  the  vase  K  till  the  extremity  of  the  channel  A"  is  uncovered,  and  allows  the 
entrance  of  air  again  into  the  reservoir ;  then  the  level  will  re-establish  itself  . 
incessantly,  imtil  all  the  liquid  in  the  great  reservoir  is  exhausted. 

The  above  detailed  arrangement  constitutes,  we  see,  an  apparatus  in  which  the 
distribution  of  the  chloroform  is  regular  and  successive,  and  takes  place  only  by  a 
drop  at  a  time.    But,  as  it  was  further  desirable  to  be  able  to  obtain  au  appropriate 
estimation  for  difierent  ages  and  the  various  idiosyncrasies  of  subjects,  and  as  for  that 
purpose  it  is  necessary  that  one  should  be  able  at  pleasure  to  augment  or  diminish 
the  number  of  drops,  and  if  possible,  also  to  enlarge  or  contract  proportionally  the 
surface  upon  which  these  drops  fall  (evaporation  being  relative  to  surface),  the 
regulator  YX  (fig.  3)  and  D  (fig.  1)  has  been  added.    For  understanding  the  office 
of  this  appliance,  it  will  suffice  to  state  that  the  long  branches  of  the  syphons  FP 
are  held  between  two  guides  XX',  fig.  3,  and  that  the  bends  of  the  syphons  articulate 
with  the  arm  of  the  lever  T,  which  is  itself  attached  to  the  axis  Y,  fig.  3.    Con- 
sequently, if  the  nut  D  is  turned  to  the  left,  the  axis  descends,  and  the  syphons,  in 
obedience  to  this  motion,  dip  deeper  into  vase  JT,  at  the  same  time  that  their  long 
branches,  following  the  oblique  direction  of  the  guards,  recede  from  each  other.    On 
the  contrary,  when  the  nut  D  is  turned  to  the  right,  the  branches  approach  each 
other,  because  the  axis  lifts  the  syphons  up. 

In  the  former  case  the  drops  of  chloroform  fall  plentifully  on  the  drcles  fiirtbest 
from  the  centre  of  the  tray  U^  and,  becoming  evaporated  on  a  greater  sor&oe, 
produce  a  greater  quantity  of  vapour.  In  the  latter  case,  the  branches  being  veiy 
near  one  another,  and  the  drops  less  numerous,  falling  very  near  the  centre,  and 
having  but  a  small  distance  to  run  to  reach  the  orifice  of  the  tray,  form  but  ?eiy 
little  vapour. 

The  difierent  degrees  of  the  instrument  indicated  by  the  needle  Z',  fig.  1,  present 
or  evaporation  the  following  number  of  drops  : — 
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No.  1  gave  about  4  drops  of  chloroform  per  minute. 
No.  2         «*        10     «  "  « 

No.  3         «         25     «  «  " 

No.  4         «*         40      «  "  « 

No.  5     .     «         60      "  «  " 

The  use  of. the  Anaesthesimeter  is  subject  to  the  following  simple  rules  : — 
1st.  Before  the  experiment,  note  the  weight  of  chloroform  poured  into  the  resenroir. 
2nd.  Apply  a  nose  clasp,  so  that  the  patient  may  breathe  only  by  the  mouth. 
3rd.  To  Degin  with,  turn  the  nut  Z>,  so  as  to  bring  the  index  Z  to  No.  1. 
4th.  Ahoai/s  starting  from  No.  1,  let  respiration  go  on  for  two  or  three  minutes 
before  increasing  the  drops  of  chloroform  ;  pass  progressively  and  slowly  from  a 
•weaker  to  a  stronger  degree.    In  proceeding  thus,  the  idiosyncrasy  of  the  patient  is 
ascertained,  and  the  phases  of  chloroformisation  succeed  each  other  gradually  and 
regularly  up  to  complete  anaesthesia,  without  producing  the  period  of  intolerance 
ca&ed  reaction, 

5th.  To  sustain  aneesthesia  without  danger  during  long  operations,  it  is  sufficient 
to  bring  the  index  to  No.  1,  and  to  continue  inhalation  at  short  iniervals, 

6th.  At  the  dose  of  the  operation  the  stop-cock  is  closed,  and  if  it  is  required  to 
know  the  quantity  of  chloroform  employed,  nothing  is  more  easy.  The  three 
vessels.  A,  ^  and  F,  being  transparent,  and  graduated  by  grammes,  the  weight  of 
the  cUoroform  used  may  be  seen  by  what  remains.  (Two  grammes  may  be  allowed 
for  the  liquid  retained  by  the  syphon  cottons.)  Lastly,  the  chloroform  which  has 
fiedlen  into  the  little  cup  must  be  emptied  out  before  commencing  afresh  application. 


The  CHAiBBiAN  thought  the  fatal  results  which  had  been  referred  to  by  Mr. 
Wood  might  be  ascribed  to  peculiarities  in  the  constitutions  of  the  patients 
more  than  to  differences  in  the  modes  of  administering  the  anaesthetic.  As  he 
observed  an  operative  surgeon  present,  that  gentleman  would  probably  favour 
the  meeting  with  his  opinion. 

Mr.  AxBXANDES  Ubb  quite  agreed  with  what  the  Chairman  had  just  stated. 
He  thoi^ht  there  were  some  points  about  the  apparatus  before  the  meeting 
ivhich  might  offer  advantages  in  its  use,  and  he  would  be  very  happy  to  give  it  a 
trial  at  St.  Mary^s  Hospitd. 

A  METHOD  FOR  THE  DETECTION  AND  QUANTTTATIVE 

ESTIMATION  OF  QUININE  AND  OTHER  ALKALOIDS 

WHEN  COMBINED  WITH  FATTY  OILS. 

BT  WILLIAM  BASTICK. 

Having  been  required  to  examine  some  specimens  of  cod-liver  oil  with 

juimne,  with  a  view  to  ascertain  the  presence  of  that  alkaloid  and  its  quantity 

ia  them,  and  there  being  no  published  method  for  the  accomplishment  of  these 

objects,  I  have  been  compelled  to  devise  one.    Believing  this  method  to  be  as 

nmple  as  it  is  effectual,  not  only  for  the  detection  and  estimation  of  quinine 

niien  dissolved  in  cod-liver  oil,  but  also  for  the  discovery  and  separation  of 

odier  alkaloids  when  combined  with  the  fatty  oils  in  general,  I  venture  to  lay  it 

Wore  the  Members  of  this  Society.    To  render  my  method  more  intelligible,  I 

will  briefly  describe  an  example  of  its  actual  application.    Two  ounces  of  the 

ol  supposed  to  contain  quinine  were  measurea  off,  introduced  into  a  bottle 

capable  of  holding  four  ounces  of  liquid,  and  then  one  ounce  of  a  solution, 

ocmasting  of  sulplmte  of  soda  dissolved  in  distilled  water,  and  slightly  acidulated 

^  sulj^uric  acid,  was  added.    After  closing  the  bottle,  the  contents  were 

strongly  and  repeatedly  agitated,  so  as  to  uioroughly  mix  the  watery  and 

oleagmous liquids.    Afler  these  liquids  had  separated  again  by. ''lest,  half  an 

ounce  or  rather  more  of  the  aqueous  solution  was  removed  from  the  bottle  by 

i&eaQB  of  a  pipette,  and  passed  through  a  filter,  to  separate  a  few  small  globules 

of  oil  still  aidhering  to  it.    As  half  an  ounce  of  this  nitrate  corresponded  to  one 

oonoe  of  tiie  oil  under  examination,  care  was  taken  to  measure  off  this  quantity 

<^oriectly  for  the  final  operations,  whidh  consisted  in  precipitatmg  the  <\uiim&& 
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therefrom  by  meoMi  «£  -a  fiDltttoon  of  eaiutie  BOpda,  .sUgliiJj  mshing  the  pre- 
cipitate -with  distilled  water,  rediflsolving  it  in  alcohol,  and  after  filtering  the 
alcoholic  solution,  evaporating  it  to  dryness  in  a  water-batk.  The  residue  was 
then  weighed  and  examined  in  the  usual  manner^  to  ascertain  Jf  it  were  quinine. 

I  need  scarcely  explain  that  the  sulphate  of  soda  in  the  acid  solution  is 
employed  to  ^(ffeet  the  more  ready  and  eoviplete  separation  of  the  ^watery  ftnd 
fixmi  1^  mly  xme,  and  that  the  sulpharic  acid  is  added  to  dissohse  out  and 
combine  with  the  qumine  whkih  exists  in  the  ool  in  (if  I  may  vse  the  feem)  a 
caustic  condition* 

Erom  ^xperioaents  made  with  cod-liyer  oil  wi£h  quuune,  prqpaiied  }ay  wapiM 
of  known  atarenigth,  I  feel  justified  in  obsarving  &at  the  method  •daaoribedfMi 
smffieipntly  aeeasatte  remilts  to  .be  relied  iqa  ibr  aJi  praoticil  puipoaea. 

la  eagea  wvluere  other  aUuliwdki  kaye  to  be  detected  and  ciriBmated,  HiefKMW 
of  separation  to  be  employed  would  be  precisely  similar  to  that  desciiked  larihe 
separatioB  'Of  (jvuBtae.  When  aeparated,  iher  wUl  of  ooioae  be  reoogvaed  %j 
the  methods  hud  down  in  the  text  ^oeks  xm  Chemical  aaalyBis. 

In  txmdusion,  I  viaj  add  lihat  the  quantity  of  sulpfanric  acid  esE^ksjed  in  -iSm 
process  ahould  be  sufficient  to  render  iSke  aqueous  nuid  slj^ditly  aad  after  it  hat 
been  wdl  a^bbated  with  &e  oSL  containing  me  a&aloid«  am.  that  i2ie  pttjpafxGm 
of  the  extracting  Jiiiid  ma^^  1)6  vaned,  in  accordance  wiih  tiiie  conyenience  of  tb 
openator,  aad  i&  natui^  tf^  i^uantity  of  the  alkaloid  to  be  extraeteiL 

Mr.  Bastick  also  drew  attentum  to  aomeFciT  F^psbs  wkick  i»e  bdog^aid 
laj^elyy  and  wkick  he  stated  were  reallv  y^  efficient.  The  Tnaaner  efaang 
thi^m,  was  to  place  them  in  a  plate  ana  modsten  them  with  watoe,  and  the  fliei 
are  found  •deaa  in  ike  plate  in  lar^  quantities.  He  wished  to  direct  atteoiaoB 
to  the  fact  that  while  they  profess  to  be  quite  harmless  ihey  really  are  not  so^  u 
thej  were  saturated  with  arsenie,  upon  w&ich  their  yalue  ^epeoded^  he  beliefed 
they  *could  be  easily  made  by  soaJdng  paper  in  a  solution  of  arsenie  and  treicle 
or  sugar,  and  probably  a  little  quassia. 

A  &BirrLEMAN  remarked,  that  he  had  soaked  some  of  the  papen  in  la^ 
and  upon  adding  ammonia  to  the  liquor  an  intensely  bitter  precipitate  was 
thrown  down,  from  which  he  had  concluded  that  they  contained  istrydinia. 

Mr.  -Cu  Wood  remaikedl^  they  certainly  contained  a  bitter  pnsciple^  ivliich 
he  had  understood  was  chiretta. 

ON  PENQHAWAR  DJAUBL,  A  NEW  STYPTIC. 

JBT  JIAIIIEL  HAHBVBX. 

A  SMaaLL  packase  of  the  curious  drug,  known  by  the  name  Pen^kawrr  DjanM 
or  by  the  not  less  bai%araus  de«o;nation  Poiboe  Eidang,  was  lately  offered  at  one 
of  tl^  pv^lic  drt^  aides  in  the  CSty. 

^Hte  drus  consists  of  Ifhe  lower  part  of  the  ata&  or  ^pes  of  n  iai^  fern, 
iMitiTe  of  ttie  iflftand  of  Sumatra.  The  ataiks  as  inserted  are  in  atraiglit 
pieces,  about  a  foot  in  length  and  an  inch  in  widtih.  Theyhare  mostly  been  spBt 
open  leagthwise,  periiaps  to  facilhste  the^  drying.  Their  most  strdong  featorc^ 
hioweyer,  is  ikt  abundant  clofMng  of  long,  spax^ung,  soMen-brown,  moniilt&nB 
hairs,  with  which  Hhe  OTxter  part  of  Utt  stipes  is  imckij  coyered,  sadivfaidi  at 
the  ftnt  glance  suggest  for  uie  dmg  an  ammal  rather  than  a  v^etaiUe  origm. 

P&^hxwar  J9^bmtM,  thot^h  new  to  l£he  £n^&  drug-maiket,  lias  lot  soma 
years  past  been  In  the  hands  of  the  pkarmaeeutists  of  Holland  and  Ckriaany, 
and  now  has  erea  a  piace  in  the  DutcJn  pharmaeopcna.* 

The  plant  which  aflbrds  it,  is  witlhout  deubt,  of  the  genus  €Q(oCnnit.  Dr. 
OsdeHiaDS,  in  Ins  Commentaries  on  l&e  Pharmaeopoea  IV<sman(Eca,f  xefers  it  to 

*  JPUrmaeomom tf^eHmuKea,  1861,  ^.68. 
tAmiiMktmngm<9iMiBat(mutA%.Zotio^^ 
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C.  €km\mfii  Knais^  a  fent  of  the  Plulip^uM  Mandi,  regarded  ibf  one  af  our 
1mb(  fitteoto^tfto  M  not  «pectfMai9r  dittmot  i6nMa  tiM  C  Jaarawefe  «f  J.  Snutk 
QNi  tyfpesit  lir.  Jbba  Stnidi  hai  been  kind  !6iM»gli  to  reply  to  s«ne  inqiuiMB 
I  reoesaj  mddseBsed  to  Ihub,  oi  %  oomiviEausatiott  ifeoaa  ivxdek  I  cstraek  the 


^  I  maT*  safeyr  SB,y  that  the  hairj  stipes  called  FeB^hmoar  JtoMt  Are  prodoced  \j 
a  specieB  of  CmcfHvm,  Of  ^is  genvs,  six  fipecies  «re  deecnbed  ia  fiir  vf  .  Hooker's 
SpeeieB  FSfowm,-*  Tlz.t  C,  ghnteeacens  Km,  (^Fofypo^^um  Bammetz  L.,  CAofUmm  JSarwnete 
J.  6n.)  aaA  C  AffaMmcttM  flbodk.,  from  the  Euffcem  heinw^kyeoe ;  C  Sekiedd 
gteiitodht..et  Cham,  from  Megjoo}  and  C  ^iiomr  <i>jd^K)Ma(  ^^w^o,  Sowt^ 
Qi^op,),  C,  Chamissoi  Kaulf.  and  C  Menziesii  Hook.,  from  the  Sandwich  islaoda. 
jUI  «fv  rhiiwritoriaad  %y  kairing  the  riiigftnae  •or  caudex  and  the  hwe  of  the  at^es 
dewoty  coubbi^  wilih  «a6  mnwUferw  haJjca.  In  the  Saatern  speciea,  the  rhizome  le 
deeaniieQjL  imA  npan  neaoYal  from  the  gxDund»  might  easily  he  formed  by  aluttle 
aitfU  iiaiMpuVitian,  into  the  JGaholouB  Vssieiable  Limb  or  Barometz,  Hie  j»laat  wMch 
affittds tbSffncodaotioD,  w  vefjexred  by  Linziasas  from  Looreiiro's  descripl^oiLf  to 
file  geoos  TcJifpoixim  and  •called  P.  Sdrometz,  Nothing  farther  was  known  of  it  till 
about  thirty  years  ago,  when  the  late  John  Beeves  Esq.,  sent  a  liring  xAant  from 
China  to  the  Jiurserir  of  Messrs.  Loddiges  at  Hackney,  as  the  true  Brntmett,  This 
plaat  inereased  «rid  fe  ijtrae  !)eearae  an  iahabitaot  of  ^yfiher  gardens  ;  it  was  not, 
however,  tat  1949  49rat  It  5^rod«oed  ^^aotificalaoii,  whSch  It  did  in  the  Bixmzngjham 
BttaaieGagica,  aaMtioe>of  whldh  ia  ceoorded  in  the  Ftooaeiingt  oi  the  JUnmem  JSoeiet^ 
ior  Bshnurf^  IMO,  I  then  identified  H  as  beioi^iaag  to  the  ^«e  CiboAm  «f 
Kaulfoss,  and  in  my  Genera  FUicum  published  in  1841, 1  recorded  it  under  the  name 
if  CttMaMoaJaarondte. 

^In  the  SerUa  jgaiden  it  received  tho  name  of  d  daucophflum^  afterwards 
changed  to  C.  glattcescens  by  Sionze^  who  figured  it  in  Schukhr'g  Supplement,  pu  63, 
131.  Since  then  (1846)  dried  specimens  collected  both  by  Fortune  and  by  Seemann, 
and  corresponding  with  the  liying  plant,  lunFO  been  reoAyeA  firam  China. 

"  Now  for  the  name  Ciboimm  CummgH — In  i840,  Cuming  brought  epecimens  of  a 
Cibotium  from  the  Hiilippuies,  wMeJh  in  aiy  eDfamtertttion  of  the  fenis  ^  those  islands 
I  named  Cibotium  glaucinn,X  IJhen  believing  It  ix)  be  the  Dkksomm  gtmuea  of  Dr.  J.  E. 
South  (Bees's  Cgf^op,,  y^,  xi.).  Simae  how«¥er  considered  it  a  'custioct  species  and 
named  it  C.  Cumingii 

'^  After  much  examination  of  wen-«ii1«heBticated  epeoineas,  I  have  come  to  the 
ooQcluakNi  tb«t  CL  *Barametz  J.  Snu,  C  ghuceacens  Euoze,  C.  Cumiufjii  Kunze  and 
C.  Antmicwm  Hooik.»  coaatitote  one  species  only.  I  therefore  oetam  jthe  original 
historical  name  of  C  Barometz,  for  the  eastern  type  of  the  genus. 

"It  appears  that  the  8t^>es  eaOed  Pemghcmar  Djambi  •eomes  from  Sumatra. 
Although  I  have  not  seen  any  fieoads  of  OSbatkm  from  ib&t  locality,  still,  judging 
from  the  stipes  in  question,  I  see  «ko  reason  to  -douM;  the  oonectness  of  referring  it 
to  Cibotium  Cumingii,  wliieh  -m  ahere  etated,  I  regard  as  not  different  from  C. 
Barometz." 

The  authors  of  the  Fkxtauuxpasa  Ne&dandka  quote  Agnus  ScytJiicus  as  syno- 
nymous with  the  Sumatran  Pexighawwr  Djambi,  in  which  it  is  evident  Mr.  John 
South  thinks  them  correct.  They  do  not,  however,  attempt  to  fix  the  botanical 
onmof  &e  drag,  bat  merely  refer  it  to  '^  FiUcis  species  noadnm  satis  eogoita.'] 

rrofeasor  Miquelf  on  the  other  hand,  wlale  referring  Pengkawar  to  C,  Cumingti 
Kooee  qafislioBS  its  identity  with  Agnu$  'Scyihicus  m  these  words  :-^^-^^tfff 
%tiUra^sea.Bar927^te  jiAorm.,  filicis  eliam  caudex  est  sed  ab  eo  Qibottorum 
&enna.^| 

Hsviog  examined  an  aneient  specimen  of  the  ao-called  'ScgMan  Ijamb  pre- 
"enred  in  ^e  Britash  Museum,  [|  as  well  as  a  living  plant  of  Cibotium  Barometz 
J.  Hai.,X  most  confess  I  find  them  far  more  to  resemble  ea^  other  than  ihey 

•?age82.  ^  Fhra€o(^inekmemiB,   W.  WifliL,j».«a. 

iJourn.  ofBot,  voL  iii.  (1841),  p.  t£8. 
^iiMketaBottmka  ludica,  il,  36.  ^  ^  .^   ....,._.. 

^obaSbbr  the  samB  specimen  as  is  exceHontlyterrea  in  Bymsl^Vs  vvmum  arwmmGmn, 
i^,  1791,  foL  Tab.  xv.,  fig.  2. 
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do  the  Sumatran  Penghawar,  It  must,  however,  be  borne  in  mind  that  a  plant 
havinff  a  range  so  extensive  as  to  embrace  Assam,  China,  the  Philippines  and 
the  luands  of  the  Indian  Archipelago,  may  be  expected  to  vary  considerablT 
according  to  the  soil,  the  situation,  and  the  degree  of  moisture  and  heat  in  whi^ 
it  may  grow,  so  that  I  am  far  from  impugning  the  correctness  of  referring  botii 
productions  to  one  and  the  same  plant. 

As  I  have  alluded  to  the  &ble  of  the  Scythian  Lamb,  and  it  may  not  be 
familiar  to  all  readers,  I  may  be  allowed  briefly  to  recall  it,  although  to  cite  one 
half  of  the  old  authors  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  who  have  de- 
lighted to  tell  of  its  wonders,  would  be  neither  an  easy  nor  a  very  profitable 
task. 

Suffice  it,  then,  to  say  that  Agnus  Scythicus,  Frutex  Tartareus^  or  Vegetable 
Lamb^  was  regarded  as  a  sort  oi planUanimaJ^  resembling  in  figure  a  laniby  whence 
its  Russian  name  barometz.  It  was  said  to  spring  firom  a  seed  like  a  plant,  and 
to  be  attached  to  the  earth  by  a  root,  while  m  its  animal  nature  it  rejoiced  in 
a  sort  of  flesh  and  blood,  browsed  upon  the  surrounding  herbs  bv  turning  ronnd 
upon  its  axis  or  root,  until,  having  devoured  all  within  reach,  it  perished  a 
victim  to  hunger ! 

Poetry  and  Materia  Medica  are  not  now-a-days  in  dose  alliance,  but  such  was 
not  the  case  in  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century ;  and  the  author  wiio 
could  write  an  ode  on  Tacamahaca,  Tamarinds,  or  Cocluneal,  could  have  no 
difficulty  in  producing  a  sonnet  on  so  much  more  poelic  a  theme  as  the  Scythian 
Lamb. 

Guillaume  Saluste,  Sieur  du  Bartas  represents  the  astonishment  of  our  first 
parents  at  discovering  in  the  garden  of  Eden  so  remarkable  a  production  as  a 
vegetable  lamb,  and  then  exclaims  with  pious  credulity :— • 

*'  O  merveilleux  efiect  de  la  dextre  divine, 
La  plants  a  chair  et  sang,  Tanimal  a  racine, 
La  plante  comma  en  rend,  de  soy  mesmes  se  meust, 
L'animal  a  des  pieds,  et  si  marcher  ne  pent, 
La  plante  est  sans  rameaux,  sans  fruict  et  sans  fueillage, 
La  plante  a  belles  dents,  paist  son  ventre  affam^ 
Bu  fourrage  voysin,  Tanimal  est  sem^."* 

The  fable  is  revived  in  the  following  more  elegant  lines  from  the  pen  of  & 
modem  author,  but  they  are  not  very  nappy  as  applied  to  a  Sumatran  (dant:— 

'*  Cradled  in  snow  and  fann'd  by  arctic  air 
Shines,  gentle  Barometz  !  thy  golden  hair ; 
Booted  in  earth  each  cloven  hoof  descends, 
And  round  and  round  her  flexile  neck  she  bends ; 
Crops  the  groy  coral  moss  and  hoary  thyme. 
Or  laps  with  rosy  tongue  the  melting  rime. 
Eyes  with  mute  tenderness  her  distant  dam, 
Or  seems  to  bleat,  a  Vegetable  Lamb"^ 

Before  ^smissing  Penghawar  Djambi,  we  must  however,  consider  its  repnted 
medicinal  and  surgical  uses.  As  a  styptic,  the  hair  of  the  stipes  may  be  em- 
ployed in  the  same  manner  as  cotton  wool,  tow,  or  the  nap  of  a  beaver  hat. 
According  to  Dr.  J.  M.  Yan  Bemmelen,  who  has  elaborately  investigated  the 
chemistry  of  the  drug,:|:  the  styptic  action  of  these  hairs  is  soldy  mechani<^ 
Practitioners,  however,  have  tried  the  effect  of  an  aqueous  decoction  of  the  huff 
or  of  the  stem,  as  a  remedy  for  internal  hemorrhage,  and  some  have  reported 

*  See  the  French  translation  of  Clnsios'  Latin  version  of  MonardeSf  by  Anthoina  Golia 
Maistre  Apoticaire  jnrd  de  la  villede  Lyon.  4d,  2.  Lyon,  1619.  8yo.  where  are  preserrod  aone 
other  of  these  effusions,  "  k  la  lonange  de  qnelqaes  dirognes." 

t  TJie  Botanic  Garden,  ed.  3,  pt  XL,  p.  30. 

1  Chemische  Vhtertttchung  des  Penghawar  Djambi  iu  Vi  erteljahreeichrift  JSt  praU» 
Phannacie   V.  bd.,  3  heft  (1856). 
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fiiTcmrably  of  it.*  The  experiments  of  Dr.  Yan  Bemmelen  leave  little  ground  for 
placing  anj  reliance  on  tne  reputed  good  effects  of  the  drug  so  applied ;  and  I 
rally  concur  in  that  writer*s  conclusions,  as  expressed  in  terms  which  I  translate 
thus: 

"  I  therefore  believe  myself  justified  in  the  opinion  that  it  is  highly  improbable 
that  that  which  water  extracts  from  this  plant  is  an  active  remedy  for  internal 
h^dorrhages.  There  appears  to  me  no  ^ound  whatever,  either  from  a  chemical 
or  physioK>gical  point  of  view,  for  presuming  that  we  may  expect  any  good  resolt 
in  practice  from  the  employment  of  such  a  preparation." 


The  Chatrmaw  said,  the  business  of  the  Meeting  having  terminated,  he  took 
the  opportunity  of  expressing  a  hope  that  the  Meetings  during  the  present 
sessioB  would  be  kept  up  witn  spirit,  well  supplied  with  scientific  papers,  and 
numerously  attended.  They  had  made  a  good  commencement,  and  the  valuable 
addition  to  the  Museum  contributed  by  one  of  the  Honorary  Members  (Mr. 
Procter,  of  Philadelj^hia)  was  a  favourable  indication.  It  showed  that  the 
influence  of  the  Society  was  not  confined  to  our  own  country,  and  by  the 
interchange  of  information  and  specimens,  whether  raw  materials  or  manu- 
&ctured,  with  foreign  Members,  the  art  and  science  of  Pharmacy  would  be 
advanced.    The  next  meeting  would  be  held  on  the  5th  of  November. 


PHYTOLOGICAL  CLUB. 

A  Mebtino  will  be  held  on  Wednesday,  Nov.  I2th,  1856,  at  half-past  8  P.U.,  when 
Paper  will  be  read  on  "  The  Circulation  of  Sap,"  by  Mr.  Grundy. 


PHARMACEUTICAL  SOCIETY, 

NOBTH  BRITISH  BRANCH. 

Bb.  Stkvbnsom  Maoadah,  F.R.S.E.,  will  commence  his  winter  course  of  fifty 
evening  Lectures  on  Chemistry,  on  Monday,  loth  November,  at  a  quarter  past  nine 
p.M^  in  the  rooms  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society,  72,  Princes  Street,  Etfinburgh. 
These  lectores  wiU  be  continued  on  Mondays  and  Thursdays  during  tke  six  winter 
months. 

Feet. — ^To  Members,  Associates,  and  Apprentices  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society, 
as  also  Assistants  and  Apprentices  to  Pharmaceutical  Chemists,  £1  5s.  To  gentle* 
men  not  connected  with  Pharmaceutical  establishments,  £1  lU,  6d, 


PROVINCIAL  TRANSACTIONS. 


LIVERPOOL  CHEMISTS'  ASSOCIATION. 

Thb  Annual  Meeting  was  held  in  the  Royal  Institution,  on  Thursday,  September 
^tb,1856, 

THB  PRESIDENT,  MB.  ABRAHAM,  IN  THB  CHAIR. 

The  Sbcbbtabt,  Mr.  Mebceb,  read  the  following 

REPORT. 

The  lirerpool  Chemists'  Association  has  now  closed  the  first  seven  years  of  its 
ciiitaDoa»  SBd  your  Council,  in  laying  the  result  of  their  proceedings  during  the  past 
Htaaa  before  their  fellow  members,  are  glad  to  be  able  to  report  that  at  no  period  of 
^  Soci^f  history  has  it  been  in  a  more  prosperous  condition  than  at  present. 

*  Snee  the  above  was  in  type,  I  have  heard  from  my  friend,  Dr.  J.  E.  De  Yry,  of  Botterdam, 
^  the  late  0r.  Molkenboer,  a  talented  Dntch  physician,  was  firmly  of  the  0]^mon  that  a 
^BooetioQ  of  Pmi^flktwar  Ljambi  was  beneficial  in  internal  hemorrhage. 
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The  PhannaoeittiGal  Meetings  have  been  attended  with  gveat  snoeeis,  tiie  supply 
of  lectures  and  papers  having  been  sufficientlj  abundant  to  enable  than  to  \M 
eighteen  meetings,  a  larger  number  than  has  eyer  been  b^re  held  in  one  sesskn 
since  the  formation  of  the  Society.    From  the  r^sum^  of  the  proceedings  aoooB- 
panying  this  Report,  it  will  be  seen  that  many  of  Che  communicationa  have  been  of 
a  highly  important  and  practical  character,  and  the  interest  of  the  meetings  hai 
been  considerably  increased  by  the  large  number  of  specimens,  whidi  the  liberality 
of  Hie  contributors  to  the  Museum  has  enabled  your  Council  to  lay  befixre  tbe 
Members.    Tlie  attendance  has  on  the  whole  been  good,  though  not  equal  to  what 
your  Council  could  wish  to  see,  as  doubtless  the  efficiency  of  this  department  of  the 
Society's  operations,  and  the  interests  of  the  Members  themselves,  would  be  mate- 
rially promoted  bv  a  larger  and  more  regular  attendance.    Sixty  volumes  have  beea 
added  to  the  Lifnrary  by  presentation  and  purchase  since  the  last  annivenary, 
making  the  whole  number  of  books  belonging  to  the  Society,  exclusive  of  pamphleti, 
167;  but  your  Council  are  not  able  to  report  a  corresponding  increase  in  tbeir 
dreulation,  the  number  of  Members  who  have  availed  themselves  of  its  advantages 
being  about  the  same  as  in  the  preceding  year.    The  books  chiefly  in  densand  tie 
the  standard  wc^ks  ef  leading  authors  in  the  various  departments  of  pharmaoenticil 
science.    With  a  few  exceptions  tiie  whole  of  the  books  are  in  a  good  state  of 
preservation,  and  the  bye-Uws  for  the  regulation  of  the  Library,  agreed  to  at  the 
liast  Annual  Meeting,  have  worked  well  and  given  general  satisfaction;  indeed  tins 
may  be  said  of  all  the  laws  and  bye*laws  of  the  Society,  for  they  have  now  been  in 
operation  twelve  months,  and  your  Council  have  no  reason  to  recommend  any 
alterations  or  additions. 

Your  Council  refer  with  much  satisfaction  to  the  progress  made  in  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Museum,  upwards  of  600  specimens  having  been  presented  during  the 
past  session,  and  from  the  promises  of  further  donations  they  have  zeoeived,  ^aey 
feel  assured  that  in  a  very  short  period  the  Society  will  be  in  possession  of  a  most 
valuable  collection  of  the  drugs  and  chemicals  used  in  medicine.  The  committee 
appointed  to  superintend  this  department,  have  devoted  much  time  and  attention  to 
the  consideration  of  the  best  means  of  arranging  and  preserving  the  specimens. 
They  have  expended  most  of  the  remaining  funds  placed  at  their  disposal,  in  tiie 
purchase  of  glass  jars  and  shades,  and  they  trust  to  have  in  a  very  few  months  all 
the  specim^is  systematically  arranged  and  labelled. 

Br.  Edwards  reports  very  favourably  of  the  progress  made  by  the  Labontoiy 
Class  under  his  superintendsnce  during  the  past  session.  The  increased  fees  paid 
by  the  students,  and  their  regular  attendance,  are  proofii  of  the  interest  tiMy  take  in 
their  studies.  The  successful  competitor  at  the  examination  of  the  LabonlQiy 
Class,  and  to  whom  the  President's  Annual  Prize  was  awarded,  was  Mr.  Wilfiam 
Kitchen,  apprentice  to  Mr.  T.  D.  Walker. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  session,  your  Council  received  an  epplioatioB  from  the 
North  End  Early  Closing  Association,  on  the  subject  of  alleged  retail  sales  by  whole- 
sale houses.  Your  Council  thought  it  hardly  came  within  the  scope  of  their  duties 
to  entertain  the  sulject,  but  having  been  led  to  expect  ^t  they  might  with  ad- 
vantage to  the  Society  communicate  with  the  parties,  they  did  so,  and  have  the 
pleasure  of  believing  that  tiie  results  were  satisfactory  to  aU. 

Your  Council  ref&  with  pleasure  to  the  very  liberd  ofibr  made  to  them  in  April 
last,  by  Mr.  H.  S.  Evans,  to  place  at  their  disposal  one  of  the  Society  of  Arts^  Wk 
Achromatic  Microscopes,  to  be  competed  for  by  the  Apprentices  and  Asi^ttntsooih 
nected  with  the  Association,  ibr  the  best  EHay,  acoompanJed  by  a  selection  d 
mounted  specimens,  *'  On  the  Application  of  the  Microscope  to  Phanaaey/  tiie 
judges  to  be  appointed  by  the  Council,  and  the  result  of  the  competition  annoonoed 
at  the  present  Annual  Meeting.  Your  Council  obtained  the  consent  of  three  of  the 
fionoraxy  Members  of  the  Society,  Dr.  Inman,  Dr.  Nevins,  and  Mr.  T.  C.  Arota;  to 
•ot  as  a($udicator8,  and  their  award  will  be  intimated  at  the  oloee  of  tke  uiilliMJ 
business  this  evening. 

The  retiring  Msmbeit  of  Comidl  are  Messrs.  Siuniier,  Bttwlfl^  Sedfbi^  nd 
Abraham,  aU  ik  whom  toe  ^giUe  for  re-^ection. 

The  Treasurer's  statement  ezhU)its  a  balance  of  £7  18a  6i.  in  fiiTOur  of  thi  6o- 
^ety,  to  be  canied  over  to  the  next  year. 
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7%e  Zwerpooi  ChemHsUf  Auodaiitm^  in  account  with  jS.  Sumner^  Esq,,  Tretuwnr, 
Br.  SsssioM  1855-M.  Cr« 


£  9.  d, 

U    6    8 
7U    0 


To  Bdotteft  ttflUamy,  Boolcs»  Ac 

"  CHmb  for  MuMom *... 

**  Cokynring  and  loning  Moseum 

Ohm 8  0  0 

"  GMflfeti]igt....» «. ^...  8   7   1 

**  Ck>ffee  and  Attendance 11   2  10 

**  DeliF«rix«  Okculars,  &&.» 10   6    0 

**  Snndrr  small  Bxpenses 1 17  11 

«•  Bent 10  10  0 

**  Br.  Bdwwds  for  Laboratory  X^ees  M  1ft  0 
"Acnan,  10  Members*  «.^..^.....  6  0  0 
Inliand^ 7  18   6 


£10611 


0 


By  Balance,. 
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416   f 

Ditto  Huseom  Aoooont  ...^ U  IB 

Arrears,  Museum 2   8 

Donation  to  do.,  F.Langton,Bsq.  2   2 

Arrears,  one  Member's  0  10 

library  Pines,  Ac ^...^  l  U 

Subscriptions,  84  Members  „.„.  42   0 

*^          12  Associates 3   0 

Laboratory  Fees  „,  8418 


0 

a 

0 
0 

a 

0 
0 
0 


By  Balance  for  Treasurer. 
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EssmiAed  and  found  oonect, 


JohhH.  Johnson,  i^^^^^ 
Gbobgb  Barbsb,  3  ^««*«^*- 


It  mm  mcrred  bf  the  PKBBfDsirr,  and  seconded  bj  Mr.  Gtrr,  «  That  the  Report 
and  Staitenient  of  Aooounts  now  read  be  adopted,  printed,  and  circnlated." 

Morred  b^  ItSr.  B.  R.  Jagksok,  and  seconded  by  Mr.  Witthbead^  ^  That  the  list 
of  Memben,  Laws,  ^ye-kiws,  and  Transactions  of  the  Associaticm,  with  the  Cata- 
logue of  Books  in  the  Library,  be  printed  and  circulated  along  with  the  R^^rt" 

MoT«d  1^  Mr.  Rbdi ORD,  and  seocmded  by  Mr.  Cundill,  **  That  the  thanks  of  the 
Aasociatitfn  be  ptesented  to  tiiose  gentlemen  who  have  lectured  or  read  papers  at  the 
FhanmoefiEtical  Meetings,  and  also  to  the  Donors  to  the  Library  and  Museom." 

The  meetiAg  then  pfoceeded  to  fill  up  the  vacancKS  In  the  Council  caused  by  the 
retiieraeBt  in  rotation  of  Messrs.  Abraham,  Rawle,  Redlind,  and  Sunmer.  Messrs. 
AbnhflHi,  Snmner,  Bedford,  and  Kirk  were  elected. 

The  Secretary  thai  read  the  Reports  of  the  Adjudioatinrs,  Dr.  Liman,  Dr.  Nerins, 
and  M^.  Archer,  on  the  merits  of  the  Essays  and  Specimens  sent  in  in  competition 
for  ttie  priie  Ifierosoope  offered  1^  Mr.  H.  S.  Evans. 

rnie  Prize  was  awarded  to  w.  R.  G.  West,  and  as  the  A^jndicators  considered 
ihat  tbs  next  Essay  and  ^edmens  showed  considerable  merit,  l^e  Council  had 
determined  to  present  their  author,  Mr.  W.  H.  Samuel,  with  a  second  prize. 

It  WM  moored  by  Mr.  H.  S.  Etaks,  and  seconded  by  Dr.  Edwabds,  ^  That  the 
thanks  of  the  Meetmg  be  given  to  Dr.  Inman,  Dr.  Kevins,  and  Mr.  T.  C.  Archer,  for 
«zamiBfaig  Ifae  Essays  and  Spedmois  competing  for  the  Microscope  prise,  ana  re- 
porting tfaefeoa." 
Br  Nxtbib  adaiowledged  the  oompliment  on  behalf  of  his  coUeagoes  and  himself. 

SoycU  InstiiuUon,  Thvnday,  9<ft  October^  1656. 

TJEOB  PRESIDENT,  XB.  ABBAHAJt,  IN  THE  CHAIB. 

Mesara.  J.  Woodoock,  M.  Martin,  A.  Browne,  W.  Hughes,  E.  Watts,  J.  M.  Book, 

W.  Pesood,  J.  BlytoD,  T.  Welch,  L.  Pattinson,  R.  Cordon,  J.  Shaw,  E.  Moni%  J. 

Deimant,  and  J.  W.  Taylor  were  elected  Members  of  the  Society. 
The  Secreta^  announced  donations  to  the  Library  and  Museum  from  Messrs.  G. 

Hamiltoiiy  H.  S.  Evans,  G.  D.  Banks,  R.  Clay,  Evans,  Sons,  &  Co.,  and  Wanick, 

Broth^K 
This  tetaf  tite  first  meeting  of  the  senion,  the  Piesident  ddivered  his  Opening 

AUiess,  in  whicili  he  congratulated  tlie  Members  on  the  flourishing  state  of  the 
AisnrhUfcos^  the  impoirtaat  additions  to  the  musetun  and  library,  and  the  inereashq^ 
tSBdflMj  to  tMfgOTwnent  among  Phannaoeutists*  He  referred  to  the  progress  A 
(iienucal  sdence  during  the  past  yeac,  the  detection  of  vegetative  poisons  by  deUoate 
testeantly  iatnidaoed,  the  use  of  methylated  spuat  in  chemical  pzooeases,  the  metal 
•iisiiiiinin  and  its  probaMe  SEtility  in  the  arts  and  raannfootures,  the  adultsntion  of 
tndfltti  dnm  and  tiba  eibrto  of  the  Phannaceutical  Society  to  introduee  an  impi«rv^ 
tealia%  wIlBi  A  ^riewctf  providing  a  reniedy  for  that  and  other  imperfoetioBi.   Be 


*  llBtfs  til  airtllliii  of  this  aeeount  the  sgrMwofflvBMStBbstshsfiubssB  paid. 
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made  some  practical  observations  on  the  division  of  labour  in  the  profession,  the  com- 
pilation of  the  Pharmacopoeia,  and  the  decimal  system  of  weights  and  measures.  In 
the  course  of  his  address,  he  alluded  to  the  measures  which  had  been  proposed  for  pre- 
yenting  accidental  and  criminal  poisoning,  and  pointed  out  the  difficulty  of  legiiUtin{^ 
with  reference  to  that  subject,  at  the  same  time  explaining  the  indirect  influence  <^ 
improved  education  in  promoting  the  same  object.  He  concluded  by  announdng  a 
Soir^  about  to  be  held  by  the  Association,  and  mentioned  the  microscopic  prize  ai 
an  interesting  feature  in  the  proceedings  of  the  evening. 

Mr.  H.  Sugden  Evans  then  presented  the  microscope  prize  which  he  had  placed 
at  the  disposal  of  the  Society,  to  the  successful  competitor,  Mr.  B.  G.  West^  uod 
in  doing  so  expressed  himself  highly  gratified  with  the  two  essays  and  specimens 
which  had  been  sent  in,  in  competition  for  it,  and  fully  concurred  in  the  award  of 
the  judges;  for  although  the  two  sets  of  specimens  were  nearly  equal,  Mr.  West's 
essay  was  decidedly  superior.  Mr.  Evans  expressed  his  regret  that  out  of  eight 
gendemen  who  had  started  in  the  race,  only  two  had  come  in  to  the  winning-post 
Nevertheless  he  hoped  that  from  the  remaining  six  future  fruits  might  be  looked 
for,  while  to  the  two  successful  competitors  he  hoped  the  prizes  now  to  be  given 
would  simply  act  as  stimulants  to  increased  exertion. 

Mr.  Evans  was  pleased  to  see  so  many  young  men  present,  and  hoped  that  tbey 
also  would  be  stimulated  to  action,  and  remember  that  to  them  we  must  look  for 
the  future  elevation  of  our  profession;  and  he  wished  to  impress  upon  them  the 
importance  of  self-ctdture,  that  they  should  make  use  of  the  spring-time  of  Hft^ 
remembering  that  a  blighted  spring  brings  a  barren  harvest. 

It  was  encouraging  to  observe  that  the  two  successful  competitors  were  the  same 
gentlemen  who  last  session  carried  off  the  honours  this  Society  has  in  its  g^  and 
that  they  were  students  in  our  School  of  Pharmacy.  It  is  the  best  guarantee  to  the 
public  of  our  being  really  in  earnest  in  the  work  of  self-education,  and  it  is  tiie  best 
antidote  for  the  blush  which  must  rise  to  the  cheek  of  each  of  us  on  reading  the  news- 
paper reports  of  so  many  instances  of  ignorance  and  culpable  neglect  amongst  a 
certain  dass  of  Chemists  and  Druocists— not  Pharmaceutists. 

Mr.  West  having  desired  a  superior  instrument  to  the  Society  of  Arts'  pme 
microscope,  Mr.  Evans  had  added  the  value  of  it  to  one  of  Smith  and  Beck's 
educatiomd  microscopes,  accompanied  with  a  suitable  inscription. 

l^e  Bev.  Mr.  West  received  the  Prize,  and  thanked  the  donor  on  behalf  of  his 
son,  who  was  absent  from  town. 

Dr.  Edwards  moved  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Evans  for  the  very  handsome  Pri2& 
he  had  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Society. 

The  President  then  presented  to  Mr.  W.  H.  Samuel,  one  of  the  laboratory  pupils,  a 
small  case  of  microscopical  dissecting  instruments,  which  the  Council  had  awatdiBd 
to  him  for  the  care  and  ability  shown  in  the  preparation  of  his  essay  and  spedmeni* 

The  Annual  Dinner  of  the  Members  and  friends  of  the  Society  was  held  at  the 
Heptune  Hotel,  on  the  evening  of  Thursday,  1 5th  October,  the  President*  Mr* 
Abraham,  being  in  the  Chair.  About  forty  gentlemen  sat  down,  and  the  greatest 
interest  in  the  prosperity  and  prospects  of  the  Society  was  shown  by  the  assembled 
company,  all  of  whom  were  highly  gratified  with  the  sociable  and  agreeabte 
termination  of  the  evening. 

THE  MANCHESTER  PHARMACEUTICAL  ASSOCIATION, 

Which  has  received  a  considerable  accession  of  Members  during  the  present  yeafr 
commenced  its  fifth  annual  session  on  Wednesday,  the  8th  of  October,  with  a  oomit 
of  Lectures  on  Chemistry,  by  D.  Stone,  Esq.,  F.C.S.,  Professor  of  Chemistty  at  the 
Manchester  Royal  School  of  Medicine,  who  delivered  his  introductory  ledue  <^ 
that  day,  of  which  a  brief  sketch  is  given  below. 

Mr.  Stone  commenced  by  expressing  the  pleasure  he  felt  at  meeting  fhe  students 
to  deliver  his  fourth  course  of  lectures,  and  said,  that  having  on  previous  occMiooi 
directed  their  attention  to  the  study  of  the  principles  of  Chemistry  and  tiie  de^ 
mentary  bodies,  it  was  his  intention  to  make  some  variation  in  the  preseiit  oonrse^ 
and  show  th^  practical  application  of  the  science  of  Chemistry  to  t&ir  daii^  ooen^ 
pations.  B^^inning  with  chemical  manipulation,  which  might  be  described  as  ^b0 
proper  mode  of  handling  a  Chemist's  tools,  he  would  pass  on  to  the  mode  of  eiti^ 
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xnating^ihe  commerdal  yalue  of  varioos  kinds  of  chemicals,  such  as  soda  ash,  chloride 
of  lime,  chromates,  ammonia,  &c.,  by  ascertaining  the  quantity  of  available  aUcali, 
chlorine,  &&,  they  may  respectively  contain. 

The  preparation  and  properties  of  the  compounds  of  mercury,  sulphur,  iodine, 
iron,  &c^  used  in  Pharmacy,  will  then  be  described,  after  which  examples  of  the  use 
of  incompatible  substances  in  prescriptions  and  family  recipes  will  be  given,  showing 
how  a  totally  different  substance  to  what  the  prescriber  intended  is  sometimes  pro- 
duced, and  me  effect  of  the  medicine  destroyed,  whilst  in  other  cases  a  very  useful 
and  active  medicine  is  the  result. 

Poisons,  with  their  tests  and  antidotes,  will  then  be  treated  of,  and  the  processes 
adopted  for  their  detection  illustrated.  The  alcohols  and  ethers,  the  tinctures  and 
extracts,  will  form  the  subjects  of  a  few  lectures;  and  lastly,  the  subject  of  adulte- 
rations and  the  means  of  detecting  them  will  occupy  the  remainder  of  the  course. 

The  lecturer  then  proceeded  to  show  the  connexion  of  physics  with  Chemistry, 
and  gave  several  illustrations  of  the  laws  of  adhesion,  cohesion,  capillarity,  and 
gravitation,  showing  how  attention  to  these  laws  made  many  operations  in  Chemistry 
easy  and  certain,  whilst  ignorance  of,  or  inattention  to  them,  rendered  the  same 
operations  difficult  or  impossible! 

The  first  evening  meeting  of  the  session  will  be  held  in  the  Royal  Institution,  on 
Thursday,  November  6th,  at  7  o'clock,  when  the  prizes  awarded  to  the  students  in 
Botany  and  Chemistry  will  be  distributed. 


ORIGINAL  AND  EXTRACTED  ARTICLES. 


ON  THE  BEHAVIOUR  OF  MERCURY  IN  THERMO-ELECTRIC 

BATTERIES. 

BY   W.    SYMOKS. 

In  De  la  Rive's  Electricity,  English  edition,  2nd  vol.,  page  549,  it  is  said, 
^'  The  influence  exercised  by  the  molecular  structure  of  bodies  over  thermo- 
electric phenomena,  follows  ahready,  from  the  fact  that  one  of  the  conditions 
essential  for  the  development  of  thermo-electricity,  is  that  the  heated  body  shall 
be  solid.    Thus,  M.  Matteucci  succeeded  in  demonstrating  that  the  contact  of 
liot   mercury  with  cold  mercury  produces  no  thermo-electric  current;  that, 
consequently,  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  many  philosophers,  mercury  cannot 
become  thermo-electric.^'    It  is  true  it  is  said  on  the  following  page,  *' What  has 
led  several  physicists  to  think  that  mercury  might  give  thermo-electric  currents, 
18,  that  it  is  a  very  difficult  matter  to  avoid  the  contact  of  the  heated  mercury 
%ith  the  wires  oi  the  galvanometer.    But  nothing  more  is  necessary,  as  M. 
Matteucci  has  demonstrated,  than  to  plunge  two  homogeneous,  as  well  as 
heterogeneous  wires  into  two  masses  of  mercury,  which  communicate  together 
by  means  of  a  S3rphon,  filled  with  mercury,  and  of  which  one  is  hot  and  the 
Qvher  cold,  in  order  to  obtain  a  thermo-electric  current,  which  goes  from  the  hot 
to  the  cold  metal  in  the  wire  of  the  galvanometer.^*    Unless  I  misunderstand 
the  learned  author,  he  considers  the  mercury  in  this  case  to  act  merely  as  a 
conductor  between  the  two  wires,  and  that  it  cannot  be  an  efficient  element  in  a 
thermo-electric  batterer.    As  a  corroboration  that  this  is  his  meaning,  he  does 
iK>t  include  mercury  m  the  list  of  metals  given  in  their  thermo-electric  order. 
It  has  been  hitherto  the  general  custom  to  give  in  electrical  works  the  metals  as 
inranged  by  Gumming,  and  he  places  mercury  very  near  bismuth. 

One  great  drawback  to  a  rural  scientific  student  is  the  inability  to  consult  a 
^ety  of  works  in  such  a  case  as  this,  and  I  have  no  opportunity  of  going 
heyond  my  own  limited  library  for  information  as  to  what  has  been  published  of 
the  doings  of  Gumming  and  other  experimentalists.  This  of  course  makes  me 
fed  as  if  I  were  swimmmg  out  of  my  depth  in  presuming  to  question  the  dictum 
of  80  eminent  a  philosopher,  but  the  experiments  with  the  following  apparatus 
ftre  80  ample  and  I  believe  decisive,  that  my  only  misgivings  are  whether  I  have 
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ntRudentood  the  imter.  This  digrtoaion  niQ,  I  Iu>^  if  I  am  mlrtikBi,  be 
■ome  apotogf  fin-  a  70110^  conntrj  ahopkeeper  IwTuig  ihe  presaaiptiai  to 
attempt  the  correction  of  a  pbiloBopner  of  a  ircnid-widA  r<~-*~*=— 


Vi=. 


\. 


it  J9  ia  » i^ece  of  cloM-gnuned  wood,  3  or  4  inches  loa;,  2  iacbm  iride,  ni 
I  tiuck.  AcroM  it  are  cut  six  or  more  c«lls,  about  -fa  inch  wide,  -^  deep,  md  i 
to  I  apart.  The  ends  are  made  wider,  as  in  the  plan.  0  D  are  two  trays  niiie 
of  thin  zinc  and  water-tight.  The  sides  towards  A  B  must  be  covei^d  vitli 
VKniahed  {Mper,  and  &ed  accurately  to  the  board,  lo  aa  to  prevent  nj 
COmmmiieaUon  between  tbo  cells,  which  may  alsa  he  varoiUfaed.  A  nifiaai 
aoniber  of  iron  viree,  about  No.  16i,  must  be  ponded,  bent  as  W.    IImsiiA 


can  then  be readilj  amalwrnated  with  mercarv.  Fill  tLe  s^  ia  A  B^ 
BKreorj,  ma&  the  trsTS  C  D  with  cold  water.  Place  tbo  iroa  wires  in  the  adk 
as  tbe  dotted  lines.  Warm  the  water  in  one  of  the  tnjs,  and  cotmecC  ^ 
battery  with  the  galvanometer  by  the  copper  wires  P.  The  tads  of  tbese  w* 
of  course  bo  ama^amated.  With  such  a  batter;  of  six  pairs,  a  galTaiMBMW 
vrith  only  twelve  turns  of  No.  16  copper  wire  and  astatic  needles,  OBTiatadSfi 
witb  three  pairs,  31°  ;  and  with  one  pair,  24°.  With  thirteen  feet  oCHo.  tt 
topper  wire  in  the  tarcuit,  the  galvanooieter  stood  with  six  pairs  24° ;  Am 
pan,  18° ;  and  one  pair,  9°.  If,  according  to  De  la  ^Te,  lor  "the  derdqsBCBl 
of  thermo-electricity,  the  heated  bodT  must  be  solid,"  and  that  when  wacsrj '» 
tmpiojed,  the  current  depends  on  the  wires  making  the  ooaaexbn  with  Ai 
gamuKMO^ei,  it  would  certainly  follow  that  the  current  would  be  atrcsiga  wilk 
one  pwT  of  the  aboTo  battery,  than  with  three  or  sis,  as  there  woola  be  iM 
resiataiiCB  to  OTercome,  and  precisely  the  same  sonrcea  of  electricity  ta  eadk 
w«e.  But  it  will  be  evideat  from  the  above,  that  luercuij  bahavea  aa  asy  o&er 
metal  would,  and  nearly  as  eoergetically  as  bismuth. 
Dmtter,  Zrd  Oct.,  1826. 


EFFECTS  OF  THE  PRBSENGE  OF  SULPHDR  IN  COAL  GAS. 

TO  TBB  BSITOK  0*    THK  HUJUUlCKimOAL  JOnUUI. 

Si^ — Penmt  me  to  ol&r  a  few  remarks  upon  the  statements  of  Dr.  GriSK 
conbuned  in  your  last  number,  and  bafiiig  reference  to  tha  forroation  of  sulphats 
of  copper  by  the  combustion  of  coal  gas  at  Bristol.    Not  that  there  ia  anythinfp 
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novel  in  the  disooT«ry  of  snch  a  fkst,  beoanse  something  of  tiie  same  kind  was  long 
agopontedontbjjBlr.  Faraday  in  respeot  to  the  London  ffas>  when  burnt  in  amnS 
less  ottjeetionaUe  atmosphere  than  ^at  of  Dr.  Griffin's  Ciboratory.  But  on  three 
points  it  ajmears  to  me  that  Dr.  Griffin's  statements  require  correction.  In  the 
nnt  plaee,  he  has  found  no  ammonia  in  the  *^  green  concretions  from  his  boiler," 
which  is  Tevjr  remarkable ;  in  the  second  place,  he  asserts  that  the  contaminalion 
of  the  0Eks  with  bisulphuret  of  carbon  has  **  increased  since  the  reduction  in  the 
price  <n  the  gas,'*  which  is  not  true ;  and,  in  the  third  place,  his  deduction  from 
the  aboYe,  that  **  a  cheaper  coal^  has  been  used''  at  the  gas  works,  is  twin- 
brother  to  that  which  gave  it  origin — "  the  wish  was  father  to  the  thought.*^ 

That  sulphate  of  ammonia,  or  any  other  salt  of  that  dkali,  should  act  upon 
copper,  need  excite  no  surprise ;  ana  as  Dr.  Griffin  is  eyidently  isnorant  of  the 
presenoe  of  sulphate  of  ammonia  in  the  condensed  (iroducts  from  Sie  oombustioa 
of  gas^  and  has  even  overlo<d:ed  the  existence  of  this  salt  in  the  ^^  green  inerusta- 
tioBS,'*  I  think  we  are  warranted  in  doubting  the  correctness  both  of  tiie 
anaiyns  and  uncharitable  tiieory  with  whidi  he  has  amused  your  readers. 

To  put  thb  matter,  however,  beyond  the  reach  of  doubt,  I  lately  instituted  a 
set  of  experiments  upon  the  gas  at  Bristol,  of  which  the  following  is  a  brief 
description.  Having  selected  a  shop  or  room  in  which  the  gas  was  frielybumt) 
I  suspended  from  the  ceiling  a  large  glass  globe  filled  with  ice,  which,  of  course, 
condensed  the  moisture  and  other  condensible  products  from  the  gas  in  a 
manner,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  as  effectually  as  Dr.  Griffin's  boiler.  These  pro- 
ducts, being  n^dly  precipitated  upon  the  surface  of  the  globe,  soon  ran  down 
its  sides,  and  dm^>ea  from  the  lowest  part  into  a  clean  ^ass  vessel  placed  to 
reeeivo  them.  In  this  way  about  thirteen  fluid  ounces  of  liquid  were  collected 
in  the  eoorse  of  a  few  hours ;  this  liquid  had  a  slight  odour  of  aldehyde;,  waa 
pdhieid  like  water,  had  no  action  upon  blue  litmus  paper,  was  devoid  of  taste, 
trnd  was  not  rendered  doudy  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen  or  the  protoohloride  of 
tin,  thus  proving  the  absence  of  sulphurous  acid.  On  bein^  carefully  evap<Mrated 
to  dryness  bj  a  steam  heat,  it  left  only  ^ths  of  a  gram  (!)  of  sulphate  of 
ammonia,  and  an  imponderable  quantity  of  a  brown  residue,  resembling  what 
baa  been  called  "  resm  of  aldehyde."  These  were  positively  the  whole  of  the 
products  from  thirteen  ounces  of  liquid,  the  result  of  the  combustion  of  at  least 
200  cabic  feet  of  eas,  burnt  in  the  way  the  public  bums  it  in  shops  and  houses. 
Any  oomment  of  mine  upon  this  fact  would  be  superfluous,  and  therefore  I 
leave  aooh  of  your  readers  as  choose  to  repeat  my  experiment,  to  draw  their 
own  OQQclu&ion  with  respect  to  the  value  of  Dr.  Griffin's  labours. 

I  have,  within  the  last  six  years,  examined  on  several  occasions  the  coal  and 
coal  gas  of  the  Gas  C(Hnpany  at  Bristol,  both  before  and  '^  since  the  reducticm 
m  the  price  of  the  gas,"  and  can  safely  declare  that  they  are  now  preciselj 
IB  tiiey  have  hitherto  been  in  respect  to  impurity,  and  the  gas  at  Bristol  is 
q;iut6  as  free  from  bisulphuret  of  carbon  as  the  common  coal  gas  of  London ; 
nor  is  it  advisable  to  remove  this  impurity  from  coal  gas.  The  pecuHar 
odour  which  forewarns  the  public  of  the  escape  of  gas  is  due  almost  wholly 
to  bisulphuret  of  carbon  and  certain  forms  of  sul{Miuretted  benzole ;  when 
tkse  are  removed,  as  they  may  be  readily  enough,  the  gas  becomes  devoid  of 
aaell,  and  oould  not  then  be  regarded  as  safe  and  fit  for  common  use.  Mean- 
^bile,  the  boc^  of  the  Company  testify  to  the  identity  of  the  coals  used  during 
the  last  SIX  years,  and  as  the  pe(^le  of  Bristol  must  use  some  kind  of  fuel  under 
^bdr  copper  boilers,  I  would  ask  which  is  the  most  likely  to  produce  corrosion, 
tbe  gas  which  is  purified,  or  the  common  coals  which  are  not  ? 

I  am,  &c., 

9,  PorSament  St.^  Sept  24^A,  1856.  Lewis  Thompson,  M.R.G.S.,  &c. 
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ON  CASEINE  CEMENT.    Bt  Piop.  B.  WAaNEB. 

If  caseine,  precipitated  from  milk  by  means  of  acetic  acid,  be  dissolyed  in  bicar- 
bonate of  potash  or  soda,  a  fluid  is  obtained  which  possesses  adhesive  properties  in 
a  high  degree,  and  was  recommended  twenty  years  ago  by  Braconnot  as  a  cement 
The  author,  by  employing  various  other  alkaline  solvents  for  the  solution  of  the 
washed  and  pressed  caseine,  obtained  cements  which  possess  valuable  properties. 

By  dissolving  caseine  in  a  cold  saturated  solution  of  borax,  a  clear  fluid  of  a 
thickish  consistence  is  obtained,  which  is  remarkable  for  its  high  adhesive  power,  in 
which  it  far  exceeds  gum-arabic.  This  fluid  gives  a  slightly  shining,  varnish-like 
coating  to  paper  which  is  covered  with  it ;  and  the  paper  thus  coated  may  be  em- 
ployed with  much  advantage  for  tickets,  which  only  need  to  be  moistened  to  make 
them  adhere  firmly.  It  may  also  take  the  place  of  glue  in  many  cases.  Experiments 
in  glueing  wood  with  it,  gave  the  most  favourable  results.  The  fluid  may  also  be 
employed  in  place  of  albumen  in  stuff'-printing,  in  the  manufacture  of  artificial 
meerschaum,  to  give  lustre  and  consistence  to  silk  fabrics,  in  the  preparation  of 
English  plaster,  artificial  flowers,  &c.  Woollen  and  cotton  stufls  soak^  with  the 
solution  and  then  dried,  may  be  tanned  with  tannic  acid  or  acetate  of  alumina,  and 
thus  converted  into  waterproof  stufls.  A  solution  of  caseine  in  soluble  glass  is  to  be 
recommended  as  a  cement  for  porcelain  and  glass.  Mixed  with  calcined  magnesia, 
this  fluid  might  perhaps  be  suited  for  the  preparation  of  artificial  meerschaum.— 
Polytechn,  Centralbt^lS56,  p.  958,--Chemtcal  Gazette,  Oct.  15,  1856. 

POISONING  BY  SULPHURIC  ACID. 

The  greatest  excitement  has  prevailed  at  Buncorn,  a  small  port  above  Liverpool, 
during  the  past  few  days,  owing  to  the  mysterious  proceedings  attending  the  death 
and  burial  of  a  female  child  aged  nine  days,  daughter  of  Elizabeth  and  Thomas 
Brennan,  a  pedlar,  living  in  Nelson  Street,  Runcorn.    The  child  was  in  good  health 
on  the  afternoon  of  the  1st  inst,  was  taken  ill,  and  died  that  night.    The  day  after 
its  death,  the  parents  and  a  young  man  named  Patrick  Frain,  who  lodged  with  them, 
bought  an  old  soap  box,  with  the  ostensible  purpose  of  making  a  rabbit  box.    The 
same  night  the  father  went  to  the  sexton,  told  him  that  his  daughter  had  died,  and 
requested  permission  to  bury  it  without  any  ''fuss."    The  sexton  consented  on  the 
man  promising  to  bring  the  registrar's  certificate  the  next  morning.    The  child  was 
buried  in  the  old  soap-box  that  night,  and  the  father,  having  by  subterfuge  obtained 
the  registrar's  certificate,  gave  it  to  the  sexton.    The  suspicious  circumstances  came 
to  the  ears  of  the  chief  constable,  the  body  was  exhumed  by  order  of  the  coroner, 
and  the  appearance  of  the  mouth,  throat,  and  stomach  suggesting  the  suspidoQ 
that  death  had  been  caused  by  sulphuric  acid  or  some  other  deadly  poison,  the 
suspected  persons  were  taken  into  custody.    An  inquest  was  held,  which,  after 
adjournment,  terminated  on  Monday.  'Elizabeth  Reece  stated  that  she  nursed  the 
child  up  to  the  30th  ult.,  returning  it  to  its  mother  in  perfect  health.    On  the  after- 
noon of  that  day,  having  occasion  to  go  into  Brennan's  house,  she  saw  the  child 
struggling  and  kicking  on  its  mother's  knee,  blowing  from  its  mouth,  and  apparently 
scarcely  able  to  breathe.    Hearing  on  the  following  day  that  the  child  was  dead, 
she  went  to  inquire,  but  the  mother  said  the  chUd  was  asleep.     The  mother 
locked  the  door  of  the    room  in   which  the   child  was  said    to    be    sleeping, 
and,  giving  the  key  to  a  boy,  went  out  with  her  husband  and  Frain.    In  tb& 
absence  the  boy  unlocked  the  door,  and  witness  went  into  the  room  and  foimd  the 
child  dead,  and  naked,  with  a  window-blind  thrown  across  it,  and  a  cloth  over  its 
mouth  and  chin.    Dr!  Edwards,  of  Birkenhead,  Professor  of  Chemistry,  deposed  that 
he  had  examined  the  stomach,  intestines,  and  soft  organs.   The  oesophagus  and  upper 
portions  of  the  stomach  were  deeply  furrowed  by  the  action  of  a  corrosive  liquid,  which 
had  destroyed  the  mucous  membrane,  and  entirely  dissolved  a  portion  of  the  stomach. 
The  smaller  blood  vessels  were  blackened  and  charred,  and  in  the  large  intestines 
black  patches  occurred,  which,  when  placed  on  test  paper,  gave  strongly  acid 
reaction.    He  analyzed  the  contents  of  the  stomach,  and  detected  the  presence  of 
sulphuric  add,  which  was  consistent  only  with  the  administration  of  the  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid  known  as  oil  of  vitriol.    Mr.  H.  Wilson,  surgeon,  Runcorn,  had  made 
&  post-mortem  examination,  and  was  satisfied  that  death  had  been  caused  by  the 
administration  of  sulphuric  acid.    From  the  extensive  destruction  of  the  stomach,  he 
imagined  that  as  much  as  forty  drops  had  been  given.    The  jury  returned  a  verdict 
of  "  Wilful  murder  "  against  the  three  prisoners,  who  were  committed  for  triaL— 
Times f  Oct.  16. 
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ANQUIiAR  BOTTLES  AND  POTS  ORDERED  IN  THE  SUPPLEMENT  TO 

THE  PHARMACOPOEIA  OF  THE  KING'S  AND  QUEEN'S 

COLLEGE  OP  PHYSICIANS,  DUBLIN. 

OBDEBBD, 

1.  That  angular  bottles  or  yessels,  and  none  others,  be  employed  in  the  dispensing 
of  all  medicines  intended  for  external  use. 

2.  That  round  bottles  or  vessels,  and  none  others,  be  employed  in  the  dispensing 
of  flJl  medicines  intended  for  internal  use. 

3.  That  all  the  articles  of  the  Materia  Medica  and  Preparations  included  in  the 
list  which  is  hereto  appended,  be  kept  in  shops  and  warehouses  in  angular  bottles  or 
ressels;  and  also  that  the  same  shaped  bottles  and  vessels  be  employed  in  the  case 
>f  such  medicines  and  preparations  being  sold  or  delivered. 

4.  That  all  the  articles  of  the  Materia  Medica  and  Preparations  not  included  in 
^e  list  appended,  be  kept  in  shops  or  warehouses  in  round  bottles  or  vessels;  and 
ilso  that  l£e  same  form  of  bottle  or  vessel  be  employed  in  the  case  of  their  being  sold 
nr  delivered. 

5.  That  a  similar  rule  be  observed  with  reference  to  other  medicines,  which,  though 
lot  in  the  list  of  this  Pharmacopoeia,  may  be  kept  by  apothecaries  or  druggists, 
namely,  that  those  possessed  of  dangerous  qualities  should  be  invariably  kept  and 
sold  or  delivered  in  angular  bottles  or  vessels. 


ON  THE  SUPPLEMENT  TO  THE  DUBLIN  PHARMACOPOEIA. 

BY  MB.  JOHN  GBATTAK,  LIC.  APOTH.  HALL,  DUBLIN. 

If  your  attention  has  not  already  been  directed  to  the  Supplement  of  the  Dublin 

Pharmacopoeia,  issued  within  the  last  four  weeks  by  the  King's  and  Queen's 

College  of  Physicians  in  Ireland,  perhaps  you  will  permit  me  to  do  so  ;  for,  though 

the  authority  of  the  Dublin  College  does  not  extend  beyond  its  own  section  of  tibe 

tingdom,  the  views  to  which  it  lends  its  official  sanction,  the  powers  to  which  it 

lays  daim,  and  the  orders  which,  in  consequence,  it  imperatively  propounds  for  the 

{{tudance  of  the  Apothecaries  of  Ireland,  are  of  more  than  provincial  importance, 

especially  at  a  moment  like  the  present,  when  steam  communication,  by  effacing  all 

local  and  sectional  distinctions,  has  rendered  the  amalgamation  of  our  various 

Pharmacopoeias  an  imperial  necessity. 

Eyery  person  interested  in  the  advancement  of  Pharmacy,  and  anxious  to  see  its 
grave  responsibilities  reduced  to  the  smallest  practicable  amount,  will  sympathize 
with  the  College  in  its  laudable  desire  to  contrive  some  remedy  for  'Hhe  serious 
consequences  which  occur  in  the  dispensing  and  compounding  of  prescriptions  from 
the  accidental  substitution  of  a  dangerous  medicine  for  one  possessing  less  activity," 
and  cordially  assent  to  the  adoption  of  any  rational  plan,  calculated  to  further  svich. 
an  object. 

Passing  therefore  the  question  touching  the  legal  power  of  the  College  to  enforce 
fbe  lem&cly  which  it  has  devised,  the  first  point  will  be  to  examine  into  the 
feasibility  of  the  remedy  itself  which  at  all  events  possesses  the  recommendation  of 
conciseness. 

,  Section  1  orders  '^  That  angular  bottles  or  vessels,  and  none  others,  be  employed 
in  the  dispensing  of  all  medicines  intended  for  external  use."  Can  anything  be 
niore  perplexing  than  the  impenetrable  vagueness  of  this  definition  ?  and  it  is  the 
Tery  keystone  of  the  whole  fabric.  What  does  the  College  mean  by  *^  angular 
V)ttle8  or  vessels  ?  Are  the  bottles  to  be  triangular,  quadrangular,  pentangular, 
^langnlar,  or  octangular  ?  Bottles  of  all  these  forms  are  occasionally  to  be  met 
^th,  and  if  any  of  them  may  be  employed  at  pleasure,  in  what  then  will  lie  the 
^esdve  discriminative  distinction  wluch  it  would  appear  to  be  the  intention  of  the 
^^oUege  to  establish?  Again,  how  is  the  term  "  vessel "  to  be  interpreted  ?  Under 
this  section  it  can  only  refer  to  the  vessels  employed  for  holding  ointments  or  solid 
asternal  applications.  Into  what  form  of  angularity  are  covered  pots,  gally-cups, 
^  chip-boxes,  in  which  such  preparations  are  usually  dispensed,  to  be  moulded,  in 
obedience  to  this  mandate  of  the  College  ? 

Section  2  orders  "  That  round  bottles  or  vessels,  and  none  others,  be  employed  in 
the  dispensmg  of  all  medicines  intended  for  internal  use ;"  thus,  by  a  stroke  of  the 
P^  interfering,  to  an  extent  of  which  the  College  can  have  no  conception,  with  the 
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existing  amogements  of  neariy  erer^  retail  and  dispeniing  eitabHalmMBt  fnlgeel 
to  its  jurisdiction,  and  of  the  manufaemes  tltat  snpplj  thmn  with  glaaa.  Moulded 
octagonal  phials,  of  trerj  size  from  torn  to  fbrty  ounces,  being  those  almost 
exdusiyely  employed  at  present,  suj^  nothing  short  of  the  most  self-eyident 
advantage  or  indin^alable  necessitj  comd  justify  so  aveeping  an  innoTatioii,  Tbe 
remaining  sections,  S,  4,  and  5,  are  out  an  extension  and  an^^catiuoii  of  1  and  % 
eojoining  drugs  to  be  retailed  under  the  same  conditiona  laid  divrn  for  the  diapansing 
of  prescriptions,  and  commanding  both  dispensers  of  medicine  and  dealera  m  dmgi 
to  ieup  their  stock  upon  the  same  pUm ;  aU  dangeroua  articles^  of  vhidi  a  list  ii 
^pexraed,  in  "  angular  bottlea  or  Yeum^**  whiter  nu^  be  meant  tiimby ;  lU 
arndes  not  included  in  the  list,  in  '*  round  bottles  or  Teasels  ;"  and  then  fbDows  the 
list,  which,  as  it  embraces  130  artideB,  ia  too  Toluminoua  to  be  giren  ca  ^sgUBm,  It 
includes,  howev^,  all  the  mineral  aeida,  acetic  acid,  yerdigris,  UueatoiM^  augar  of 
lead,  elixir  of  TitrioI«  pearl  ashe%  salt  of  tartar,  red  predpitate,  nitrate  of  silTer, 
nitre,  aB  ohdmtmtM^  DoYer'a  powders^  paregoric  elixir,  &c.  Does  the  G(^lege  aerioiuly 
entertain  the  idea  that  articles  such  as  these,  some  of  which  are  occasional^  largely 
consumed  in  the  arts,  and  which  again  frequently  require  to  be  retailed  in  quannties 
80  amall  as  even  pennyworths*  could  by  possibiUty  be  sent  ou;t  under  all  ci^ 
Qumstanoesy  and  firom  every  petty  druff  shop  in  the  country,  in  *'  angular  bottles  or 
vessels,"  or  be  similarly  kept  in  stock  ? 

Even  supposing  the  College  to  be  invested  by  Act  of  Parliament  with  authority  to 
dictate  such  regulations,  an  assumption  fsii  fh)m  being  warranted  by  the  danses 
quoted  in  its  Supplement — could  it  derive,  even  from  Farliaoaaient  itself^  tlie  requisite 
power  to  enforce  compliance  with  so  uselessly  vexatious  and  oppressive  an  enact- 
ment? It  is  much  to  be  questioned.  If,  then,  such  a  provision  could  only  lie 
partially  and  imperfectly  carried  out,  would  not  the  community  be  exposed  to 
greater  danger  by  misleading  it  into  an  imaginary  security,  rather  than  by  kaviag 
it,  as  now,  to  the  habitual  exerdse  of  its  own  discrimination. 

Upon  the  whole,  it  is  x>robable  that,  in  the  absence  of  any  better  suggeetlon,  it 
mig^t  have  been  Ailly  as  judicious  on  the  part  of  the  College,  when  it  £d  more  la 
the  matter,  and  not  less  compatible  with  its  dignity,  to  have  profited  by  tibs 
experience  of  those  more  intimately  conversant  with  Pharmacy,  and  to  harfe  Mot  its 
countenance  to  some  modification  of  the  plan  at  present  in  use  in  naany  ostabliiih* 
ments,  viz,,  that  of  keeping  all  dangerous  preparations  apart  from  the  other  medi* 
cines,  in  a  division  by  themselves,  and  the  bottles  ccmstantly  capped  either  with 
leather  or  some  other  moveaUe  cover,  and  by  frtrther  directing,  wkmi  6  <nMsn 
entireltf  and  most  unaecountabfy  to  hav€  overhoked,  that  a  Poimm  or  Ctmikm  labd,  as  tiw 
case  might  require,  should  be  affixed  conspicuously  upon  every  bottle  or  paekH(S^ 
and  also  upon  their  external  wrappers,  the  label,  as  suggested  by  the  Emperor  of  tiw 
Erench,  to  be  upon  some  preacriM  and  prominent  color,  say  red  or  orange.    Soeh  a 
measure  would  be  simple  in  operation— could  be  effidently  carried  out  la  aay 
establishment,  whether  large  or  small — would  occasion  very  little  disturbaaoe  m 
existing  arrangements,  and  would  involve  no  outlay  beyond  the  triffing  ooit  of  a 
few  labels,  which,  in  any  case,  eyery  shop  ought  to  be  supplied  with.    SoBoencoTi- 
sion  fbr  regulating  genendly  the  sale  of  poisonous  substances,  and  requiring  of  aMry 
deaier  in  drugs  some  educational  qualification,  would,  no  doubt,  be  a  moat  daairaUi 
addition;  but  these  are  difllcult  and  complicated  questions  Ibr  tl»  ooosiderMioa of 
tfa»  Legislature,  and  not  requiring  to  be  described  here.  The  object  upon  the  preseal 
occasion  has  simply  been  to  inqu&e  into  the  utility  and  praeticabQitj  of  tihe  lemedy 
propounded  by  the  Dublin  College  of  Physicians  in  its  authoritative  Suppkaneat} 
and  certainly  a  more  ill-digested  crudity  could  scarcely  have  emam^ed  ma  any 
learned  body.     It  satisfactorily  establishes  one  pomt,  however,  and  that  ia  tiie 
necessi^  tlmt  exists  for  calling  in  the  assistance   of  the  practical  and  expori* 
enced  Pharmaceutist  in  all  matt^n  involving  the  conslderaiion  of  Fhanaaoea- 
tiod  dettuls;  a  duty  which,  upon  such  an  occasion  as  the  preeent,  ahooUl,  of 
right,  hare  devolved  upon  the  Apothecaries*  Compan  v  of  Ireland,  were  it  not  Ibr  Its 
own  &tuou8  and  suicidal  pohcy.    Armed  with  ample  powers  for  enftrdnr  every 
educational  improvement  requisite  fbr  placing  the  profesdon  of  Pharma^  iniieUMi 
upon  a  sound  and  scientific  foundation,  it  has,  by  requiring  of  its  candidatea  a  miMml 
education,  imauthorized  by  its  act  of  incorporation,  and  totally  uncidled  ftr  by  the 
requirements  of  Pharmacy,  contrived  to  forfeit  the  confidence  and  leapeel  of  He 
own  members— -to  place  itself  in  hoetile  antagtmism  to  the  Medical  Owperatkina  si 
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the  Magawp,  and  Is  lo  gradnallj  relaxhii^  its  hold  upon  the  rising  generation  of 
ApoflMcariea,  hy  aUempfeliig  to  exact  too  nrooh,  that  there  is  ererx  probaMfi^  that 
tbe  canor  of  honoiir  aad  nsefofaMss  originalhr  opened  to  it  nras^  ere  long,  become 
oloeed  in  eonsequeoce  of  ita  own  foil j,  and  ttiai  the  tmst  confided  to  it  will  bare 
•T«ntiiaUjr  to  past  into  other  hands;  and  all  this  for  the  barren  and  pvoAtle«  aml^- 
tion  of  nuura&ctaruig  medical  dtplooMs»  the  worthlessness  of  which  is  best  attested 
by  the  estimation  in  which  they  are  held  by  tiie  coiporation  its^  tbore  b^ng 
•caiodj  a  member  of  the  board  who  has  not  deemed  it  indispensi^le  to  his  status  as 
a  piactStioner  to  append  the  MJ).  of  some  College  to  his  qnalificatioa  from 

Bt^iai,  Oct.  17»  1856. 

TWO  CASES  OF  POISONING— OIL  OF  BITTER  ALMONDS- 
EXTRACT  OF  BELLADONNA. 

BT  MB.  HOWABD  HOPCET. 

Amonq  the  many  preposterous  fkshions  of  the  present  day,  killing  by  poi- 
son^ or  attempts  at  it,  appears  to  hold  no  unimportant  rank ;  in  fact,  it  would 
seem  probable  that  this  mania  may  greatly  influence  the  future  state  of  Ikiglish 
Pharmacy,  by  obligpg  the  public  to  aclmowledge  the  necessity  for  other  rules 
than  thoee  now  in  moe  to  regulate  the  conduct  of  its  practitionera. 

Woiold  you  pcffmit  me,  through  the  ookimns  of  the  Pkermaeeniical  Journal^  to 
BOf^geai  to  Pharmaceutists  the  expediency  of  keeping  themselTes  *^  veil  up  "  in 
tbeur  toadedoey  at  tins  season. 

Tboogb  snSi  suggestion  ma^  be  deemed  tmnecessary  and  perhaps  impertinent, 
I  hawe  been  induced  to  make  it  from  the  fact  that  within  this  last  month  I  have 
bees  ealled  upon,  in  the  absence  of  a  legally  qualified  practitioner,  to  attend 
upon  two  cases  of  poisoning,  one  attempted,  and  the  other  accomplished,  act  of 
sdf-kiDing,  and  I  firsdikly  avow  that  I  should  have  had  great  difiideoce  in  acting, 
had  I  not  lat^  re-studied  some  works  on  the  subject  in  question.  I  will  brie^ 
reUte  the  leamng  particulars  of  each  case. 

A  naR  of  about  five^md-^orty  years,  full  habit  of  body>  and  apparently  rery 
heaUliytiwaUowed  nearly  half  an  ounce  of  oil  of  bitter  almonos,  about  the 
hour  of  noon ;  some  little  time  after,  the  servant  heard  a  groaning  proceeding 
fitMs  Ui  room,  and  on  entering  found  him  lying  on  the  sofa  in  a  stote  of  insen- 
sibility; slie  of  course  immediately  todk  alarm.  On  entering  the  diamber  an 
odoor  t£  bitter  almonds  was  almost  OTerpowering.  I  found  him  breathing 
stertoroosly,  pupil  contracted,  eye  sallow,  face  puffy  and  flushed,  pulse  scarcely 
peroefytible.  The  poison  had  probably  been  taken  fifteen  minutes  before,  and 
was  drcnialing  tmrough  every  part  of  the  system.  Ammonia  was  applied 
immediateljr,  both  internally  and  to  the  nose,  and  ice-cold  water  dashed  over  the 
fitce,  and  his  feet  and  hands  rubbed ;  for  a  moment  the  treatment  seemed  to 
pcodnoe  a  reaction,  but  it  was  only  for  a  moment,  the  breathing  became 
grsdually  less,  and  was  intermittent,  and  in  about  an  hour  from  the  time  I 
aimed,  ne  was  dead.  A  surgeon  came  jost  before  death,  but  the  dose  was  too 
gnat  for  auTthing  to  have  saved  him. 

The  other  case  was  one  of  a  rather  more  curious  nature.  A  Frenchman  of 
some  fiTe-and-thirtv  years,  dark  complexion,  thin  and  muscular,  swallowed 
aSwnt  the  siae  of  a  bean  of  dried  extract  of  bdladonna ;  he  had  by  some  means 
beoome  possessed  of  an  ounce  bottle  of  Memer's  preparation.  Anar  taking  it» 
ha  lay  himself  down  with  a  determination  to  die^  and  for  some  time  the  poison 
uodooed  no  eflect,  but  in  less  tiian  an  hour  the  usual  symptoms  appeared,  when 

ais  eoain4»  failed  him,  and  he  made  known  to  those  in  the  house  what  he  had 

done.     When  I  aitived,  he  was  lying  on  the  ground,  the  hcaid  being  supported ; 

^waa  aensible,  but  quite  powo^ess;  in  attempts  to  articulate,  ne  made  it 

^mderstood  that  there  was  no  pain,  but  a  fearful  sensation  of  sleep  upon  him ; 

ike  papQs  were  very  much  dilated,  extremities  clammy  and  icy  cold,  jmlse  slow 

aadfoU,  the  face  colourless,  with  appearance  as  of  great  pain  and  finght.    B^ 
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feet  and  legs  were  put  into  a  strong  mustard  bath,  and  ten  grains  of  sulphate  of 
zinc  given  in  warm  water  every  minute  till  he  had  taken  forty  grains  without 
efiect,  then  a  teaspoonful  of  mustard  administered  in  a  tumbler  of  water  pro- 
duced violent  vomiting,  which  continued  with  frequent  doses  of  warm  water. 
A  surgeon  here  arrived  with  a  pump,  but  he  did  not  think  it  requisite  to  inast 
on  usmg  it,  as  the  patient  evinced  a  desperate  repugnance  to  tne  instrument, 
and  as  the  continued  vomiting  had  brought  about  a  considerable  reaction,  he 
being  able  to  articulate  distinctly,  and  complain  of  an  excruciating  pain  over 
the  diest,  produced  no  doubt  by  the  emetic.  Stimulants  were  continued  to  the 
extremities,  the  pupils  became  less  dilated,  and  he  slowly  recovered  from  the 
effects  of  the  poison. 

Tichborne  Street,  October  IMh. 
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Thames  Police  Court. 

Mrs,  Elizabeth  Ann  Hopkinson,  aged  twenty,  the  wife  of  a  Chemist  aud  Druggist 
at  No.  85,  Broad  Street,  Batcliffe,  was  charged  with  attempting  self-destruction  by 
swallowing  a  large  quantity  of  tincture  of  opium. 

Mr,  Burchj  house-surgeon  of  the  London  Hospital,  stated  that  the  prisoner  was 
admitted  into  that  institution  on  Monday,  September  22,  labouring  under  the  ^ects 
of  poison,  and  she  was  then  in  such  a  precarious  state  that  not  the  least  hopes  of 
her  recovery  were  entertained.  He  applied  the  stomach-pump  and  dislodged  some 
poison  from  her  stomach.  She  had  been  under  medical  treatment  until  Tusadaj 
afternoon,  when  she  left  the  hospital,  and  was  in  a  state  of  great  suffering  for  severtl 
days.  He  asked  the  prisoner  why  she  attempted  to  destroy  herself  to  whidii  she 
repUed  that  a  woman  had  persuaded  her  to  do  so,  and  that  she  was  very  unhappy  at 
home.  Mr.  Burch  wished  it  to  go  forth  to  the  public,  that  owing  to  the  ready  faolity 
for  obtaining  narcotic  drugs  and  other  poisons,  cases  like  these  had  been  veiy 
numerous.  There  were  now  four  persons  in  the  hospital  under  medical  treatment 
who  had  taken  poison,  and  the  hospital  authorities  were  determined  that  every  case 
of  the  kind  should  be  investigated  before  a  magistrate. 

Mr,  CarsoUf  a  respectable  surgeon,  in  extensive  practice  at  Cock  Hill,  Batcliffe^ 
said  he  was  called  upon  on  Monday  week  to  attend  the  prisoner,  who  was  labouring 
imder  the  effects  of  a  powerful  narcotic.  He  was  informed  she  had  taken  some 
tincture  of  opium.  She  was  in  a  comatose  state,  and  her  husband  was  by  her  side 
much  distressed.  Mrs.  Hopkinson  obtained  the  laudanum  from  him,  and  he  would 
state  how  it  was.  Mr.  Hopkinson  was  his  neighbour,  and  carried  on  the  business  of 
a  Chemist  and  Druggist,  and  dispensed  medicines.  He  had  been  in  the  practice  of 
obliging  Mr.  Hopkinson  with  drugs,  as  he  was  in  the  trade.  On  the  22nd  ult.  be 
received  a  message  from  Mrs.  Hopkinson  that  she  was  in  want  of  tincture  of  opium 
for  customers,  and  he  sent  her  in  a  phial  properly  wrapped  up  and  sealed,  one  ounce 
and  six  drachms  of  the  very  best  tincture  of  opium. 

Mr,Yardley, — ^Enough  to  kill  many  persons. 

Mr,  Carson, — ^There  were  forty  innocent  doses.  That  was  calculated  to  destroy 
from  six  to  ten  lives. 

Mr,  Yardlet/.—I  suppose  the  large  quantity  swallowed  by  this  unhappy  woman 
was  sufficient  to  destroy  its  effects ;  in  some  measure  to  counteract  its  agency  on  the 
system  ? 

Mr,  Carson, — She  said  she  only  took  a  portion  of  what  I  sent  her,  but  I  don't 
believe  her.  It  was  by  the  most  strenuous  efforts  her  life  was  saved.  I  saw  her  on 
the  evening  of  the  day  she  took  the  poison,  and  asked  her  how  she  came  to  do  such 
an  awM  thing,  to  which  she  repUed  that  she  did  not  know;  but  on  my  pressing  her 
to  answer  me  correctly,  she  said,  <*  It  was  that  old  man  caused  me  to  do  it."  I  do 
not  know  whom  she  alluded  to.  On  a  second  occasion  she  said  she  took  the 
laudanum  to  frighten  her  husband  ;  that  she  obtained  it  to  supply  customers  with 
in  small  quantities,  but  being  excited,  took  the  whole  of  it  herself. 

In  answer  to  a  question  by  Mr.  Yardley,  the  witness  said  he  had  seen  Mrs.  Hop- 
kinson in  the  shop  more  frequently  than  her  husband. 

The  Prisoner,  a  good-looking,  and  ratiier  lady-like  young  woman,  but  eomewhat 
haggard,  said,  *'I  will  not  do  so  again;  I  am  very  sorry." 
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Mr.  Yardley, — ^You  hear  what  your  friend  Mr.  Carson  says,  that  you  are  more 
frequently  in  the  shop  than  your  husband,  and  you  dispense  drugs  and  don't  under- 
stand  the  properties  of  them. 

The  Prioner, — Yes,  it  is  the  case.  I  am  there  more  often  than  my  husband.  I 
serve  out  medicines. 

Mr.  Yardtey, — You  do  ?    It  is  perfectly  shocking. 

The  Huabcmd,  a  little,  well-dressed  man,  twenty>siz  or  twenty-seren  years  of  age, 
who  was  in  a  very  agitated  state,  and  who  could  scarcely  answer  the  magistrate's 
questions,  said  he  had  been  away  from  home  times  and  times.  He  went  into  the 
country,  as  his  business  lay  in  Uie  county  where  his  wife  came  from— Derbyshire; 
he  had  a  very  large  business. 

Mr.  yarifey.— You  go  into  the  country  and  leave  your  wife,  a  young  woman  to 
whom  you  have  only  been  married  twelve  months,  to  dispense  medicines  and  sell 
poisons  ?    It  is  really  monstrous. 

Police-sergeant  Smith,  No.  28  K,  said  Mr.  Hopkinson  had  been  almost  continually 
drunk  for  some  time,  and  was  a  very  hard  drinker.  He  was  informed  that  Mrs. 
Hopkinson,  who  had  been  married  twelve  months  only,  and  was  most  respectably 
connected,  had  also  commenced  drinking  heavily. 

Mr,  Hopkinson  (stammering). — Oh  yes,  Sir,  I  am  addicted  to  drinking. 

7%e  Prisoner, — I  never  sell  poisons.  Sir. 

Mr,  Yardley  said  this  case  had  assumed  a  most  serious  aspect.  A  drun^ard^ 
verging  on  delirium  tremens^  indulging  in  his  own  vicious  propensities,  left  his  wife  to 
administer  deadly  drugs,  and  she  took  enough  herself  to  destroy  ten  persons. 

Mr,  Young,  a  solicitor. — The  mother  of  the  young  woman  in  the  dock  has  come  up 
from  Derbyshire  to  take  charge  of  her  daughter,  and  the  husband  is  going  to  dispose 
(^  his  business.    Unfortunately  he  has  indulged  freely  in  drink. 

Mr,  Yardley  said  he  was  going  to  discharge  Mrs.  Hopkinson  on  account  of  the 
sufferings  she  had  undergone  and  the  repentance  she  had  evinced,  but  before  she  left 
the  dock  it  was  his  duty  to  tell  her  that  self-murder  was  felony,  and  that  an  attempt 
to  commit  suicide  was  an  indictable  offence.  She  could  be  prosecuted  for  a  misde- 
meanour. He  would  leave  her  to  be  told  by  her  friends  what  her  ofibnce  was  in 
another  point  of  view,  and  how  deeply  she  ought  to  reflect  on  the  folly  and 
wickedness  of  the  rash  act  she  had  committed. 

The  prisoner,  who  was  in  a  very  agitated  state,  was  then  set  at  liberty,  and  left 
the  ooifft  with  her  friends. — Times,  Thursday,  Oct  2. 

On  the  8th  of  October  an  inquest  was  held  at  the  "Vine,"  Batclifib,  on  the  body 
of  the  above-named  James  H.  Hopkinson,  Chemist  and  Druggist,  aged  twenty-nine 
years.  The  case  excited  considerable  interest,  on  account  of  the  recent  occurrence. 
The  deceased  had  been  in  business  as  a  Chemist  and  Druggist  for  about  six  months 
only,  at  85,  Broad  Street,  next  door  to  the  '*  Vine."  He  was  stated  to  have  com- 
menced with  good  prospects,  having  considerable  property;  he  soon  commenced 
drinking  to  excess.  His  wife,  to  whom  he  had  been  married  about  twelve  months, 
was  more  often  attending  to  the  shop  dispenslag  and  compounding  medicines  than 
her  husband.  It  is  supposed  that  the  misery  she  endured  in  consequence  of  his  bad 
habit  led  to  the  commission  of  the  attempt  on  her  own  life.  On  the  evening  of 
Oct  1st  (after  leaving  the  police-court),  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hopkinson  proceeded  to  the 
West-end  on  business,  and  called  at  a  coffee-house  in  Charing  Cross  to  take  tea. 
While  lifting  the  cup  to  his  mouth  Mr.  Hopkinson  broke  a  blood-vessel  and  brought 
up  a  great  quantity  of  blood.  He  was  taken  home  and  had  constant  medical  attend- 
aooe.  After  the  relief  of  the  urgent  symptoms  an  attack  of  delirium  tremens  came 
OQ.  He  arranged  his  worldly  affairs,  and  on  Monday,  Oct.  6th,  he  was  attacked 
with  bleeding  at  the  nose,  under  which  he  sank.  The  Coroner  remarked  on  the 
unfortunate  circumstances  of  the  case,  but  observed  that  the  loss  of  blood  was 
obviously  the  cause  of  death;  and  a  verdict  was  returned  to  the  effect  that  he  died 
fiom  natural  causes. 


ATTEMPT  TO  POISON  WITNESSES  ON  A  TRIAL. 

Ah  infiunous  attempt  was  made  on  Tuesday,  October  14th,  to  poison  or 
lK)cai8  a  number  of  witnesses  who  had  been  subpoenaed  to  give  evidence  on 
atrial  this  week  at  the  Worcestershire  quarter  sessions.  The  parties  for  trial 
^  Sergeant  Marriott  and  Private  Barm,  of  the  32nd  Regiment,  and  Henry 
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Tipper,  a  cabman,  who  were  diarged  "with  roMng  an  old  pensioner  named  BtoRow 
of  14  soTerdgns  on  the  19th  of  Aair<i8t  last.  The  trial  iroiild  take  place  fat 
due  course  at  the  quarter  sessions  this  week,  and  the  witnesses  were  nuannMrf 
in  Worcester  on  Tuesday  for  Hie  purpose  of  gfiying  eridence.  Tipper  had  hem 
admitted  to  bail,  and  it  appears  that  attempts  had  been  madeprerioinlytopfe- 
vent  justice  taking  its  course.  It  seems  that  Tippw  got  the  witnesses  togdoier  at  a 
beer-house  in  Worcester  on  Tuesday,  and  sent  a  man  named  Bury,  wlio  was  to  hare 
been  a  witness  for  the  defence,  to  a  droggisf  s  shop  for  45  grahis  of  opimn,  whldi  he 
represented  was  wanting  to  poison  a  horse  with.  The  whole  of  this  appears  to  have 
been  thrown  into  a  quart  of  ale,  whiiA  Tipper  proposed  to  "treat*  the  witncssoi 
with.  Three  of  the  witnesses  drank  of  the  ale,  but  the  fourth,  on  putltng  it  to  his 
lips,  was  strode  with  its  peculiarly  ;bitter  taste,  and  said  something  had  been  put  into 
it.  Another  of  the  party,  acting  promptly  upon  the  suspicion  wlddi  was  tins 
aroused,  ran  to  the  shop  of  Mr.  T^ler,  the  druggist  of  whom  the  opium  had  been 
purchased,  and  who  lived  close  at  hand,  where  he  learnt  that  a  man  answering  tiie 
description  of  Bury  had  purchased  opium  as  already  described,  and  the  party  re- 
turned to  the  beer-shop  just  as  Bury  was  leaving  it  He  collared  him,  and,  flnffing 
the  three  men  who  had  partaken  of  the  beer  were  already  T&ry  iU,  he  gave  bim  into 
custody,  together  with  l^pper;  and  medical  assistance  being  prompttjr  procured,  ibe 
drugged  witnesses  were  so  far  recovered  at  night  as  to  be  able  to  go  before  the  grand 
jury,  who  have  returned  a  true  bill  against  T^per  and  his  companions  for  the  f3ony. 
After  a  lengthened  examination,  occupying  two  days,  concluded  on  Mondi^r,  Oeto- 
ber  20t}i,  Bury  was  committed  for  trial,  and  Tipper  was  ^Usdiarged  for  want  of 
evidence.  ^ 

SUICIDK 

On  Thursday,  October  16tfa,  an  inquest  was  held  at  the  Widte  Ijon  Iho, 
Friday-street,  before  Mr.  Payne,  on  the  body  of  Albert  Tanner  HoweH,  sged 
28,  a  commercial  traveller  in  the  house  of  Messrs.  Gillott  and  Foster,  Oannott-street 
West,  who  committed  suicide  by  jumping  firom  the  fourth  slory  window  of  tiM 
war^use.  It  is  stated  that  the  deoea^  was  cheerfiil,  and  of  steady  and  sokf 
habits.  He  was  shout  to  be  married,  but,  some  difference  having  arisen,  tiie  sngtse* 
ment  was  broken  off,  which  led  to  a  remarlnble  change  in  Ms  demeantQuir.  CNi 
Tuesday  evening  he  was  out  with  a  irieikl,  and  they  separated  about  twdv«  o'clock; 
the  deceased  returned  to  his  lodgings,  and  appears  to  have  laid  down  on  the  bed  with 
his  clothes  and  boots  on.  On  the  fdk)wing  morning  he  proceeded  to  the  waar^dionse  in 
C^umourstreet,  and  went  directly  to  the  fourth  floor,  c^^ened  the  window,  and  ksped 
into  the  street.  In  his  descent  he  struck  Mr.  Beece,  aderk  in  the  house  of  Massif. 
Berens,  Blomberg,  and  Co^  causing  him  serious  ii^vry.  The  deceased  was  kfllei 
on  the  spot.  Verdict,  ^  Temporary  insanity."  It  is  suspected  that  it  had  been  Ms 
intention  to  destroy  hislifo  by  means  of  chloroform;  a  bottle  and  a  sponge  were  fowid 
in  his  pocket,  but  the  bottie  was  empty,  from  which  it  is  infemd  that  he  hsd 
£uled  in  the  endeavour  to  procure  chlorofim. 


SUICIDB  BY  OIL  OF  BITTER  ALMONDS. 

Ak  inquest  was  held  at  the  Golden  Idon  Inn,  Leeds,  October  17tfa»  befine 
Mr.  Blackburn,  on  the  body  of  Matthias  Waddle^  aged  71,  who  had  oonunitted 
suidde  under  Ihe  following  circumstances  :^— The  deceased  was  a  doth-drcsuer  tar 
trade,  and  had  kept  a  school;  but  in  consequence  of  the  dissipated  conduct  of  bus 
wifo^  had  been  so  reduced  as  to  be  compelled  to  appK*  to  the  Board  of  Guardians 
for  rdief,  who  certified  him  as  able-bodied,  and  ordered  him  to  the  test  wcA 
of  sweeping  the  streets  with  a  certain  allowance.  This  on  his  return  home  he 
complained  ol^  and  seemed  to  think  it  a  degradation.  The  fbOowing  monunf 
he  went  out,  returning  in  a  few  minutes,  when  his  wife  smelt  a  pec2&ur  odov 
proceeding  from  him,  and  knowing  he  had  some  poison  about  him,  ime  asked  him 
what  he  had  taken.  He  first  denied,  but  afterwards  acknowledged  that  he  had 
taken  poison  |  he  then  rushed  out  of  the  hoaae»  and  went  to  the  Olive  Brandt 
public-house,  complaining  that  he  was  ill,  and  requested  them  to  fTi^'nilJ|Bjiiiltgt^. 
but  he  died  befinre  the  surgeon  arrived.  On  a  pat-moiitm  ezami||pE||''|^.4M 
found  that  death  had  been  caased  by  essential  oil  of  almonds.  A  letter  wasilMH| 
upon  hhD.addre8sed  to  a  Mr.  Schdei^  requestu^him  to  administer  to  soma  ynjiriS. 
and  attend  to  his  affldrs.   T^e  jury  returned  a  verdict  of  ^Temporary  insanity.**     ' 
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POISOKIN0  BT  SULPHATE  OF  POTASS. 

Ah  Inq^t  was  held  on  Tuesday,  Oct.  21,  before  Mt.  W.  Baker,  Coronet  Ibr  the 
Eastern  llirision  of  Middlesex,  on  the  body  of  Elizabeth  Gaylor,  aged  thirty 
years,  who  died  from  the  effects  of  a  large  quantity  of  snlphate  of  potass,  pur- 
chased by  her  husband,  who  was  charged  with  causing  her  death.  It  appesred 
in  evidMiott  that  the  prisoner  told  Mr.  Vinall,  the  surgeon  who  made  the  postmortem 
rraminatirin,  that  he  puxcfaased  the  sulphate  of  potass  of  Mr.  Stamjford,  chemisti 
Homerfeon,  at  the  request  of  his  wife,  £9r  the  purpose  of  causing  misoairiage^  but  it 
appean  fitooi  Mr.  Yinall's  OTidence  that  deceased  was  not  pregnant. 

iif.  Stai^ird  i^oke  to  the  sale  of  the  sulphate  of  potass  to  the  prisoner,  staling 
that  he  had  been  in  business  four  years,  but  nerer  sold  it  before.  The  only  use  to 
whidi  lie  knew  that  it  was  applied  was  in  making  Dorer's  powders.  J)r,Letheby 
analyzed  the  contents  of  the  stomach,  •winch  was  found  to  contain  sulphate  of  potass. 
Two  tea  cups,  also  contained  74  grains,  and  a  packet  found  under  tiie  bed  of  de** 
eeased  oontained  181  grains  of  the  same  salt.  Dr.  Letbeby  belieTed,  from  the  capacity 
of  the  tea  cope,  and  the  qusoitity  of  sulphate  of  potass  he  had  found,  that  the  deceased 
had  tdken  about  an  ounce  and  a  half,  iad  ftom  the  appearance  of  the  stomach  and 
intesliBM,  was  of  opinion  tiiat  the  deceased  died  firom  the  administration  of  sulphate 
of  potass.  After  the  examination  of  sereral  other  witnesses,  the  Coroner  summed  up 
the  evidence,  and  the  Jury  returned  a  verdict  of  '*  Wilful  murder  against  William 
Gaylor,"  and  also  a  verdict  of  ''  Felo-de-se  against  Elizabeth  Gaylor."  The  prisoner 
was  then  committed  to  Newgate  to  take  his  trial. 
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TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

TO  THE  BDXrOB  Of  TBDB  FKABlCAGBUXiCAL  lOUBNAL. 

October  7th,  1856. 
SiR,-^ir  it  be  in  your  power  to  give  me  a  comparative  table  of  the  French  weij^ts 
and  measures  to  the  Bbigiish  weights  and  measures,  I  will  be  extrem^y  obligea  to 
7WL  I  remain,  yoursi 

PKABXAiOIBIf 

TABLES  OF  FBBNOH  WEIGHTS  AND  9IEASUBB& 

BMgnmme..^......  a^O   «  1.544  of  a  grain,  or  1^  gr.  nearly 

Centigramme  0.01    =  0.154         "        "    |«t.      " 

KilUiipMmmd  ......  aooi  as  0.015         *«        "  V^gr.      « 

IMcagnnnme   as       154.4  grains  *»  S^         nesiiy 

Hectogramme  ......  =:     1544.    grains  a=s  Jiij.  Jg.        « 

]EQlofframme -=    15540.    grains  =  |xzzij  3j.      << 

Mymgramme ......  s»  154400.    grains  tm  zrrti  Ifc.        ^ 

GidlB.         TU,        Oss.         Brs.         M. 
liitre =    —      .«•    1    •••    15    ...    1    •••    48 


1)telitiu =»        1  ...  1  ...  12  ...  1  •••  15 

Hectolitre....^...*,.  =*     22  •.«  0  ...  1  ...  4  ...  48 

BSldlitiG    =    220  ...  0  ...  12  ...  6  ...  24 

Myrialitre =  2200  ...  7  ...  13  ...  4  ...  48 
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Wb  have  received  a  letter  from  WolverhamptoD,  being  a  reply  to  a  general 
anathema  pronounced  against  -  Manufacturing  and  FharmaceuticaL  Chemists  on 
the  occasion  of  a  recent  carousal  by  the  members  of  a  new  firm  distinguished  for 
self-laudation.  The  statements  referred  to  are  more  likely  to  amuse  than  deoeiye, 
and  the  extraragance  of  the  slander  is  too  transparent  to  require  any.  answer. 

TF.  L,  (Dundee). — ^In  hospital  practice  it  is  customary  to  contnlct  prescriptions  by 
a  Mnd  of  conventional  short  hand,  which  is  understood  between  the  medical  officers 
and  the  cUspenser  of  the  institution.  Such  prescriptions  are  not  intended  for  nie 
out  of  the  establishment.  The  entire  omission  of  directions  for  taking  the  medidne 
is  not  usual,  and  throws  on  the  dispenser  more  than  his  proper  share  of  responsihSily. 

P.  C.  (Bradford). — ^The  title  Pharmaceutical  Herbalist  is  not  recognized  in  tiie 
Act,  but  if  used  as  a  means  of  deceiving  the  public,  is  an  in£nngement  of  its 
provisions. 

M,  P.  S^  (Feterboro'). — (1.)  Amber  varnish  for  photographs  is  made  by  dissdyiiig 
amber  in  chloroform,  about  three  or  four  grains  to  the  ounce. — (2.)  The  specimen  i 
black  varnish  appears  to  be  asphaltum  dissolved  in  benzole;  for  the  purpose  of 
backing  photographic  pictures,  a  small  quantity  of  solution  of  india-ruU>er  ii 
sometimes  added. 

Cesarea  (London). — ^Bowman's  Practical  Chemistry. 

J.  F.  (Barrhead).--No. 

Scion  (Paisley). — The  persons  alluded  to  not  being  Members  of  the  Society,  cannot 
legally  use  the  title  of  "  Pharmaceutical  Chemist."  f 

H.  J.  C.  (Oxford). — Chemists  are  permitted  to  sell  spirit  of  wine  for  medioMlMtt 
onfy, 

X,  X.  rLewes). — (1.)— We  regret  the  delay. — (2.)  A  Course  of  Siuefy  for  A^or 
tices  and  Students,  The  subject  has  received  attention,  as  will  be  seen  on  renting 
to  vol.  xii.,  page  314  ;  vol.  xiii.,  page  149  ;  and  vol.  xv.,  p.  145. 

Delta  (Brierly  Hill). — ^Apply  by  letter  to  the  Secretary,  17,  Bloomsbnry.  Sqpue, 

Ozone  (Haverfordwest). — The  road  to  distinction  in  chemical  science  does  not 
necessarily  pass  through  any  particular  school  or  college. 

Norfolk  wishes  to  know  our  opinion  on  clairvoyance  and  mesmerism.  Thfi  suliiMt 
is  entirely  out  of  our  province. 

Ignoramus  (Exeter). — Nepenthe  is  a  preparation  of  opium  made  by  Ferris  andCo^ 
Bristol.  There  is  no  published  formula.  The  word  nepenthe  is  derived  fiEom  ti>e 
Gveek,  n;  not,  irtvBos  grief. 

M.  P.  5.— When  iodide  of  iron  and  simple  syrup  are  ordered  in  a  prescr^tioDf  a 
proportionate  quantity  of  Syrupus  Ferri  lodidi  may  he  used. 

it  T,  (Liverpool).— (1.)  The  London  Board  of  Examiners  meets  usually  on  ike 
third  Tuesday  in  each  montli,  except  May  and  September. — (2.)  Na 

A  Subscriber  (Wolverhampton).— <1.)  Iron  Alum,  vol.  xiii.,  page  306. — (2.)  lodjii 
of  Potassium  crystallizes  in  cubes  ;  if  large  crystals  are  required,  the  evaponitii* 
should  be  conducted  slowly. 

Q.  ([Tamworth).— We  are  not  aware  that  China  day  differs  materially  from  otitf 
varieties  of  white  clay. 

The  observations  and  statement  <*  On  the  Education  of  Dispensers  of  Medicine  and 
the  Sale  of  Poisons''  (page  263)  having  been  prepared  by  the  Council  for  the  genefil 
information  of  the  public,  copies  may  1^  obtained  on  application  to  the  Secretaiy. 

Instructions  from  Members  and  Associates,  respecting  the  transmissba^^* 
the  Journal,  to  Mr.  Smith,  Secretary,  17,  Bloomshury  Square,  before  th 
20th  of  the  month.    .  . 

Advertisements  (not  later  than  the  23rd)  to  Mr.  Churchill,  New  Bur* 
lington  Street.  Other  conmiunications  to  the  Editor,  15,  Langliitf 
Place. 
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PHARMACY  m  AMERICA. 

Thb  laws  which  regulate  the  profession  in  America,  exhibit  a  striking  contrast 
to  those  in  force  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  and  described  in  some  of  our  late 
numbers.  The  voluntary  principle  is  here  carried  to  the  greatest  possible 
extent.  The  disposition  of  the  American  people,  and  the  great  extent  of  the 
country,  are  alike  incompatible  with  the  strict  supervision  and  interference  with 
the. liberty  of  the  subject,  which  constitute  the  policy  of  despotic  governments. 

The  progress  of  a  profession  from  the  amorphous  state  to  a  recognized  and 
sfficient  position,  must,  of  necessity,  be  very  slow  and  gradual,  under  the  volun- 
tary system.  The  prejudices  of  individuals  must  be  met  or  overcome,  and  ample 
^e  must  be  allowed  for  the  introduction  of  innovations  which,  if  suddenly 
ittempted,  would  clash  with  existing  interests,  and  thus  provoke  hostility.  The 
tttablishment  of  Pharmacy  as  a  profession  in  America,  has,  therefore,  been 
El  work  of  many  years.  It  has  not  been  fostered  by  government  patronage,  or 
pushed  forward  by  penal  enactments,  but  the  stimmus  to  which  chiefly  it  owes 
its  permanent  existence,  is  the  influence  of  self-interest,  gradually  inducing  the 
many  to  follow  the  example  of  the  few  who  originated  the  undertaking,  and 
introduced  a  professional  qualification  as  a  means  of  securing  public  patronage. 

Mr.  Parrish,  of  Philadelphia,  who  has  written  several  interesting  papers  on 
tJie  subject,  observed  in  1854: — 

^  It  is  only  recently  that  we  are  beginning  to  find  out  the  great  law  that  regulates 
oar  progress:  that  while  in  regard  to  the  apparent  necessities  of  life,  the  supply 
alwEys  follows  the  demand;  in  regard  to  its  Tenements  and  elegancies,  the'  reverse  is 
the  case ;  the  demand  grows  up  under  the  stimulus  of  increasing  supply.  A 
retrospect  of  the  last  thirty  years  is  fUll  of  instruction  in  this  particular.  Not  long 
since  there  were  scarcely  half-a-dozen  sets  of  Apothecaries*  weights  in  Philadelphia. 
Iliere  were  so  few  shops  that  could  be  depended  on,  that  prominent  Physicians  pre- 
Gsrred  dispensing  their  own  remedies.  Even  the  best  Druggists  could  scarcely  make 
ft  respectable  show  of  bottles  upon  their  shelves,  from  the  paucity  of  materia  medica 
khen  in  use;  and  the  chief  reason  that  made  the  business  lucrative  was  its  association 
wtth  other  branches  of  trade,  and  the  absence  of  any  great  competition.  The  esta- 
blishment of  Colleges  of  Pharmacy  in  Philadelphia,  New  York,  and  Baltimore  was  the 
first  cause  of  a  favourable  change.  The  members  of  those  institutions  by  association. 
lesmed  to  sink  party  jealousies  in  a  united  effort  for  the  common  good:  they  set  about 
sdf-improvement,  and  commenced  to  teach  their  apprentices  how  to  become  better 
dwmists  and  pharmaceutists  than  themselves.  They  called  forth  a  spirit  of  activity 
In  the  field  of  experiment  and  observation,  and  as  a  result,  a  heme  pharmaceutical 
literature  sprung  up,  a  National  Pharmacopoeia  was  adopted,  the  U.  S.  Dispensatory 
and  Ellis's  Formulary  were  issued  from  the  College  of  Pharmacy  Faculty,  a  general 
inq^vement  began  to  manifest  itself  in  every  department  of  the  business,  and 
hroog^t  a  corresponding  increase  of  public  patronage." 

The  progress  of  the  undertaking  in  the  first  instance  was  very  slow.    Having 

Cor  more  than  twenty  years  been  m  correspondence  with  some  of  its  most  active 

ivomoters  in  Philadelphia,  we  are  enabled  to  form  some  idea  of  the  difiiculties 

inth  which  they  had  to  contend — ^the  numerous  appeals  to  their  brethren  for  co- 

Qjjeration— the  indiflerence  of  some — the  impracticability  of  others — the  many 

tnalsofpatience  and  sources  of  discouragement  which  met  them  at  almost  every 

•top.    Tjie  class  of  persons  whom  they  were  addressing  were  not  likely  to  enter 

^wy  warmly  into  a  project  for  introducing  improved  education,  the  advantage 

^  wluch  few  of  them  were  far  enough  advanced  to  appreciate ;  and  all  that 

cotAd  be  hoped  was,  that  here  and  there  one  among  the  motley  group  of  Drug- 

p^  and  general  dealers  mighty  by  some  intuitive  impulse,  or  for  the  sake  of 
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distinction,  be  induced  to  throw  his  influence  into  the  scale.    But  before  any 
signal  success  could  be  expected,  it  was  necessary  to  call  into  e^stence  the  men 
who  should  at  the  same  time  reduce  the  thecny  to  practice,  and  demonstrate  its 
utility.    The  annual  and  gradually  increasing  supply  of  qualified  Pharmaceutists 
sent  forth  by  the  Colleges  of  Pharmacy,  became  a  regular  source  of  reinforce- 
ment, and  the  professional  character  which  they  enjoyed  reflected  credit  on  the 
Colleges,  and  brought  fresh  aspirants  into  the  field  as  candidates  for  a  diploma. 
The  Fhiladelphia  Journal  of  Pliarmacy,  which  originated  in  1830,  and  nas 
afterwards  enlarged  and  continued  under  the  title  of  the  American  JotaruaioJ 
JPharmacy^  contams  a  record  of  some  of  these  early  endeaTours  to  establish  the 
cultiration  of  Pharmacy  as  a  profession,  and  to  call  into  existence  a  dan  of 
men  qualified  for  the  duty  of  dispensing  medicine.    By  slow  degrees  at  firsti  and 
more  rapidlj  afterwards,  these  persevering  efl<»rt8  produced  a  favouraUe  and 
permanent  unpression,  and  a  sufficient  number  of  intelligent  and  proporly 
educated  Pharmaceutists  were  distributed  throughout  the  prmcipal  towns  in  Utta 
United  States,  to  eflect  a  regular  organization  of  the  profession.     Abovt  the 
year  1850  further  endeavours  were  used  to  bring  about  this  result,  and  la 
October,  1851,  a  convention  of  Pharmaceutists  and  Druggists  was  held  at  Kev 
York  by  invitation  of  the  College  of  that  city,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  into 
consideration  the  best  means  of  raising  the  character  of  the  profession,  promoting 
education,  discouraging  quackery  and  other  disreputable  practices,  and  intro- 
ducing regulations  for  the  guidance  of  the  Members  calculated  to  improve  ik&tt 
status  and  advance  their  interests.    In  October,  1852,  a  similar  Conventioo  was 
held  in  Philadelphia,  delegates  firom  other  cities  in  the  United  States  behg 
deputed  to  attend. 

In  August,  1853,  the  Convention  was  resolved  into  the  American  Phanna- 
ceutical  Association,  and  was  held  at  Boston ;  in  July,  1854,  at  Cincinnati;  in 
September,  1855,  at  New  York ;  and  in  September  of  the  present  year,  at  Bal- 
timore. The  Pharmaceutical  profession  has  now  become  regularly  organised, 
and  the  annual  meeting  aflbrd  the  opportunity  of  discussing  all  matters  coo* 
ceming  the  interests  of  its  members,  reading  papers  on  scientific  subjeets, 
establishing  regulations  of  a  voluntary  nature,  and  taking  such  measures  as 
occasion  may  require  for  procuring  an  amendment  of  the  laws.  The  code  of 
ethics  to  which  all  members  of  the  association  subscribe,  has  been  published  ill 
this  Journal  (vol.  xii.,  p.  369),  and  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  if  they 
act  up  to  the  professions  expressed  in  this  document,  the  Pharmaceutists  of  l2ie 
United  States  are  worthy  of  imitation ;  and  the  eflbrts  spread  over  more  tbas 
thirty  years  in  bringing  the  association  to  its  present  position,  have  not  beeB 
made  in  vain. 

^  We  have  before  us  the  report  of  the  late  meeting  of  tiie  American  Phamuuseii' 
tical  Association,  contained  m  the  American  Journal  of  Pharmacy^  for  November. 
The  Association  met,  pursuant  to  notice,  at  Baltimore,  on  the  9th  of  September; 
the  president,  John  Meakim,  of  New  York,  taking  the  chair.  Delegates  attended 
from  the  Massachusetts,  New  York,  Philadelp&a,  Cincinnati,  and  Maiyland 
Colleges  of  Pharmacy,  and  from  the  Apothecaries'  Association  of  the  district  rf 
Columbia,  also  from  Boston  and  Washmgton.  On  the  first  day,  the  electicm  of 
new  members  took  place,  and  several  Committees  presented  reports,  namely :— - 
the  Executive  Committee,  the  Committee  on  Prizes,  on  the  £ngraved  Gevtifi'' 
cate  of  Membership,  on  Standards  for  the  Quality  of  Drugs,  on  the  Statistieief 
Pharmacy.  It  was  recommended  that  the  plan  of  offering  prizes  be  abandoaed, 
and  that  subjects  should  be  suggested  for  individual  research,  with  the  wader* 
standing  that  if  the  result  of  the  labours  undertaken  by  any  individual  ehooU 
be  satisfactoiT  and  meritorious,  a  suitable  reward  would  be  given.  On  the 
second  day,  the  officers  for  the  ensuing  year  were  elected ;  Mr.  €re<Nrge  W. 
Andrews,  of  Baltimore,  having  been  elected  president,  took  the  Ichair,  and  ^ 
retiring  president  returned  thanks.  The  revised  constitution  of  the  Assocklkii 
was  then  read,  each  article  considered  separately,  and  passed  with  a  few 
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s.  As  amended,  it  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  adoption  at  a  future 
ig.  Several  scientific  papers  were  then  read,  some  of  which  will  be  found 
nother  part  of  this  JournaL  Specimens  of  plants  and  Pharmaceutical 
diemical  products  were  also  laid  on  the  table  and  discussed.  At 
afternoon  sitting,  the  report  of  a  Committee  on  Text  Books  was 
<  being  designed  as  an  answer  to  the  question,  "  What  are  the  best  text 
8  published,  for  study  and  reference  ?"  The  works  prominently  men- 
d,  in  addition  to  the  United  States  Dispensatory  and  the  Pharmacopoeia,  are 
ira's  Materia  Medica,  Mohr  and  Kedwood's  Pharmacy,  Fownes'  dhemistry^ 
day's  Chemical  Manipulation,  Gray's,  Balfour's,  or  Lindley's  Elements  of 
iijr,  UOfficine^  by  Dorvault,  Gmelin's  Hand-Book  of  Chemistry,  &c.  It  was 
ssted  that  a  test  book,  more  especially  adapted  to  the  Pharmaceutical 
int,  might  with  advantage  be  compiled.  A  long  list  of  questions  for  scien- 
jiTestigation,  suggested  by  the  Executive  Committee,  were  then  read,  and 
r  o€  them  underti^en  by  members  present.  After  the  reading  of  several 
rs,  followed  by  scientific  discussion,  the  meeting  adjourned. 
i  the  third  day,  September  11th,  a  discussion  took  place  as  to  where  tlie 
annual  meeting  should  be  held ;  and  it  was  resolved  that  it  should  be  held 
iHadelphia.  Standing  Committees  were  appointed,  namely,  the  Executive 
mittee,  Committee  on  the  Progress  of  Pharmacy,  Committee  on  the 
;lit8  and  Measures,  with  reference  to  the  existing  inaccuracy  and  discrepancy 
O0e  in  use  in  the  United  States.  It  was  also  resolved,  that  the  subject  of 
lale  of  poisons  by  Pharmaceutists  and  others,  and  the  legal  means  of 
aining  it,  be  referred  to  a  Committee  of  five  members,  to  report  in  1857  ; 
&  Committee  of  five  members  was  appointed  to  assist  in  reference  to  the 
PharmacopcBal  Convention,  in  1860,  to  report  next  year.  The  Committee 
iome  Adiuterations  not  having  completed  a  report,  it  was  resolved, 
the  Committee  be  continued,  and  instructed  to  report,  next  year, 
be  facts  they  can  authenticate,  and  bring  forward  any  recommendation 
fierence  to  the  enactment  of  State  laws  for  controlling  this  evil  which  they 
deem  advisable :  and  that  the  Members  of  the  Association,  and  all  others 
ested,  be  requested  to  forward  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee,  C.  B. 
irie  (No.  12,  Gold  Street,  New  York),  all  information  that  they  may 
MB  bearing  upon  the  subject.  A  Committee  was  appointed  for  the  corn- 
ton  of  unofiicmal  formulae  in  local  use  with  many  Physicians  of  the  United 
ts,  for  the  convenience  of  the  Members  of  the  Association.  The  engrossed 
of  the  constitution  of  the  Association  was  then  adopted  as  a  whole,  and  is 
ed  entire  in  the  report  of  the  Meeting.  The  term  Pharmaceutist  is  adopted 
»gnate  the  Members  of  the  Pharmaceutical  profession,  being  considered 
irable  to  the  compound  title  Pharmaceutical  Chemist,  usually  employed  in 
t  Britain.  Dr.  Aiken,  Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Examiner  of  Drugs  of 
M>rt  of  Baltimore,  presented  a  report,  and  exnibited  a  variety  of  specimens 
cted  during  the  performance  of  his  professional  duties.  At  the  afternoon 
^  several  honorary  and  contributive  Members  were  elected.  The  Com- 
ie  on  Standards  of  Quality  of  Drugs  for  the  use  of  Drug  Examiners,  having 
called  upon  to  report,  some  discussion  ensued,  and  it  was  resolved,  that 
ilzecutive  Committee  be  instructed  to  take  all  necessary  measures  to  urge 
le  attention  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  the  views 
le  Association  relative  to  the  qualifications  necessary  for  an  Examiner  of 
jpi,  should  the  entrance  of  a  new  Administration  render  such  action  neces- 
,  After  some  other  routine  business,  the  Association  adjourned  to  meet  in 
iddphia  on  the  second  Tuesday  in  September,  1857. 

lie  editorial  report  informs  us  that  this  was  the  most  numerously  attended 
interestinff  meeting  hitherto  held,  that  the  greatest  harmony  prevailed,  the 
ildity  of  uia  Baltimore  Members  was  abundant,  and  that  the  Members  look 
wd  to  the  next  meeting  with  unusually  fiivourable  anticipations. 

-  T  ■         ■  ■  ■     I   ■         - 
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STUDIOUS   HABITS— THE  EXPERIMENT. 

The  hard  fate  of  Apprentices  and  Assistants,  has  been  for  many  years  a  fertile 
theme  for  complaint  and  vehicle  for  pathos.     The  case  of  the  children  of  Israel, 
who  were  compelled  to  make  bricks,  but  were  allowed  no  straw,  has  been  brought 
forward  as  an  illustration  of  the  perplexing  condition  of  the  Pharmaceutical 
student,  whose  daily  toil  is  spread  over  twelve  or  fifteen  hours,  and  who,  never- 
theless,  is  told  that  he  must  read  and  study.    Imbued  with  a  praiseworthv 
desire  to  qualify  himself  for  his  business,  straining  every  nerve  to  finish  his  wore 
that  he  may  resume  his  book,  exhausted  nature  recoils  under  the  task,  and  he 
falls  asleep  over  the  first  page ;   or,  miscalculating  his  strength,  he  perseveres 
until  the  state  of  his  health  obliges  him  to  relax.     If  we  mention,  as  an  aggrava- 
tion of  these  disadvantages,  a  very  insufficient  supply  of  books,  and  in  many 
instances  the  entire  absence  of  scientific  superintendence  or  training,  we  have  a 
rather  gloomy  picture  of  the  position  and  prospects  of  the  junior  members  of 
the  Pharmaceutical  profession.     Many  meetings  have  been  held,  and  forcible 
appeals  made  to  the  public,  with  a  view  of  shortening  the  hours  of  business,  and 
thus  allowing  more  time  for  study.    Thb,  however,  is  only  one  part  of  the 
question  ;  it  is  not  sufficient  that  time  be  allowed  unless  the  student  has  access 
to  books  of  the  right  kind,  and  other  means  of  improvement,  and  these  could 
not  be  brought  equally  within  the  reach  of  all.    It  would  be  impossible  to  give 
apprentices  in  every  country  town  the  same  advantages  which  may  be  enjoyed  in 
the  metropolis,  or  m  some  other  places  where  scientific  institutions  or  schools 
exist.     Yet  some  improvement  might  be  effiscted ;  a  general  curtsdlment  of  the 
hours  of  business  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  encouraging  studious  habits,  would 
be  a  step  in  the  right  direction,  and  book-clubs  or  reading-rooms  might  be 
established   in  locahties  not  provided  with  more  complete  educational  ar- 
rangements. 

In  the  year  1854,  a  rather  energetic  movement  in  favour  of  early  closing  took 
place.  The  subject  was  discussed  at  several  meetings  in  London  and  the 
suburbs,  some  of  which  were  convened  by  Assistants  ;  in  others  a  prominent  part 
was  taken  by  the  proprietors  of  establishments.  It  appeared  that  a  general 
desire  to  shorten  the  hours  of  business  prevailed,  but  with  regard  to  the  mode 
of  attsdning  the  object,  a  struggle  arose  between  precept  and  example.  In  soD& 
districts  the  leading  Chemists  entered  into  an  agreement  among  themselves  to 
dose  at  a  certain  hour ;  an  undertaking  to  this  effect  being  sent  round  for  »g- 
nature,  the  general  assent  was  obtained,  and  printed  notices  were  circulated  for 
the  information  of  the  public.  In  other  places,  the  refusal  of  a  few  individuals 
to  go  with  the  stream,  caused  a  failure  of  the  attempt.  The  movement  was  not 
connned  to  the  metropolis,  but  reports  of  proceedings  being  published  in  this 
Journal,  and  in  some  of  the  newspapers,  the  subject  was  taken  up  in  various 
localities  in  the  country,  with  a  successful  result  in  many  instances.  In  the 
West-end  of  London  a  rather  important  change  was  introduced  about  the  time 
referred  to ;  the  practice  of  closing  partially  at  eight,  and  finally  at  nine,  instead 
of  eleven,  as  heretofore,  was  generally  adopted,  and  has  continued  to  be  the 
rule  in  most  respectable  houses  up  to  the  present  time.  The  Council  of  the 
Pharmaceutical  Society,  desirous  of  turning  the  circumstance  to  good  account, 
opened  the  library  every  evening  during  the  hours  which  had  been  redaimed 
from  the  toils  of  business.  Takmg  into  consideration  the  number  of  young  mett 
residing  within  a  moderate  dbtance  of  Bloomsbury  Square,  and  the  profesaoo 
of  studious  desires  which  had  been  urged  at  public  meetings  as  a  leadmg  argO' 
ment  in  favour  of  early  closing,  it  was  doubted  whether  the  rooms  of  the  Society 
would  be  capable  of  accommodating  those  who  might  be  expected  to  attend.  The 
experiment  was  tried.  A  brass  plate  was  fixed  on  the  door,  to  the  effect  that 
''the  library  is  open  from  8-30  to  10-30  p.m.'*  The  gas  was  rejularly  lighted, 
and  the  librarian  in  attendance.  With  a  view  of  extending  the  Imefit  as  widely 
as  possible,  arrangements  were  made  for  the  circulation  of  books  for  the  oos- 
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yenience  of  ihose  who  might  prefer  to  study  at  home.  A  general  invitation  was 
issued  to  Members  and  Associates  of  the  Society  to  avail  themselves  of  the  means 
of  improvement  thus  afforded,  and  this  appeal  to  young  men  of  studious  habits 
is  from  time  to  time  repeated. 

The  result  of  the  experiment,  if  not  satisfactory,  is  instructive.    The  griev- 
ance of  the  Apprentices  and  Assistants  is  cleverly  depicted  by  Mr.  Ince  as  the 
•  'One  Thing  Forgotten,"  in  a  plausible  appeal  on  behalf  of  injured  innocence. 
What  can  be  more  touching  than  the  hopeless  enthusiasm  and  studious  aspi- 
rations of  these  victims  of  the  late  hour  system,  bound  hand  and  foot  behind  the 
counter  until  eleven  o^clock  at  night,  without  any  means  of  mental  improvement? 
What  would  they  not  achieve,  if  time  and  opportunity  were  afforded  them  ? 
Jn  a  central  part  of  the  metropolis,  a  locality  very  favourable  for  the  experi- 
ment, the  sincerity  of  these  professions  has  been  put  to  the  test.    Shops  have 
been  closed  at  eignt  or  nine  (instead  of  eleven),  a  convenient  place  for  study  has 
been  provided,  and  how  many  have  availed  themselves  of  its  advantages? 
Sometmies  one  or  two  may  be  found  in  the  library — sometimes  none.     We 
know  that  a  considerable  number  of  young  men  are  liberated  from  business  at 
•eight  or  nine,  that  many  of  them  go  out  (to  study  of  course),  that  they  are  not 
to  be  found  in  the  Library  of  the  Society — where  do  they  go  to  prosecute  their 
studies  ?    Do  some  of  them  study  at  home,  taking  advantage  of  the  extensive 
supply  of  works  in  the  library  ?     The  number  of  volumes  taken  out  per  diem 
for  this  purpose  is  not  at  the  present  time  on  an  average  more  than  two  or  three, 
4Uid  what  are  they  among  so  many  ?    It  would  be  satisfactory  to  ascertain  when, 
where,  and  how,  our  young  friends  derive  benefit  from  the  earlier  closing  of 
^hops  in  the  locality  in  which  the  experiment  has  been  tried ;  to  what  extent 
their  studious  habits  have  grown  with  the  opportunities  afforded  for  study ;  and 
what  encouragement,  therefore,  there  is  for  continuing  and  endeavouring  to 
extend  the  existing  privileges. 

In  raising  these  questions,  we  have  no  wish  to  lay  down  the  law  with  regard 
io  the  mode  in  which  knowledge  is  to  be  obtained.  Whether  the  student  reads 
books  by  stealth  or  frequents  a  public  library,  whether  he  attends  the  lectures 
at  the  house  of  the  Society  or  in  any  other  school,  or  whether  he  depends  on 
his  own  perseverance  and  private  study,  are  questions  which  each  individual 
must  decide  for  himself,  and  the  wisdom  or  otherwise  of  such  decision  will  be 
^mparent  when  the  Board  of  Examiners  is  called  upon  to  test  the  qualifications 
of  the  several  candidates.  The  Society  provides  the  most  complete  and  efficient 
&dlities  for  study,  a  disposition  prevails  to  allow  more  time,  by  shortening  the 
hours  of  business,  and  the  question  we  have  a  right  to  ask  is,  whether  the  privi- 
lege is  used  or  abused  by  those  for  whose  benefit  it  is  intended  ? 
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SiMiLABiTT  of  circumstances  induces  sympathy  between  kindred  professions 
Hie  present  position  of  the  Dentists,  from  which  they  are  about  to  extricate 
themselves,  is  analogous  to  that  of  the  Chemists  and  Druggists  prior  to  the  year 
1840.  They  are  beginning  to  open  their  eyes  to  the  necessity  of  taking  their 
affiurs  into  their  own  hands,  and  becoming  a  corporate  body.  Not  recognized 
as  a  branch  of  the  medical  profession,  and  having  no  separate  existence,  they 
scttrcel^  know  where  they  are,  or  of  what  materials  they  are  composed.  There 
lino  dictionary  which  defines  precisely  what  a  Dentist  is,  nor  Act  of  Parliament 
fodting  what  he  ought  to  be.  His  occupation  is  both  a  profession  and  a  trade. 
flis  sull  may  tend  to  the  preservation  of  health,  comfort,  and  beauty,  the 
jUeiviation  of  pain,  the  procrastination  of  old  age:  his  power  over  the  hopes  and 
fiars  of  his  patients,  his  admission  to  their  confidence  in  reference  to  personal 
defects,  and  their  natural  aversion  to  exposure,  place  them  almost  entirely  at 
Itts  mercy,  and  hence  the  trade  of  a  Dentist,  when  carried  on  as  such  by  the 
idvertisiDg  quack,  affords  remarkable  fadiities  for  fraud  and  extortion,  and  is 
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accordingly  resorted  to  by  a  great  variety  of  ignorant  and  unscmpiilonB  penons. 
When  other  business  has  failed,  and  even  the  coal  trade  has  been  tried  without 
success,  the  Dental  persuasion  is  embraced  by  way  of  a  last  resooroe — as  a 
drowning  man  catches  at  a  straw.  The  mechanic  in  ivory,  who  has  asEisted  in 
modelling  a  few  sets  of  teeth,  the  Dentist's  footman,  who  has  shown  hundreds  of 
patients  mto  the  operating  room,  and  kept  the  instruments  clean,  the  disBectins 
room  attendant  at  an  hospital,  who  is  proficient  in  extracting  teeth  from  the  dead 
subject,  and  many  other  persons  with  even  less  pretensions  to  skill  and  experi- 
ence, enter  the  lists  as  guardians  of  the  public  teeth,  and  advertise  their  soc- 
eedaneums,  amalgams,  balsams,  and  odontalgic  applications.  Some  of  the  most 
bold  of  these  adventurers  make  large  incomes,  and  drive  spotted  horses  in  the 
park ;  some  of  them  exhibit  spotted  or  carious  teeth  ingeniously  arranged  in 
glass  cases;  others  display  dissected  jaws,  gutta-percha  gums,  and  the  gnashing 
of  teeth  by  clock-work.  Some  of  these  dental  stars  migrate.  Prior  to  their 
arrival  at  a  fashionable  watering-place,  advertisements  appear  in  the  local 
papers  addressed  to  the  nobility,  gentry,  and  inhabitants  generaUy,  announcmg 
the  approaching  visit  of  Mr. ,  from  London,  for  a  few  days  only !  Hand- 
bills containing  further  particulars,  with  lists  of  charges,  are  distributed  by  small 
boys  in  gay  livery  with  a  profusion  of  buttons.  If  orders  come  in  brisUy,  tiie 
departure  is  postponed  "for  a  few  days  only  by  particular  desire,"  and  wha 
business  begins  to  flag  the  scene  is  shifted  to  some  other  locality.  Sometbaaef  a 
set  of  teeth,  for  which  the  low  price  of  twenty  guineas  has  been  paid,  proving 
useless,  the  patient  is  advised  to  have  a  superior  set,  price  thirty  guineas,  fire 
ffuineas  being  allowed  for  those  which  did  not  fit.  The  second  set  b^ng  fomd 
fittle  better  &an  the  first,  he  returns  to  complain,  but  the  professor  has  migrated, 
Eke  the  swallow,  to  another  clime. 

With  less  pretensions  to  professional  dignity,  but  coming  within  the  categwy 
of  dental  practitioners,  we  may  notice  the  "sole  inventors  and  yeodan*  if 
specifics  for  the  cure  of  toothache,  scurvy  in  the  gums,  foul  breath  proceeding 
firom  decayed  teeth,  &c.  We  have  a  specimen  before  us,  which  will  serre  to 
illustrate  the  genus,  and  their  mode  of  transacting  business.  It  is  a  circular  sent 
to  chemists,  grocers,  and  others  :— 

New  Discovert.  Dieu  Aidant.  Not  Quackert. 

Toothache  Cored  in  One  Minute. 

In  Bottles  6<;.  and  Is,  By  Post,  8d  and  15d 

'  &  Son,  Grocers,  L — r. 

WarratUed  harmless — yet  effeduoL 

Sole  Agents :    ^  London. 

,  Dublin. 

,  Edinburgh. 

,  Bangor. 

"  Sir, — The  sole  agency  for  the  above  is  respectfully  oflFered  to  you  for  your  Town.   The 
article  is  fully  established — we  sell  140  to  190  Bottles  every  week  at  our  retail  Grocer^s  shop  ; 
78  in  one  day ;  68  the  next    Some  have  been  6  times  over  fear  their  friends  ;  a  great  mnj 
twice.    We  often  sell  3  at  a  time  ;  have  cured  them  in  the  shop  repeatedlv,  and  you  need  M^ 
hesitate  to  do  the  same  at  any  time.    A  patent  medicine  license  is  rec^uired.    Price  to  agents  ii 
6dL  bottles,  4^.  ^d. ;  Is,  ditto,  7s.  7\d.  per  doz.    3  months  nett.    Carnage  paid.  ^ 
•*  You  are  quite  welcome  to  a  gross  of  6d!.  on  sale  or  return. — Yours  most  obediently,  — n 

These  grocers  can  scarcely  be  included  among  the  fraternity  of  Dentasts ;  bnl^ 
they  cure  toothache  in  the  shop,  and  this  is  the  first  step  with  some  persons^ 
For  a  few  shillings  a  set  of  forceps  is  obtained,  and  by  degrees  a  dental  surgerf' 
rises  up,  with  a  show-glass  in  the  window,  and  a  workman  behind  the  scenes  tor 
make  the  teeth. 

In  many  country  towns  tooth- drawing  is  a  regular  part  of  the  business  of 
Chemist,  and  we  sometimes  see  small  transparencies  in  the  windows,  with  tl 
words,  ^^  Cupping,  bleeding,  and  teeth  extracted."  In  the  present  state  of 
law  and  professional  usage,  the  transition  seems  to  be  easy  and  natural — ^nxm 
curing  toothadbe  and  extracting  teeth,  to  the  other  departments  of  dentdi 
surgery.  It  is  a  fkct  that  sevenu  of  the  most  eminent  dentists  of  the  pieserf 
time  were  in  former  years  chemists  and  druggists ;  having  a  mechanical  talent^ 
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ireference  for  the  profession,  they  relinquished  Pharmacy  and  qualified 
Ires  as  Dentists. 

forced  from  such  a  variety  of  sources,  and  consisting  of  such  heteroge- 
lements,  the  dental  profession  can  scarcely  be  said  to  haye  enjoyed  any 
I  existence.  Each  successful  practitioner  has  been  the  architect  of  his 
tone ;  and,  having  his  time  fully  occupied,  has  not  troubled  himself  to 

into  the  antecedents  of  his  neighbours,  or  to  make  provision  for  the 
on  of  the  future  members  of  his  profession.  But  the  materials  for 
g  a  regular  organization  exists ;  a  movement  is  taking  place  with  this 

and,  by  perseverance  and  unanimity  among  the  parties  concerned,  a 
111  result  may  be  ensured. 
oold  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  foundation  of  professional  statni  is  edu- 

and,  inasmuch  as  the  functions  of  the  Dentist  are  of  a  compound  nstore, 
icribed  training  should  correspond. 

e  absence  of  a  special  qualification  for  the  grade  of  Surgeon^dentist,  the 
kdopted  by  those  who  desire  to  take  the  highest  position  consists  in  becom- 
lows  of  the  College  of  Surgeons.  In  obtaining  that  distinction,  they  do 
lings  which  they  might  have  left  imdone,  and  leave  undone  those  tlungs 
they  ought  to  have  done.  While  studying  aneurisms,  hydrocele,  and 
iiey  might  have  been  more  usefully  employed  in  acqturing  pliability  of 
lation  and  mechanical  dexterity.  A  surgeon,  afler  having  obtained  the 
komours  at  College,  may  find  that  to  become  a  dentist  he  must  begin  the 
Its  of  his  art  at  a  period  of  life  at  which  "  the  power  of  mind  over 
'  is  not  easily  acquired,  except  by  those  who  are  gifled  by  nature  with 
ual  mechanical  talent.  The  training  of  the  fingers  is  an  important  part 
Mlucation  of  a  Dentist ;  and  a  practical  famiuarity  with  the  art  and 
Mm  of  adapting  teeth  should  be  comprised  in  his  examination.  We 
imagine  that  there  would  be  much  difficulty  in  effecting  the  desired 
ment,  by  the  appointment  of  a  Special  Board  of  Examiners  by  the  Col- 
3m>geons,  constituted  with  reference  to  the  dental  profession,  and^  em- 
I  to  confer  the  degree  of  Surgeon-dentist.  But  whether  the  object  is  to 
ned  by  an  amendment  of  the  Charter  of  College,  or  by  some  other 
8  a  matter  of  detail. 

rst  step  to  be  accomplished  is  the  constitution  of  the  Association  which 
resent  the  faculty  of  Dentists.    The  movement  has  commenced  in  two 
ij  the  simultaneous  action  of  parties  having  the  same  object,  but  acting 
rent  principles.     The  Odontological  Society,  originatmg  among  the 
members  of  the  profession,  is  rather  exclusive  in  its  constitution.    Its 
I,  taking  into  consideration  the  extreme  importance  of  unanimity,  formed 
nucleus  in  the  first  instance,  to  make  preliminan[  arrangements,  adding 
3t  firom  time  to  time  other  members  who  were  disposed  to  co-operate, 
aety  of  Dentists  was  constituted  at  a  meeting  convened  bv  pubUe 
sment,  and  its  list  of  members  is  much  more  numerous  and  miscellaneous, 
btful  whether  the  elements  thus  promiscuously  brought  together  will 
Ee,  and  sustain  the  professional  character  whicn  such  a  Society  ought 
iS.     On  the  other  hand,  it  is  possible  for  exdusiveness  to  be  carried  to 
me.    The  primary  obje<?t  of  the  Odontological  Society,  as  shown  in  the 
rom  the  bye-laws  in  another  part  of  this  number,  is  to  maintain  the 
Dility  of  the  profession  by  excluding  the  advertising  fraternity.    But, 
listing  circumstances,  the  line  of  demarcation  is  not  clearly  defined,  and 
neither  be  fair  nor  politic  to  enforce  the  restrictive  regulations  in  the 
ince,  to  the  same  extent  that  might  be  desirable  in  the  course  of  a  few 
len  a  standard  of  professional  ethics  has  been  established  and  is  under- 
We  sincerely  hope  the  preliminary  difficulties  of  the  undertaking  will  be 
oyercome ;  and  the  above  suggestions  are  founded  on  the  experience 
daring  the  formation  and  progress  of  the  Fharmaoeotical  Society. 
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TRANSACTIONS 

or 

THE    PHARMACEUTICAL    SOCIETY. 


PHARMACEUTICAL  MEETING, 

Wednesday^  November  5th,  1856, 

MB.   JACOB  BELL,  FBESIDENT,   IN   THE   CHAIB. 

The  following  donations  to  the  Library  and  Museum  were  announced  :— 

Journal  of  tlie  Society  of  Arts,  from  the  Society.^ 

Journal  of  the  Photographic  Society,  from  the  Society.  ^     , 

Notices  of  Meetings  and  List  of  Members  of  the  Royal  Institution,  from  the  XnstitutWMi. 

Bistoire  NatureUe  du  Cocotier,  par  C.  Beynaud,  from  the  Author. 

A  specimen  of  Egus^  Oil,  from  Dr.  Daniel. 

ON*  THE  CHARACTERS  OP  DANDELION  ROOT  (LEONTODON 

TARAXACUM),  AND  THE  MEANS  WHEREBY  IT  MAY  BE 

DISTINGUISHED  FROM  OTHER  ROOTS. 

BT  ROBERT  BENTLET,  F.L.8.,  M.R.C.S.,  &C., 

Professor  of  Botany  and  Materia  Medica  to  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  of  Great  Britain,  Sec 

Mt  attention  has  been  especially  directed  to  the  above  subject  from  the 
circumstance  of  a  well-known  Chemist  in  the  city  having  forwarded  to  the 
Pharmaceutical  Society  a  parcel  of  dried  roots,  which  had  been  sent  to  Wm  by 
the  herbalist  as  dandelion,  and  which  he  thought  were  of  a  suspicious  nature, 
and  requested  an  opinion  as  to  their  character.  Upon  examining  the  parcel,  I 
found  that  this  so-called  "  Dandelion  root "  was  a  mixture  of  several  roots,  the 
dandelion  itself  constituting  only  about  one- third  of  the  whole.  The  substitution 
or  mixture  of  other  roots  with  that  of  dandelion  in  such  a  wholesale  way,  is  of 
such  serious  consequence,  when  we  consider  that  many  tons  of  it  are  used 
annually  in  this  country,  that  I  have  brought  the  subject  under  the  notice  of 
the  Society. 

The  roots  thus  mixed  with  dandelion  were  of  various  kinds,  some  of  foreign 
origin ;  some  derived  from  indigenous  plants ;  such  as  ginseng,  gentian,  chicorrf^ 
tormentilla  apparently,  but  too  broken  to  pronounce  positive^,  and  portions  of 
others.    The  mixture  of  the  above  roots  with  those  of  dandelion  was  m  this  case 
clearly  accidental,  or  arose  from  ignorance,  for  if  roots  had  been  purposely 
mixed  with  it,  care  would  have  been  taken  to  have  used  those  for  the  purpose 
which  were  of  less  value  than  it,  whereas  here,  one  of  the  roots  especially, 
namely,  ginseng,  was  of  far  greater  value.    From  whatever  cause,  however,  such 
a  mixture  was  occasioned — whether  accidental  or  otherwise — it  is  an  illustration 
of  the  carelessness  with  which  Pharmaceutical  Chemists  are  sometimes  supplied 
with  substances  by  the  herbalists  (and  under  such  circumstances  intensely 
poisonous  roots  might  quite  as  likely  have  been  mixed  with  dandelion),  it 
becomes  therefore  of  essential  importance  that  they  should  be  able  in  all  cases 
to  distinguish  dandelion  root  from  others.     The  importance  of  this  inquiry  is 
also  enhanced  by  the  probability  of  the  dried  root  being  ordered'  to  be  used 
in  the  next  Pharmacopoeia.    The  following  are  the  characters  presented  by 
dandelion  root  when  dried : — 

GENERAL  DESCRIPTION. 

It  varies  in  size  from  pieces  about  the  diameter  of  a  common  quill,  or  even 
smaller,  to  that  of  the  thumb,  or  in  some  cases  much  larger,  but  these  exces- 
sively large  roots  should  not  be  used  for  Pharmaceutical  purposes ;  the  averago 
size  is  that  of  the  little  and  ring  fingers,  in  which  state  they  are  also  most  active. 

In  length  it  varies  considerably,  and  it  is  usually  more  or  less  twisted.  Generally 
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the  root  presents  a  contracted  and  more  or  less  sluiyelled  appearance  (fig.  2). 
It  breaks  readily  with  a  short  fracture,  and  has  a  corky,  or  somewhat  sponsy 
texture.  In  colour  externally  it  is  dark  brown,  with  a  yellowish  or  sli^t 
reddish  tinge.  By  keeping,  the  roots  become  darker,  frequently  almost  black. 
It  is  marked  externally  with  deep  irregular  longitudinal  furrows,  frequently 
extending  to  some  distance,  and  numerous  superficial  ones  (figs.  1  and  2). 
These  furrows  are  well  seen  in  the  transverse  sections  (figs.  3,  4,  5).  Scattered 
irregularly  over  the  surface  may  be  also  observed  a  number  of  irregular 
prominences  of  various  sizes,  produced  by  the  breaking  off  of  the  smaller 
divisions  of  the  root  (fig.  2).  There  are  generally  no  transverse  furrows  or 
annular  ridges  on  the  pieces  of  the  root,  except  these  have  been  derived  firom 
near  the  crown  or  pomt  where  the  leaves  arise,  in  which  case  some  irregular 
ones  may  be  observed,  extending  partly  or  entirely  round  the  root.  Upon 
some  roots  I  have  observed  numerous  annular  ridges  or  furrows,  but  such  are 
exceptional  than  otherwise.  Upon  making  a  transverse  section,  or  breaking  the 
root,  we  observe  distinctly  two  portions,  viz.,  a  cortical  or  external  layer,  iand 
an  internal  woody  axis  or  meditullium  (figs.  3  and  4).  The  cortical  portion  is 
of  a  whitish  colour,  and  presents  a  coiky,  or  sponsy^  texture.  Its  diameter  is 
generally  twice  or  three  times  that  of  the  medituUmm,  and  frequently  more 
than  this.  It  presents  a  number  of  distinct  concentric  rings,  like  the  rings  of 
wood  commonly  observed  in  a  transverse  section  of  an  exogenous  stem,  each 
of  which  is  separated  from  the  other  when  the  roots  have  been  kept  any  time  by 
a  brownish  line  (figs.  3,  4,  and  5). 

This  cortical  region  is  separated  from  the  meditullium  by  a  distinct  darker 
coloured  line  (figs.  4  and  5),  within  which  the  meditullium  is  seen  of  a  decided  yellow 
colour,  at  least  if  the  roots  have  not  been  kept  very  long,  but  even  if  such  oe  the 
case,  the  yellow  colour  may  be  generally  observed  to  some  extent,  although  in  some 
instances  it  entirely  disappears.  In  young  well-formed  roots  the  meditullium  is 
generally  cylindrical,  but  it  is  sometimes  more  or  less  irregular  in  outline  (fig.  5), 
and  in  very  old  roots  it  is  occasionally  absent,  and  a  hollow  space  observable 
instead  of  it.  Dandelion  root  has  no  particular  smell,  but  it  has  a  more  or  less 
bitter  or  sweetish  taste,  according  to  the  season  in  which  it  has  been  collected. 
Such  is  a  detailed  description  of  the  physical  characters  of  the  root ;  we  now 
pass  to  describe  its  chemical  characteristics. 


Kg.l,  External  appearance  of  dandelion  root,  showing  longittidinal  furrows.    I'ig.  2.  Outer 
^'^'bce  of  a  larger  root,  showing  its  contracted  appearance,  and  presenting  irieg^lic^toTQitL«&sx^ 
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Jigs.  S,  4,  and  5.  Transverse  leetioBS  of  roots  of  dififereoek  diaaieten,  to  ihaar  tfce  ouMyamto 
size  of  the  meditoUiam  and  oortical  rc^on;  t^e  concentric  lajers  of  the  latter;  and  the  djeeply- 
fiurawed  external  eorfkce  of  the  root.    The  abore  figures  show  the  roots  of  their  nataral  * 


CHEMICAL  CHAKACTEBI8TICS. 

If  a  weak  sokition  of  iodine  be  af^died  to  a  transverse  or  longitadmal  section 
of  the  root,  the  cortical  portion  immediately  assumes  a  decided  browntsb-jelknr 
colour,  indicating  the  presence  of  inulme.  At  the  same  tinn  the  oonoaitric 
Iijers  are  renderod  even  more  evident  than  they  "were  b^re.  Tlie  meditidiBB 
alflo  acquires  a  darker  colour. 

If  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  be  applied  to  a  transverse  sectioii  of  diiidrfiw 
root,  the  meditulUum  immediately  acquires  a  darker  colour,  and  at  some  points 
it  becomes  deep  black.  The  cortical  region  is  at  fbrst  almost  nnaltered,  batit 
i;radually  assumes  a  rose-pink  colour. 

When  nitric  acid  is  applied,  it  has  no  immediate  influence  upon  tbe  «octiciI 
region,  but  it  causes  the  meditullium  at  once  to  acquire  a  gSLwhog^  jeUow  oolov, 
w&ch  ultimately  changes  to  brown.  When  ammixiia  is  added  to  the  transvone 
flection,  it  communicates  at  onoe  a  bright  but  light  yellow  colour  to  the  medital- 
Jlum  and  to  the  lines  separating  the  layers  of  cortical  integument,  the  iBtfl^ 
vening  spaces  remaining  almost  unaltered. 

I  do  not  consider  these  chemical  tests  so  valuable  as  the  structural,  bnt  I 
place  them  here  because,  in  many  doubtful  cases,  especially  if  the  subftitated 
roots  be  derived  from  a  dififerent  natural  order,  they  will  be  found  important 
guides.  These  characters  again  will  probably  vary  somewhat  according  to  the 
season  that  the  root  has  been  collected ;  the  above  apply  to  the  atitamnal  root. 
Such  are  the  general  physical  and  chemical  charactmstics  of  dandelion  root  in  a 
dried  state. 

If  we  now  turn  our  attention  to  the  recent  undried  root,  we  shall  find 
tiiat  the  latter  internally,  in  all  essential  points  of  structure,  resemUes  ^ 
There  is  the  same  distinction  into  the  two  layers,  cortical  and  woody,  to  be 
observed ;  the  arrangement  in  concentric  layers  is  also  evident  in  the  oorticil 
T^ion,  and  also  the  same  proportions  observable  in  the  diameters  of  the  tvo 
regions  respectively.  The  only  difference  to  be  noticed  is,  that  in  the  fresh  root 
a  lar^e  quantity  of  milky  juice  exudes  when  it  is  broken  asunder.  The  escape 
of  this  milky  juice,  when  abundant,  render  somewhat  obscure  the  a^^earance  d 
concentric  layers  in  the  cortical  region,  but  as  the  flow  of  juice  diminishes,  these 
become  at  once  evident. 

In  the  action  again  of  [iodine,  sulphuric  acid,  nitric  acid,  or  ammonia,  nearly 
the  same  changes  may  be  observed  as  when  these  substances  are  applied  to  tbfi 
dried  root,  but  they  are  generally  less  evident,  and  the  effects  are  not  so  quickly 
observed. 

The  fresh  root  also  breaks  readily,  and  with  the  short  fracture  already  noticed 
as  occurring  in  the  dried  root. 

In  its  external  appearance,  however,  the  fresh  root  presents  some  differences. 
Thus,  it  is  of  a  much  lighter  yellowish-brown  colour ;  of  a  plump  appearance, 
instead  of  being  contracted  and  shrivelled ;  and  without  longitudinal  fiirroirs ; 
but  it  possesses  the  same  irregular  transverse  ridges  near  to  its  crown. 

Its  taste  is  also  generally  more  bitter,  the  dried  root  commonly  losing  somec^ 
its  bitterness  in  the  process  of  desiccation,  especially  if  this  operation  has  not  been 
very  carefully  conducted ;  and  as  the  properties  of  dandelion  root  appear  to  reside 
in  this  bitterness,  we  see  the  importance  of  drying  it  as  carefully  as  possible. 

The  physical  and  chemical  characters  given  above  of  both  dried  and  recent 
dandelion  root,  are  so  remarkable,  and  so  characteristic,  when  taken  generallf* 
that  I  know  of  no  root,  whether  of  foreign  origin  or  indigenous,  that  is  at  all 
likely,  if  ordinary  care  be  used,  to  be  mistaken  for  it.  The  characteristics 
which  I  would  especially  lay  stress  upon,  and  which  are  applicable  whether 
taken  recent  or  dried,  are — 1st.  The  manifest  distinction  wnich  it  exhibits 
internally  of  a  division  into  two  regions.  2nd.  The  large  diameter  of  the 
cortical  r^on  as  compared  with  the  meditullium.    drd.  The  separation  of  (^ 
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rtical  region  into  distinct  concentric  lay«n.  This  efaaracter  wiU,  I  beliere, 
one  diatijQgiiish  dandelion  root  from  all  others  that  are  found  mixed  with  it, 
id  as  sudi,  therefore,  is  a  very  valuable  one.  4th.  The  yellow  colour  g£  the 
leditBllimn,  as  contrasted  with  the  whitish  colour  of  the  cortical  region. 
ih.  Tke  jellowish-brown  colour  it  assumes  when  acted  upon  by  a  solution  of 
dine.  And  €di.  The  rose-pink  c<^our  exhibited  by  the  cortical  regicm  under 
w  influence  of  sulfuric  acid. 

IS^Dce  writing  the  above,  I  have  examined  various  specimens  of  recent 
andelion  root,  and  I  have  found  various  roots,  such  as  those  o£  chicory,  hawkbit, 
■ZKHB  kinds  of  dock,  korse-'raduhj  and  others,  mixed  with  it.  I  need  scarcely 
anark  how  important  it  is  to  have  characters  in  dandelion  root  which  wnl 
M^T  ctistingmsh  it,  as  the  pjresenoe  of  soo^  of  the  above  roots  in  a  parcel  of 
Mdeiion  would  materially  influence  the  character  of  the  extract,  or  other 
todmct  which  it  was  wished  to  obtain,  such  especially  would  be  the  case  with 
one-radish  root  even  in  small  quantities.  In  all  these  cases,  as  in  the  former, 
le  eharacters  above  given  of  the  root  will  at  once  distinguish  it  from  them ;  indeed, 
16  nypearance  of  concentric  rings  presented  by  the  cortical  region  in  dandelion 
xit  10  of  itself  suflicient.  I  have  also  tried  these  characters  not  only  with  the 
Kits  mentioBed  above,  as  occurring  in  dried  and  recent  dandelion  root,  but 
IflO  with  those  of  various  of  the  Compositae,  as  Apargia  autumnalis,  Picris 
ieraduBi^  Senecio  vulgaris,  and  aquaticum,  several  Hieracia,  Chrysanthemum 
itmeanikemumf  species  of  Sonchus,  Tragopogon  praiense,  and  several  others.  In 
n  tiiese  cases,  also,  I  found  the  distinctive  characters  between  their  roots  and 
lOfe  of  dandelion  so  well  marked,  that  I  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  increase 
he  length  of  what  I  hope  will  be  found  a  practical  paper,  with  any  further  re- 
miDB  respecting  them. 

Mr.  Squibe  was  glad  this  subject  had  been  noticed.  If  the  Collie  of 
^faysidans  should  think  it  desirable  to  recommend  that  dandelion  root  be  kept 
or  use  in  the  dry  instead  of  the  moist  state,  it  would  be  important  that  the 
terteters  by  which  it  may  be  distinguished  from  other  roots  should  be  generally 
EQOwn. 

Mr.  Whipple  recollected  a  case  in  which  a  druggist,  having  ordered  dandelion 
xtoi,  received  a  parcel  consisting  entirely  of  chicory  root,  which  had  been  sub- 
ititBted  for  it  by  mbtake. 

as  EGUSfe  OIL,  A  NEW  VEGETABLE  PRODUCT  PROM  WEST 

AERICA. 

BT  W.  F.  DANIELL,  M.D.,  F.I..S., 
Honorary  Member  of  the  Phannaoeutical  Society. 

The  facility  of  intercourse  established  within  the  last  few  years  between  Sierra 
Leone,  and  ihe  distant  countries  of  Yorruba,  has  led  to  the  introduction  of  several 
inportant  plants  into  that  colony.  Many  interesting  productions  have  thus 
become  naturalized,  and  successfully  reared  on  the  larger  farms  of  the  agricul- 
tml  settler.  The  annual  amount  of  produce  recently  furnished  from  these 
lovces  has  been  unusually  great,  and  considerable  attention  has  therefore  been 
fteeted  to  a  few  of  these  products,  the  collection  of  which,  by  the  mercantile 
tOBimunities  of  Western  Africa,  might  prove  sufficiently  remunerative  to  answer 
ftr  exportation  to  Europe.  No  doubt,  however,  can  exist,  that  not  only  these, 
Wl  ower  indmenous  commodities,  now  comparative!;^  unknown,  and  limited  in 
Hffity,  must,  m  the  course  of  time  occupy  no  insignificant  position  among  the 
exports  from  our  African  colonies. 

Among  the  various  cucurbitaceous  plants  in  ordinary  cultivation  by  the 
I^edial  races  of  Haussa,  JBomou,  and  other  inland  kingdoms  of  Soudan,  may  be 
cnwnerated  a  few  species  of  gourds,  the  seeds  of  which,  are  not  only  held  in 
^Yersai  esteem,  but  constitute  lucrative  articles  of  commerce,  on  account  of 
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their  manifold  economical  appliances.  Of  these  seeds  two  kinds  were  originallj 
imported  from  Lagos,  by  the  Yonubean  name  ofEguse^  and,  though  each  kind 
was  probably  produced  by  a  dLstinct  plant,  yet  both  were  comprehended  under 
the  conmion  designation  of  Barra,  GQiey  soon  became  dispersed  throughout  the 
native  villages  by  the  Ako  traders,  and,  not  being  difficult  of  culture,  were  ex- 
tensively grown  on  the  country  farms  and  waste  tracts  of  land,  and  are  now  pro- 
fitably retailed  by  their  inhabitants  in  the  markets  of  Sierra  Leone,  where  thej 
are  purchased  with  avidity,  as  one  of  the  standard  constituents  of  varioas 
country  dishes. 

The  size  and  form  of  these  seeds  will  easily  point  out  their  distinctive  chanc- 
ters,  and  the  particular  product  from  which  each  sort  can  be  obtuned.    The 
larger  species  are  recognized  by  t^eir  exclusive  appellation  of  '*  male  Eguse"  as 
the  lesser,  and  other  delicate  varieties,  are,  by  the  equally  expressive  term  of 
*  ^female  Eguse^    Both  are  planted  in  April  or  May,  previously  to  the  conunene^ 
ment  of  the  rainy  season,  and  the  young  shoots  soon  overrun  a  larse  extent  of 
ground  by  their  rapid  and  exuberant  growth.    As  the  plants  attam  their  M 
development,  numerous  auxiliar^r  clusters  of  pale  yellow  flowers  appear  m 
August  and  September,  and  continue  increasing  until  December.     The  fruit  of 
the  ^'  maU  Eguse*^  is  a  succulent  gourd  of  an  oblong  or  cylindrical  shape,  from 
twelve  to  eighteen  inches  in  length,  and  four  or  five  inches  in  diameter.*   Em- 
bedded chiefly  in  the  central  portion  of  the  pulp  are  numerous  white,  narrow 
ovate,  and  compressed  seeds,  nearly  an  inch  long,  enclosed  in  a  tough  coriaceous 
coat.    They  ripen  in  February  and  March,  and  frequently  at  a  much  earlier 
period.    The  ^''female  Eguse  "  plant  is  usually  attached  to  the  fences  of  the  village 
gardens,  roofs  of  houses,  or  adjacent  clearances,  and  both  the  fruit  and  seeds  are 
considerably  less  in  magnitude  than  the  preceding.  The  gourd  also  is  penduloiUi 
and  of  a  more  oval  or  globular  form,  sometimes  oblong-obovate,  and  seldom 
exceeds  six  or  eight  inches  in  length.    Both  species  of  firuit  are  at  first  green, 
which,  as  they  approach  maturity,  gradually  changes  into  a  greenish  white,  or 
pale  straw  color,  and  the  rind  then  becomes  exceedingly  hard  and  solid. 

These  seeds,  in  a  fresh  state,  possess  an  agreeable  nutty  flavor,  approximat- 
ing to  that  of  the  young  almond  or  hazel-nut.  Their  bland  and  nutntions  pro- 
perties render  them  very  palatable  adjuncts  to  the  native  edibles,  and  so  hw^j 
are  they  appreciated,  that  a  ready  sale  is  invariably  commanded  in  the  locafitie) 
where  they  abound.  From  both  kinds,  but  more  especially  firom  the  "/bwfe 
Eguse,''^  a  valuable  and  wholesome  oil  is  procured,  of  a  rich  golden  hoe^ 
and  of  a  somewhat  pleasant  taste.  A  few  days  afler  the  gourds  have  been 
gathered,  they  are  longitudinally  divided  into  two  equal  parts,  and  either  aoa- 
pended  from  the  roof  over  the  fire  or  exposed  to  the  sun,  to  facilitate  the  evapo- 
ration of  the  fluid  portions  of  the  pulp.  The  seeds  are  then  picked  out  of  their 
fleshy  beds,  well  dried  in  the  sun,  and  preserved  in  covered  calabashes. 

The  country  process  by  which  the  oil  is  obtained  is  as  follows.  The  seeds  are 
first  carefully  divested  of  their  external  sheaths  by  gentle  pounding  in  a  wooden 
mortar.  They  are  repeatedly  washed,  cleansed  from  impurities,  dried  in 
the  sun,  and  partially  parched  in  a  pot  over  the  fire.  Thrown  again  into  a 
mortar,  the  whole  are  beaten  into  a  rough  pulp,  and  finally  rubbed  between  two 
stones  until  reduced  to  a  fine  paste.  This  is  strongly  compressed  between  the  hasdi^ 
when  a  certain  quantity  of  oil  oozes  forth,  and  the  paste  frequently  reparched 
over  the  fire,  until  successive  manipulations  exhaust  all  further  supply.  The  oil 
is  allowed  to  remain  in  the  vessel  for  some  time,  to  permit  of  its  clarificatioD' 
With  the  paste  some  native  tribes  occasionally  mix  a  few  eschalots,  with  biid 
pepper  (Capsicum  fructescens  L.)  and  salt,  which  bestows  on  the  oil  a  pecofitf 
piquancy. 

Although  Eguse  oil  is  resorted  to  chiefly  for  dietetic  purposes,  and  is  introdnc*^ 
into  the  composition  of  many  native  dishes,  especially  with  the  preparation  ^ 

*  Closely  resembling  in  form  the  vegetable  marrow,  Cucurbita  ov\fira  W« 
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com  termed  Akkardk,  it  is  nevertheless  oflen  employed  for  various  medi- 
arposes.  Yorrubean  authorities  assert  that  the  habitual  use  of  the  seeds 
irude  of  food  exerts  a  beneficial  influence  on  the  intestinal  canal,  and, 
[i  acting  as  a  gentle  laxative,  averts  the  attacks  of  dysentery  and  diar- 
diich  may  prc^ably  be  owing  to  its  oleaginous  and  deobstruant  qualities. 
smoUient  application,  the  oil  has  been  considered,  not  only  to  soften  the 
d  render  it  cool,  but  to- excel  the  oil  of  BennS  (Sesamum  Orientale  L.),  in 
ig  certain  forms  of  leprous  ulceration,  and  indurated  cuticle,  with  which 
2)itants  of  several  districts  in  Soudan  are  much  afllicted. 
Q  cakes  are  made  from  the  seeds  in  Yorruba.  The  oil  is  sold  in  Abbe- 
it  from  two  shillings  to  a  dollar  per  gallon,  according  to  the  produce  of  the 
When  pure  it  is  an  excellent  substitute  for  salad  oil,  and  is  equally 
hr  the  lamp,  burning  with  a  bright  clear  flame. 

nisoD,  Esq.,*  to  whom  samples  of  this  oil  have  been  submitted,  expresses 
Table  opimon  of  its  commercial  value,  which  he  considers  about  equal 
ming  purposes,  &c.)  with  rape  oil,  although  he  doubts  whether  the  market 
rould  exceed  the  *^  East  Indian  seed  oil  known  as  SesameJ^  For  the 
^n  of  machinery  and  other  analogous  appliances^  he  is  also  of  opinion 
.natural  qualities  are  sufficiently  valuable  to  merit  attentive  consideration.. 


.    ON  CRYSTALLIZED  HYDRATE  OF  BARYTES. 

BT  FBEDBBIC  MOHB,  PH.D.,  COBLBNTZ, 

Honorary  Member  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Sociefiy  of  Great  firitain. 

vnc  barytes  has  been  hitherto  prepared  by  calcination  of  nitrate  of 
I,  or  by  boiling  a  solution  of  sulphuret  of  barytes  with  oxide  of  copper. 
it  process  has  been  improved  by  me,  by  mixing  the  nitrate  of  barytes 
mnely  powdered  native  sulphate  of  barytes,  and  heating  the  mixture  in  a 
B.  By  this  simple  manipulation  the  rising  and  overflowing  6f  the  fused 
I  been  entirely  prevented.  It  has  constituted  until  now  the  most  expe- 
aad  the  cheapest  process  for  preparing  the  crystals  of  hydrate  of  barytes. 
new  process,  for  the  first  time  here  to  be  published,  consists  in  predpi- 
esostic  barytes  by  a  solution  of  caustic  potash  or  soda.  The  caustic  soda 
Bied  from  a  pure  carbonate  of  soda  and  caustic  lime  by  the  common  method 
ing  them  together  in  a  cast-iron  vessel,  until  a  filtered  portion  shows  no 
races  of  carbonate  of  soda.  The  warm  liquid  is  lefl  covered  for  sedi- 
lon,  and  after  some  hours^  time,  the  perfectly  clear  liquid  is  taken  ofi*  by 
vyphon. 

18  the  solution  of  caustic  soda  to  be  used  for  preparing  caustic  barytes.  To 
in  the  quantity  of  any  salt  of  barytes  which  can  be  decomposed  by  caustic 
le  alkalimetric  strength  of  the  soda  must  be  previously  determined.  For  thia 
B  ten  cubic  centimetres  are  taken  off  by  a  pipette,  some  drops  of  tincture 
08  are  added,  and  then  the  strength  is  determined  by  a  solution  of  oxalic 
a  certain  and  known  strength,  which  is  added  until  the  colour  is  changed 
.  The  strength  of  the  solution  of  oxalic  acid  is  prepared  in  the  way 
Hj  suggested  by  Mr.  J.  J.  Griffin,  and  recommended  in  my  book  Die 
vuhode^  for  volumetrical  analysis.  A  litre  of  the  solution  contains  sixty- 
rrammes  of  crystallized  oxalic  acid,  thus  representing  the  atomic  weight 
acid.  A  cubic  centimetre  of  this  solution  is  therefore  equal  to  ^^  atom 
alkali.  Supposing,  then,  that  eight  cubic  centimetres  of  this  solution  were 
sd  to  redden  the  litmus  in  ten  cubic  centimeters  of  the  caustic  8oda» 
ibic  centimetres  of  the  latter  would  decompose  one  atom  of  any  salt  of 
fl.  Ten  cubic  centimetres  of  the  solution  of  oxalic  acid  is  the  hundredth 
f  a  litre,  and  one  litre  of  the  acid  will  saturate  an  atom  of  caustic  soda. 

*  Price's  Patent  Candle  Company,  VanxhaU. 
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Therefore  the  number  of  cubic  centiinetres  of  the  solution  of  soda  reqmred  to 
saturate  ten  cubic  centimetres  of  the  solution  of  oxalic  acid,  must  be  multiplied 
by  100  to  find  the  quantity  required  for  one  atom  of  a  barytic  salt.  800  cubic 
centimetres  of  this  caustic  soda  would  decompose  122  grammes  of  crystallized 
chloride  of  barium,  or  130^  grammes  of  nitrate  of  barytes.  The  firat  named 
salt  is  the  cheaper  and  easier  to  be  prepared ;  but  when  any  trace  of  chlonne 
is  to  be  aToided  in  an  investigation,  the  nitrate  of  baryrtes  should  be  preferred. 

The  solution  of  caustic  soda  is  boiled  in  a  cast-iron  pan,  and  the  wei^B^ 
quantity  of  the  barytic  salt  added  to  it.  A  precipitate  wul  be  produced  m  all 
cases,  because  the  caustic  soda  is  hardly  free  from  carbonic  or  sulphuric  acid. 

The  decomposition  will  be  complete  as  soon  as  the  barytic  salt  has  been  die* 
solved,  and  the  insoluble  product  may  be  easily  separated,  in  consequence  of  the 
great  solubility  of  caustic  barytes  in  boiling  water.  It  may  be  effected  \y 
filtration,  but  the  process  of  sedimentation  wiU  be  found  to  be  far  more  expedi- 
tious. With  this  view  the  liq^uid  is  left  covered  for  some  time  in  a  warm  stova, 
not  hot  enough  to  cause  ebullition  or  the  disturbance  of  the  sediment^  but  suffi- 
ciently hot  to  prevent  crystallization. 

The  precipitate  of  carbonate  and  sulphate  of  barytes  is  deposited  very  quicklf, 
and  after  half  an  hour  the  liquid  will  be  dear  enough  to  be  taken  off  ^  ft 
syphon.  It  is  put  into  suitable  vessels  of  iron,  china,  or  glass,  from  which  nee 
access  of  air  is  excluded,  and  set  aside  in  a  cool  place  to  crystallize.  The  whole 
liquid  oflen  crystallizes  into  a  solid  mass  of  acicular  crystals  of  caustic  barytes, 
the  mother-liquor  being  entirely  absorbed  by  the  mass.  The  crystals  are  put 
into  a  funnel,  and  when  the  greater  part  of  the  liquid  has  drained  away,  the 
funnel  is  placed  in  an  oblique  direction  in  a  centrifugal  engine,  and  by  the  rund 
motion  of  the  engine  much  of  the  remaining  mother-liquor  is  thrown  off.  Tlie 
crystals  are  thus  ^ot  in  a  state  in  which  they  will  hardly  wet  filtering  pnir 
when  placed  upon  it.  By  re-dissolving  in  a  small  quantity  of  boiling  distiM 
water,  and  crystallizing  a  second  time  as  before,  the  crystals  are  obtamed  in  • 
sufficient  state  of  purity. 

By  this  means  large  quantities  of  caustic  barytes  can  be  prepared  at  a  cost  not 
much  greater  than  that  of  a  common  salt  of  barytes,  and  this  substance  mKf 
therefore  be  applied  for  purposes  for  which  it  was  previously  inapplicable  eo 
account  of  its  high  price. 

I  may  be  permitted  here  to  allude  to  the  preparation  of  caustic  potash  kt 
mineral  analysis.  It  is  very  difficult  to  obtain  caustic  potash  firom  the  carbonite, 
so  as  to  be  free  from  sUica,  chlorine,  and  sulphuric  acid,  but  sulphate  of  pottfb 
being  free  fi:om  silica  and  chlorine,  and  one  of  the  purest  of  the  salts  of  potaAf 
it  is  very  easy  to  prepare  the  caustic  alkali  from  the  sulphate  by  means  of  6sBStk 
barytes.  If  the  barytes  has  been  made  from  the  nitrate,  it  will  contain  bo 
chlorine;  silica  cannot  be  present,  and  sulphuric  add  will  be  completdyff^ 
cipitated. 

Common  caustic  potash,  which  has  been  prepared  with  carbonate  of  potiA 
and  lime,  can  be  deprived  of  the  last  traces  of  carbonic  and  sulphuric  acidfl,  )ff 
adding  the  requisite  quantity  of  caustic  barjrtes  and  leaving  the  mixture  fijr  At 
precipitates  to  subside.  This  cannot  be  effected  with  caustic  lime,  as  iM 
substance  is  too  little  soluble  in  water,  and  is,  moreover,  incapable  of  deeo** 
posing  sulphate  of  potash. 

A  solution  of  caustic  barytes  is  used  for  absorbing  carbonic  acid  from  gai0t 
but  in  this  case,  as  the  absorption  proceeds,  the  solution  becomes  progreasiniy 
weaker.  I  have  suggested  the  use  of  a  mixture  of  caustic  potash  and  barytei 
for  the  same  purpose,  with  complete  success.  The  caustic  potash  abBorbs  iif 
carbonic  acid,  and  the  barytes  precipitates  it.  In  this  way  the  absorbing  licmM 
— tiie  potash — is  kept  alwajrs  of  the  same  strength  and  completely  caustic,  wafl* 
the  carbonic  add,  as  it  is  absorbed,  is  eliminated  by  precipitation. 

Carbonic  add  is  more  difficultly  absorbed  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  i^ 
admixture  with  permanent  gases  which  are  not  'subject  to  absorption.    1^ 
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if  experienced  in  tke  analysis  of  atmospheric  air,  where  there  are  only 
r  fiye  Tolnines  of  carbonic  acid  in  ten  ihonsand  yolumes  of  the  air. 

ihe  determination  of  the  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  in  air  has  been 
mL  with  much  uncertainty  and  difficulty.  The  simple  absorption  by  solid 
loee  in  tubes,  and  the  determination  of  the  increment  of  weight,  as 
dd  by  Brunner  and  other  chemists,  has  given  most  erroneous  results. 
;  process  the  air  must  be  completely  dried  by  sulphuric  acid  or  chloride  of 
A.  Now,  it  has  been  found  that  sulphuric  acid  absorbs  no  inconsiderable 
ty  of  carboniQ  acid,  which  will  not  be  got  in  the  tube  in  which  that  body 
osed  to  be  estimated.  Then  chloride  of  calcium  is  decomposed  by  tlie 
d£  the  atmospheric  air,  and  loses  an  atom  of  chlorine  for  every  atom  of 
oxygen  or  ozone.    The  chlorine  thus  disengaged  is  absorbed  by  the 

potash  or  lime,  and  causes  an  increment  of  weight,  which  would  be 
vaakj  ascribed  to  carbonic  acid.  Thus,  in  some  cases  in  which  the  air  has 
erf  dry,  the  chloride  of  calcium  has  lost  rather  than  gained  weight  by  the 
a  of  the  air  through  it. 

IS,  therefore,  been  found  necessary  to  recur  to  the  old  process  of  Saussure. 
le  trouble  of  exhausting  large  balloons  by  an  fdr-pump,  the  costliness  of 
jcAe  apparatus,  and  the  impossibility  of  transferring  it  from  place  to  place, 
reirented  Chemists  from  generally  adopting  this  process.  Hence  Saussure's 
i  stand  alone»  being  unsupported  by  parallel  experiments.  It  has,  how- 
leen  found  practicable  to  effect  the  complete  absorption  of  carbonic  acid 
Imospheric  air  with  a  mixture  of  caustic  potash  and  barytes,  by  causing  the 
Mss  throuffh  a  glass  tube  of  from  sixteen  to  ei^teen  inches  in  length,  and 
jiiarters  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  placed  in  an  obhque  direction.  The  current 
iS  produced  by  the  dropping  of  water  from  an  aspirator  in  connexion  with 
lorbing  apparatus.  Single  bubbles  of  air  rise  in  slow  succession  through 
liquely-placed  tube,  and  are  thus  kept  for  about  ten  seconds  in  contact 
he  absorbing  liquid.  The  air  passes  into  the  apparatus  in  its  ordinary 
iBprived  neither  of  moisture  nor  ozone,  as  these  substances  do  not  inter* 
Ith  the  result.  The  volume  of  air  is  ascertained  by  measuring  the  water, 
dneing  it  for  pressure  and  temperature.  The  carbcmate  of  barytes  from 
r  fifty  litres  of  air  is  so  small  a  quantity,  that  it  cannot  be  well  deternuned 
^jhing  it  upon  a  filter,  and  I  have  adopted  the  method  of  determining  this 
ty  by  a  solution  of  niflrate  of  silver,  which  gives  uniform  results  smd  is 
Bcnrate.  This  process  is  described  in  my  wom:  on  Yolumetrical  Analysis, 
inclusion,  it  may  be  predicted,  with  great  probability,  that  caustic  b^irtes 
ODoe  easily  and  cheaply  prepared  in  large  quantities,  will  be  applicable, 
[j  to  scientific  researches^  but  also  to  industrial  and  commercial  purposes. 

Sbdwood  said  the  Society  was  much  indebted  to  Dr.  Mohr  for  this 
le  practical  paper.  The  method  suggested  for  the  preparation  of 
lized  hydrate  of  barytes  appeared  to  be  a  very  good  one.  The  proposed 
idoQS  of  caustic  barytes  were  fdso  well  worthy  of  consideration,  especially 
^ick  related  to  the  production  of  pure  liquor  potassse.  This  was  often 
Mlfor  analytical  purposes^  and  Chemists  not  unfrequently^found  it  difficult 
on  the  preparation  in  a  sufficient  state  of  purity  to  render  it  suitable  finr 
some  cases,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  separation  and  estimation  of  alumiiMU 
I,  as  Dr.  Mohr  suggested,  for  purifying  the  liquor  potassae  made  in  the 
way,  much  caution  should  be  exercised  to  avoid  leaving  baryta  in  tibtt 
m^  especially  if  it  was  intended  for  use  in  medicine,  as  baryt^  possesses 
auB  properties. 

Danibl  Hanbubt  drew  the  attention  of  the  meeting  to  a  specimen  of  the 

BOOT  OF  ACONITUM  HETEROPHYLLUM  WaUich, 
BtiBg  which,  he  read  the    followii^  communication  from  Dr.   Thomas 
tflon,  superintendent  of  the  Botanic  Gardoi  at  Calcutta:— < 
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*^  Botanic  Garden,  CalcuUd,  7  Anrily  185$. 

"  My  Dear  Sir,— The  Agri-Horticultural  Society  here,  having  received  from  a 
correspondent  in  the  upper  provinces  a  quantity  of  the  powdered  root  of  Aku, 
Aconitum  heterophyUum  of  Wallich,  which  has  a  considerable  reputation  as  a  febrifoge 
and  antiperiodic  medicine  in  India,  and  which,  from  the  accounts  received,  appears 
certainly  to  merit  a  trial,  I  have  recommended  them  to  send  a  portion  of  it  to  yon, 
thinking  that  you  would  like  to  see  this  medicine ;  and  they  have  accordingly 
forwarded  a  sample  of  it  by  the  present  mail,  with  instructions  to  send  it  to  yon  on 
its  arrival  in  London. 

<'  Though  an  Aconite,  I  believe  the  root  or  rhizome  of  A.  helerophyllum  to  possess 
no  poisonous  properties  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  I  am  not  sang^ne  as  to  its  being 
found  a  valuable  antiperiodic.  It  has  been  given  in  doses  of  a  scruple  to  a  dram* 
You  will  find  it  noticed  in  Boyle's  Illustrations,* 

"Believe  me,  yours  very  truly, 

"  Thomas  Thomson." 

The  drug  in  question*  has  the  appearance  of  a  white  farinaceous  powder. 

Mr.  Hambubt  said  he  should  be  glad  to  place  the  specimen  in  the  hands  of 
any  medical  man  who  would  give  it  a  trial. 

TEST  FOR  NARCOTINE. 

Mr.  Macfarlane  said,  that  he  almost  felt  it  necessary  to  apologise  for  ooca- 
pying  the  time  of  the  meeting  with  so  small  a  matter  as  the  correction  of  an 
error  in  an  alleged  method  of  detecting  the  presence  of  narcotine  in  the  salts  of 
morphia,  contained  in  a  statement  which  had  been  sent  him.  He  had  thoufi^t 
it  sufficient  to  send  a  note  on  the  subject  fpr  insertion  in  the  Journal,  but  the 
President,  thinking  it  better  to  give  him  an  opportunity  of  pointing  it  out  to  the 
Society,  had  deferred  the  communication,  and  he  would  now  avail  himself  of  the 
privilege,  hoping  that  it  might  prove  not  altogether  uninteresting  to  his  fellow 
members. 

The  statement  to  which  his  attention  had  been  called  was,  that  the  salts  of 
morphia  in  solution  with  tartaric  acid  do  not  give  a  precipitate  with  an^ 
alkaline  bicarbonate.    The  narcotine  salts  will  give  a  precipitate. 

This  statement,  he  understood,  had  been  made  in  the  Handwiirterbnch  der 
Chemie,  on  the  authority  of  Oppermann.  Xot  having  seen  the  ori^al,  and  hav- 
ing found  the  same  statement  in  G^rhardt,  Traits  de  Chimie  Orgamque,  troisi^ 
partie,  made  on  the  same  authority,  he  would  give  it  in  hb  words : — "  Addi- 
tionn^s  d^acide  tartrique,  puis  sursatur^s  par  un  bicarbonate  alcalin,  les  sels  de 
morpl|ine  ne  sont  pas  pr^ipit^s.    (Oppermann),  p.  33." 

*' Additionn^s  d^acide  tartrique,  puis  sursatur^s  par  un  bicarbonate  alcalin,  les 
sels  de  narcotine  donnent  immldiatement  im  pr^cipit^  blanc  pulverulent.**  F.  66. 

The  statement  in  regard  to  the  salts  of  narcotine  is  correct,  but  not  so  in  r^^aid 
to  those  of  morphia,  as  the  salts  both  of  morphia  and  narcotine  do  give  preci- 
pitates with  alkaline  bicarbonates,  whether  tartaric  acid  be  present  or  noi 
There  is,  however,  a  difference  in  the  behaviour  of  the  salts  and  in  the  appeir- 
ance  of  the  precipitates  which  requires  to  be  noticed,  and  the  more  so,  that  it 
may,  in  some  degree,  serve  to  explain  the  error  into  which  Oppermann  htf 
fallen.  Thus,  on  adding  to  a  salt  of  morphia  in  solution  with  tartaric  add^^ 
may  be  any  salt,  —  acetate,  bimeconate,  citrate,  muriate,  nitrate,  snhphate, 
tartrate,  all  having  been  found  to  act  very  much  alike),  the  solution  of  aualins 
bicarbonate,  the  morphia  separates  slowly — so  that  it  may  be  needful  to  nv^ 
and  agitate  the  fluid  before  the  precipitation  begins ;  nor  is  it  till  the  liquid  htf 
become  decidedly  alkaline  that  it  appears,  but  then  it  goes  on,  and  the  preo- 

Eitate  falls  down  in  the  form  of  a  white  powder,  more  or  less  distinctly  dTstai* 
ne,  according  to  the  strength  of  the  solution;  while,  on  adding  a  saoSkt 
solution  of  alkaline  bicarbonate  to  a  solution  of  salt  of  narcotine,  the  narcotiBB 
separates,  at  once,  in  the  form  of  a  white  precipitate.    So  long,  however,  as  tbft 

*  lUuttraiunu  ofBotof^  of  ike  Eimalajfa  and  Catkm€r9, 
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mtinues  acid,  the  salt  of  narcotine,  as  well  as  those  of  morphia,  are  held 
on — for,  though  a  separation  takes  place  on  the  addition  of  each  drop  ^ 
line  solution,  it  is  re-dissolyed  on  sinking,  until  it  approaches  the  point 
ition,  when  it  is  thrown  down  in  the  form  of  a  white  pulverulent  powder. 
Hfference  may  be  easily  accounted  for  by  the  difference  of  the  two  bases, 
I  being  a  strong,  the  narcotine  a  weak  base,  and  its  salts  crystallizing 
Mt  difficulty.  While  the  difference  between  the  precipitates  is  thus 
in,  it  will  be  rendered  still  more  manifest  by  adding  caustic  potass,  (aq. 
to  the  liquid,  which  will  re-dissolve  the  morphia,  but  liave  no  effect  what- 
the  narcotine,  though  added  in  a  large  quantity.  In  this,  way  were  both 
»ent)  they  could  be  easily  detected,  separated,  and  even  estimated  with 
accuracy.  The  morphia  being  entirely  soluble  in  the  caustic  alkali, 
le  narcotine  is  totally  insoluble.  Indeed,  the  simplest  and  readiest  method 
taining  whether  a  salt  of  morphia  is  free  from  narcotine,  is  to  dissolve  it 
Dtass.  If  it  makes  a  dear  solution  there  can  be  no  narcotine  presenL 
ssor  Redwood  having  kindly  prepared  solutions  of  the  different  salts, 
then  exhibited  to  the  Society  the  effect  of  the  addition  of  an  alkaline 
oate  (Bicarb  Potass)  to  muriates  of  morphia  and  narcotine,  in  solution 
rtaric  acid ;  showing  the  precipitate  in  both  cases,  the  additiop  of  any 
r^^dissolving  that  from  morphia,  but  having  no  effect  on  that  from 
le,  though  a  large  excess  was  added. 

oonnexion  with  this  subject  it  may  be  mentioned  Grerhardt  further 
p.  37,  that  neutral  tartrate  of  morphia  does  not  precipitate  either 
istic  alkalies  or  their  carbonates.  ^*  La  solution  aqueuse  n'est  precipit^e 
68  alcalis  caustiques  ni  par  les  carbonates  alcalins."  I  have  not,  now- 
wn  able  to  find  any  difference  in  its  behaviour  with  either  caustic  alkalies 
r  carbonates  from  that  of  other  salts  of  morphia.  It  is  precipitated 
in  the  same  way  as  the  muriate  or  any  other  salt  of  morphia. 

SALE  OF  POISONS, 
nipiness  announced  for  the  evening  having  tern^inated,  the  Chairman, 
the  few  minutes  that  remained,  took  the  opportunity  of  adverting  to  t^e 
ion  of  accidents  by  poison,  and  the  order  of  the  Dublin  Cofl^e  of 
■08  to  use  angular  bottles  and  pots  for  external  applications,  and  round 
for  medicines  intended  for  internal  administration.  He  considered  any 
ion  of  that  nature  which  could  not  be  invariably  observed,  worse  than 
because  the  rule  being  relied  on,  each  exceptional  case  would  be  a  fresh 
of  danger.  The  term  angular  conveyed  no  definite  idea  as  to  the  form 
68  or  pots,  and  a  large  proportion  of  the  bottles  in  common  use  for  all 
IS,  altnough  differing  from  each  other,  came  within  the  definition  of 
'  bottles.  It  would  be  impossible  to  establish  on  a  sudden  a  supply  of 
of  all  the  requisite  sizes  and  shapes,  and  to  enforce  obedience  to  the 
y  distinction ;  and  whenever  a  bottle  of  the  right  size  and  shape  was  not 
if  the  riile  would  be  disregarded,  and,  if  relied  on  by  the  patient, 
ts  would  occur  in  consequence.  Again,  the  list  of  poisons  enumerated 
CNiblin  College,  comprised  many  in  daily  use  as  internal  medicines,  and 
B  ilarm  would  often  be  caused  by  the  appearance  of  danger  without  a 
For  example,  if  a  servant  having  been  sent  to  a  chemist  with  a  pre- 
n,  reported  that  two  or  three  of  the  ingredients  had  been  taken  out  of 
r  bottles,  the  patient  would  naturally  be  afraid  to  take  the  medicine,  as  it 
3  piresumed  that  patients  are  to  be  taught  the  meaning  of  the  distinction, 
ise  it  would  be  useless.  Even  supposing  the  angular  bottle  precaution  to 
Bticable,  it  would  not  prevent  a  patient  taking  a  poisonous  dose  of  the 
Mjdicine.  Must  every  pennyworth  of  a  poisonous  substance  be  put  in  an 
r  bottle?  He  (Mr.  Bell)  believed  the  most  simple  and  safe  precaution 
ed  in  labelling  everything  properly.  He  had  adopted  the  plan  of  usins 
Mbb  fixe  external  applications,  but  when  these  happened  to  be  of  unusual 
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sizes,  the  rule  could  not  always  be  observed,  and  it  would  not  be  safe  to  rely 
implicitly  either  on  the  colour  or  the  shape  of  the  bottle.    A  label  with  the  word 

"poison,"  or  *'with  care,"  "for  external  application,"  or  ""not  to  be  taken," 

could  at  any  time  be  used  in  addition  to  the  label  containing  the  direction ;  and 
this  he  believed  to  be  the  best  precaution.    He  would  be  glad  to  hear  the  result 

of  the  experience  of  other  Members  present. 

Mr.  Macfablanb  inquired  how  many  articles  were  included  on  the  list  of 
poisons  issued  by  the  Dublin  College. 

The  Chaibman,  speaking  from  memory,  said  about  thirty  or  £9rty,*  besidoB 
preparations :  he  regretted  that  he  had  not  brought  the  Supplement,  llie  idea  d 
mtroducing  the  subject  having  only  occurred  to  him  when  he  found  there  wa 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  to  spare. 

Mr.  Macfabiane  said,  that  in  addition  to  the  objections  stated  by  the  Cluav 
man,  the  use  of  angular  bottles,  even  if  it  were  strictly  carried  out,  whicb  he 
thought  scarcely  possible  in  practice,  would  not  prevent  the  accidental  sobsih 
tution  of  one  poison  for  another ;  for  example,  tincture  of  aconite  for  tincture 
of  henbane  or  paregoric.    He  attached  more  importance  to  the  label  than  to  mj 
other  safeguard,  and  it  should  be  a  rule  never  to  fill  a  bottle  with  any  poieoa 
without  pasting  the  label  on  previously.    He  mentioned  a  case  he  had  recent^ 
heard  of,  where  the  surgeon  of  a  regiment  had  received,  among  other  medidiMB) 
some  strychnia,  and  having  two  bottles  for  containing  oxide  of  bismuth,  he 
appropriated  one  of  them  for  the  strychnia,  and,  having  put  the  strychnia  into 
it,  was  proceeding   to  paste  on  the  proper  label,  wnich   he  had  car^bDf 
prepared,  when  he  i^as  suddenly  called  to  attend    a    case  of  convuLdoDB. 
During  his  short  absence,  one  of  his  own  prescriptions,  containing  oxide  ^ 
bismuth,  was  brought  to  the  hospital  sergeant  to  be  prepared,    Heunfortnnatefy 
took  the  bottle  containing  the  strychnia,  which  was  still  labelled  bismuth,  t» 
prepare  the  powders,  one  of  which  was  taken  by  the  patient  (a  married  ladf). 
violent  symptoms  immediatelyset  in,  and  the  lady  died  very  speedily,  decIariDg 
that  she  had  been  poisoned.    The  doctor  was  sent  for,  and  conscious  that  t^ere 
was  nothing  in  his  prescription  which  could  have  occasioned  such  a  disaster, 
supposed  death  to  have  arisen  from  disease  of  the  heart,  and  offered,  finr  Ihe 
satisfaction  of  the  bereaved  husband,  to  swallow  one  of  the  powders  then  and 
there.    The  gentleman  said,  "  No,  one  human  life  is  enough."    It  was  agreed, 
however,  that  one  should  be  given  to  a  dog,  which  being  done,  the  poor  aiuBil 
died  in  a  few  moments.    Accidents  occurred  in  so  great  a  variety  of  ways,  vdA 
mostly  under  circumstances  for  which  the  parties  were  so  unprepared,  that  it 
would  be  impossible  to  provide  against  every  casualty,  and  the  most  efl^Kstoi^ 
check  would  be  found  in  the  general  care  and  intelligence  of  the  dnpoiBer, 
and  a  scrupulous  attention  to  distinct  and  proper  labelling.    Besides,  ini3e  so 
much  attention  was  given  to  liquids,  what  was  to^be  done  with  powders  and 'Crj*' 
tals — oxalic  add  for  example  ? 

Dr.  O'Connor  stated  that  the  Apothecaries'  Company  of  Dublin  had  refi>>d 
to  comply  with  the  order  of  the  College,  and  had  published  a  protest,  dedniiS 
it  to  be  an  unjust  innovation,  besides  being  impracticable.  He  thought  the  BHirt 
effectual  security  against  accidents  consisted  m  the  improved  eduotttion  of  ^ 
Pharmaceutical  profession. 

Mr.  Squibe  said  he  had  for  many  years  used  green  labels  for  external  m^ 
cations.  He  found  the  practice  imattended  with  any  trouble  or  inoonvenioBB^ 
and  so  far  as  his  experience  enabled  him  to  judge,  it  appeared  to  answer  th^ 
purpose.  He  agreed  with  those  who  had  previously  spoken,  in  considering  the 
angular  bottle  scheme  as  visionary  and  impracticable. 

The  CnAiBMAN  asked  Mr.  Sqiure  whether  he  used  green  labels  for  distbitftioii 
when  a  bottle  of  drops  and  a  draught  about  the  same  siae  ireie  tnrdered  ii  * 
prescription  P 

Mr.  Squisb  said,  in  such  cases  he  used  a  bottle  with  a  glass  "itopper  ihr^ 

*  Materia  Medica,  83 ;  Preparatioxis,  above  180. 
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.    In  fact,  he  inyariablj  used  glass  stoppers  when  the  medicine  was  to  be 
.  bydrops  or  teaspoonfuls. 

•  Waugh  thought  the  Dispensing  Chemist  had  already  quite  enough 
oaibilitj,  without  imposing  more  on  himself.  J£  he  understood  his  busi- 
and  used  all  due  care  and  skill  in  preparing  the  medicine,  and  labelling 
thing  dbtinctly,  with  directions  how  each  article  was  to  be  used  or  taken, 
f  this  was  enough  in  all  conscience.  He  could  not  be  expected  to  furnish 
ply  of  common  sense  to  his  customers^  or  to  supersede  the  necessity  of  their 
'  tneir  eyes.  K  patients  would  persist  in  swallowing  lotions  and  liniment's 
mt  lookmg  at  the  labels,  angular  bottles  or  green  labels  would  not  saye 
It  was  puerile  to  attempt  to  legislate  for  cases  of  that  kind,  or  to  throw 
Lame  on  the  Chemist.  Some  responsibility  must  be  lefik  with  the  public ; 
r  a  man  is  bent  upon  suicide,  and  prefers  doing  it  in  a  clean,  scientific 
JBT,  instead  of  cuttmg  his  throat  and  making  a  mess  on  the  carpet,  such 
m  are  greatly  to  be  lamented,  but  no  law  can  preyent  their  occurrence. 
Itfir.  Waugh)  protested  against  the  injustice  of  trying  to  cast  a  slur  iipon 
iliemists.  There  might  be  here  and  there  a  blear-eyed  boy,  but,  as  a  class, 
lieyed  them  to  be  yery  careful,  hard-working,  and  ill-paid ;  and  considering 
umy  thousands  of  delicate  manipulations  they  had  to  perform,  he  thought 
t  was  due  to  them  that  the  per-centage  of  accidents  was  so  small.  It  was 
notorious  that  when  accidents  did  occur,  in  a  large  majority  of  cases  they 
ted  from  some  culpable  negligence  or  criminality  on  the  part  of  the 
•mer  in  spite  of  the  care  and  precautions  of  the  Chemist.  He  objected  equally 
igolar  bottles  and  coloured  labels,  as  being  a  futile  attempt  to  relieye  the 
ic  of  the  responsibility  of  using  their  senses. 

r«  XusTiN  said,  that  at  the  London  Hospital  it  was  the  custom  to  use  green 
I  for  external  applications.  The  precaution,  howeyer,  was  not  effectual, 
ktients  would  occasionally  swallow  lotions  in  spite  of  the  label. 
\  Waugh  said  he  was  glad  to  find  that  the  experience  of  those  who  had 
coloured  labels  and  bottles  confirmed  his  yiews  on  the  subject.  It  often 
leoed  that  medicine  was  giyen  to  patients  in  the  night  by  nurses  who  were 
adeop,  and  by  the  dim  light  of  a  sick  room,  the  colour  of  the  label  would 
inpemctly  seen — ^in  fact,  it  would  be  less  conspicuous  than  an  ordinary 
l{  fnr  what  could  be  more  plain  and  legible  tnan  black  and  white,  the 
ing  being  clear  and  distinct,  so  that  he  that  runs  may  read.  It  would  be 
fixr  young  men  to  pay  more  attention  to  their  handwriting.  He  threw  out  this 
as  he  had  sometimes  seen  with  regret  yery  indifferent  specimens  of  autography. 
r.  DsAKE  said  he  had  for  some  years  used  red  labels  for  external  applications. 
r.  OoFNET  said  that  at  St.  Mary^s  Hospital  they  used  labels  of  tlu*ee  colours 
How,  green,  and  red — for  lotions,  liniments,  and  embrocations.  It  was  an 
cfcion  to  this  plan  that  the  ink  was  not  so  yisible  as  on  white  paper,  and  the 
aits  did  not  appear  to  imderstand  the  distinction ;  consequently  it  was  of 
)  or  no  use. 

X.  TnsuN  thought  the  practice  of  labellinff  pill-boxes  on  the  lid  instead  of 
he  1m>x  objectionable,  as  the  lids  occasional^  were  misplaced, 
he  Chaibman  mentioned  a  similar  case  in  reference  to  coyered  pots.     A 
snt  had  a  pot  of  mercurial  ointment  and  one  containing  an  electuary,  both 
Mme  size.     He  transposed  the  lids,  and  after  haying  taken  two  or  three 
m,  he  came  back  to  the  Chemist  and  complained  that  he  really  could  not 
)  any  more  of  that  medicine.    It  was  found  that  he  had  been  taking  the 
ment  and  rubbing  in  the  electuary.     The  Chairman  ssdd  the  discussion 
ch  had  taken  place  had  tended  to  confirm  his  impression  that  the  most  effectual 
caution  against  accidents  consisted  in  a  careful  attention  to  the  labels. 
Sung  shomd  be  sent  out}  either  in  paper  or  in  a  bottle,  without  a  label ;  and, 
ht  ease  of  lotions  or  dangerous  external  applications,  the  caution  label  should 
•t:diB  bottom  of  tiie  bottie,  separate  from  the  ordinary  label  of  directions. 
Die  -discnssion  haying  extended  half  an  hour  beyond  the  Tisual  time^  the 
uaiman  adjourned  tiie  meeting  until  Wednesday,  the  7tb  of  3aii\&sxy. 

r  2 
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17,  Bloomahury  Square,  November  \2th,  1856. 

DANIEL  HA.NBURT,  F.L.S.  IN  THE  CHAIB. 

A  work  entitled  Histoire  NatureUe  du  Cocotier,  par  M.  C.  Begnaud,  was  annoonoed 
as  a  donation  from  the  author. 

Mr.  Hanburj  laid  on  the  table  a  specimen  of  Vincetoxicwn  nigrum  ( AsdepiadaoeBX 
also  a  specimen  of  the  pods  of  Ceratonia  siliquOj  or  St.  John's  bread,  which  hare 
been  lately  imported  from  Portugal,  and  used  as  food  for  cattle. 

Mr.  H  anbury  also  exhibited  a  sample  of  Indian  galls  called  Myrobalan  Ftomn^ 
recently  imported  into  London,  and  referred  to  a  figure  and  description  of  them  in 
Guibourt's  Histoire  des  Drogues. 

Report  was  made  that  the  botanical  excursion  to  Dartford  took  place  on  tiie 
21  St  of  June.  Upon  leaving  the  railway  station,  the  party  proceeded  to  Darenth 
Wood,  passing  through  which,  in  the  direction  of  the  village  of  Stone,  they  letumed 
to  Dartford.  Among  the  more  interesting  plants  collected,  the  following  may  be 
enumerated: — Ajuga  Chamcepiiys,  Schreb.;  Onopordon  Acanthiumy  L.;  CaUaurm 
Cdtcitrapay  L.;  Galium  cmciata,  Scop.;  G,  ^rtcome.  With.;  Hippocrepig  comoiOjL; 
Omithopus  perpusiUus,  L.;  Trifolium  subterraneum,  L.;  T,  striatum,  L.;  Gerwam 
lucidum,  L.;  Bhamnus  catharticus,  L.;  Siiene  Italica,  Pers.;  Sisymbrium  Sophia,  L; 
Papaver  Argemone,  L.;  P.  hyhridum,  L.;  aiid  Adonis  autumnalis,  L. 

A  paper  was  then  read  by  Mr.  Grundy  on  '^  The  Circulation  of  Sap,"  wJoch 
elicited  some  discussion. 


PHARMACEUTICAL  SOCIETY, 

NOBTH  BRITISH  BRANCH. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  in  Edinburgh,  for  session  1856-7 
was  held  in  the  rooms,  72,  Princes  Street,  on  Thursday  evening,  6th  Nov.,  at  nioo 
o'clock, 

MB.  JAMES  ROBERTSON,  PBESIDEMT,  IK  THB  CHAIR. 

Mr.  Bobertson  delivered  the  following  Address  : — 

*'  Gentlemen, — In  commencing  the  duties  of  a  new  session,  permit  me  at  tii0 
outset  to  bespeak  your  kind  indulgence  in  regard  to  myself  as  your  President  fiv 
this  year.  The  aim  and  objects  of  this  Society,  the  privileges  and  advantages 
arising  therefrom,  and  the  duties  required  as  enjoying  those  benefits,  have  on  fiiroer 
occasions  been  so  clearly  pointed  out,  that  little  more  remains  for  me  than  to 
endeavour  to  follow  the  example  of  my  predecessors  ;  and  I  hope  you  will  thocefive 
bear  with  me,  whilst  I  attempt  to  recapitulate  some  of  those  advantages,  and  vsp 
upon  you  the  duty  of  considering  them  really  and  truly  as  such,  anxiously  and 
diligently  doing  your  utmost  to  profit  by  them.  It  is  now  upwards  of  fimrteen 
years  since  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  was  first  instituted  in  this  country,  and 
that,  as  you  are  aware,  after  much  labour  and  perseverance  on  the  part  of  thoa^ 
gentlemen  who  took  a  warm  interest  in  its  establishment.  Many  difficulties  had  to 
be  contended  with,  and  from  first  to  last  some  of  them  were  of  such  a  nature,  tiiat 
had  it  not  been  for  the  almost  unprecedented  energies  and  labour  of  one  indimoali 
in  all  probability  we  should  not  have  been  here  to-day ;  and  I  think  that  gentkmin 
may  fairly  be  considered  the  Father  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society.  Wdl,  ^^ 
gentlemen,  you  must  bear  in  mind  that  those  labours  were  cheerfidly  undertokeDf 
and  those  difficulties  met  and  overcome,  for  the  express  purpose  of  raising  the  statoi 
of  the  Chemist  and  Druggist  in  this  country  ;  and  whilst  I  admit  that  each  Membff 
of  the  Society  is  called  upon  to  aid  this  desirable  object,  yet  I  am  of  opinion  that  to 
the  Junior  Members  must  the  Society  look  for  its  ultimate  accomplimaient  And 
surely  I  am  right  in  maintaining  that  any  calling  which  requires  the  man  wlio 
engages  in  it  to  be  a  good  general  scholar,  well  acquainted  with  Materia  Medioa» 
Chemistry,  Pharmacy,  and  Botany,  ought  to  possess  fully  as  much  the  character » 
a  profession  as  of  a  trade.  And  as  young  men  must  pass  the  examination  laid  down 
by  the  rules  of  this  Society,  and  show  that  they  have  acquired  such  a  knowledlgeas 
I  have  just  mentioned,  before  they  are  admitted  as  Members,  a  guarantee  is  thoel^ 
afforded  to  the  medical  profession  and  the  public,  that  a  Pharmaoeutiad  CSiemiittf 
entitled  to  their  confidence  and  respect.    And  allow  me,  my  young  MeDdi^  ^ 
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SB8  it  strongly  on  your  minds  that  this  desirable  position  ought  to  be  your 
8t  object  and  aim.    Now  let  me  shortly  endeavour  to  point  out  to  you — and  I 

especially  address  myself  to  the  Junior  Members — how  this  is  to  be  done. 

then,  gentlemen,  presuming  that  your  genertd  education  has  been  well 
ded  to,  I  shall  begin  with  your  apprenticeship.  This,  I  doubt  not,  all  of  you 
be  ready  to  say  is  an  up-hill  period.  And  so  it  is.  Nevertheless  it  is  a  most 
rtant  period  of  your  labours,  and  upon  its  right  improvement,  much,  very 
I  of  your  future  prospects  and  success  in  life  depends.  You  must  endeavour  to 
xe  active  and  tidy  habits,  great  accuracy  in  whatever  you  have  to  do,  and 
Dgh  some  work  may  seem  useless  and  disagreeable  at  first,  persevere  ;  and  if 
itady  your  master's  interest,  depend  upon  it  you  will  eventually  secure  your 

For  that  identification  of  your  own  interest  with  that  of  your  master  will  not 
enable  you  cheerfully  to  surmount  difficulties,  but  beget  a  stronger  desire  to 
ire  such  a  knowledge  of  your  business  as  cannot  fail  to  aid  you  greatly  in  your 
studies ;  thereby  qualifying  you  for  occupying  a  permanent  and  responsible 
in  your  profession.  I  would  also  beg  to  remind  you  that  in  addition  to  the 
^eiy  of  refreshing  your  minds  from  time  to  time  with  your  school-boy  studies, 
mght  to  read  daily  a  portion  of  some  work  on  Materia  Medica,  Chemistry,  or 
17  ;  and  I  would  strongly  urge  upon  you  to  be  very  zealous  in  acquiring  a 
'le^^e  of  the  properties  and  doses  of  the  various  articles  in  the  Pharmacopoeia, 
ti  will  the  better  enable  you  to  avoid  and  detect  errors  in  dispensing.  To 
nplish  this,  need  I  say  you  must  be  diligent  and  anxious  to  avail  yourselves  of 
our  leisure  time  ;  for  I  well  know  that  with  most  of  you  it  is  limited.  Still, 
1  may  be  done  with  a  determined  will.  We  have  now  a  tolerably  good  museum 
rags  and  chemicals,  and  a  good  library,  considering  the  short  time  the  Society 
lad  the  power  of  forming  one  ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  they  will  be  happy,  so  far^ 
I  them  lies,  to  add  any  work  not  yet  in  the  collection  that  may  be  brought 
r  their  notice.  I  have  also  to  remind  you  that  our  excellent  friend,  Dr. 
|dam,  intends  resuming  his  *  Winter  Course  of  Fifty  Lectures  on  Chemistry 
xmday,  lOth  inst,  at  a  quarter-past  nine  o'clock,  to  be  continued  on  Mondays 
Thursdays  during  the  six  winter  months.*  I  have  great  pleasure  in  making 
umouncement,  as  I  have  always  considered  those  lectures  to  be  of  the  greatest 
if  not  only  to  apprentices,  but  to  those  assistants  who  may  not  have  had  at  an 
V  period  the  advantage  of  such  instruction.  I  trust,  therefore,  that  one  and  all 
M  will  be  too  much  alive  to  his  own  interest  to  neglect  embracing  such  an 
rtonity.  The  various  branches  of  study  I  have  just  endeavoured  to  bring 
r  your  favourable  consideration,  are,  I  assure  you,  very  necessary  ;  and  let  me 
I  urge  upon  all  of  you  the  necessity  and  paramount  importance  of  being 
oos  and  careful  in  dispensing.  Unfortunately  too  many  fatal  instances  have 
ted  of  late  to  convince  every  one  of  this,  and  let  us  hope  that  the  Legislature 
Bve  long  see  the  propriety  of  conferring  such  powers  on  the  Pharmaceutical 
Cy  as  were  at  first  requested  by  its  founders;  and  this  more  perfect  measure^ 
ined  with  the  efforts  now  being  made  to  raise  the  standard  of  qualification, 
>t  fail  in  process  of  time  to  prove  of  great  value  to  the  public  at  large,  as  it  will 
bj  secure  for  them  the  services  of  Pharmaceutists,  on  whose  accuracy  and 
ledge  of  their  business  every  confidence  may  be  placed. 

vould  only,  in  conclusion,  remark,  that  you  have  with  great  truth  been 
entiy  reminded  from  this  Chair  that  your  opportunities  for  acquiring  a 
tillc  knowledge  of  your  profession  are  very  much  greater  than  those  in  former 
S  and  let  us  hope  that  the  fruit  of  those  advantages  may  not  only  be  the 
isltion  of  a  larger  amount  of  practical  and  scientific  knowledge,  a  higher 
sdation  of  your  position  and  responsibilities  as  Pharmaceutists,  but  that  they 
also  produce  a  spirit  of  liberality  towards  each  other,  such  as  ought  always  to 
lie  the  minds  of  men  following  a  liberal,  scientific,  and  laborious  calling." 

'•  Stevenson  Macadam  gave  a  lecture  on  Plants  as  Manufacturing  Agents, 
ti  was  listened  to  with  much  attention,  and  frequently  applauded. 
feral  interesting  specimens  were  on  the  table,  but  especial  reference  was  made 
very  handsome  donation  by  the  Messrs.  Smith,  consisting  of  a  tastefully  made 
L  case,  containing  a  magnificent  specimen  of  Cafieine,  and  two  specimens  of 
lie.  The  thanks  of  the  meeting  were  unanimously  voted  to  Messrs.  T.  and  H. 
th  for  this  contribution  to  the  Museum  of  the  Society. 
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Intimatiou  was  then  given  of  the  arrangements  made  to  fsunlitate  iSie  operattoD 
of  the  Library  during  the  winter,  and  a  desire  expressed  that  more  conatBiit  m  be 
made  of  the  various  volumes  now  in  possession  of  the  Society. 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman,  by  Mr.  Baildon,  terminated  the  meeisag. 


PROVINCIAL  TRANSACTIONS. 


LIVERPOOL  CHEMISTS'  ASSOCIATION. 

BoycU  Institution,  Thursday,  2Srd  October,  1856. 

THB  PfiESIDENT,  MB.  ABRAHAM,  IN  THK  CHAJB. 

IMEebsbs.  Joseph  Gill,  Geo.  Scholefield,  Thos.  Sherlock,  Thos.  Lowe,  Geo.  Faiiban, 
W.  J.  Foulkes,  T.  W.  Simcock,  Jas.  Carter,  Geo.  Batey,  Wm.  Tassell,  and  John 
Green  were  elected  Members  of  the  Society. 

The  Secbstart  announced  donations  to  the  Library  and  Museum  &om  MeaRL 
H.  S.  Evans,  N.  Samuelson,  W.  H.  Hawkins,  L.  Hardman,  B.  Clay,  and  N.  M^cer. 

Mr.  Mebcbb  exhibited  a  number  of  surgical  and  chemical  articles,  manu&ctaied 
from  "  Vulcanite,"  a  new  non-elastic  caoutchouc  compound.. 

Dr.  Edwards  delivered  a  lecture  on  '*  Voltaic  Electricity,"  well  illustrated  with 
experiments. 

Thursday^  6th  November,  1856. 

THE  PRESIDENT,  MB.  ABBAHAM,  IN  THE  CBJkXtU 

Messrs.  W.  Harris,  J.  C.  Beeves,  G.  D.  Banks,  E.  M.  Sheldon,  Joseph  WalkeTi 
and  Wm.  Feamall  were  elected  Members  of  the  Society. 

The  Secbstart  announced  donations  to  the  Library  and  Museum  from  Mesm. 
Biailey  and  WUls,  Wolverhampton  ;  Carson  and  Eilgour,  E.  HoweU,  and  the 
Literary  and  Philosophical  Society. 

J.  A.  Forrest,  Esq.,  delivered  a  most  interesting  lecture  on  *<  GIieuss  Staioioft' 
with  especial  reference  to  the  chemistry  of  the  process.  The  lecture  was  .illustnted 
with  a  large  and  well- selected  series  of  specimens,  showing  the  difierent  styles  of 
glass-staining  from  the  earliest  period  to  the  present  day,  and  explanatory  of  the 
processes  at  present  employed. 

The  thanks  of  the  meeting  were  accorded  to  Mr.  Forrest  for  his  instroctiTe 
lecture,  and  also  to  the  donors  to  the  Library  and  Museum. 

,      MANCHESTEB  PHABMACEUTICAL  ASSOCIATION. 

The  first  Meeting  for  the  session  was  held  in  the  Boyal  Institution,  Mosley  Straet, 
on  Thursday,  November  6, 

MB.  LTMCH,  PBESIDENT  IN  THE  CHAIB, 

who  commenced  the  business  of  the  evening  by  congratulating  the  Membeift  on 
having,  through  the  kindness  of  the  Council  of  the  Boyal  Institution,  obtained  sndi 
a  comfortable  and  convenient  room  for  their  meetings,  which  he  trusted  would  ha 
more  numerously  attended  than  in  the  previous  session.  It  was  much  to  be  regrettedy 
that  both  the  principals  and  assistants  showed  such  an  apathetic  spirit,  and  thai  the 
latter,  especially,  should  be  so  slow  to  avaU  themselves  of  the  opportunities  afEbrded; 
but  he  hoped  that,  with  the  assistance  and  active  co-operation  of  the  Members,  the 
objects  of  the  Society  would  be  more  fully  carried  out,  and  that  each  year  wooU 
bring  an  accession  of  new  Members. 

It  was  intended  to  present  the  prizes  to  the  successfril  candidates  in  ChemistiyiDA 
Botany,  but  the  Lecturers  being  unavoidably  prevented  from  attending  by  pieviott 
Engagements,  it  was  thought  desirable  to  postpone  the  presentation  until  tiie  DBXt 
meeting,  when  they  might,  probably,  be  able  to  attend. 

Mr.  Standbing,  after  adverting  to  the  benefit  which  the  society  might  expect  to 
derive  from  its  connexion  with  the  Boyal  Institution,  moved,  "  That  the  thanks  ot 
the  Members  of  the  Association  be  given  to  the  Council  of  the  Boyal  Inatitutioii  fi^ 
their  kindness  and  liberality  in  allowing  them  the  use  of  a  room  in  which  to  boU 
iheir  meetings." 

Which,  being  seconded  by  Mr.  W.  S.  Bbown,  was  carried  unanimoiiBljf,  and  the 
Siecretary  was  directed  to  communicate  the  same  to  the  Council. 

The  Meeting  was  indebted  to  Mr.  Woollbt  for  some  curious  and  intereeW 
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specimens  of  natural  and  artificial  products^  amongst  which,  a  nemarkably  pure 
specimen  of  natiira  cinnabai;,  from  California,  and  one  of  native  oxide  of  lead,  from 
Central  America,  were  especially  noticed,  and  a  bottle  containing  a  large  quantity 
of  the  crystalline  substance  which  is  deposited  in  the  manufacture  of  oil  of  vitriol, 
when  a  sufficient  quantity  of  water  is  not  introduced  into  the  chambers,  and  is 
sometimes  called  anhydrous  sulphuric  acid.  Its  composition  is  variously  stated,  but 
it  appears  to  be  a  compound  of  SOs  with  NO2,  and  perhaps  HO. 

A  specimen  of  Cistus  Creticus,  from  which  Labdanum,  or  Ladanum,  is  procured^ 
together  with  some  interestiag  pharmaceutical  preparations  from  Messrs.  Hearon, 
M'Culioch,  and  Squire,  were  shown  by  Mr.  ILynch,  amongst  which  true  English  oil 
of  wormwood,  fixed  oil  obtained  from  cubebs,  and  fixed  oil  from  nux  vomica, 
attracted  much  attention  a»  articles  rarely  to  be  seen,  and  ext.  papav.  and  est. 
satssBr  consisting  only  of  that  portion  of  the  ordinary  extract  that  is  soluble  in 
alcohol,  were  noticed  as  examples  of  a  process  which,  if  generally  adopted  in  liie 
preparation  of  vegetable  extracts,  would  probably  produce  greater  uniformity  in 
their  strength,  by  freeing  them  from  inert  matter. 

OBiaXNA&  AND  EXTRACTED  ARTICLES. 


ONE  THING  FORGOTTEN. 

Thb  Jhnes  is  a  great  paper.  It  glorifies  all  it  touches.  One  allusion  in  its 
columns  is  sufiiclent  to  invest  any  subject,  however  previously  obscure,  with 
sudden  interest. 

The  British  nation  has  been  annually  poisoned.  Druggists  have  mistaken 
recipes,  customers  had  wrong  physic,  and  apprentices  from  time  to  time 
administered  Black  Drops ;  but  the  fatal  occurrence  has  created  only  a  local 
and  temporary  sensation.  There  is  a  coroner^s  inquest  and  a  reported  trials  so 
the  matter  ends.  Meanwhile  a  Society,  called  the  Pharmaceutical,  has  con- 
stantly urged  two  facts,  and  urged  them,  Cassandra-like,  unheeded :  the  one  is, 
the  total  impossibility  of  expecting  a  high  standard  of  either  Theory  or 
Practice  in  an  establishment  which  Is  not  half  so  much  a  Pharmacy  as  a  Marine 
Store,  since  no  official  status  can  ever  give  that  mind  a  status  which  is  content  to 
devote  its  equal  energies  to  Grocery  and  Physic,  and  with  sublime  equanimity 
furnishes  funerals  and  sells  honey;  the  other  is,  that  the  fruitful  source  of 
accidental  poisoning  is  the  incompetence  of  the  Dispenser,  that  that  incompetence 
proceeds  from  ignorance,  and  that  the  mist  of  such  ignorance  can  pnly  be 
dispelled  by  the  breath  of  an  Examination.  The  Times  has  lately  pronounced 
the  same  oration,  and  surely  no  reasonable  man  can  have  anything  to  bring 
forward  to  the  contrary.  Nevertheless,  dear  as  the  prospect  seems,  one  thing, 
hw  been  forgotten ;  one  grave  consideration,  has  to  be  grappled  with  before  we 
can  advance  a  step. 

It  has  been  stated  by  the  Society  from  its  commencement,  and  the  assertion  is 
now  re-echoed  by  the  general  Press,  that  the  great  national  safeguard  is  Education. 
The  world  is  tremblingly  alive  to  the  advantage  of  entrusting  itself  to  the 
CHMi  of  competent  and  experienced  men.  The  Physician  is  equally  aware  that 
ba  must  seek  for  accurate  dispensing  at  the  hands  of  those  who  owe  their 
poflition  not  to  their  advertisements,  but  their  studies ;  while  the  self-interest  of 
tiiB  Chemist  tells  him  that  only  by  acquaintance  with  the  abstract  can  he 
venture  successfully  on  the  practical.  Why  then  with  a  duty  so  undeniable,  the 
vital  importance  of  which  none  can  gainsay,  does  not  every  English  Druggist 
qiialify  himself  for  his  position  ?  why  is  a  principle  of  honour  not  sufiiciently 
strong  to  induce  him  so  to  do  ?   and  why  will  no  other  motive  short  of  a 

eompulsory  Examination,  nerve  him  to  the  attempt  ? 
Because,  under  the  present  constitution  and  framework  of  a  Chemist  and 

I)ruggist's  business,  it  is  an  impossibility.   The  Assistant  has  not  got  the  necessary 

tttM ;  and  in  all  these  elegant  panegyrics  on  Education,  this  is  the  one  thing 

fisgettfin. 
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Look  at  London,  with  its  multitude  of  streets  and  houses;  its  miTrngv 
restless,  innumerable  crowd,  surging  up  and  down.    Jn  the  midst  of  the  busy 
scene,  the  coloured  lights  of  ofb-recurring  Pharmacies  arrest  the  attention  of  the 
passer-by,  like  signals  in  distress ;  now  bathing  htm  in  the  roseate  hue  of  sunset, 
now  tinting  him  with  a  pale- green  sickly  glare.    Within  those  establishments 
are  transacted  the  affairs  of  life  and  death :  a  right  direction  on  a^  label,  an 
accurate  hand,  a  genuine  drug,  sive  life;   a  wrong  direction,  an  inaccurate 
hand^  a  vitiated  drug,  may  possibly  cause  death.    Take  a  view  inside.    There 
two  or  three  assistants  (not  generally  the  master)  are  busily  engaged.     Shall  it 
be  supposed  that  the  importance  of  their  avocations  is  known  to  all  the  world,- 
but  not  to  them?  that  their  aspirations  never  rise  beyond  the  counter?  that  ta 
them  only  it  is  a  matter  of  indifference  whether  they  are  or  are  not  acquainted 
with  chemical  manipulations?  that  they  have  no  interest  higher  than  thdr 
salaries,  and  that  by  some  strange  influence,  neither  a  feeling  of  personal  risk, 
nor  yet  that  of  personal  honour,  stimulate  them  to  acquire  a  knowledge  which 
to  them  is  indispensable  ?    No !  they  are  perfectly  capable  of  appreciating  the 
good  set  before  them,  but  are  outlawed  from  its  possession.    Aa  insuperable 
barrier  frowns  between  it  and  them — they  have  no  time. 

In  this  view  the  question  of  money  has  been  intentionally  omitted,  for,  had  it 
been  hinted  that  the  scanty  allowance  which  falls  to  the  ordinary  lot  of  ap 
Assistant  has  something  to  do  with  limiting  his  views,  and  that  neither  hi» 
present  nor  his  future  prospects  are  of  that  inspiring  order  which  his  parents' 
fondly  imagined,  a  host  of  angry  remonstrances  would  have  ushered  in  the  new 
year,  and  JTemo,  Veritas,  Fiat  Justitia,  an  Injured  Saxon,  and  various  other 
curious  gentlemen,  would  have  risen  up  indignant. 

Look  once  more  at  London — every  man  is  occupied — all  seem  hastening  after 
their  own  pursuits.  Perhaps  there  is  no  place  in  the  world  where  competition 
is  keener,  or  anxiety  to  succeed  is  more  intense.  How  the  number  of  Chemists'' 
shops  are  supported  is  an  enigma — a  problem  which,  when  personal,  is  com* 
plicated  with  a  fearful  import.  One  thing  is  certain,  success  waits  on  the  wheels: 
of  knowledge.  Every  particle  a  man  Knows  more  than  his  neighbour,  is  a 
stepping-stone  to  fortune.  Pharmacy  is  a  business  in  which  the  minutest  detail 
of  pure  Chemistry  can  be  used  to  advantage.  Science  here  is  the  true  utilitarian. 
The  art  of  analysis,  the  skill  of  manufacture,  the  right  use  of  steam,  the  choice  of 
drugs,  the  medical  value  of  herbs,  the  action  and  reaction  of  organic  and  inorganic 
substances,  are  not  only  alluring  objects  of  research,  but  prove  a  direct  economy 
of  labour,  as  well  as  a  satisfactory  source  of  profit. 

Does  not  the  Assistant  know  this  ?  Does  he  not,  when  he  gazes  painfully  at 
his  Thirty  annual  pounds,  ponder  these  things  ?  Are  we  to  suppose  that  las 
calling  has  on  him  such  a  narrowing  influence  that  it  annihilates  even  his  self' 
interest  ?  and  is  a  mission  necessary  to  preach  to  him  the  glad  tidings  that  there 
is  in  knowledge  a  power  which  will  give  him  a  position,  pay  his  debts,  and 
create  a  name?  He  knows  it  as  well  as  William  Allen  did,  but  he  has  not  got 
the  time. 

Yes !  and  so  deeply  is  this  felt — so  strong  is  the  natural  impulse  to  vanquisit 
circumstances,  that  even  under  this  external  pressure,  some  have  presented 
themselves  for  examination  and  passed  more  than  respectably,  just  as  the 
student  will  recollect  Napoleon  made  a  high  road  through  the  Alps,  though 
such  an  undertaking  was  not  usual. 

Others,  under  happier  influence  than  a  London  situation,  have  availed  them- 
selves of  the  generosity  of  the  Council,  and  vindicated  the  character  of  an 
Assistant,  but  there  yet  remains  a  great  class  of  Chemists,  the  most  industrious* 
the  most  deserving,  and  unquestionably  the  best  skilled  in  practical  business 
Pharmacy,  the  length  of  whose  duties  shuts  them  out  for  ever  from  official 
reputation. 

They  are  soldiers  who  fight  hard  and  are  never  decorated !  But  before  they 
are^  abandoned  to  an  ignoble  fate,  let  one  short  word  of  apology  be  heard  in 
their  defence. 
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Hiere  is  nothins'  unpleasant  in  an  evening  meeting— subjects  are  discussed, 
people  are  brougnt  together — there  is  tea  and  coffee,  and  as  much  gas  aa 
womd  light  the  Hall  of  Commerce.  Some  attraction  is  afforded  by  social 
intercourse;  there  is  a  pleasure  in  mutual  interchange  of  sentiment,  m  good 
debate,  in  new  discoveries ;  and  when  the  hours  of  business  are  reasonably 
curtailed,  the  small  lecture-room  in  Bloomsbmy  Square  will  not  be  able  to 
represent  the  English  estimation  of  self-improvement. 

Well  I  suppose  a  solitary  Assistant  has  crept  out  of  his  conservatory,  and 
listens  for  the  first  time  to  a  discourse  on  the  great  importance  and  elevating 
influence  of  Education.  He  is  told  to  study,  and  he  says  to  himself,  when  ?  to 
acouaint  himself  *'  with  Chemistry,  Pharmacy,  Materia  Medica,  and  Botany, 
including  the  practical  manipulations  of  the  laboratory  and  the  dispensing 
counter,  the  modes  of  ascertaining  the  strength  and  purity  of  drugs,  the 
tests  and  antidotes  for  poisons,  the  doses  of  ordinary  medicines,  and  an 
aoquuntance  with  prescriptions,"  and  he  says  to  himself,  how  Y  Hope  kindles 
as  ne  hears  the  last  paragraph,  and  dies  away  when  he  recalls  the  first.  He  is 
told  also,  that  after  having  accomplished  that  which  is  utterly  and  hopelessly 
beyond  his  reach,  he  is  to  so  home  and  have  a  ''  status.'^  Delightful  prospect  I 
Poor  friendless  mortal!  he  leaves  the  Hall  of  Science^  and  regaming  his 
original  hot-house,  finds  there  £30,  and  work  from  seven  to  twelve  o'clock. 
Such  an  Assistant  (and  they  are  not  like  our  modern  companies,  *'  Limited") 
is  neither  to  be  blamed  for  ignorance  nor  accused  of  apathy.  A  man  may  be 
pardoned  a  little  indifference,  whose  despair  is  only  equalled  by  his  disgust. 

We  should  not  be  too  hard  upon  the  "  blear-eyed  boy  "  who  is  working  up  a 
suspicious  pill,  to  the  dismay  of  a  popular  journal ;  if  his  hours  were  shorter, 
his  eyes  would  probably  be  better ;  more  than  some  trifling  indulgence  should  be 
shown  towards  those  whose  protracted  occupations  indispose  them  to  serious 
study,  and  drive  them  instinctively  to  lighter  recreations.  So  long  as  an  im- 
perious and  exacting  public  demands  the  Druggist's  services  from  morn  to 
midnight,  so  long  will  it  have  to  weep  over  adulterated  drugs,  and  may 
expect  to  be  poisoned,  for  the  last  lingering  chance  of  education  is  snatched 
firom  the  Assistant's  grasp.  Give  him  fsLir  play — set  him  at  liberty  before  his 
wasted  energies  are  exhausted,  and  we  shall  hear  no  more  of  his  deficiencies. 

SljSotOhampton  Street^  Covent  Garden,  Joseph  Ikcs. 


ON  THE  POSITION  OF  SODIUM  EST  THE  THERMO-ELECTRIC 

SCALE. 

BT  G.  GOSE,  ESQ. 

Ir  we  take  a  piece  of  glass  tube  six  inches  long  and  half  an  inch  in  diameter 

and  bend  it  at  nght  angles  at  about  the  middle  of  its  length,  leavin?  the  ends 

open,  then  place  a  small  rod  of  metallic  sodium,  about  two  inches  long  and  a 

quarter  of  an  inch  thick,  in  one  arm  close  to  the  bend,  and  cover  it  with  mineral 

naphtha,  force  one  end  of  each  of  two  sharp-pointed  stout  copper  wires  a  short 

^stance  into  the  ends  of  the  bar  beneath  the  liquid^  connecting  their  outer  and 

free  ends  with  a  galvanometer  at  a  distance  of  twelve  or  twenty  inches  from  the 

toibe,  and  carefuUy  apply  heat  by  means  of  a  very  small  flame  of  a  spirit  lamp 

to  the  part  of  the  tube  at  the  upper  end  of  the  bar  of  sodium,  a  current  of 

dectricity  will  be  generated  passing  from  the  heated  junction  of  copper  and 

K^um  through  the  bar  of  the  latter  metal  and  onwards  through  the  other 

copper  wire  and  galvanometric  circuit,  proving  by  its  direction  that  metallic 

ndiumis  thermo-electro-positive  to  copper,  and  determining  sodium  as  belonging 

to  the  class  of  thermo-electro-positive  metals. 

I  have  in  the  above  manner  examined  the  thermo-electric  relations  of  sodium 
to  the  following  metals  and  metallic  alloys :  Grerman-silver,  platinum,  palladium, 
tlominium,  tin,  lead,  brass,  copper,  and  silver;  and  have  found  it  thermo- 
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electro-positive  to  silver,  copper,  brass,  lead,  tin,  and  aluminiuot;  feebly  tbisrmo- 
electro-negative  to  palladium,  platinum,  and  more  strongly  so  to  Grernuui-abrer. 

In  a  former  number  of  this  Journal  (May,  1856^,  '^  On  the-  poadoii'  of 
Aluminium  in  the  Thermo-electric  Scale,^'  I  determined  the  poatioa  ofaliimininnr 
in  the  scale  as  being  next  below  (or  a  little  less  thermo-positive  than)  tia;.  but 
having  since  obtained  a  much  larger  piece  of  that  metal,  I  have  been  enablsd  to 
determine  it  more  correctly,  and  have-  found  it  to  be  next  above  (t.  e.  a  litiile 
more  thermo*poaitive  than)  tin  in  the  series,  a  result  which  I  perc^ve  has  also 
been  obtained  by  Professor  W.  Thomson,  and  recorded  in  the  Report  o£  tilt 
British  Association  for  1855.. 

If  we  now  take  the  thermo-electric  series  of  metals,  &c.,  as  arranged  hj 
Gumming,  and  include  sodium  and  aluminium,  the  following  will  be  their  order: 

Hiermo-electric  Scale  of  Metals,  Sfv,,  including  Sodium  and  Aluminium. 


Galena 
Bismuth 

5  Mercury 

I  Nickel 
Platinum 
Palladium 


Sodium 
C  Cobalt 
\  Manganese 

Aluminium 

Tin 

Lead 


Btass 

Cadmium 

Rhodium 

C  Charcoal 
\  Graphite 

Gold 

Copper 

Iron 

Silver 

Arsenic 

Zinc 

Antimony 

The  position  of  sodium  and  aluminium  to  cobalt  and  manganese  I  have  been 
unable  to  examine,  not  possessing  suitable  pieces  of  those  metals. 
Birmingham. 


THE  NEW  STYPTIC,  PENGHAWAR  DJAMBL 

BT  MB.  T.  C.  ABCHEB. 

In  the  last  number  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Journal  there  was  an  exceedindy 
interesting  article  by  my  talented  friend,  Mr.  Daniel  Hanbury,.  upon  wis 
curious  production.  Mr.  Hanbury  argued  quite  correctly  that  the  Penghawar 
is  the  produce  of  a  species  of  Cibotium,  and  the  corroborative  evidence  of  so 
excellent  an  authority  as  Mr.  Jno.  Smith,  whose  enumeration  of  ferns  is  now 
one  of  the  best  works  of  reference,  is  very  valuable. 

But  I  am  inclined  to  differ  somewhat  from  the  conclusions  at  which  Mr. 
Hanbury  has  arrived.  This  substance  has  been  known  to  me  for  at  least 
twelve  years.  A  small  importation  of  it  reached  Liverpool  under  the  name  d 
Puiu^  which  was  said  to  have  been  brought  Gcora  Owhyhee,  and  a  small  sample 
of  that  importation  was  sent  to  me  under  tne  name  of  ^'Pulu,  or  Vegetable  Sil&f" 
a  kind  of  thistle-down,  with  the  information  that  it  was.  intended  to  be  used, 
mixed  with  silk,  in  the  manufacture  of  hats.  I  never  heard  how  it  succeeded, 
or  whether  it  was  really  employed  for  that  purpose.  The  specimen  sent  ta  VA 
was  placed  in  the  Collection  of  Liverpool  Imports^which  I  formed  for  the  Gctft 
Exhibition  of  1851. 

J  thought  at  that  time  it  really  was  the  pappus  from  some  composite  seed; 
but  in  1852  my  attention  was  called  to  some  beautiful  stems  of  tree  fems^  idudi 
were  landed  at  this  port,  some  of  which  had  portions  of  the  stipes  attachadf  aad 
these  were  covered  by  the  very  beautiful  Pulu,  which  I  instantly  reoognisid* 
These  tree-ferns  were  from  some  of  the  Pacific  Islands,  but  I  do  not  remembet 
which. 

Since  the  commencement  of  the  present  year  I  have  been  enmued  in  fanabig 
a  new  branch  to  the  extensive  museum  of  the  Liverpool  RoyS.  Institntion,  fiic 
the  purpose  of  illustrating  the  products  of  the  animal,  vegetable,  and  minBnL 
kingdoms,  and  their  applications,  under  the  name  of  '*  The  museum  of  Appliai 
Sci^ce,''  and  amongst  the  numerous  contributors  who  have  generously  anamoet 
liberallv  assisted  me  in  this  important  undertaking,  one  of  the  foremost  waft 
Lady  Dorothy  Nevill,  of  Dangstein,  near  Petersfield,  Hampshire^  whose  ardent 
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puTsalt,.  and  liberal  patronage  of  botanical  sciaice,  are  the  admiration  of  all*  who 
have  the  honour  of  her  Ladyship'^  acquaintanca 

AmesigBt  the  numerous  contributions  of  Lady  D.  Kevill  to  our  Liverpool 
Museum,  was  a  fine  specimen  of  the  Pulu,  which  I  believe  to  be  identical  with 
Fenghawar  (I  send  a  specimen  herewith).  Lady  Keviil  informs  me  that  this 
beaatifid  material  was  removed  from  the  stipes  of  a  fine  fern,  boueht  of  the  Hor- 
ticultural Society,  under  the  name  of  (Moiium  Schiedianum,  whidi,  I  presume,. 
18  the  same  as  the  C.  Schiedei  of  Schlect  and  Chamisso.  I  do  not  think  it  imr 
probable  that  other  species  may  produce  these  curious  monilliform  hairs ;  but 
thej  so  little  resemble  the  hairs  of  CV  Barometz,  on  the  few  specimens  which  I 
have  had  the  opportunity  of  seeing,  that  I  cannot  refer  the  Penghawar  to  it, 
and,  consequently,,  not  to  C^  Cumingii,  if,  as  Mr.  John  Smith  says,  they  are  tiie 
flame  species. 

^  i  am  sure  Mr.  Baniel  Hanbury  will  not  be  displeased  that  I  have  so  slightly 
difiered  from  him,  for  he  must,  and,  I  am  certain,  does,  appreciate  the  value  of 
these  discussions  in  the  P^rmacetf^o/ «7(mr77aZ,  which  have  been  of  such  real 
service  to  science,  and  contribute  to  sustain  the  character  which  the  Journal  has 
soTustly  earned,  as  the  organ  of  the  really  intellectual  portion  of  the  large  body 
ofTractitioners  in  Pharmacy. 

EFFECTS  OF  THE  PRESENCE  OF  SULPHUR  IN  COAL  GAS- 


TO  THB^EDITOB  OF  THE  PHABMicGinrTICAL  JOURNAL. 

SiB, — ^I  find  it  somewhat  difficult  to  answer  Mr.  Lewis  Thompson's  letter  in  your 
last  number  without  going  "  beyond  the  record,"  since  there  has  appeared  so  much 
correspondence  on  the  subject  since  that  was  written,  that  the  matter  has  assumed  a 
difilerent  aspect.  I  do  not  think  it  may  prove  altogether  unprofitable,  however,  to 
dwell  a  little  on  the  subject,  since  the  quality  of  '*  the  Gas  we  Bum*'  is  a  public 
question,  in  which  almost  all  your  readers  are  personally  interested.  It  may  also 
mcidentally  subserve  some  other  useful  ends,  as,  for  example,  to  illustrate  the  fate  of 
the  scientific  man  who,  to  point  out  an  abuse,  goes  a  little  out  of  his  way,  and 
conseqnently,  like  the  traveller  "  from  Jerusalem  to  Jericho,  falls  among " — mono- 
pdliBtftl 

It  will  be  remembered  that  I  published  in  the  September  number  of  this  Journal 
(page  166)  a  partial  analysis  of  an  efflorescence  that  formed  on  a  copper  boiler,  set 
over  a  gaa-flame^  wherein  its  composition  was  shown  to  be  that  of  pentahydrated 
wlphate  of  copper.  At  the  time,  it  was  deemed  scarcely  worth  while  to  determine 
ea^eiim^itally  the  exact  amount  of  the  large  quantity  of  water  it  was  fbund  to 
eonteiD,  and  which  obviously  made  up  the  100  parts,  less  various  trifling  inipuritieB» 
to  the  amount  of  perhaps  one  per  cent.  Had  I  at  ail  anticipated  that  this  modest 
aaalysis'  w«uld  have  been  elevated  Into  a  sort  o£  moral  Troy,  by  contending  fisustions, 
I  should  have  nsade  every  atom  of  even  extraneous  matters  in  the  substance  pass  the 
ttdeal  of  the  balance.  This  omission  once  made  was  not  easily  remedied,  since  tile 
d^oait  which  had  been  long  accumulating  was  swept  away;  and  I  cannot  yet  collect 
an  adequate  quantity  for  a  satisfactory  analysis,  in  a  sufficiently  pure  and  unmixed 
itate.  When  that  comes  to  pass,  I  should  be  most  happy  (under  suitable  conditions) 
tofiimiriL  Mr.  Thompson  or  the  Gas  Company  with  a  sample  for  the  analysis  of  ^y 
competent  and  disinterested  Chemist  as  umpire. 

Immediately  after  my  notice  appeared  in  your  pages,  it  was  reprinted,  and  made 
fte  8al)j(BCt  of  a  leading  artide  in  one  of  the  Bristol  papers.  The  Gas  Directors 
iseontinenliy  employed  Mr.  Thompson  to  reply  in  long  epistles,  which  (duly  paid 
fcr  as  advertiaements  in  the  local  papers)  endeavoured  to  wash  them  white;  but, 
lbs  I  the  harder  he  scrubbed,  the  dingier  seemed  his  cUents  to  become  1  He  insinur 
ibBd  that  the  analysis  was  not  a  genuine  one,  since  it  was  '*  incredible"  that  the 
omittance  should  not  contain  amnonui.  Now  I  had  not  originally  sought  for  ammonia 
tt  ail^  well  knowing  that  no  more  than  mere  traces  could  possibly  be  present ;  but 
on  reading  his  remarks,  I  examined  the  product  anew,  and  finding  some  ammonia^ 
leraped  up  sufficient  to  determine  its  amount  with  precision. 

28.07  grains  of  the  efflorescence  were  introduced  into  a  capacious  retort,  and 
tailed  for  an;  hour  with  a  luge  ezcesaof  caustio  potass,  the  neck  of  the  retort  being 
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set  sloping  upward,  that  no  drops  of  the  alkaline  liquid  might  be  carried  over.  The 
steam  and  ammonia  were  condensed  in  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  in  a  '^Ure's"  ftye- 
bulb-apparatus  kept  cool.  The  liquid  was  evaporated  to  dryness  with  bichloride  of 
platinum,  and  the  resulting  ammonio-bichloride  washed  with  ether-alcohoL  It 
weighed  1.655  grains,  equivfdent  to  .449  per  cent  of  ammonia  (NHs). 

This  fact  candidly  stated,  Mr.  Thompson  cries,  with  a  yiyacity  almost  feminine, 
<*  There,  you  did  find  ammonia ;  therefore  your  numbers  for  the  oxide  of  copper  and 
sulphuric  acid  must  be  altogether  wrong  !"— nay  more,  he  plainly  asserted  that  the 
analysis  had  never  been  performed  at  all — that  it  was  a  sham — a  mockery  andt 
delusion  which  he  entreated  me  to  disavow.  <'Dr.  Griflin  finds  something  'green* 
on  his  boiler,  and  presuming  it  to  be  sulphate  of  copper,  quietly  copies  a  modified 
formula  of  that  substance."  I  then  pointed  out  that  the  only  cupreous  compound  of 
ammonia  that  could  be  present  was  the  ammonio-sulphate  (NHs,  CUO+NH4  (^ 
SOs),  since  the  loose  pendant  flocculi  of  the  efflorescence,  projecting  within  half  an 
inch  of  the  flame,  are  never  far  below  a  red  heat,  and  indeed  I  have  often  seen  them 
intermittingly  red  hot.  Such  a  temperature  would  drive  off  the  ammonia  from  any 
of  its  known  compounds  with  oxide  of  copper,  and  any  small  quantity  that  the 
deposit  was  found  to  contain  must  have  been  subsequently  absorbed  (together  with 
the  water)  after  the  anhydrous  sulphate  had  fallen  from  the  boiler.  The  following 
table  will  put  in  a  clearer  light  the  per-centage  composition  of  these  varions 
compounds.  The  corroboration  of  all  my  statements  respecting  them  wiU  be  foand 
in  Gmelin's  Handbook  of  Chemistry ,  Cav.  Soc.,  voL  v.,  pp.  425  et  seq. : — 


Ammonio-sulphate 
of  Copper. 

Hvdrated 

Sulphate  of 

Copper. 

Efflorescence. 

Oxide  of  Copper  ... 

Sulphuric  Acid 

Ammonia  

32.65 
32.65 
34.70 

32.52 

32.52 

27.64 

7.32 

32.0 
32.0 

36!o 

32.085 
31.809 

.449 
(not  determined) 

Water 

100.00 

100.00 

100.0 

Thus  fell  to  the  ground  Mr.  Thompson's  brace  of  malignant  insinuations  agamst 
my  scientific  honesty :  the/r«^,  that  I  could  not  fairly  have  performed  the  anidysis, 
because  I  did  not  find  ammonia  ;  the  second^  that  having  subsequently  found  less 
than  half  a  per  cent,  of  that  alkali,  the  numbers  I  gave  for  the  acid  and  oxide  of 
copper  must  have  been  totally  erroneous  1    He  now  coolly  turns  round,  and,  with 
consummate  efirontery,  pretends  {Journal  of  Gas  Lighting,  Not.  11)  that  I  had 
professed  to  find  my  efflorescence  an  ammonfo -sulphate,  containing  27 j^  per  cent,  of 
ammonia  ;  and  that  I  could  never  have  really  performed  the  analysis,  because  that 
compound  could  not  exist  under  the  circumstances  ! !    I  knew  that  too  well  in  the 
first  instance  to  look  for  ammonia  in  the  efflorescence,  as  it  was  no  part  of  my  then 
object  to  estimate  traces  of  extraneous  matters  ;  but  when  Mr.  Thompson  continoei 
that  the  ammonio-sulphate  is  decomposed  even  at  the  temperature  of  the  air,  he  ia 
as  much  at  sea  as  usuid  ;  for  at  a  heat  of  300°,  it  still  retains  17^  per  cent  of 
ammonia,  which  is  only  fully  expelled  at  500°. 

Mr.  Thompson  goes  on  to  say,  that  the  substance  cannot  either  be  the  simple 
sulphate  of  copper,  since  Berzelius  says  that  becomes  anhydrous  at  104°  F.,  when  it 
is  white,  whereas  my  efflorescence  was  green.  In  that  single  sentence  are  no  less  than 
two  misquotations  so  glaring  that  they  must  be  wilful.  My  paper  says  that  the 
efflorescence^is  "  greenish-white"  (that  is,  white  with  a  shade  of  green),  as  we  should 
expect  to  find  it ;  and  so  far  from  Berzelius  stating  that  the  sulphate  of  copper 
becomes  anhydrous  at  104°  F.,  he  distinctly  says  (Traits,  iy.,  159)  that  it  then  loeea 
only  two  out  of  its  five  atoms  of  water.  The  remainder  is  not  expelled  below  460^ 
(Graham).  Now  the  anhydrous  sulphate,  exposed  to  moist  air  for  three  days, 
absorbs  again  the  whole  of  the  five  atoms  of  water  belonging  to  blue  vitriol 
(Gmelin,  v.,  430).  Hence  it  was  not  surprising  that  I  found  the  deposit,  which  had 
lain  on  the  slate  beneath  the  boiler,  not  three  days  only,  but  as  many  months,  to  be 
fully  hydrated.  In  the  words  of  my  original  paper,  **  under  the  influence  of  air  and 
moisture,  it  had  passed  into  the  state  of  hydrous  sulphate."    This  latter  still' 
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remiuned  nearly  wHte,  which  hlue  yitriol  itself  is  in  the  finely  divided  state,  even  on 
mere  grinding  in  a  mortar. 

liCt  us  now  briefly  examine  Mr.  Thompson's  own  statements  in  your  last  number. 
He  says  that  the  ammonia  given  off  from  the  flame  will  always  neutralize  into  a 
harmless  salt  the  acid  simultaneously  evolved.  But,  as  I  have  remarked  elsewhere, 
**  this  will,  if  insisted  on,  place  him  between  the  horns  of  a  fresh  dilemma.  The  pro 
portion  of  sulphur  in  the  gas  and  of  acid  fumes  produced  in  consequence  is  con- 
tinuidly  varying  with  the  nature  of  the  coal  employed ;  not  so,  however,  the  ammonia, 
irhich  is  in  fixed  quantity,  varying  only  according  to  the  method  of  purification 
adopted  in  each  particular  works.  Hence,  if  the  ammonia  present  would  just 
neutralize  the  smallest  amount  of  sulphuric  acid,  it  would  be  insufBcient  for  the 
purpose  when  the  quantity  increased,  and  we  should  then  have  the  unmitigated 
eSbets  of  the  free  acid;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  quantity  of  ammonia  be  always 
taffidently  great  to  neutralize  the  largest  amount  of  acid  producible,  it  must 
generally  be  in  great  excess,  and  ammonia  is  nearly  as  corrosive  to  metals  and  inju- 
rious to  delicate  colours  as  sulphuric  acid  fumes  themselves.  Mr.  Thompson  may 
dioose  whichever  horn  he  deems  to  afford  the  least  objectionable  seat,  but  one  or 
the  other,  by  his  own  showing,  is  inevitable."  Now,  Dr.  Lethcby  has  closely  inves- 
tigated this  matter,  and  in  the  able  report  *'  On  Gas  Supply  "  presented  to  the  Com- 
missioners of  Sewers  of  the  City  of  London  in  May,  1854,  he  gives  us  the  following 
quantitative  results  of  his  analyses,  which  we  may  safely  adopt  as  impartial  and 
trustworthy.  The  following  table  shows  the  amount  in  grains  of  the  ammonia  con- 
tained at  the  time  in  100  cubic  feet  of  each  of  the  varieties  of  gas  named,  with  the 
quantity  of  anhydrous  sulphuric  acid  that  the  combustion  of  the  same  quantity 
would  furnish.  I  have  added  an  additional  column,  to  show  how  much  ammonia 
ought  to  be  present  to  neutralize  that  acid,  as  Mr.  Thompson  pretends  is  the  case  :— 


100  Cubic  Feet  of 

Anhydrous 

Sulphuric  Acid 

produced. 

Ammonia 

required  to 

neutralize  it. 

Ammonia 
present. 

Citv  Cannel  Gas  

8.7 
11.8 
12.4 
13.1 
13.6 
13.9 

3.7 
5.0 
5.3 
5.6 
.5.8 
5.9 

1.0 

3.8 

.5 

.9 

1.8 

.8 

Chartered  (Curtain  Road) . 
Great  Central   

Citv  Comnanv  

Chartered  (Brick  Lane)  ... 
1  Commercial  Company 

Thus,  striking  out  the  second  sample  (where  there  must  have  been  something 

wrong  with  the  purification,  as  the  stop-cocks  and  brass  fittings  would  speedily 

testify),  we  find  in  no  one  instance  sufficient  ammonia  present  in  the  gas  to  neutralize 

fmt'thiird  of  the  acid  thrown  off  from  the  fiame,  and  more  generally  not  one-eighth  or 

me-tenth  of  the  amount,  the  rest  of  the  acid  still  remaining  unmitigated  vitriol.    But 

that  is  not  aU.    Ammonia  is  decomposed  by  a  red  heat;  it  is,  therefore,  highly 

improbable  that  any  appreciable  portion  of  even  the  small  amount  in  the  gas  itself 

should  pass  unaltered  through  an  intensely  hot  fiame,  which  thus  practically  evolves 

sulphuric  acid  alone.   Dr.  I^theby,  in  the  report  cited  above,  gives  many  interesting 

examples  of  the  destruction  of  furniture,  books,  and  even  gutta  percha,  by  the 

emanations  from  the  fiame  of  coal  gas,  but  the  length  to  which  this  letter  has 

extended  precludes  me  from  referring  to  more  that  one  or  two  instances.  Dr.  Chris- 

tiaon,  the  eminent  toxicologist,  confirms  the  well-known  fact  that  plants,  and  even 

Ci4  flowers,  speedily  wither  and  die  in  a  room  in  which  gas  is  burnt;  and  the 

lihrarian  of  ^e  Newcastle  Philosophical  Society  relates  that  a  volume  which  had 

been  missing  fh>m  the  library  for  thirty-six  years  was  quite  sound  in  the  binding  when 

leoovered,  whilst  others,  bound  in  the  same  leather,  which  had  been  only  a  few  years 

€11  the  shelves  exposed  to  the  fumes  of  gas,  had  had  their  backs  so  rotted  that  the 

Wher  *'  could  be  easily  brushed  off  them  with  a  hard  brush."    I  need  hardly  revert 

to  the  positive  manner  in  which  the  eminent  chemists  Faraday,  Brande,  Aikin,  and 

Brout  traced  the  similar  destruction  of  bindings  in  the  library  of  the  Athenaeum 

Club  to  the  same  cause,  as  that  is  now  a  matter  of  chemical  history.   Water  simply 

exposed  for  some  time  to  the  air  of  the  Club  drawing-room,  lighted  with  gas,  absorbed 

ni^caenifree  sulphuric  acid  to  redden  litmus-paper;  and  Dr.  Letheby  has  examined 

the  water  that  condensed  in  the  reservoir  of  the  ventilating  apparatus  suice  attached 
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to  the  gas-burners  there  at  the  soggestioa  of  Professor  Faraday.  He  firandtUs  to 
contain  l^oz.  of  sulphate  of  copper  in  the  pint,  derived  firom  the  actum  of  the  aod 
evolved  hy  the  flame  on  the  copper  pipes;  and  in  this  liquid,  as  inayariatjof 
similar  cupreous  liquids  and  deposits  produced  by  the  combustion  of  gas,  he,  Uke 
mjs€d^  haa  never  found  more  than  ^<  mere  trcuxs"  of  ammonia. 

Now,  as  Mr.  Thompson  states  that  our  Bristol  gas  is  **  as  free  firom  sidtphiir  as  the 
common  coal  gas  of  London,"  it  may  be  well  to  ascertain  what  sort  of  qnali^  te 
himself  assigns  to  that.    According  to  Dr.  Letheby,  he  has  asserted  that  H  seAoa 
contains  less  than  a  thousandth  part  of  its  bulk  of  the  vapour  of  bisulphide  d 
carbon.    The  combustion  of  1,000  cubic  feet  of  such  gas  would  throw  off  into  tiie  air 
of  our  shop  or  room  more  than  half  a  pound  of  the  most  coneetUraied  oil  ofvitnot-m. 
agreeable  assurance  truly !     But  the  fact  is,  he  has  grossly  overstated  tiie  cm 
against  himself  and  clients,  or  coal  gas  would,  ere  now,  have  been  almost  discarded 
firom  in-door  consumption.    Dr.  Letheby  assigns  little  more  than  one-twentietii  part 
as  much  sulphur  to  ordinary  gas ;  yet  even  that  is  sufficient  in  the  long  ran  to  £s- 
colour  every  sort  of  fabric,  rust  metals,  rot  gutta-percha,  and  reduce  leather  (as  on 
books)  to  '*  a  scarcely  coherent  powder,  with  a  powerful  add  taste  I  **    In  iSbB  fine  of 
such  a  mass  of  concurrent  and  irrefragable  testimony,  the  editor  of  The  Jomrndef 
Gas  Lighting  (Sept.  16),  coolly  asserts  "  that  sulphuric  acid  can  never  be  produced  \lf 
t^e  combustion  of  coal  gas,  no  matter  what  quantity  of  sulphur  it  may  contain  or  in 
what  form;"  that  Dr.  Letheby  obtained  it  '^  by  the  cata/^tic  (sic)  action  of  spongf 
platinum,  as  prussio  .acid  may  be  produced  from  mutton  chops  *'  (he  in  reality  con- 
sumed the  gas  at  a  common  burner,  and  generally  condensed  the  products  in  ^ 
vessels),  and  that  *^  my  copper  boiler  evidently  replaced  Dr.  Iietheby's  ball  of  spongy 
platinum  as  a  catalyctic  agent."    These  editorial  remarks  are,  however,  compara- 
tively temperate  in  tone,  and  deal  only  in  errors  of  moderate  proportions. 

Mr.  Thompson  writes  that  the  sulphur  can  be  removed  from  gas  -^  easily  enon^" 
He  doubtless  alludes  to  his  own  experiments,  from  which  he  has  stated,  that  by 
passing  the  gas  over  ignited  lime,  he  destroyed  all  the  bisulphide  of  carbon  ''without 
injury  to  the  illuminating  power."  If  this  statement  be  really  true,  we  may  in- 
dignantly ask  of  gas  companies  dividing  a  dividend  of  ten  per  cent.,  with  a  large 
surplus  beyond  (like  ours  at  Bristol),  wherefore  they  cannot  bring  themselves  to 
incur  a  trifling  extra  expense  to  furnish  a  product  which  (however  inferior  in  some 
respects)  would  at  least  not  destroy  our  goods  and  furniture.  Mr.  Thompson's  ovn 
statements  furnish,  however,  a  partial  response  to  the  query,  for  he  eays  the  giB 
becomes  quite  inodorotts  by  his  treatment  showing  that  the  naphtha  vapours  (the 
main  source  of  the  illuminative  power)  are  completely  decomposed  thereby,  iif  to 
the  risk  of  accident  from  the  escape  of  such  desulphurized  gas,  a  very  slight  sobae- 
quent  naphthalizing  would  impart  sufficient  smell  to  obviate  any  danger. 

Nor  yet,  even  apart  from  the  sulphurous  contamination,  is  common  gas  wdUl  adi^ted 
for  in-door  use.    The  French  are  aware  of  this,  and  I  have  obsemd  that  almoit 
all  the  fancy  shops  in  Paris  are  lighted  with  moderator  lamps.    Its  ^vila  «re^  the 
intolerable  heat  and  large  amount  of  moisture  and  vitiating  carbonic  add  it  prodaDei 
in  proportion  to  the  light.    All  these  drawbacks  arise  from  its  bad  quali^c    The 
valueless  hydrogen  and  carbonic  acid  gases,  and  the  almost  valueless  subcarbursttod 
hydrogen  it  contains,  throw  off  nearly  as  much  heat,  carbonic  acid  and  water  fton 
their  combustion  as  the  oleflant  gas  and  hydrocarbon  vapours  which  alone  ffonaA 
the  light.    Even  the  moisture  is  not  trivial  either  in  amount  or  obnoodouaMtf* 
Forty  argands  wiU  evolve,  at  the  lowest  computation,  two  i^allons  of  water  per 
hour  ;  hence,  in  a  November  evening,  many  large  shops,  fiUed  with  delioate  goMi) 
will  have  the  steam  of  eight  to  ten  gallons  of  water  thrown  into  their  atmoepfaere^  ti 
condense  on  any  cool  surface,  as  we  often  see  it  in  winter,  trickling  down  the  windovi. 
The  deterioration  in  quality  mainly  arises  £rom  pushing  the  distillation  of  tbe  ood 
too  £ur ;  squeezing  out,  so  to  speak,  the  last  traces  of  its  gem;  the  product  after  4b 
seventh  or  eighth  hour  being  almost  non-illuminative.    The  conaomer  euflEbra  doah^ 
inconsequence ;  first,  by  '*  the  inflammation  of  his  (yearly)  hiUs,"  since,  to  obtain te 
required  light,  he  must  burn  so  much  more  of  the  gas  than  would  olberwise  te 
necessary ;  and  secondly,  from  the  destructive  ^ects  to  health  and  property  entailed 
by  the  exaggerated  amount  of  moisture  and  carbonic  acid  produced  inoonaequeiioe. 
The  present  gas  supply  answers  well  enough  for  street  lamps  and  other  lou^  pur- 
poses, but  it  is  .extremely  desirable  .that  a  ;highly  illuminative  and  luni-ealphiirind 
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gas  Bhoald  be  supplied  for  the  use  of  shops,  offices,  and  prirate  houses,  in  which  latter 
its  use  would  soon  become  almost  universal.  Though  such  gas  would  appear  con- 
siflemUly  dearer  than  the  present  at  first  sight,  so  much  less  would  suffice,  that  the 
dlflhmiMie  would  not  in  reality  be  great,  and  would  be  amply  compensated  by  the 
non-deBtraction  of  our  goods  and  chattels. 

One  Twnrd  more,  and  I  hare  done  with  the  subject.  Notwithstanding  the  charge 
made  aipdiist  me,  I  must  repeat  that  I  have  never  entertained  ^  any  personal  feelings 
CTJlHNrfilily "  lofDurds  the  Bristol  Gas  Directorate  in  this  matter.  I  owe  them  neither 
gmdge  juxr  gntitnde.  I  bum  their  gas  (but  solely  in  my  laboratories)  and  pay  their 
UUb  like  ot^  paqi^  To  treat,  as  Mr.  Thompson  does  again  and  again,  my  saying 
that  abeir  sappiy  ^(Uhe  that  of  many  other  companies)  was  not  so  good  as  it  should 
b&  in  the  li|^t  of  .miospersion  on  the  principles  and  moral  characters  of  the  Directors 
indlTidiiaUy,  is  a  pretence  too  absurd  to  need  serious  refutation.  That  the  illuminating 
power  of  the  .gas  has  deteriorated  since  the  reduction  in  price,  is  a  matter  of  notoriety 
in  Brietol,  imd  has  been  repeatedly  dwelt  on  in  the  newspapers ;  and  I  merely  adduced 
a  taeky  -which  I  observed  incidentally,  to  show  that  the  sulphur  contamination 
kiepfe  pace  with  it.  If  Mr.  Thompson  has,  as  he  says,  '<  examined  the  gas  of  the 
Oaaagnay  at  Bristol  on  several  occasions  within  the  last  six  years,  both  before  and 
dnae  ibd  reduction  in  the  price,*'  he  must  have  exhibited  his  usual  amount  of 
js^gBBUUtyy  seeing  that  the  reduction  took  place  from  the  Midsummer  of  1650,  more 
Ihm  WT  years  ago. 

I  am,  Sir,  your  .most  obedient  Servant, 

Ebedebick  W.  Gbiffin,  FIlD. 

Mriaiai  Sahool  qf  ChBrnistrj^  November  21,  1856. 
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BT  B.  H.  PAUIi,  FIlD.,  F.C.B. 

(^Continued  from  page  223.) 

T>Mliiiilliin  of  Iron.— Mr.  Bessemer  has  obtained  a  series  of  patents  for  im- 
profemente  in  the  production  of  iron.  One  of  his  methods  is  to  subject  melted 
erode  iron  to  the  aotbn  of  currents  of  air.  He  purposes*  to  effect  this  by  passing 
tit  through  a  tube  into  the  metal,  contained  either  in  a  ladle  suspended  upon  axes, 
or  upon  the  hearth  of  a  reverberatory  furnace,  or  in  clay  retorts  similfur  to  gas 
Brtovt|,*arin  large  crumbles.  The  iron  is  by  this  means  to  be  decarbonized  and 
nttaiAte  the  extent  required,  and  then  cast  into  ingots  or  any  other  required  form. 

Jkimilmrr  iingthnii  consists  in  exposing  the  liquid  metal,  in  a  finely  divided  state,  to 
Ike  aotion  of  a  rapid  current  of  air.  This  is  to  be  effectedf  either  in  a  series  of 
capola  fonuuseB,  arranged  at  different  levels,  so  that  the  metal  may  be  run  out  of 
one  into  another  through  which  air  is  blown  against  the  falling  shower  of  metal,  or 
h  a  cylindrical  or  spherical  furnace,  mounted  on  horizontal  axes,  which  are  hollow, 
ene  serving  to  admit  the  blast  pipe,  the  other  for  the  introduction  of  fuel  and  the 
noape  of  the  products  of  combustion.  At  the  inside  of  the  furnace  there  are  shelves, 
vliich,  when  the  furnace  is  made  to  rotate  on  its  axis,  serve  to  lift  up  the  liquid 
metal,  and  let  it  fall  again  upon  the  fuel,  so  as  to  expose  a  large  surface  to  the  action 
tftfaeUaet. 
U  IB  also  stated^  that  l^;;the  same  method  cast-steel  or  malleable  bar  iron  mi^  be 

Induced. 
A.  tfaird  method  -is  for  the  direct  conversion  of  crude  iron  into  malleable  iron, 

likhout  the  use  of  fuel    This  is  to  be  effected§  by  forcing  currents  of  air  into 

fifraid  crude  iron,  contained  in  a  suitable  chamber. 
The  appaiatuB  'employed  in  several  experiments  that  have  been  made,  is  IB- 

peieiited  by  -tbe  annexed  drawing. 

•  SpecificatioiL  No.  2768, 1856.  t  Specification,  No.  44, 1856. 

t  Specification,  Ko.  2321, 1855.  §  Specification,  No,  856, 1856. 
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^  is  the  blast  f^imace  for  melting  the  metal ;  B  &e  convertiiig  Teuel  viA  ill 
tnyeresff^  supplied  with  air  through  the  annalar  tuhe  E.  DUfiie  ingot  roa^ 
nulk  in  the  ground,  for  receiving  the  metal  after  the  decarbonizing  opBratiOD  ii  ctn- 
pleted  i  C  a  weighiiig  machine  for  McerUioing  the  quantitiei  of  raw  material  lod 
product. 

The  essential  feature  of  this  inrention  appears  to  consist  in  the  decarbtmlaatka  of 
iron,  by  farcing  through  it  air,  the  oxygen  of  irhich  combines  with  the  cirtM^ 

Sroducmg  such  a  great  increase  of  temperature,  that  the  metal  temajni  liqvii 
luiag  the  operation,  and  that  eren  ibe  decubonized  metal  is  melted,  and  maj  be 
Tua  into  ingote  or  cast  in  moulds. 

Mr.  Uartlen's  patent,*  which  has  been  much  spoken  of  in  connexion  with  lit. 
Bessemer'!  invention,  is  for  porifying  cast  iron,  not  for  producing  mallaalde  inn  i 
and  is  not  intended  to  supersede  puddling,  but  merely  to  supersede  ths  reflDMT 
operation.  His  method  is  to  force  currents  of  ^  or  slcant  through  the  liquid  metu 
as  it  flovs  along  a  gutter  from  the  blast  furnace  into  the  pig  bed. 

•  Sfitdlicatiiin,  24a.  2082,  ISSS. 
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'  Mr.  Martien-has  also  obtained  a  patent*  for  the  application,  in  the  same  manner,  of 
^nurloiUi  gases  and  oxygenous  substances  in  the  decarbonization  and  refining  of  iron. 
:Her^Biirpose8  to  remove  sulphur  by  means  of  chlorine  or  hydrogen  gas  blown  into  the 
'Jiqmd  metal  as  it  flows  from  the  blast  furnace,  or  directly  afterwards.  Silicon  is  to 
be  eepBiated  by  means  of  finely  powdered  oxide  of  manganese  or  oxide  of  zinc  blown 
jnfo.the  liquid  iron  to  the  amount  of  about  3  per  cent. 

:.  The.  decarbonization  of  the  crude  metal  is  to  be  effected  by  blowing  into  it  5  per 
fieBft.of.spatho8e  iron  ore  and.  2  per  cent,  of  clay. 

IOC  Jaooyer  and  Qauthier  f  have  found  that  the  strength  of  iron,  smelted  with 
thb  bet  blast,  :depexids  very  much  upon  tlie  amount  of  carbonate  of  lime  used  in  the 
opemtioD.  Baw  iron  smelted  with  a  charge  that  yielded  a  slag  in  which  the  pro- 
-.portioaof  lime  and  alumma  to  silica  was  Br,  Aio,  had  little  strength,  but  broke 
'Ma^lj,  and  analysis  showed  that  it  contained  3  per  cent,  silicon.  The  large  amount 
of  rilioon  in  raw  iron  smelted  with  the  hot  blast  has  been  ascribed  to  the  easier 
ndnctipn  of  silica  at  the  high  temperature  thus  produced.  But  by  increasing  the 
afciKmnt  of  carbonate  of  lime  in  the  charge,  so  as  to  obtain  a  slag  in  which  the  pro- 
portion of-bases  to  silica  was  Bg,  Aio,  and  using  a  blast  at  the  highest  attainable  tem- 
IJentnvB,  the  iron  produced  had  much  greater  strength,  and  contained  only  1.8  per 
eebl.  riliooQ.  When  the  proportion  of  the  bases  and  silica  in  the  slag  was  B29,  Ai», 
ttC.iioii  contained  only  an  unappreciable  trace  of  silicon,  and  the  strength  was 
infgpmitf^  in  the  proportion  of  45  to  65.  It  would  appear,  therefore,  that  the  inferior 
qudi^  of  iron  smelted  with  the  hot  blast  cannot  be  ascribed  to  the  high  tempera- 
tan^  .fiife  is  owing  ra,ther  to  the  charge  not  being  suitably  proportioned,  and  that 
irlMni  then  is  a  sufficient  amount  of  lime  present  silica  is  not  reduced.  When  the 
awsiibiini  amount  of  lime  was  used,  the  consumption  of  fuel  was  on  Uie  average  6 
per  cent,  greater. 

pr.  Price  and  Mr.  Nicholson  have  obtained  a  patentit  for  a  method  of  producing 
OMtinm  of  great  strengdi,  fit  for  ordnance,  girders,  &c  It  consists  in  melting 
iPgiEihffr  giwy  pig  iron  of  good  quality,  and  the  metal  produced  by  therefineiy 
^^  "VMiy  in  fo^  proportions  as  will  suitably  reduce  the  per-centage  of  silicon.  It  is 
thflfe  by 'tlus  means,  iron  having  the  character  of  charcoal  iron,  may  be  pro- 


ilr.  Sanderson  has  obtained  a  patent§  for  an  improvement  in  refining  iron.  His 
ooneitts  in  mixing  Hie  melted  pig  iron  with  from  0.1  to  0.2  per  cent,  of 
or  chloride  of  iron,  or  some  combination  of  materials  capable  of  evolving 
that  will  combine  with  carbon,  silicon,  aluminium,  sulphur,  phosphorus, 
ftc  and  thereby  facilitate  the  separation  of  such  substances  from  the 
inotiT  '  Hie  operation  is  conducted  in  an  ordinary  reverberatory  furnace,  and  is 
idntinned  for  an  hour.  The  chemical  features  of  this  process,  as  stated  in  the  sped- 
fifMti-r*,  axe  not  altogether  intelligible. 

Cntain  Uchstius  has  obtained  a  patent||  for  a  method  of  producing  cast  steel 
^IjUn  appears  to  compete  with  Mr.  Bessemer's  in  interest  and  importance.  It 
eoUfti  m  melting  granulated  pig  iron  with  about  20  per  cent,  powdered  iron 
tgu,  and  4  per  cent.  clay.  The  operation  is  conducted  in  crucibles,  after  the 
aanner  usoaUy  adopted  for  producing  cast  steel. 

The  essential  feature  of  this  invention  is  the  direct  conversion  of  pig  iron  into 
cast  steel  by  the  decarbonizing  action  of  substances  capable  of  evolving  oxygen. 
The  advantages  of  the  method  are,  a  considerable  saving  of  fuel,  labour,  and  raw 
Biaberial,  inasmuch  as  the  cast  steel  is  produced  by  one  operation  from  pig  iron. 

Tlids  method  has  been  tried  at  the  works  of  the  Northern  Railway  in  France,  and 
vu  found  to  be  stronger  than  ordinary  cast  steel  in  the  proportion  of  ten  to  eight, 
Qd  snitable  for  making  axles.  However,  according  to  the  report  of  M.  Vissocq,^  the 
engineer,  it  did  not  bear  concussion,  and  could  not  be  perfectly  welded.  It  has  sinc» 
mi  stated  that  these  objections  are  not  altogether  well  founded,  and  the  only 
^iBculty  consists  in  procuring  suitable  crucibles  for  the  operation. 

The  working  of  the  method  has  been  submitted  to  investigation  by  a  committee 

.  ivpdnted  Ijy  the  French  ministry,  and  the  report**  states  :— That  the  method  is 

ainple  and  inexpensive,  more  easily  eff'ected  than  the  conversion  of  pig  iron  into  bar 


*  Specification,  No.  820, 1856. 
t  BuOelm  delaSocde  rinduttrie  MirUrale.  t  Specification,  No.  2618, 1 855* 

I  Soedfication,  No.  2653, 1855.  ^  o_„..i:.  .*:..  xt.  o^oa  ,ox« 

1  i%enMme  ZeUunff,  BeUage,  29  Aug.,  1856» 


i  Spedfication,  No.  2653, 1855.  '     jf  Specification/  No.  2189,'  X85e. 

»  A.       .     -.        ....       „.        .-.        ••\Wbntteiir /nSiirtrW;  No.  2076. 
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fraa,  Um  coat  (tf  prodnetiai  not  greaiei  thui  Out  of  tbe  ooimniaaaf  bGaUc^M 
.  Jnto  eutitod;  that  the  qiulity  at  th«  steel  may  be  regulated  at  will ;  tiiat  the  iM 
.  a»T  be  adraDtageoiulj  mbitHated  for  mtJkable  iioc  in  many  cuea,  and  pariiapi 

far  CMt  ileel  of  leoaad  quality,  but  Uist  it  ie  not  likely  to  be  iqipUcalda  to  tluH 

MrnM  for  vbieh  the  bert  caat  Btae!  is  used. 

^e  report  also  guettiooj  the  naveltj  cf  tbe  method,  uid  in  regard  to  tlii*  prf4 
'  acAra  to  tba  pnblidied  ttatementi  of  Reaumur,  Clonet^  Muihet,  HaMenftttta,  whick 

•K  to  the  effect  that  oust  steel  JB  produced  t^  melting  pig  or  icrap  iron  vith  oiidM 

of  iron,  but  did  not  lead  to  any  indoitrial  reanlt    He  conuDioioaen  antiripati-  thit 

fin  method  admiti  oC  being  worked,  but  leave  the  deciiion  of  Uiia  point  to  pnr^ 

exii«Eknee. 
Ur.  Price  «ad  1^.  Nichi^ion  have  alio  obtained  a  patent*  for  tlie  pradoetioa  i 

tamt  ited  ^  melting  togeUier  tbe  piodnot  of  the  TeflDerT-  opecMion  aad  -ti"tT"* 

iMn  In  mltaUe  propartioDi. 

Herevftol  Mlnlnnun  ^annomater.— Meura.  Negretti  an3  e 

Zambn  hate  constructed  a  minimum  thermometer,  fometeorologiod 

iSbtataAiaai,  with  mercury.  It  cousitts  of  a  large  reservoir,  that 
'■will  admit  of  the  tube  in  which  tbe  mercury  rises  and  falll,  being 
'*iride  enoogh  to  receive  a  iteel  needle,  that  asrves  as  an  index.    This 

needle  i«  pohited  at  both  ends,  and  moves  freely  in  the  tubc^  «o  that 
It  Mil  a>  the  mercury  contracts,  but  remain*  sMtionafy  whoi  the 
"temperature  rises,  the  mercury  passing  up  between  Ihe  needle  and 

llie  side  of  the  tnbe.    The  reading  of  ue  temperature  ia  taken  from 

tiie -upper  end  of  the  needle. 

In  order  to  set  the  instroment,  it  is  placed  borizontal,  bo  that  the 

mercury  and  the  needle  pass  into  the  upper  reservoir.    While  tim   , 

thermometer  is  brought  into  its  proper  position  again,  the  needle  li 

l>dd  back  by  a  magnet,  and  then  n^justed,  so  as  to  be  just  in  contact   ! 

■svHh  the  Boercary.  ' 

Tbe  thermometer  has  been  tried  at  several  meteordlD^cal  obeer- 
■  TBtories,  and  ftnmd  to  work  well,  and  fiimish  better  results  than  the 

ilcohol  thermometer  hitherto  used  for  observing  tnJTiimuTii  t 
'  peratures. 

pnrificatUB  of  AleohoL — Ur.  Hyde  has  obtained  a  paientj 

ia  a  method  of  removing  fusel  oi!  and  other. auilogooe  mbstaocea 
;  from  alcohoL  It  consists  in  distilling  the  aloobol  (of  85  or  90  per 
.  canL)  over  about  1}  per  cent,  manguiate  of  potaah  or  soda,  dissolved 
.  in  a  snail  quantity  of  water.    By  this  meani  the  amyl  alcobol  ia 

converted  into  valerianic  add,  and  the  other  oils  imdei^  a  similar 
I  change,  the  acids  peoduced    remaining   combined  wiA  the  alkali 

Jibemted  by  the  decomposition  of  the  mangwut^  while  the  akKibol 
)  does  sot  undergo  conversion  into  acetic  acid  nnlaas  an  eiceMivB 
,.  qpaiiti^  of  matuwoale  is  used,  but  distils  over  pure  and  odourless. 

FreparaUon  of  Styraclne. — Dr.  OiissmanJ  ha*  finnid  thst  tbe 
[  heet  mecbod  of  preparing  styraciae  is  to  macerate  atotax  with  five  or 
.  til  tsmea  its  weight  of  CHostic  soda,  at  a  temperature  not  higbra'  than 
■r'H°  F.,  mitil  the  iuMluble  portion,  consisting  of  ityraciBe,  becomea 
colomless,  then  to  filler,  wash  the  leiidne,  dcry  It,  and  disiolve  la 
'  ahiebcd  or  ether.  If  requiaite,thi«  sedation  is  decoleuriied  l^tneuis 
.  of  charooal,  and  t^  styradne  crystallized.  Tbe  alkaline  Kdntian 
oontMJM  tbe  etyrol,  which  may  be  obtained  bj  distillation,  and  the 
'  daoamie  add,  which  may  be  obtuned  In  tbe  oenal  maonei  ftom 
.  the  lesidne  after  distillotian. 
,  Precipitation  of  Salta  from  BolnHon.— H.  Ifcrgne^e  ha*  oUained  ■  MtCO 
'  lor  a  method  of  separating  salts  from  soluti(»i.  It  consists  In  satua^g  UHnwrid 
'  with  a  gas  in  a  solution  Of  which  the  s«lt  to.  "be  separated  does  not  4iaadv«>  lOt 
•  tbe  separation  of  Qhlorides  of  sodium,  potassium,  smmbniam,1iadnm,  &&,  bjizoSSa6i 
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itU  gM  ti  «Md.    For  Hie  Mpnatioa  of  csrboiude  of  *o3a  m  facrocjiaiJB  of  pota^ 

'  TIh  •olphmtOT  of  Nda  and  potash  and  niott  tidable  alkaline  laUi  yiM  predpitatw 
of  tbe  cotrMpouding  chloride*  when  the  Bolntioiu  aie  aaturated  with  hydrochloild 
Mid  wu.  and  OMuecLoentlr  the  calt  prepared  V  tU*  method  is  tree  fixim  the  deli- 
V  aoch  as  /*iilfi"ffft  of  DUttoesiuiii,  fto,,  irilh  which  it  is  natoitallj 

is  Vfoipoaei  to  wply  thU  metliod  lo  as  to  ntilise  the  hydrochloric  sdd  prodoced 
e  decomposition  of  chloride  of  Bodiam  at  aoda  woriu,  in  which  case  the  l^'dn- 
odo  Acid  aolulion  prodnced  at  the  tome  time  might  be  tuad  for  generatiDg 
orine  in  the  prodncbon  of  hleaehiug  powder.  Or  when  tlii*  cannot  be  eOteted, 
I  MUDS  bTdcooblorio  acid  might  be  made  to  aerre  ahnoit  indeflnitely  for  precopitM 
f  0>»  salt.    This  is  b»  be  efiected  b;  luvijig  two  closed  tanks  connected  bj  a 


_aMtanited  tolatioo  of  h jdrochlonc  ocil  the  other  tlie  solutitm 
if  a^t  t»  be  precipitBt«d.  By  heating  the  former  hydroehlonc  acid  gu  if 
Hl#Hii^*)id  passes  into  the  aolutioD  of  ^U  eCTecting  precipitation  When  the  opera>- 
tm  !■■  been  earned  ao  far  that  hydrochloric  acid  gas  ceaaei  to  be  erolved,  and  a 
iBnte  iolatioD  of  the  gas  distds  over  chloride  of  sodium  is  added  to  the  dilate 
add,  and  by  thu  means  the  erolution  of  the  remsioing  hjdrotdilonc  acid  gas  is 
e&clad.  In  this  way  the  operation  is  rendered  contiouoas  the  precipitation  of  the 
Mlt  from  wflntion  bemg  effected  m  one  or  other  vessel  alternately 

Upon  ttae  same  principle  the  chlorides  of  sodium  or  potasatuin  may  "be  pnnfled  bj 
immeriiaa  In  concentrated  sdution  of  hydrochloric  acid  gem,  tbe  double  chloride  at 
potatsinm  and  magaeslum  being  decomposed,  and  the  chloride  of  magaesiiim 
marated  in  solution. 

very  pore  carbonate  of  soda  may  be  produced  from  crude  sbda  liy  saturating  tiie 
iohiAMi  with  ammtaiiacsl  gas,  the  contaDilaating  substances,  chloride  of  sodioni, 
filirhntr  ot  soda,  lolphoret  of  sodium,  and  caustic  soda,  being  soluble  in  solution  ^ 

^tfM  OOtonrs.— Mr.  Qatty  h»  oUsiied  a  patent*  for  a  method  of  preparing 
l|kt-  aaHoon.  It  aoniisti  in  pcecipitsliag  the  colour  substances  of  sapan  woo^ 
t|frff«^,  fwllhinpiil,  aoertdtroa  harli^  &c-  by  means  of  salts  of  antJjnony,  particularly 
SiUMide. 

>  ttmtm^t^titt  rawfey—ldML— Mr.  Johnson  hi«  obtaiaed  a  pateHtt  for  the 
mIcitiattBadMB'Of  Tcfiueftom  gas  parifleri,  soot,  and  otberiefase  from  chaniod 
n^^Ac,  i^Mt  -aMMsl  duKoal,  and  the  Mlisae  of  pmssiate-isakers  and  blood* 
Ulers,  for  the  production  of  fazocyanidei  and  tfaeir  dcriTatirci.  Tlie  details  of  tfaa 
■eUiods  adopted  «•  not  apecifled- 

T«le«mlxad  OaOvtebcme. — Mr.  Dodge  has  obtained  a  patent^  fbr  a  method  of 
«etUi^  np  Wistfr  scraps  rtt  eaoutdioac.  It  conrists  in  subjecting  the  material  to 
fte  ac^n  of  a  miXtilR  of  alcohol  and  bisulphide  of  carbon  in  a  close  vessel  B7 
Wi  means  the  sci^  are  reduced  to  a  soil  plastic  mas>  that  admits  of  being  worked 
ifttar&WyiiianDef. 
■a^h— Mr.  Thomas  has  <4itained  a  pMentf  fiv  an  improvement  in  the  prepsratini 
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flf  soap.  It  conaiatg  in  adding  to  the  soap  silicate  of  soda  or  potaah,  tOgethwvUb 
milptuit«  of  aoda  or  potash,  in  proportioa  Tsiying  accarding  to  the  ^dof  •()•■ 
required.  The  operation  ii  conducted  in  a  close  Tessel,  faroithed  at  the  ddei  ani 
iMtlooi  with  a  jacket  and  steam-tight  umn'hole  for  diarging. 

Traatment  of  Fata  and  Olla.— U.  Motay  haa  obtiuned  a  patent*  for  a  metiud 
of  treating  fats,  &c.  It  conaiata  in  distilling  the  lime  soaps  obtained  from  the  &l^ 
mining  the  diatillate  with  from  2  to  15  per  cent,  of  potash,  soda,  lime,  or  nug- 
nesia,  and  then  diatilling  again.  By  this  means  PTTOgeooaa  oila  sra  obtaiotd, 
which  are  colourless  liqaid  and  free  fium  acid 

M.  Fontaine  Morean  has  obtained  a  paCentf  for  a  method  of  preparing  fbt  adda 
It  consists  in  digesting  the  fat  with  sulphuric  acid  for  sereial  hours,  at  ■  tempenttan 
of  194°  F.,  with  constant  agitation,  and  afterward*  distiUing  the  &t  a(M  thu 
liberated.  The  method  is  an  application  of  Biaconuot's  ohserrationa  on  tho  actioa 
of  sntphuric  acid  npoo  fats 

Stopper  for  Bot- 
Uea. — Messrs.  Clarke 
and  Austin  have  ob- 
tained a  patent  J  for  an 
improTement  in  stop- 
vtag  bottles,  jaih,  &c. 
The  cap  and  stopper 
are  represented  by  the 
drawing,  and  consist  of 
a  collar  of  metal  or 
caoutchouc  fixed  to  the 
neck  of  the  bottle,  and 
elongated  at  one  side 
to  form  a  spout,  which 
is  closed  air  tight  b^ 
means  of  a  conical  plug 
attached  to  the  end  (if 
S  lever  acted  upon  by 
a  spring,  itbicli  keep* 
the  plug  in  its  place. 
The  plug  is  lused  by 
pTCBsing  upon  the  end 


NOTE  ON  WOOD  OIL. 

sr  v.  aniBODBT.{ 

Tbib  conous  Indian  prodoction,  named  by  tiie  Eaglish  Wood  Oil  or  Ourjwi  BAm, 

has  already  formed  the  snt^ectof  two  notices  publi^ed  ia  the  Pharmaeeutic^Jm'tti 

and  Tranaaetioia,  bj  Messrs.  Charles  Lowejl  and  Daniel  Haobury.f 

Ur.  Lowe,  irbo  knew  merely  that  this  resinous  liquid  is  extracted  in  &>dla  fHn 
incisions  made  in  a  tre^  considered  it  Balsam  of  Copaiba  rendered  turbid  t^a 
greenish  reain  suspended  in  it.  [He  fbund  that]  the  filtered  balsam  formed  a  kn** 
transparent  liqnid,  which  vieldea  by  distillation  as  fbllows: 

EsaentidOU 65 

[Bard]  Beiin 34 

Acetio  Add  and  Water 1 

100 
According  to  Vx.  Lowe,  the  volatile  oil  possesses  all  the  characters  of  that  at 

*  SpeciScitian,  No.  2666,  I8S6. 
t  Spwdflcaldon.  "So.  S6S6, 18ES.  }  Spe>^ficatii»,  No.  Ufi,  18t>& 

SJiiinuU  dt  Phannaaa  tt  dt  CMmu,  Sept,  18E6,  pp.  189—193. 
i'Aaw..f«wm',vci.xiT.,p.GS.  ^  PJtorM.  JMna,nLxr,p.tfL 
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copaiba;  and  the  **kard  resin/*  which  he  regards  as  pore  Copaiyid  Acid,  exempt' 
from  the  *'sqft  resin"  which,  according  to  him,  exists  in  the  greater  part  of  the 
copaiba  of  commerce,  appears  to  him  indicative  of  superiority  as  a  medicine.  I. 
must  acknowledge  that  I  but  ill  comprehend  this  conclusion,  and  that  I  am  the  less 
eoDYinced  of  the  identity  of  the  hard  resin  with  copaivic  acid,  since  Mr.  Lowe  has, 
recognized  in  the  new  resinous  balsam  the  singular  property  of  becoming  solid  when^ 
exposed  in  a  closed  vessel,  to  a  temperature  of  230®  F,  Copaiba  presents  no  similar 
phenomenon. 

I  find  stated  moreover  this  difference,  viz.,  that  the  new  balsam  distilled  with  the 
addition  of  a  small  quantity  of  an  oxidizing  agent,  as  chlorine,  hypo-chlorite  of  lime, 
or  bichromate  of  potash,  yields  an  essential  oil  of  a  fine  blue,  whilst  ordinary  copaiba 
containing  **8oft  resin*'  (I  still  scarcely  understand),  affords  hardly  any  coloured 
essential  oiL  The  notice  concludes  with  pointing  out  a  possible  sophistication  which, 
appears  to  me  little  to  be  feared ;  it  is,  that  cold  sulphuric  acid  produces  with  copaiba 
a  purple  colouration  similar  to  that  obtained  with  cod-liver  oil,  so  that,  as  the  author 
supposes,  dishonest  })ersons  might  substitute  for  the  latter,  a  mixture  of  olive  oil  or 
of  some  other  fatty  oil,  mixed  with  a  small  proportion  of  copaiba. 

Mr.  D.  Hanbury  informs  us  in  his  notice,  that  Wood  Oil  is  extracted  from  Diptero^ 
carjnu  turhinatus  by  a  very  peculiar  process,  which  I  will  state  in  a  few  woxds,  in. 
order  the  better  to  show  the  nature  of  the  product.  To  obtain  the  oil,  a  large  in- 
ciskm  is  miade  in  the  trunk  of  the  tree  at  about  30  inches  from  the  ground,  on  wMch 
a  lire  Is  lighted  and  kept  up  until  the  incision  is  charred:  soon  after  this,  the  liquid 
1iQgiiMi.tO  flow.  It  is  conducted  by  a  little  trough  into  a  vessel  placed  to  receive  it. 
V^Mb  average  produce  of  one  of  the  better  trees  in  a  single  season,  is  30  gallons.: 
Boitali^  [from  whom  this  account  is  taken*]  adds  that  Wood  Oil  is  also  produced 
rpu8  incanits,  D,  alatusy  and  D,  costatus.    The  first  of  these  three  is  re-. 


to  jSeid  the  best  sort,  and  in  the  greatest  quantity. 
rWcod  C 


^^iworww  ^^v««  Oil  which  forms  the  subject  of  Mr.  Hanbury 's  notice  has  been  imported 
Sklvge  quantity  from  Moulmein  in  Burmah:  when  filtered,  it  is  a  transparent  liquid 
ft"  tf  iomewhat  dark  brown  when  seen  by  transmitted  light,  but  appearing  opaque 
■nA  of  an  obscure  green  if  viewed  by  reflected  light.  It  possesses  therefore,  in  a  very 
marked  degree,  the  dichroism  observable  in  all  resin-oils  obtained  by  the  action  of 
fire.  I  particudarly  notice  this  character  which  determines  the  nature  of  Wood  Oil, 
and  shows  that  it  is  not  simply  a  natural  product  like  Copaiba;  but  that  it  is  in  part 
tiie  result  of  a  liquid  modification  of  the  Dipteroccu-pus  resin,  effected  by  the  agenoy 
of  heat.  This  Moulmein  Wood  Oil  is  of  somewhat  greater  consistence  than  Olive 
Oil;  it  has  a  sp.  gr.  of  .964,  and  possesses  an  odour  and  taste  very  analogous  to  those 
of  copaiba.  It  dissolves  in  twice  its  weight  of  absolute  alcohol,  with  the  exception 
of  a  minute  residue  which  is  deposited  upon  repose. 

But  the  most  curious  property  of  this  oil,  already  recognized  by  Mr.  Lowe,  and 

afresh  observed  by  Mr.  Hanbury,  is  that  of  solidifying  when  heated  in  a  closed  vial 

to  266^  F. ;  at  this  temperature  the  oil  becomes  turbid  and  so  gelatinous,  that  it  is 

not  displaced  upon  the  inversion  of  the  vial.    After  cooling,  the  solidification  is  yet 

Bore  perfect ;  but  a  gentle  warmth,  assisted  by  slight  agitation,  restore  its  former 

liquidity.    Mr.  Lowe  has  given  the  temperature  of  230°  E.  for  the  solidification  of 

tne  oil:  I  suppose  that  the  different  temperatures  noted  by  these  two  observers,  may 

be  accounted  for  by  some  difference  in  the  liquids  on  which  they  operated;  for  as  the 

lorks  of  copaiba  furnished  by  different  species  of  American  CopaifercB  and  the  tur- 

{entines  by  various  pines  and  firs,  are  not  identical,  so  we  may  reasonably  conclude 

that  the  Wood  Oils  yielded  by  various  species  of  Dipterocarpus  are  not  absolutely 

timilar ;  the  greater  or  less  degree  of  heat  to  which  the  oil  has  been  subjected  in  the 

piocess  of  extraction,  may  also  cause  a  variation  in  the  properties  of  the  productf 

What  I  assert  here  is  not  a  matter  of  supposition,  but  at  present  of  certainty.  At 
the  Uniyersal  Exhibition  of  1855,  there  were  two  samples  of  Wood  Oil,  the  one  sent 
from  Canara,  the  other  from  Tenasserim.  One  of  these  samples  (I  do  not  know  which), 
^osed  in  a  small  white  earthen  pot,  which  in  fineness  of  paste  was  midway  between 

•  flora  Indica  (ed.  Carey),  vol.  ii.,  p.  613. 

t  [Note  by  Mr.  Hanbary.J— M.  Guibourt*8  remarks  are  doubtless  just:  but  my  observation 
^merely  to  the  effect  that  the  phenomenon  of  solidification  was  more  strikingly  produced, 
^en  the  temperature  of  the  Wood  Oil  was  raised  to  266^  F.,  instead  of  to  230®  F.,  as  mentioned 
»7Mr.Lowc-— D.H. 


tS4-  Oil»  OV  COVTON  «ftB0. 

0loae-irare  and  pbreelain,  bad  been  giren  by  Dr.  Boyle  to  M*  Wieu^  Iht 
of  the  intemationai  jury  who  had  been  eonmrissioBed  to  report  iQ>mi  the  bNtafloi 
and  petroleum  forwarded  to  the  Exhibition.    M.  Delesae  not  ftadteg  it  to  ba  wM* 
Iw  waa  aofikmg,  sent  me  the  specimen,  which  I  judged  at  o&ee  moot  bo  the  aar 
oopaiba  anaoaneed  by  Mr.  Lowe*    In  fact,  it  approached  much  nearer  to  thobalini' 
eGtamined  by  Mr.  Lowe  than  that  which  has  been  presented  to  me  by  Ibv  fisnbvy. 

The  Wood  Oil  of  Mr.  Hanbury  has  almost  the  liquidity  of  CHiTe  Oilf  hM  jn  ^ 
the  light  of  the  sun,  it  is  seen  to  be  perfectly  transparent,  and  of  the  coloor  of  cuari^ 
Malaga  wine:  seen  by  reflected  light,  it  appears  opaque,  and  of  an  Are  gietn. 
With  ammonia  and  magnesia,  it  behaves  in  a  yery  diflisrent  manner  from  OopaibSr^ 
Mixed  witll  liquid  ammonia  of  22^  B.,  in  the  proportion  by  weight  of  6  puti  of 
Wood  Oil  to  2  parts  of  alkali,  it  immediatdy  foma  aft  opaque  and  fory 
mixture,  which  does  not  alter  by  keephig. 

It  does  not  solidify  upon  the  addition  of  a  sixteenth  of  its  weight  of  cateiiieA 
nesia,  uid  the  two  bodies  separate  upon  repose. 

The  Wood  Oil  of  M.  Delesse  has  the  appearance  of  a  thick  and  iliglitly  gelotiaov 
liquid.  After  having  deposited  a  small  quantity  of  green  resin  which  waa  aua^tnied 
in  it,  it  became  almost  transparent;  placed  between  the  eye  and  the  sun,  it  is  seen 
to  be  of  a  pure  deep  red:  viewed  by  reflexion^  it  still  appears  red,  but  turbid,  lait 
resembles  a  liquid  in  which  finely-powdered  Cochineal  might  be  snapcnded.  Pit 
oomplimentary  colour  of  red  is  not  therefbre  apparent  by  this  means,  bat  it  beoooMO 
manifest  when,  after  agitation,  a  thin  layer  of  liquid  covers  the  upper  riidea  oMfcr 
bottle.  Then,  in  whatever  way  we  look  at  this  thin  layer,  it  aj^ears  of  a  beooliiiii 
gnen  hue* 

This  same  green  colour  appears  again  and  remains,  when,  after  hawiag  iXtmtfm 
the  Wood  Oil  in  alcohol,  the  solution  is  left  to  spontaneous  evi^rstioii:  OMWif 
then  see  towards  the  upper  part  of  the  capsule,  between  iihe  portions  of  green  SHiif 
white,  starry  tufts  which  are  due  to  a  peculiar  principle,  the  ftiture  oxamfaMtioa  of 
which  I  leave  to  those  who  have  a  larger  quantity  of  itie  liquid  at  tiielr  dispossl 
As  to  the  resin,  it  has  acquired  a  permanent  green  hue,  which  is  also  perceptB^eio 
the  dry  resin  which  remains  after  the  Wood  Oil  has  been  boiled  fi»r  a  conaideMkiS 
time  with  water.  This  green  colour,  which  is  that  also  of  the  beautifol  Finey  BsiiB 
(JYateria  Indka  L.)  that  was  shown  at  the  Exhibition,  establishes  a  point  of  rdatien 
between  two  products  originating  in  trees  belonging  to  the  same  family,  that  of  tfei 
JMpierocarpece,  But  there  the  resemblance  stops,  for  the  resin  of  Vateria  Mdkaif 
insoluble  in  alcohol,  and  very  imperfectly  so  in  ether,  whilst  the  green  ream  of  Wood 
OH  is  easily  soluble  in  either  of  these  menstrua.  Finally,  the  Wood  Oil  of  the  fti' 
hibition  behaves  as  Copaiba,  when  treated  with  ammonia  or  calcined  magBOiia> 
With  one  sixteenth  of  calcined  magnesia  it  very  speedily  solidifies,  and  a  miiMiif 
it  with  ammonia  becomes  liquid,  and  almost  transparent,  after  an  instant  of  opoett^. 

I  am  far  from  concluding  with  Mr.  Lowe,  that  the  two  Oleo-resinous  bodies  [€^ 
paiba  and  Wood  Oil]  are  chemically  identical;  but  as  regards  their  employmcBit  ia 
medicine,  I  think,  as  in  the  case  of  bodies  of  analogous  composition,  auch  aatvpc** 


tines  and  balsams,  liquid  or  solid,  all  their  vegetable  components  may  be  of 
remedy  for  a  catarrhal  condition  of  the  mucous  membranes.  I  may  remark,  in  etn- 
dusion,  that  Mr.  Banbury's  Wood  Oil,  and  that  firom  the  Exhibition,  ha^  pnMV 
not  been  extracted  by  a  similar  process.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  former  has  bsn 
obtained  by  the  action  of  fire  in  the  manner  described  by  Roxburgh ;  the  latter  iMi 
doubtless  been  obtained  without  the  intervention  of  this  agent,  for  I  do  not  find  ia  if 
the  indication  which  characterizes  oils  that  are  the  result  c^  the  action  of  file  vfi^ 
vesins. 


OIL  OF  COTTON  SEED  AND  OIL  OF  PIGNUT  HICKOBT. 

BT  KB.  WATNE. 

The  manu&cture  of  oil  from  cotton  seed  is  not  a  novelty;  a  small  quantify  htf 
been  made  at  the  South  for  some  years  past;  lately,  however,  the  demand  fortobn- 
cators  has  turned  the  attention  of  many  to  the  cotton  seed  (immense  quantities  of 
which  are  allowed  to  rot,  or  used  only  as  manure  upon  the  cotton  tkAdm  of  tho  Soolh} 
as  a  material  firom  which  large  quantities  of  oil  might  bo  profitably  -    -     * 
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At  New  OrleiD*  I  have  been,  infonned  that  a  ^uantitj  of  tiib  oil  kar  been  of  late 
produced,  a  sample  of  which  I  have  seen.  It  was  a  very  bland,  ligh^  coloured  oil, 
said  to  be  made  by  steaming  the  seeds  and  cdUectiDg  the  oil  by  sfeimmitig  it  taaia 
tibemr&ceof  the  water.    I  cannot  vouch  Cmt  the  correctness  of  the  above  fffoeesfc 

In  Cincinnati  some  of  the  oil  millers  have  made  the  attempt  ef  pressing  eotton 
•eed  lor  the  oil,  but  the  experiments  so  far,  I  believe,  have  bran  unsatisfaetory^  bot^ 
ia  regard  to  the  quality  of  the  oil  obtained  and  in  the  cost  of  it. 

The  €B^  to  be  made  profitably,  should  either  be  manufactured  in  the  viefadty  of 
tha  cotton  plantation,— as  the  seeds  irom  the  attached  fibre  are  bulfcy*  and  the  osat 
of  transportation  an  item,— or  the  seed  should  be  hulled  at  the  spot  and  sbippai  f . 
the  place  where  it  is  to  be  pressed  in  that  condition,  as  it  requires  three  or  four 
bushds  of  seed  in  the  wool  to  produce  one  bushd  of  hulled  seed  ready  for  the  milL 

The  oil  as  it  runs  from  the  press  is  of  a  very  dark  red  colour.  After  standing 
•ome  time  it  deposits  a  portion  of  the  louring  matter,  also  a  portion  of  a  semi-solid 
fiU;  and  in  cold  weather  this  is  deposited  to  a  large  extent;  and  is  only  partially 
taken  up  upon  increase  of  temperature.  The  colour  of  the  oil  obtained  by  pressure 
is  one  great  objection  to  its  general  use,  and  is  very  diflleult  to  remove;  in  bleach- 
ing it^at  least  ten  or  fifteen  per  cent  of  the  oil  is  lost^  a  portion  of  which  may  be  re- 
oorexedy  and  used  in  the  manufacture  of  soap,  ibr  whicdi  purpose  cotton  seed  oil  ia  > 
better  adapted  than  for  any  other  purpose.  It  is  a  drying  oil,  consequently  not  fi^ 
tat  lubricating,  and  when  burnt  gives  a  smoky  flame,  and  fbrms  rapidly  a  crust  upoit 
the  wick.  Others  say  that  it  answers  for  both  purposes;  but  all  I  have  met  with, 
Vfoa  being  used  practically  for  lubricating  or  burning,  gave  unsatisfaetesy  resulta. . 

A  very  good  soap  is  made  from  it  in  New  Orleans  for  common  purposes  :  bat  I 
ttink  that  a  soap  in  every  respect  equal  to  the  imported  Castile  could  becheapiy 
nMdewithit. 

The  dark  colour  of  the  oil  obtained  by  pressure  is  due  to  the  presence  of  a  dariL 
fMJnons  substance,  presenting  itself  in  small  dots  throughout  the  seed.    These  may  ; 
mdily  be  seen  by  examining  a  section  of  the  seed  with  a  lens,  or  even  the  naked-eye* . 

The  hull  and  attached  fibre  are  useful  for  paper  stock :  and  the  cake  left  after  the 
eitmctioo  of  the  oil  is  nearly  as  viduable  a  food  for  cattle  as  that  of  linseed. 

-lir.  Wayne  also  called  attention  to  a  sample  of  the 

OIL   OF   PIGNUT  HICKORY, 

of  which  he  gave  the  following  account : 

TSie  Ccaraya  pifrctna,  commonly  known  as  the  pignut  hickory,  is  a  forest  tree  of 
wide  nnge  in  North  America.  This  tree  produces  a  nut  which  contains  a  very^ 
oleaginous  kernel,  between  which  and  the  shell,  and  the  lobes  of  the  kernel,  a  corky 
matter  of  a  very  astringent  taste  is  deposited.  The  nut  in  consequence  is  not  e^ble, 
bst  yields  by  crushing  and  pressure  a  light  yellow  coloured  oil,  possessing  a  bland, 
dlgm]|y  astringent  taste;  the  astringent  taste  is  due  to  the  accidental  presence  of  a 
tnioe  of  the  astringent  matter  mentioned,  which  might  easily  be  removed,  and  then 
it  would  be  equal  for  many  purposes  of  the  pharmaceutist  to  the  best  olive  oil. 

This  oil  has  been  fbr  several  years  past  an  article  of  commerce  in  Ohio,  the  market 
trine  of  whidi  ranges  flrom  $1  to  $1.25  per  gallon,  and  the  supply  of  late  has  not 
been  equal  to  the  demand. 

It  is  very  rich  in  olein,  and  remains  consequently  fluid  at  a  much  lower  tempera- 
tare  than  most  fixed  animal  and  vegetable  oils.  During  the  extreme  cold  of  last 
winter  in  Cincinnati,  where  sperm  and  other  oils  were  in  a  lolid  condition,  this  oil 
thickened,  but  could  be  readily  drawn  from  the  vessel  containing  it. 

Aa  ahibricator  it  is  said  by  those  who  have  used  it  to  be  equal  to  sperm  oil,  and 
ftr  the  purposes  of  illuminating  not  inferior. 

The  value  and  extensive  demand  at  present  for  oils  for  lubricating  and  other  pur- 
poses, should  attract  attention  to  the  production  of  oil  from  tliis  nut,  thous^ds 
of  bushds  of  which  are  allowed  yearly  to  fall  to  the  ground  and  rot,  which 
if  collected  and  the  oil  extracted,  would  cut  off  the  necessary  importation  of  a  large 
aiount  of  oils,  such  as  the  rape,  olive,  &c,  and  pay  a  handsome  remunerating  proflt 
to  Hbe  maker.  I  have  been  informed  by  tliose  who  make  it  in  Ohio,  that  the  yield 
pwbwshdisoneandahalfgaJlons,  and  that  they  purchase  the  nuts,  through  the 
ooiinti7,  of  the  store-keepers  fbr  50  cents  the  hvLsheh— Proceedings  of  the  Amaieaji 
JPiarmaeeuikxU  Asaociatum, 
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lODURETTED  GLYCERINE  IN  SKIN  DISEASES. 

.  This  preparation  is  recommended  by  Dr.  Gage»  of  New  Hampshire^  and  is  made 
by  dissolying  one  part  of  iodide  of  potassium  in  two  parts  of  glycerin^  and  taming' 
this  liquid  upon  one  part  of  iodine,  which  is  thus  completdy  dissolved.  This 
solution  has  the  advantage  over  alcoholic  solutions  of  not  drying.  By  this  meani 
the  surfaces  to  which  it  is  applied  remain  supple,  and  the  action  and  absorption  of 
the  iodine  remain  for  a  long  time.  In  employing  it,  the  diseased  parts  to  which  the 
solution  has  been  applied,  are  covered  by  paper  of  gutta  percha,  to  prevent 
evaporation  of  the  iodine. 


ON  LIQUID AMBAR  STYRACIFLUA. 

BT  CHARLES  W.  WBIGHT,  U.D., 

Professor  of  Chemistry  in  the  Kentucky  School  of  Medicine. 

LiQumAMBAR  Sttraciplua,  commonly  called  aweet-gum,  is  indigenous  to  nearly 
every  part  of  the  United  States,  and  constitutes  one  of  our  largest  forest  trees. 
When  an  incision  is  made  through  the  bark  of  this  tree,  a  resinous  juice  ezudej^ 
which  possesses  an  agreeable  balsamic  odour.    When  this  substance  first  exude^  it  - 
is  of  the  consistence  of  turpentine,  and  possesses  a  stronger  smell  in  that  condition ' 
than  it  does  after  it  has  become  resinified.    Contrary  to  the  statements  made  hy  - 
Wood  and  Bache  in  their  Dispensatory,  this  tree  furnishes  a  considerable  quantity  of 
resin  in  the  Middle  States,  particularly  in  the  States  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Ken-- 
tucky,  bordering  on  the  Ohio  Iliver.    It  is  annually  collected  in  those  States,  sud 
sold  under  the  name  of  gum-wcLx,    It  is  a  much  more  agreeable  masticatory  than  the 
spruce-gum,  and  is  chewed  in  the  West  by  ne»rly  all  classes.    By  proper  incisioDi) 
one  tree  will  yield  annually  about  three  pounds  of  the  resin. 

The  chemical  composition  of  the  specimens  collected  in  this  latitude  correspond 
with  that  given  by  M.  Bonastre,  of  specimens  gathered  elsewhere,  viz.:  benzoic  acid, ' 
a  volatile  oil,  a  semi- concrete  substance  separated  by  distillation  and  ether,  an  oleo- 
resin,  a  principle  insoluble  in  water  and  cold  alcohol,  termed  styracine.    The  bark  of 
the  tree  contains  tannic  and  gallic  acids,  to  which  its  astriugency  is  due. 

What  I  wish  more  particularly  to  call  attention  to  is  the  employment  of  a  symp- 
of  the  bark  of  this  tree,  in  diarrhoea  and  dysentery,  and  more  especially  the 
diarrhoea  which  is  so  prevalent  among  children  during  the  summer  months  in  tha 
Middle  States,  and  which  frequently  terminates  in  cholera  infantum. 

The  best  formula  for  the  preparation  of  this  syrup  is  that  given  in  the  UinUi 
States  Pharmacopceia,  for  the  preparation  of  the  syrup  of  wild-cherry  bark,  of  which 
the  following  is  a  copy,  the  sweet-gum  bark  being  substituted  for  the  wild-cheny 
bark: — 

•'  Take  of  sweet-gum  bark,  in  coarse  powder,  five  ounces  ;  sugar  (refined),  two 
pounds  ;  water,  a  sufficient  quantity.  Moisten  the  bark  thoroughly  with  water,  let 
it  stand  for  twenty -four  hours  in  a  close  vessel,  then  transfer  it  to  a  percolator,  and 
pour  water  upon  it  gradually  until  a  pint  of  filtered  liquor  is  obtained.  To  this  add 
the  sugar  in  a  bottle,  and  agitate  occasionally  until  it  is  dissolved.*' 

The  dose  of  this  syrup  for  an  adult  is  about  one  fluid  ounce,  to  be  given  at  eveiy 
operation,  as  long  as  the  operations  continue  to  recur  too  frequently. 

One  advantage  which  this  medicine  possesses  over  most  astringent  preparatioDfli 
is  that  of  havinp  an  exceedingly  pleasant  taste,  and  of  being  retained  by  an  irritablo 
stomach  when  almost  every  other  substance  is  rejected.  Children  never  object  to  K 
on  the  score  of  bad  taste.  The  resinous  and  volatile  bodies  which  it  contains  no 
doubt  enhance  its  value.  My  brother,  Dr.  J.  F.  Wright,  of  Columbus,  Indiana,  has 
employed  this  preparation  for  the  past  three  years  in  a  great  number  of  cases,  witii 
the  most  satisfactory  results.  He  prefers  it  to  any  other  article  where  there  is  in 
indication  for  astringent  medication  in  the  class  of  diseases  before  referred  ta  In 
the  bowel  complaints  of  children  it  has  a  decided  advantage  over  all  preparations 
cpntainlng  opium,  and  I  am  always  pleased  with  the  happy  results  which  follow  its 
employment  in  that  class  of  patients.— .^^r/can  Journal  of  the  Medical 
July,  1856. 
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FLORroA  INDIGO. 

Inbioo  was  formerly-  cultivated  in  Florida,  for  which  the  climate  and  soil  is  well 
idapted.  It  grows  wild  upon  the  harrens  in  almost  every  portion  of  the  Peninsula. 
BVIien  caltivated  by  the  English  in  this  country,  the  indigo  of  Florida  was  considered 
n  the  London  market  superior  to  all  others,  except  that  of  Caraccas.  The  manner 
>f  Gultivating  and  manufacturing  advantageously  is  as  follows  : — 

The  seed,  which  is  very  smalU  is  soaked  for  some  twelve  hours,  then  mixed  with 

ishes  or  sand,  and  sown  in  drill  rows,  about  eighteen  inches  apart.    The  time  for.' 

lowing  in  Florida  is  from  the  middle  of  March  to  the  first  of  AprlL    When  the 

fowag  plant  makes  its  appearance,  it  resembles  white  clover,  and  must  be  carefully 

ireeded,  and  the  earth  kept  loosed  about  its  roots.    Three  weedings  are  sufBcient  to ' 

3arry  it  up  to  the  first  cutting,  which  commences  when  the  plant  begins  to  bloom, 

say  about  the  first  of  July.    The  plant  is  so  easily  injured  by  the  sun  after  it  is 

[dncked,  that  the  cuttings  should  be  in  the  afternoon.    As  fast  as  it  is  cut,  which  is 

clone  by  a  sickle,  it  is  carried  to  a  vat  called  the  steeper.    This  vat  is  made  of  plank, 

is  water-tight,  and  varies  in  size  according  to  the  extent  of  the  operations  of  the 

planter.    The  steeper  is  filled  with  cuttings  immersed  in  w ater.    Planks  with  weights 

upon  them  are  then  placed  on  top  to  keep  the  cuttings  beneath  the  water.    In  this 

state  steeping  is  continued  for  about  ten  hours  or  less,  according  to  the  temperature 

of  the  water.    Wlien  the  water  assumes  an  olive  colour,  it  is  drawn  into  the 

''beater,"  another  vat  placed  alongside  and  beneath  the  steeper,  and  connected  by  a 

tc^,  and  fastened  with  a  valve  or  spigot.    The  liquid  is  now  churned  by  hand  or 

with  madiinery,  until  it  becomes  lighter  in  colour,  and  a  blue  fecula  begins  to  make 

its  appearance.    From  time  to  time  lime-water  is  thrown  into  the  beater  during  the 

**  churning."    After  the  fecula  spoken  of  distinctly  appears,  the  water  Is  suffered  to 

lemain  about  four  hours  for  the  indigo  to  settle.    It  is  then  drawn  off,  the  sediment 

pisoed  in  bags,  and  hung  up  to  drain.    When  drained  sufficiently,  it  is  placed  in 

boxes  to  dry,  under  gentle  pressure  ;  and  when  dried  firm,  it  is  cut  up  into  square 

cakes  and  placed  in  the  shade  to  become  completely  dried  by  evaporation.    The 

shorter  the  steeping  and  the  less  the  beating,  the  lighter  will  be  the  colour  of  the 

indigo.    The  indigo  plant  will  yield  two  or  three  cuttings  a  season,  and  one  hand 

▼ill  cultivate  about  three  acres,  the  result  being  from  1 75  to  200  lbs.  of  the  article. 

TJnlike  sugar-cane  or  corn,  the  indigo  requires  no  expensive  machinery.    Where  it 

is  made  only  for  domestic  use,  barrels  are  used  for  steeping  and  beating. — Florida- 

Nods  and  American  Journal  of  Pharmacy, 

ELECTRO-CHEMICAL   ENGRAVING. 

K.  DsRiNCENzi,  a  French  inventor,  has  spent  some  years  in  the  development  of 
sn  ingenious  plan  of  producing  relief  printing  plates  by  an  electro-chemical  process. 
The  metal  he  employs  is  zinc,  in  thin  sheets,  which  are  grained  with  sifted  sand,  and . 
the  design  is  made  upon  them  with  lithographic  ink  and  pen.  When  the  design  is 
^hed,  it  is  prepared  as  if  for  the  lithographic  press.  For  this  purpose,  the  plate 
ii|)langed  into  a  decoction  of  nut-galls  for  a  minute.  It  is  washed  in  pure  water,. 
ud  gammed  with  a  weak  solution  of  gum-arabic.  The  plate  is  moistened  with  a 
■poDge,  the  design  touched  with  essence  of  turpentine,  and  a  lithographic  cylinder 
OMt^  with  a  varnish  rolled  over  the  surface.  This  varnish  covers  exactly  all  the 
Ihies  made  by  the  designer.  The  varnish  should  have  the  following  qualities: — 1st, 
of  not  altering  the  design;  2nd,  of  adhering  strongly  to  the  plate;  3rd,  of  not  being 
attacked  by  the  chemical  agents  used  to  engrave  it.  The  varnish  knovm  in  England 
tt  Bnauwich  Black,  mixed  with  oil  of  lavender,  is  preferable  to  all  others.  It  is 
composed  of  asphalte  varnish,  linseed  oil  boiled  with  litharge,  and  turpentine.  When 
the  Tsmish  is  dry,  the  zinc  plate  is  put  in  connexion  with  a  plate  of  copper,  at  a 
^•stance  cf  one-fifth  of  an  inch,  and  plunged  into  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  zinc, 
Ottldng  fifteen  degrees;  thus  a  voltaic  couple  is  formed,  and  the  sulphuric  acid 
^UMlves  aU  the  uncovered  parts  of  the  zinc  More  or  less  depth  is  given  to  the 
^i^ving,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  design.  Pencil  drawings  are  generally 
engraved  in  four  or  ^re  minutes,  x>en  drawings  in  from  seven  to  ten  minutes.  The 
mlphate  of  copper  produces  no  alteration  in  the  most  delicate  lines,  and  does  not 
*^ck  the  varnish.  This  mode  of  engraving  may  be  applied  to  any  other  process  by 
^Inch  a  design  is  reproduced.  The  (Rawing  may  be  made  upon  paper,  and  trans, 
lened  upon  the  plates.    Impressions  from  lithographic  stones,  from  copper,  or  steely 
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may  be  transferred.  Graying  toolf  may  alio  be  used  as  well  upon  the  zinc  as  upon 
litbograidiic  stones,  £w  the  furpose  of  prodvcing  a  flat  shade.  Thia  p«oaes»1s 
equally  applicaUe  to  printing  type.  It  is  soffieient  to  have  a  page  €i  a  book  Ihm- 
posed  upon  a  plate  of  zinc  to  make  a  stereotypy.  The  inreator  nuarta  that  Ml 
process  will  supplant  the  oommoa  one  of  8tereot3rping.  By  it  a  page  of  a  book  bhj 
be  transposed  during  printing,  upon  thin  sheets  of  zinc,  and  from  these  upen  tvlvto 
sheets,  f^  engraying;  whenever  a  reprint  of  a  published  work  i*  damandeiL  Jomml 
fSfAe  Society  o/ArU,  Sept  5, 1B56. 


BEPORT  ON  THE  INSPECOIOK  OF  DRUGS  AT  THK  PORT  BAI.TIH0SE. 

,  Hating  been  honouzed  with  an  invitatiou  to  attend  the  pceaeot  meeting  of  tht 
fliarmaceutical  Aasociation,  accompanied  with  an  intinuition  that  it  woaid  Is 
interesting  to  the  members  to  learn  something  of  the  operation  of  the  law  xnikliiii 
the  examination  of  drug^  as  applied  at  this  port,  I  have  accordingly  prepaced  a  bmf 
memorandum,  giying  the  character  and  amount  of  the  artidea  rejected  during  Bf 
term  of  serrice,  with  the  total  weight  of  all  articles  c^  the  same  claeoee  imp<»rtsif 
and,  lastly,  the  aggregate  oS  all  drugs  and  medicines  introduced  during  the  sssw 
time,  lowing  the  relatiTe  proportion  between  what  has  been  admitted  and  wint 
has  be^i  rejected.  From  May,  1853,  to  the  present  time,  some  three  yean  and  loor 
months,  I  have  had  occasion  to  reject  40,867  lbs.  of  varioua  medidnai  articles;  sosie 
directly  adulterated^  some  deficient  in  active  principles,  the  result  of  want  of  jndf- 
ment  in  coUectingand  preparing ;  some  injured  by  age  and  exposure;  and  some  1^ 
moisture  and  rough  handling  in  transit.  The  aggregate  amount  will  hardly  ieen 
large  if  we  take  into  account  the  long  period  required  to  accumulate  it.  The  aeoial 
average,  contrasted  wit^  the  whole  drug  business  of  our  por^  will  furnish  mit 
fiivourable  evidence  of  the  character  of  our  drug  market.  Withhi  the  period  aaaied, 
7«0,000  lbs.  of  Peruvian  baxk  have  been  brought  here,  prindpally  fircm  Callao  sad 
AfHca,  some  little  from  Valparaiso,  and  generidly  of  very  superior  quality.  I  hsf* 
been  obliged  to  reject  only  38,062  lbs.,  ai^  it  is  but  justice  to  our  importvs  to  sdd, 
that  every  pound  of  rejected  bark  has  been  the  property  of  mendumti  in  other  plaee^ 
1YJM>  found  it  convenient  to  order  their  goods  thirough  Baltimore.  Within  the  sasw 
period  205,410  lbs.  of  various  roots  and  seeds  have  been  imported,  of  wfaidi  only 
367  lbs.  have  been  rejected,  and  this  has  been  made  up  principally  of  ipecseunha 
from  Bio,  and  sarsaparilla  from  the  West  Indies,  injured  by  exposuro  to  tht  walsi: 
Of  herbs  and  flowers,  29,890  Ibff.'have  been  offered,  and  only  465  lbs.,  principally 
Grerman  chamomile,  found  unfit  for  use,  and  that  from  age.  The  volatile  oils  nsTe 
been  found  adulterated  to  a  much  greater  extent.  Chit  of  3736  lbs.  imported, 
1928,  lbs.  more  than  one«half,  was  rejected  aa  deviating  too  fiur  fifom  the  lequiieHWte 
of  the  law.  The  oils  rejected  wero  principally  oil  of  lemon  and  oil  of  juuiper,  both 
apparently  adulterated  with  oil  of  turpentine.  Oil  of  abnnth  was  tbund  diluted  with 
alcohol,  uad  oil  of  fennel  seed  with  turpentine.  If  to  the  artidea  named  we  M 
50  lbs.  of  creosote,  Injured  by  spontaneous  decomposition,  and  a  few  pounds  of 
elaterinm  and  lactucarium,  badly  prepared,  we  will  have  the  turn  total  of  all  te 
drugs  rejected. 

Not  having  access  to  the  records  elsewhere,  I  am  unable  to  forniah  aiiy  eenpank 
tive  statement  in  regard  to  the  relative  quantity  of  inferior  articlea  olfered  here  mil 
at  other  ports.  To  get  a  fair  statement  of  the  relation  between  the  drugs  adanHei 
and  those  r^ected,  we  need  the  aggregate  amount  of  all  that  has  been  brought  iat9 
this  port  since  May,  1853.  Such  statement,  to  be  exactly  accurate^  would  fanrabi 
more  labour  than  the  interest  attached  to  the  question  seems  to  warrant;  bat  I  ctt 
briefly  say,  that  the  most  important  imports,  not  already  enumerated,  have  bssi 
cream  of  tartar,  tartaric  add,  carbonate  and  bi-carbonate  of  soda,  sulphs^  and  esff* 
bonate  of  magnesia,  sesqui-carbonate  of  ammonia,  brimstone,  borax,  cape  aloes^  vdr 
dned  magnesia,  canthuides,  argols  and  liquwice  paste  ;  and  that  the  aggngits 
weight  of  these  and  all  other  drugs  and  medidnes,  notinduded  in  thedasees  atate^ 
named,  would  be  about  568,624  lbs.,  making  the  sum  total  imported  Iy767y640  tta* 
and  the  sum  total  rejected,  as  before  stated,  40,876  Ibe. 

There  is  apparently  no  room  for  doubt  in  regard  to  the  necessity  fiir  the  Dng 
Law,  and  as  little  room  for  doubt  as  to  its  value  in  its  present  form,  if  prmriy  aod 
uniformly  and  universally  applied.  Whether  it  can  be  made  more  eAoisnt»  or 
wjbether  any  inoonvenienoe  now  imposed  by  it  on  those  engaged  in  the  drag 
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MB  \e  lenedied,  ms  tBgMinste  nibjeett  for  discMnon.  Onljf  one  kiittuicif  ot 
ippflTOaily  ddiberate  efvanon  of  the  law  has  oomuered  within  my  knowledge.  Thia 
wm  the  woril:  of  a  nwrchant  lesidiag  eliewhere,  who  acopmpttshed  his  olject  bj 
lending  his  goods,  after  being  rejected  here,  to  a  port  in  the  British  Provinces,  £n»a 
Meooe  fhef  wen  retamed  to  one  of  enr  Southern,  ports,  where  Govemoiciit  has  no 
qpecial  examiner,  and  where  the  party  called  npon  casoally  to  do  the  duty  of  mcb 
BUMBiaer  MhnitteiittbeiiiTolett.  This  was  subsequently  identified  by  a  saix4>ie  sent 
fco  me  to  determine  its  commercial  yalae,  preliminary  to  adjusting  the  duties.  Int 
JiachMJon,  I  m^  be  allowed  to  add,  that  only  one  case  of  appeal  from  the  deeiston 
if  the  ChiTenimeBt  eaaminer  has  occurred  here,  and  in  that  ease  his  dedsion  waa 


ZVlo/  Weight  <ifDnigi  and  MetRcines  imported,  and  of  the  same  refected  at  the  Port  of 

'    Baltimore,  from  May,  1853,  to  Sept,  1856. 


PeruTian  bark, 

imported 

760,000  lbs. 

~    rejected 

38,062  lbs. 

Textile  oils. 

•      f9 

3,736    „ 

19 

1,928    „ 

Herbs  and  flowers, 

n 

29,890    „ 

n 

465     „ 

Boole  and  seed% 

n 

205,410    „ 

rr 

367   •„ 

All  other  articles, 

■    FT- 

568,624    „ 

*9 

«4    n 

Total 


1,767,660  lbs.  40,&76  lbs. 

WiLLIAK  E.  A.  AlKEK, 

special  Examiner  of  Drugs,  jfv. 


"THE  VAPORATEUE.** 


;  JktL  IfflfTOfML  Anaesthetic  Apparatas,  invented  by  T.  P.  SAi;r,  Surgical  Inskmment  Maker, 

BinniDgbam. 

TO  THB  EDXTOm  OF  TBB  PHARMACBUTICAL  JOUBKAL. 

Sib, — la  the  November  number  of  your  Journal  there  appeared  a  diagram  and 
kscription  of  a  new  and  ingenious  apparatus  for  the  administration  of  chloroform, 
9m  iaTention  of. M.  Duroy,  of  Paris. 

Without  discussing  the  merits  of  that  apparatus,  wiH  you  permit  me  to  place 
Mfiyre  your  readers  a  simple  apparatus  which  I  have  registered  for  the  inhalation  of 
ifiqpoiir,and  which  accomplishes  the  desiderata  of  an  efficient  Anaesthetic  Instrument. 

''The  Vaporateur"  is  exceedingly  simple  in  its 
nachanlsm  and  ready  of  application.  The  operator 
fOMCBSos  entire  control  over  the  quantity  and  potency 
]f  the  Tapour  administered,  which  he  can  regulate 
irith  exact  delicacy,  and  maintain  its  efibcts  during 
fie  most  protracted  operation,  when  they  may  as 
loickly  be  determined. 

The  apparatus  consists  of  a  cylinder,  haying  at  its 
lower  extremity  a  conical  sieve,  upon  which  the 
ifonge  rests,  the  object  of  the  sieve  being  to  allow 

asop^r^uous  chloroform  to  pass  into  tlie  receiver, 
thus  efEbctually  to  prevent  its  inhibition  with  the 

Moor. 
At  the  same  end  of  the  cylinder  is  a  revolving  cap, 

Y^icfa  closet  the  small  holes  around  the  bottom  of  the 

Qliiider,  and  the  use  of  which  is  to  admit  the  atmo- 

4lMric  air^  which  becomes  impregnated  with  vapour 

m  iu  passage  throunpii  the  sponge  and  the  chamber  of 

ievfssd. 
The  top  of  this  cylinder  is  fitted  with  a  double 

ihte,  £utened  togetner  by  means  of  a  central  screw 

jv  pivot,  haying  two  apertures  in  the  under  plate,  corresponding  with  the  one  seen 
n  the  top  plate  of  the  diagram. 

.  TU»  plute  is  moved  by  means  of  a  thumb- screw  from  right  to  left,  or  vice  vers&^ 
ttd  its  action  is  as  follows:— When  the  button  or  thumb-screw  is  midway  in  the 
Snorea,  as  iriiown  in  the  diagram,  the  under  ]^te  is  so  positioned  th&t  one  half  of 
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each  hole  is  brought  into  communication  with  the  circular  aperture  on  the  top  pkte^ 
and  the  vapour  is  diluted  with  one  half  of  free  atmospheric  air;  this  may  be  incieued 
or  diminished  hy  turning  the  thumb-screw  to  the  right  or  left,  as  durected  by  the 
index. 

On  the  barrel  of  the  apparatus  are  two  yalyes,  which  effectually  preYent  the  retan 
Of  the  expired  air  into  the  cylinder. 

The  mouth-piece  is  constructed  with  due  consideration  as  to  the  configuratioQ  of 
the  face. 

The  chief  advantage  of  this  invention  in  addition  to  its  cheapness,  is,  that  tlis 
operator  knows  precisely  the  exact  quantity  and  potency  of  vapour  administered,  sod 
has  under  his  own  instantaneous  control  the  means  of  regulating  the  proportioiisat 
will.    It  has  been  many  times  successfully  employed. 

1  am,  Sir,  yours  respectfully, 

T.  P.  Salt. 


POISONING  BY  OPIUM  IN  CfflNA. 

Wb  have  been  favoured  by  a  correspondent  with  the  following  extract  firom  a 

private  letter,  dated  Shanghai  (China),  Sept.  1,  1856  :— 

»  *  »  ♦  • 

Since  last  mail  left,  we  have  had  a  distressing  case  of  suicide  on  our  premises. 
Our  butler,  who  has  a  little  cottage  at  the  back,  in  a  corner  of  our  compoond, 
married  about  a  year  or  more  ago  a  young  girl  from  Ningpo.  It  seems  he  had  been 
scolding  her  about  some  trifling  thing,  which  caused  her  to  commit  suicide  bf 
swallowing  a  considerable  quantity  of  opium.  When  found,  she  was  so  far  gone  tt 
was  impossible  to  do  anything.  They  ran  in  for  me,  but  I  could  not  tell  what  to  do, 
and  she  died  in  about  twenty  minutes,  just  as  old  Dr.  M—  arrived,  who,  l^-the- 
by,  was  completely  at  sea,  thinking  it  was  something  entirely  different.  These 
suicides  are  very  common  among  the  Chinese  women,  and  no  particular  notice  is 

taken  of  them.  Pr.  L has  saved  many  people  by  prompt  and  vigorous  treatm^t, 

but  instead  of  feeling  grateful,  they  generally  seem  rather  annoyed  they  were  not 
allowed  quietly  to  pass  away. 

The  Chinese  are  certainly  a  most  extraordinary  race.    Dr.  L has  many  poor 

people  brought  to  the  hospital,  who,  after  being  restored  to  health,  ask  how  mih  Ikg 
are  to  receive  for  having  aUtiwed  him  to  practise  on  thenu  Life  and  death  they  consider 
in  such  a  matter-of-fact  point  of  view,  that  whenever  wood  happens  to  be  ch^p^  yoa 
find  people  buying  their  coffins.  These  are  very  thick  and  massive,  and  gemnOf 
painted  a  bright  red.  They  cost  20,  30,  50,  or  even  100  dollars  ;*  and  the  Chinese 
argue— if  we  did  not  buy  at  leisure,  and  were  to  die  suddenly,  the  undertakers  would 
be  certain  to  charge  a  very  high  price,  knowing  that  the  article  must  be  bought  st 
once.  It  is  considered  a  very  dutiful  and  proper  act  for  a  son  to  make  his  &Uier  i 
present  of  a  coffin  ;  and  it  is  very  common  to  see  them  in  the  houses— perhaps  the 
old  man  sitting  on  it,  smoking  his  pipe  and  chatting  to  his  neighbours. 


SUICIDE  BY  LAUDANUM. 

An  inquest  was  held  on  Wednesday,  Nov.  5tb,  before  Mr.  Bedford,  on  the  body  of 
Elizabeth  Myddleton,  aged  forty-nine.  It  appeared  from  the  evidence  of  her 
husband  and  other  witnesses  that  she  had  been  in  a  desponding  state.  On  tiie 
Sunday  previous  she  went  to  a  cupboard  in  which  her  husband  kept  laudanum  ftr 
horses,  and  drank  something  out  of  a  phial.  Her  daughter  asked  her  what  she  hsi 
taken,  when  the  mother  coolly  replied  that  she  had  taken  a  glass  and  a  half  foil,  tod 
would  be  stiff  presently.  She  almost  immediately  became  insensible,  and  wsi 
speedily  conveyed  to  St.  George's  Hospital,  where  she  arrived  at  a  quarter  to  ism 
o'clock  ;  but  the  resident  apothecary,  Mr.  Porter,  was  not  called  till  ten  o'dock, 
when  all  remedies  proved  unavailing,  and  she  expired  next  morning.  Mr.  Foritf 
stated  that  the  deceased  died  from  the  effects  of  laudanum,  and  he  was  of  ofanka 
that  no  medical  aid,  however  timely,  would  have  saved  her  life.  The  porter,  who 
was  tipsy  at  the  time,  and  another  person  who  was  absent  from  his  duty,  have  beea 
dismissed  by  the  Board  of  Directors. 

^  The  valoe  of  the  dolXiar  may  be  estimated  at  about  6«.  8d  sterling. 
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SUrCIDte  BY  LAUDANUM  AND  OIL  OF  BITTER  ALMONDS. 

A  HOST  painful  inquiry  took  place  on  Monday,  November  17,  before  Mr.  Wakley, 
the  coroner,  at  Unirersity  College  Hospital,  respecting  the  death  of  Caroline  Hobbs, 
aged  19,  who  took  poison  under  the  following  circumstances: — ^The  deceased  had 
fixrmerly  been  in  the  service  of  a  gentleman  in  Burlington  Gardens,  and  was  greatly 
esteemed.  A  connexion  with  some  young  man  arose,  which  ended  in  most  unfor- 
tanate  results.  In  olrder  to  hide  her  shame  she  left  her  situation,  and  took  lodgings 
in  the  house  of  a  Mrs.  Maskell,  .5,  Augusta  Street,  Regent's  Park.  On  Tuesday 
inondng,  November  11,  between  nine  and  ten  o'clock,  her  sister  was  with  her,  and 
^und  her  in  very  low  spirits.  She  went  out  afterwards,  and  returned  at  half-past 
elereii  o'clock,  when  she  cooked  some  beefsteak  and  ate  a  portion.  About  half-past 
one  Mrs.  Maskell  heard  a  moaning,  followed  by  a  heavy  fall  on  the  floor;  and,  upon 
jpoing  to  ascertain  the  cause,  found  her  lying  insensible  and  frothing  at  the  mouth. 
Two  small  bottles,  labelled  respectively  "  Laudanum — Poison,"  and  "  Essentia  Oil 
of  Bitter  Almonds,"  together  with  a  wine-glass,  were  found  upon  the  table.  A  medical 
man  was  sent  for,  by  whose  directions  she  was  removed  to  University  College 
Hospital,  where  she  arrived  in  ariiculo  nwrtis.  Mr.  Price  Jones,  the  resident  surgeon, 
teamined  her,  and,  finding  that  more  than  forty-five  minutes  bad  elapsed  since  the 
dl  of  bitter  almonds  had  been  swallowed,  at  once  concluded  that  the  opium  had 
tetarded  its  action,  and  thereby  offered  a  chance  of  her  recovery.  On  this  account, 
and  from  the  weak  state  she  was  in,  he  was  afraid  to  use  the  stomach-pump  lest  he 
ilioiild  produce  asphyxia.  Other  remedies  were  applied,  but  she  died  at  ten  minutes 
before  ronr  o'clock.  A  post  mortem  examination  showed  that  in  about  ten  weeks  she 
would  have  become  a  mother.  Shortly  before  swallowing  the  poison  she  wro  te  a 
letter  to  her  mother,  and  one  to  Mrs.  Maskell,  describing  her  sufferings,  and  stating 
that  she  was  driven  to  despair.  The  coroner  said  he  had  rarely  met  with  a  more 
mdancholy  case,  and  the  jury  returned  a  verdict  of  "  Death  from  swallowing  poison." 
lyiU  leaving  the  state  of  the  deceased's  mind  an  open  question. 

POISONING  WITH  OPIUM. 

A  oobomeb's  inquest  was  held  at  the  Cannon  Inn,  Russell  Square,  Brighton,  on 
Siturday  afternoon,  on  the  body  of  William  John  Mercer,  aged  five  weeks,  the 
id^utt  son  of  John  and  Mary  Jane  Mercer,  Cannon  Place,  who  died  on  the  previous 
mofning  from  the  incautious  and  ignorant  use  of  the  syrup  of  poppies,  one  of  the 
mildest  preparations  of  opium,  but  fatal  to  infants,  except  in  small  doses.  The 
mother  administered  a  drachm  (about  one  teaspoonful)  of  the  syrup,  the  maximum 
dose  for  infants  being  just  half  that  quantity.  If  properly  made,  one  fluid  ounce  of 
fte  symp  of  poppies  ought  to  contain  the  active  principles  of  one  grain  of  the 
extract  of  opium.  The  medical  evidence  induces  the  belief  that  the  syrup  wsis 
idnlterated,  treacle  having  been  used  instead  of  sugar,  the  consequences  of  which  is 
t^  the  ingredients  do  not  get  properly  mixed. — Times,  Nov.  12. 

The  above  is  quoted  from  the  Times,  Although  syrup  of  poppies  is  not  a 
Reparation  of  opium,  yet  there  is  reason  to  fear  that  opium  is  sometimes  used  in  its 
pi^aration. 

ATTEMPTED  SUICIDE  BY  LAUDANUM. 

Elizabeth  Fooabtt,  aged  nineteen,  was  charged  with  attempting  self-destruction 

\f  means  of  laudanum.    She  was  found  lying  in  a  street  at  Hackney,  cold  and 

NDsdess,  with  a  small  bottle,  which  had  contained  laudanum,  tightly  grasped  in  her 

bmd.    A  surgeon  was  sent  for,  who  applied  the  stomach-pump  and  restoratives,  and 

As  was  at  length  recovered.    It  appeared  in  evidence  that  her  father  had  turned 

Imt  oaf  of  doors,  and  refused  to  do  anything  for  her  ;  and  that  she  procured  the 

Indannm  of  a  chemist  in  the  Strand,  who  allowed  her  to  have  it  on  being  told  that 

Ik  was  not  for  herself.  A  gentleman,  representing  Messrs.  Corbyn  and  Co.,  Holbom, 

lUted  that  the  bottle  from  which  the  laudanum  was  taken,  bore  one  of  their  labels, 

^  tiie  laudanum  was  not  supplied  by  them,  and  that  it  was  their  invariable 

inetioe  not  to  supply  any  poisons  unless  the  purchaser  was  provided  With  an 

nihorization  from  a  medical  man.    The  magistrates,  who  sympathized  with  the 

^Bilbrtunate  position  of  the  girl,  who,  a  fortnight  before,  flung  herself  from  one  of  the 

tedges  into  the  Thames,  have  since  obtained  her  admission  to  the  Elizabeth  Fry 

InsUtation. 
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IITfiBPOOQCi  KnSBUH  OF  AFFLIBD  6GI8NG9BL 

I  In  the  autumn  of  last  year  the  Committee  of  the  liverpool^  Boyal  Tnatilnlioa 
decided  upon  the  formation  of  a  Moaeum  of  Applied  Scienoe^  to  wlucsh  the  iilmwiwi 
should  be  free,  which  should  contain  all  the  mustratioiui  that  oould  be  procMved«f 
the  natural  history  of  those  {dants,  animals,  and  minerals,  affording  psodncti  mM 
man. 

The  fitting-up  and  arrangement  of  the  Kusenm,  together  with  tiie  odQeeta 
and  classification  of  the  specimens,  was  entrusted  to  tl^  care  of  Mr.  T.  CmAiA&i 
a  gentleman  well  qualified  in  every  respect  for  the  onerous  and  Tnied  dirtitf 
deyolving  upon  him. 

This  Museum  has,  during  the  past  month,  been  thrown  open,  to  the  paMic;  «4 
though  incomplete  in  some  departments,  the  large  number  of  specimeBB  braqgkt 
together  and  systematically  arranged  cannot  t$ii  to  render  great  aervioe  not  iai|f  ti 
the  man  of  sdenee,  but  to  the  merdiaat,  the  broker,  and  the  maoofactiuer,  wb0  wH 
in  its  cases,  find  specimens  illustrating  as  fiir  as  practioaUe  the  commecQial  ikkitf 
of  all  the  substances  entering  into  applied  science. 

The  importance  of  such  a  odllection  in  a  commeroial  town  Uke  ZoMmooL  ea 
hardly  be  orerrated,  for  articles  are  continually  arriring  there  about  ytrkvai  hnSg 
anything  is  known  by  the  captains  who  bring  them,  the  merchants  to  whom  tfaqr 
are  consigned,  or  the  brokers  who  have  to  sSkl  them,  and  the  result  ia,  thqr  u» 
either  unsaleable  for  want  of  a  name,  or  sold  at  a  great  sacrifice  becanae  notpn^ 
perly  examined.  Now,  however,  this  Museum  offers  a  court  of  appeal,  aM  ili 
utility  will  soon  be  appreciated  both  by  the  importers  and  purchaaen  of  raw  fro* 
duce,  who,  when  a  new  article  is  brought  forward,  or  in  case  of  di^put^  wii^ais 
matter  of  course,  go  to  the  Museum  for  an  opinion  as  to  its  nature  and  ralue. 

We  cannot  pretend  to  give  more  than  a  cursory  sketch  of  the  general  nafemeif 
the  cdUeetion ;  Mr.  Archer  has  very  wisely  confined  his  attention  in  the  first  isstntt 
to  perfecting  the  coUeotion  of  veg^ble  products  before  entering  upon  those  deiifll 
from  the  animal  and  mineral  kingdoms,  and  has  followed  the  arrangement  which 
has  afforded  so  much  satisfaction  and  instruction  in  the  Royal  Kew  Gardens. 

Amongst  the  specimens  collected  .are  all  the  imports  into  liiverpool  arranged 
under  tfaeir  natural  orders  according  to  the  afi&nities  of  the  plants  prodncSng  thaa; 
«nd  what  is  of  the  utmost  importance  all  correctly  named  and  described.  Side  hj  dk 
are  specimens  of  various  articles  into  which  these  rare  products  are  manufiictaredMk 
at  home  and  abroad,  affording  at  a  glance  an  amount,  of  information  which  codd  Mt 
in  any  other  way  be  so  quicUy  or  thoroughly  conveyed,  and  which  cannot  ikfl  to 
be  appreciated  by  every  intelligent  observer. 

Ainongst  the  contributions  there  are  also  many  valuable  and  interesfins  coIIbd> 
tions  from  manufacturers  of  specimens  of  articles  to  the  prcjparation  of  wmch  thflj 
respectively  devote  especial  attention. 

Altogether  this  Museum  reflects  great  credit  upon  the  committee  of  the  Xutftfr 
tion  to  which  it  belongs  for  the  liberality  they  have  shown  in  its  establirimient,  and 
its  honorary  director,  Mr.  Archer,  is  entitled  to  much  praise  for  the  time  and  attoh 
tion  he  has  for  a  long  period  devoted  to  it,  and  the  energy  and  skiU  displa^yed  JA& 
arrangement  and  systematic  classification. 


THE  ODONTOLOGICAL  SOCIETY.    / 

Is  accordance  with  the  general  feeling  of  the  profession  that  a  Sodelgr  ef 
should  be  formed,  capable  of  supporting  itself  on  an  equality  with  other 
societies  in  this  country,  a  Meeting  was  convened  in  November,  1855.  Jt  was 
proposed  by  the  undersigned  members  of  tlw  profession  to  memorialise  the  Soiil 
College  of  Surgeons  on  the  necessity  which  existed  for  some  reoognijMd  qnnliflfswf 
-for  those  practising  this  speciality  of  surgery.  This  suggestion  was  oaniid  M 
'Ofibct,  and  on  the  1 1th  of  December,  1855,  an  appeal  to  the  College  wasnadc^  alitiiff 
the  great  benefit  the  public  would  derive,  and  the  advantage  whwh  would  aecnt  il 
the  iffofession  generidly,  if  a  diploma  were  granted  to  those  who  pasaed  an  mak 
nation  in  this  l^anch  of  anatomical  science.  The  memorial  waa  recetved.  andk  itf 
imder  the  consideration  of  the  Council.  This  important  measure  bewf  Ana  l| 
abeyance,  it  was  deemed  by  the  memorudists  desirable  to  oommenae,  without  fiKM 
delay,  the  operations  of  the  Society.  At  a  Meeting  held  for  this  purpoae  lA  IfeMUT 
her,  1856,  the   bye-laws  for  the  Society  were  framed,  on  the  mood  ^  tbMJr 
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dstingjBedicil  societies;  it  was  also  determined  tliat  invitations  ahoald  be  sent  to 
lose  Members  of  the  profession  who  were  either  personally  known  to  the  m^no- 
alista,  or  were  deemed  anxious  to  promote  the  well-being  of  the  Societj.  This  plan 
f  selficting  from  amongst  so  many  who  are  eligible,  would  appear  somewhat  invi- 
ions;  but  the  absolute  neoessity  of  securing  at  the  outset  a  working  body,  the  feeling 
r  vliich  would  be  unanimous,  seemed  to  demand  that  certain  limits  should  be  placed 
pon  the  selection.  It  is  belieTcd,  that  by  the  means  adopted,  a  nucleus  will  be 
rmedy  including  the  names  of  many  gentlemen  well  known  in  the  profession, 
ipsible  of  embracing^  ultimately,  within  its  circle,  all  those  who  may  desire  to 
Bvote  ifaeir  attention  to  the  objects  compr^ended  by  the  Sociely. 

8.  Gartwright,  F.R.8.  H.  J.  Featherstone. 

J.  H.  Farkmson.  A.  Canton,  M.R.C.S. 

J.  H.  Parkinson,  jun.,  M.B.C.S.  B.  Nasmyth,  MJ)«,  MJLC.S. 

^  Saunden,  F^Ca  J.  L.  Craigie,  F.B.aS. 

'Wniiam  HI  Bigg.  H.  J.  Barrett,  M.R.C.S. 

S.  Cartwright,  Jan.,  M.B.0.6.  A.  Rogers,  F.R.C.S. 

G.  A.  Ibbotson,  M.R.C.S.  T.  A.  Rogers,  M.R.C.S. 

Jaxnaa  Parkinson.  H.  Shelley,  M.B.,  London,  B1R.C.S. 

J.  Tomes,  F.R.S.  S.  James  A.  Salter,  MJ3.,  M.R.C.S.,  F.I1.S. 

The  IbDowing  Bye-laws  and  Regulations  define  the  objects  and  constitution  of  the 
lociety: — 

1.  This  (Society  is  instituted  for  the  encouragement  and  diffusion  of  knowledge 
f  Dental  Surgery,  and  fbr  the  promotion  of  intercourse  among  Members  of  the 
>Qiital  profession. 

2.  The  Society  shall  consist  of  Resident,  Kon-Resident,  and  Honorary  Members. 

3.  Persons  distinguished  in  any  department  of  science  connected  with  medicine, 
kail  be  eligible  for  nomination  as  Members. 

4w  lliose  persons  who  advertise  their  professional  qualifications,  either  in  the 
Mblic  journals,  or  by  the  distribution  of  hand-bills,  &c.,  or  who  expose,  for  puUic 
nspection,  specimens  of  operative  or  mechanical  dentistry,  shall  not  be  considered 
eligible  for  nomination  as  Members. 

5.  Any  Candidate  holding  a  patent  relating  to  the  requirements  of  Dental 
■netiee,  shall,  on  being  elected,  relinquish  his  exclusive  right  in  favour  of  the 
ilsmbOTS  of  this  Society. 

6.  Bndi  Members  as  reside  within  ten  miles  of  the  Post  Office^  shall  l>e  considered 
IS  Bestdent  Members ;  ail  others,  as  Non-Resident. 

7.  The.  Officers  of  the  Society  shall  be  elected  from  the  Members,  and  shall  consist 
of  a  President,  two  or  more  Vice-Presidents,  a  Treasurer,  and  three  Secretaries,  who, 
irith  nine  other  Members,  shall  constitute  the  Council,  and  shall  have  the  manage- 

of  the  Society's  affairs. 


SOCIETr  OF  DENTISTS. 


A  Public  MBsmroof  the  Members  of  the  Dental  Profession  was  held  on  Monday, 
tiie  22nd  of  September,  Mr.  Alfred  Carpenter  in  the  chair,  to  take  into  consideration 
Us  anomalous  state  of  the  profession,  and  the  propriety  of  forming  an  association  on 
aivilar  prineiides  ^  those  existing  in  other  branches  of  the  medical  profession. 
At  that  meeting  it  was  the  unanimous  opinion  that  a  Society  of  Dentists 
Asnld  be  e8tal)lished  forthwith,  and  that  a  College  of  Dental  Surgery  was 
kighly  saqtiiaiter  Resolutions  to  such  effect  having  been  passed,  a  Committee  was 
Moiiited  to  oonnlder  the  best  means  of  carrying  them  into  practice. 

The  report  of  this  Committee  was  presented  to  the  profession  at  a  large  and  in- 

ioential  meeting,  presided  over  by  Mr.  James  Robinson,  of  Oower  Street,  on 

'  nasdajr  evening,  Nov.  1 1,  at  tiie  Freemasons'  Tavern,  when  the  immediate  formation 

tf  a  Dental  Society  was  recommended,  and  warmly  approved  by  those  present.    The 

iAoption  of  the  report  was  proposed  and  seconded  by  Mr.  D.  Mackenzie  and  Mr. 

Adam  llMtiMon  respectively.    A  vote  of  thanks  was  then  passed  to  the  Committee 

,  fir  thdr  exertions,  and  they  were  requested  to  continue  their  services  until  the  final 

twpMoB  of  the  Society  in  December.    The  objects  of  the  meetfaig  were  warmly 

tlWorteS  by  Mr.  Tibbs,  of  Cheltenham,  Mr.  Gray,  Mr,  Rymer,  of  Croydon,  and 

ittny  others.    A  cordial  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman  terminated  the  pcooeedingf. 


-     ■  ■  ■  I 


BOOKS  REOEIVBD. 

A  Tbbatise  on  Thbrapbutics  and  Fhabhacoloot,  OB  Matbbia.  Mbdioa.  By 
Geobgb  B.  Wood,  M.D^  &c.,  &c.  In  two  volumes,  pp.  840  and  901.  FhilA- 
delphia :  J.  B.  Lippincott  and  Ck>.  London:  Triibner  and  Co.  185&  (From  the 
Author.) 

A  SuFPLKMEKT  TO  THE  Phabmaoopceia  ;  being  a  concise  but  comprehensiyelMs* 
pensatory,  and  Manual  of  facts  and  formulae,  for  the  use  of  Practitioners  in 
Medicine  and  Phfurmacy.  By  Thbophilub  Rbdwood,  Ph.D.,  &c.,  &c.  Third 
Edition.  London:  Longman  and  Co.;  Simpkin  and  Co.;  John  Churchill;  Henrj 
Bohn;  and  Henry  Renshaw.    Svo,  pp.  1161.     1857. 

The  Bane  and  rrs  Antidote;  or,  Poisoning  and  its  Suppbession,  pp.  15.  By 
Walteb  Wilson.  London :  Wertheim  &  Macintosh.  Birmingham:  T.  Bagg.  1856. 

On  Poisoning  bt  Stbtchnia  ;  with  Comments  on  the  Medicaid  Evidence  Gim 
AT  the  Trial  of  William  Palmer  fob  the  Mubdeb  of  John  Pabbons  Cook, 
pp.  152.  By  Alfbed  S.  Tatlob,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  &c.  London  :  liODgman,  BtowL, 
Green,  Longmans,  and  Roberts.    1856.     (From  the  Author.) 

TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

JBsculapius  (Birkenhead). — Cod  liver  oil  with  quinine.    Vol.  xr.,  p.-  239. 

Phanix  (London). — ^The  specimen  of  precipitated  sulphur  forwarded  to  us  con- 
tained a  large  proportion  of  sulphate  of  lime.  

'    A.  B.  ^.-— A  pamphlet  ''  On  the  uses  of  Glycerine,"  by  G.  F.  WHiod,  F.RS. 
Published  by  W.  H.  Smith  and  Son,  Strand. 

H,  M.  (Bristol). — The  London  Pharmacopceia,    Published  by  ChurchilL 

W.  B,  (Stroud). — We  presume  that  the  article  sold  as  ^^Pickrick,"  Is  incrie 
acid,  which  is  sometimes  obtained  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid  on  coal  tar,  and  if 
used  in  dyeing.    E,  C.  (Calne). — Olive  oil. 

A  Member  (Norfolk). — ^Fownes's  Manual  of  Oiemistry, 

An  Apprentice  (Whitchurch). — Anciettt  and  Modem  Cwowrs^  by  W.  Linton.  Pub- 
lished by  Longman. 

Fen'um  (Eastwood). — (1.)  The  label  referred  to  is  not  liaUe  to  stamp  datj«— (>•) 
Bedwood's  Supplement  to  the  Pharmacopceia,  228. 

W.  S,  (Leeds). — We  know  no  formula  for  liquor  papaveriu 

•7.  T.  (York). — The  odour  could  scarcely  fail  to  be  recognized. 

A.  P,  S. — Cod  liver  oil  is  sometimes  flavoured  by  the  addition  of  a  &w  droftof 
the  oil  of  orange  peel. 

Veritas  (London),  A  Correspondent  (Paisley),  Chemicus  (Glossop)^ — ^Tfae  piitka- 
lars  of  such  cases  of  imposition  should  be  forwarded  to  the  Council  of  the  Fhii- 
maceutical  Society. 

An  Associate  (Liverpool). — Syrupus  Ferri  Phosphatis.    YoL  xiL,  p.  311. 

F,  A.  B,  (Longton).— (I.)  Amalgams  for  the  teeth  are  usually  made  wititfold 
or  silver  with  mercury,  the  excess  of  the  latter  being  squeezed  out.— (2.]^  Trohm' 
— (3.)  See  any  elementary  work  on  Chemistry. — (4.)  A  medical  nractitioner  woui 
be  better  able  to  answer  the  question. — (5)  and  (6)  are  not  int^igible. 

«/.  B.  G.  (Oldham). — An  apprentice  may  continue  his  connexion  with  the  Sodet^f 
although  transferred  to  a  Chemist  who  is  not  a  member. 

A  Druggist  (Ramsgate).— It  would  be  necessary  to  prove  that  the  aztide  w 
damaged  when  sold. 

Pharmacien  (London)  suggests— (1.)  That  some  evening  lectures  would  hedfBBO^ 
for  young  men  who  cannot  get  out  in  the  moming.---(2.)  9>ss.,  jr-poondTnyiOf 
course  means  6  oz.    J.  T.  (Enfield).— The  notice  is  in  this  number,  p.  302. 

Sale  of  Poisons,— We  have  several  articles  in  type  on  this  and  other  snliiselVi 
which  want  of  space  obUges  us  to  defer  until  next  month.  The  deso^tioa  of 
Bessemer's  process,  page  327,  has  been  in  type  more  than  two  months,  bat  vtf 
deferred  fh)m  the  above  cause. 

Chemicus. — ^We  know  of  no  such  process  as  that  referred  to. 

R,A.  P.  iSL— The  oil  referred  to  does  not  appear  to  difibr  from  that  made  I7  tks 
old  and  well-known  process  for  oil  of  bricks. 

;    Ebbatum.— Page  295,  line  4  from  bottom,^  *<  1  gallon  "  read  ^2  gaUom.* 

InstructioDs  from  Members  and  Associates,  respecting  the  tmntrnimioii* 
the  Journal,  to  Mr.  Smith,  Secretary,  17,  Bloomsbury  Square,  befon  A^ 
•20tb  of  the  month. 

Advertisements  (not  later  than  the  2drd)  to  Mr.  Churchill,  Ner  Bar* 
UngtoQ  Street      Other  commuDka^ofoa  \o  IVa  l^tot^  15,  Tiangham  Flie^ 
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THE  STUDENTS'  GRIEVANCE. 

It  neyer  was  our  intention  or  wisli  to  make  light  of  the  hardships  endured 
bj  younff  men  in  the  probationary  state  between  the  toils  of  school  and  the 
cares  of  Dusiness — those  few  eventful  years,  upon  the  right  use  of  which  their 
future  success  in  life  so  much  depends.  We  have  endeavoured  to  encourage 
the  diffident,  to  stimulate  the  thoughtless,  to  keep  constantly  before  the  mind's 
eye  of  all  the  point  of  distance  towards  which  they  ought  to  aspire  as  the 
reward  of  labour  and  perseverance. 

It  has  been  ^atifymg  occasionally  to  illustrate  arguments  by  reference  to 
facts,  adducing  mstances  in  which  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  under  difficulties  has 
'been  attended  with  signal  success;  and,  while  advocation  every  practicable 
scheme  for  promoting  education,  we  have  pointed  out  what  has  been  done 
wWwut^  and  now  mu(m  more  might  be  accomplished  ivUh  such  advantages. 

But  we  cannot  ioin  in  the  lacmymose  and  pathetic  strain  in  which  some  of  our 
Correspondents  mdulge,  believing  as  we  do  that  it  is  not  only  useless,  but  mis- 
chievous, to  deal  with  the  subject  m  that  way.    Every  occupation  or  position  in 
life  has  its  bitters  as  well  as  its  sweets,  its  pressure  of  labour  and  intervals  of 
respite.    From  the  idle  man  who  has  nothing  on  earth  to  do  but  to  kill  each 
tedious  day— to  the  slave  who  prematurely  dies  under  the  lash  of  American 
freedom,  there  is  a  sliding  scale,  rejjresenting  the  fate  of  mankind,  made  up  of 
rest  and  labour  in  various  proportions.    That  which  is  labour  to  one  man  is 
recreation  to  another,  and  the  amount  of  endurance,  whether  of  hardship  or  of 
&tigue,  is  dependent  in  a  great  d^ee  on  the  state  of  mind  of  the  individual. 
The  pampered  victim  of  ennui,  born  with  a  silver  spoon  in  his  mouth,  whose 
eaernes  are  stimulated  neither  by  hope  nor  fear,  is  annoyed  by  every  tiiffing 
intcanerence  with  his  caprices,  and  bears  up  with  difficulty  against  his  imaginary 
nusfortunes;    and  there  are  few  persons  whose  minds  are  naturally  strong 
enough  to  resist  the  enervating  influence  of  unchequered  prosperitv.    On  the 
odier  hand,  it  b  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  men  who  have  risen  to  the  greatest 
eminence  in  their  several  vocations,  who  have  been  held  up  as  examples  for 
contemporaries  to  imitate  and  for  posterity  to  admire,  have  in  numerous  in- 
stances oeen  the  pioneers  of  their  own  success  through  difficulties  apparently 
almost  insurmountable.    Some  of  our  greatest  chemists,  philosophers,  builders, 
engineers,  manufacturers,  in  fact,  some  of  the  most  distmguished  members  of 
eadi  profession  or  business,  have  risen  from  comparatively  obscure  positions,  and 
left  their  more  favoured  but  less  persevering  rivals  far  oehind,  as  the  tortoise 
OQtran  the  hare  in  the  race. 

On  reading  the  biographies  of  such  men,  there  is  one  predominant  feature  in 
viiich  they  resemble  each  other,  namely,  the  influence  of  a  strong  will,  the  per- 
lerering  energy  of  the  mind  in  sustaming  the  bodily  powers  and  resisting  the 
ordinarT  depression  of  protracted  labour.  During  tne  competition  for  a  prize, 
or  readmg  ror  honours  at  college,  while  the  urgency  of  the  oDJect  desired  keeps 
tbe  nerves  at  full  stretch,  fatigue  is  scarcely  felt.  So  also  the  anxiety  of 
nnrnng  a  side  friend  or  relation,  the  necessity  /or 'constant  vigilance,'  compensates 
fivthe  loss  of  rest,  and  the  bodily  strength  is  sustained  by  mental  elasticity. 

These)  it  may  be  said,  are  extreme  cases,  and  although  the  constitution  ma^ 
^)ttr  i:^  against  the  pressure  during  the  existence  of  the  exciting  cause,  yet  if 
^  be  protracted  beyond  certain  lunits,  the  health  will  become  undermined,  or 
vlien  me  stimulus  is  removed  the  energy  will  naturally  subside,  and  a  reaction 
^  take  {dace.    To  some  extent  this  is  the  case ;  but  the  fact  to  which  we 
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desire  to  direct  attention  is  the  power  of  the  mind  when  stimnlated  by  Hope  and 
laudable  ambition,  to  overcome  the  vis  iner^  of  lassitude,  and  impart  endurance 
of  fatigue.  Reverting  to  the  original  object  of  these  general  remarks,  and  com- 
paring the  position  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Students  of  the  present  time  -with  that 
of  theur  employers  in  years  past,  we  find  that  a  tendency  prevails  to  shorten  the 
hours  of  business,  and  to  give  additional  facilities  for  improvement.  There  may 
oe  exceptions,  but  we  know  that  in  many  localities  where  the  hour  of  closing  was 
formerly  eleven,  it  is  now  nine,  and  although  a  few  customers  may  come  a&et 
that  hour,  the  alteration  is  generally  understood,  and  is  observed  by  the 
majority.  No  inconvenience  is  felt  wnere  the  early  closing  is  adopted,  and  ive 
hope  the  custom  will  be  more  extensively  introduced. 

To  some  extent,  therefore,  a  portion  of  the  pressure  is  removed,  or  in  procesB 
of  removal,  from  the  Pharmaceutical  Students ;  and,  in  a  friendly  spirit,  with  a 
desire  for  their  advantage,  we  last  month  invited  attention  to  the  apparenthr 
neglected  facilities  for  improvement  offered  by  the  Society.  This  has  ciuledfiim 
several  pathetic  and  somewhat  indignant  communications,  in  which  **^  e:diaiated 
nature''  is  represented  in  a  pitiable  plight,  and  the  hardship  of  reading  works  on 
Chemistry  and  Materia  Medica  after  a  day*s  work,  is  pointed  out  with  eloquence 
worthy  of  a  better  cause.  Five-and-twenty  years  ago,  with  more  work,  and  a 
scanty  supply  of  books,  with  no  Society  to  stimulate  us,  or  professors  to  ^zeet 
our  course  of  study,  we  were  lefl  to  our  own  resources  to  pick  up  the  crumbs  of 
science,  afler  ten  or  eleven  at  night,  or  before  breakfast  in  the  monrng. 
Several  of  the  present  Members  of  the  Council  were  fellow-students  under  these 
itdverse  circumstances.    '*  Exhausted  nature  ^  whispered  in  their  ears  (as  usoalj^ 

•  Don't  read, — go  to  bed,  or  go  somewhere  for  recreation, — anything  but  study:" 
^ut  this  was  in  some  degree  coimteracted  by  a  consciousness  of  the  fact  tiiat  it 
was  needM  to  study — that  no  other  opportunity  would  occur,  and  that  fbtne 
success  in  business  would  depend  on  the  industry  and  energy  devoted  to  tiie 
acquirement  of  the  requisite  knowledge.     The  determination  to  master  a  subject 
and  obtain  information  for  a  specific  purpose  begets  an  interest  in  aU  its  detsSi, 
and  the  labour  of  study  is  found  to  be  a  rather  agreeable  change  after  the  labour 
of  filling  bottles  and  folding  up  parcels.    This  is  no  theoretical  notion,  but  b. 
founded  on  the  experience  of  Members  of  the  Society,  now  carrying  on  thnvim 
business,  who,  if  they  should  happen  to  read  these  observations,  will  be  reminded 
of  their  early  struggles  against  ^'  exhausted  nature  "  late  at  night,  or  early  in 
the  morning.    We  are  tmd  by  some  of  our  Correspondents  that  the  inducement 
to  study  is  not  sufficient.    Mr.  Collins*  describes  this  as  ^'  Another  Thmg  For^ 
gotten.'!    The  inducement  is  as  great  now  as  it  was  twenty-five  years  ago ;  in 
fact,  it  is  greater  and  more  palpable.    At  that  time,  the  notion  of  a  recowoM 
Pharmaceutical  qualification,  with  or  without  an  honorary  title,  was  a  tkearj 
which  existed  only  in  the  brains  of  those  who  afterwards  suggested  i& 
establishment  of  a  Society  for  reducing  the  theory  to  a  practical  result.    Now 
this  has  been  so  far  carried  into  effect,  that  the  status  of  a  Pharmaoeaticil 
Chemist  is  recognized  and  protected  by  Act  of  Parliament,  and  there  is  enST 
reason  to  expect  that  the  powers,  privileges,  and  influence  of  the  Society  wifi 
be  further  extended  and  more  effectually  brought  into  operation.    Young  men 
who  are  incapable  of  appreciating  the  advantages  thus  held  out  to  them  as  As 
reward  of  industry  and  studious  application,  should  not  have  been  let  looK 
firom  the  nurser]^.    They  would  have  been  safer  tied  to  their  mother's  apron 
strings,  with  their  bread  and  butter  carefully  prepared  for  them,  than  thrown 
upon  the  wide  world  to  make  their  way  in  a  proression  requiring  perseveianoe 
and  the  exercise  of  the  intellectual  faculties. 

We  entirely  agree  with  all  that  has  been  said  m  favour  of  devoting'  a  portion 
of  the  ajpprenticeship  exclusively  to  scientific  education,  instead  of  Sdkmnfjf 
xmtil  a  later  period,  when  the  pressure  of  business  is  more  urgent,    fiat  w 

*  Page  882. 
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Tgnment  is  prospective:  it  is  addressed  to  the  parents  and  guardians  of  future 
Pharmaceutical  Cfhemists,  and  cannot  refer  to  those  who  have  already  s^ved 
iheir  apprenticeship.  It  is  useless  to  taunt  young  men  with  what  wey  (or 
■mther  their  parents)  omtht  to  have  done  to  secure  during  the  apprenticeship  tlie 
■eqmsite  opportunities  for  study;  but  those  who  have  not  enjoyed  these  advan* 
ages  should  be  ursed  and  encouraged  to  make  up  for  lost  time  by  additional 
gentry.  It  is  ri^t  to  bear  in  mind  that  all  do  not  enjoy  equal  opportunities 
br  improvement.  The  difference  in  locality,  the  business  and  domestic  arrange- 
nmtB  of  the  establishment,  the  indulgence  or  otherwise  of  employers,  must  oe 
taken  into  consideration  before  any  general  criticism  can  justly  be  passed  upon 
ihe  Students  as  a  class.  But  we  cannot  shut  our  eyes  to  the  fact  that  where  the 
neatest  &cilities  are  aiforded,  they  are  not  taken  advantage  of  to  the  extent 
hat  might  have  been  expected.  We  also  meet  with  instances,  occasionidly,  in 
iiMch  great  credit  is  due  to  young  men  who,  with  every  obstacle  thrown  in  mexr 
fsy  by  prejudiced  employers,  have  nevertheless  persevered  and  surprised  their 
(mnds. 

The  Library  of  the  Society  having  been  a  subject  of  discussion,  we  may 
KtjBsest  a  mode  in  which  it  might  be  usefully  resorted  to  by  those  who  reside 
ivSmn  a  convenient  distance.  Supposing  twenty  or  thirty  young  men  to 
form  themselves  into  a  class  for  mutiud  improvement,  and  appoint  two  or  more 
srenings  in  the  week  to  meet  in  the  library  at  half-past  eight  or  nine»  arranging 
beftnrehand  the  subject  to  be  discussed,  and  taking  in  rotation  the  office  of 
examiner  or  chairman  for  the  evening.  This  plan  has  been  adopted  in  some 
konses  of  business  where  there  are  several  Assistants,  and  some  rather  interesting 
dEaeassions  on  Chemistry,  Materia  Medica,  &c.,  have  taken  place  afber  ten  or 
dvren  in  the  evening.  Each  member  of  the  class  is  thus  encouraged  to  read 
md  prepare  himself  for  the  subject  about  to  come  forward. 

Ire  need  scarcely  add,  that  if  such  a  mode  of  meeting  for  the  purpose  of 
iiiq[irovement  were  to  originate  among  the  Associates  of  the  Society  m  London, 
the  rooms  at  Bloomsbury  Square  afford  every  facility  that  could  be  desired,  and 
tile  Council  would  be  glad  to  encourage  the  endeavour  to  make  the  Society 
poetically  nseftil. 


PKECAUTIONS  AGAINST  ACCIDENTS,— FROM  POISON,  &c 

Among  other  suggestions  for  guarding  against  casualties  and  fatal  consequences 
from  poisons  and  s^ong  medicmes,  we  have  received  from  a  Correspondent  in 
Bablin  a  draft  of  a  proposed  Act  of  Parliament,  which,  although  not  written  in 
lober  seriousness,  contains  two  |or  three  home  truths  worthy  of  a  passing  remark. 
It  is  founded  on  the  recent  order  of  the  Dublin  College  of  Physicians,  to  protect 
^  public  against  accidents  from  poison  by  the  angular  pot  and  bottle  regula- 
tion already  discussed  in  this  Journal ;  and  the  coimter  proposition  purports  to 
aumate  from  the  apprentices  of  Apothecaries,  who  state  m  the  preamble — 

^Whereas  great  uncertainty  and  confusion,  as  well  as  danger  to  the  public  healtb» 
kne  arisen  from  the  hasty  and  iUeg^le  manner  in  which  prescriptions  are  B<Hne- 
tiBies  written, 

''Be  it  therefbre  ordered : 

"  I.  That  all  prescriptions  be  written  in  a  clear,  distinct,  and  legiUe  hand,  die- 
ibjing  such  moderate  acquaintance  with  the  principles  of  Chemistry  as  the 
IQKriber  is  capable  of. 

"^2.  That  all  prescriptions  intended  for  internal  use  be  written  with  black  ink; 
^  floch  as  axe  intended  for  external  use  be  written  with  red  ink  exclusively. 

''S.  That  an  prescriptions  intended  for  internal  use,  and  containing  poisonous 
iBgredientB,  be  written  with  Uack  ink  on  black-bordered  letter  paper  (i  e.,  mourning 
1^);  that  those  intended  for  external  use,  and  containing  poisonous  ingredienla^ 
^written  in  red  ink  on  bUdE-bordered  letter  paper;  the  depth  of  the  black  border 
to  denote  the  Intensity  of  the  poison.    For  example,  narrow  for  tartar  emetic^ 
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paregoric  elixir,  &c.;  deeper  for  tincture  of  opium,  digitalis,  &c.;  still  deeper  fin 
aconitina,  arsenic,  strychnia,  &c 

**  4.  That  no  tender  of  a  fee  be  considered  a  legal  tender  by  any  Fellow  of  Ibe 
College  unless  made  in  an  angular  form  (t.e.,  in  bank-note  or  cheque);  that  no  tsada 
of  a  fee  be  considered  a  legal  tender  by  a  Licentiate  of  the  Ck>Uege,  unless  made  in 
the  round  form  (t.  e^  sovereign,  half-sovereign,  or  sUver}." 

The  article  before  us  is  much  too  verbose  for  publication,  but  the  above  extracts 
are  quoted  from  it  because  they  furnish  an  apt  illustration  of  the  impracticable 
nature  of  the  roimd  and  angular  precaution  against  poisoning,  and  also  direct 
attention  to  a  precaution  which  it  is  in  the  power  of  any  medical  practitioiier 
to  adopt,  and  which  would  relieve  Dispensers  of  medicine  from  some  doubt  and 
perplexity  now  occasionally  experienced.    The  faculty  of  reading  a  prescnption 
IS  quite  distinct  from,  and  should  be  superadded  to,  the  ordinary  knowle^  of 
Chemistry  and  Pharmacy.    It  has  not  unfrequentiy  occurred  at  examiDiti(His 
that  a  candidate  well  acquainted  with  the  science  of  his  profession,  and  capaUa 
of  performing  the  processes  of  the  Pharmacopoeia  and  ordinary  chemical  aniuyiii^ 
has  been  at  fault  when  called  upon  to  read  some  of  the  prescriptions  whidi  are 
selected  as  fair  specimens  to  test  his  experience  in  dispensing.    To  those  who 
have  had  considerable  practice  in  this  department,  the  orainarv  writing  and  con- 
tractions are  intelligible ;  even  when  the  words  are  not  legibly  formed,  a  knoi^ 
ledse  of  the  custom  of  the  prescriber,  and  the  peculiarities  of  his  handwritii^ 
wm  often  dear  up  what  might  otherwise  have  oeen  doubtful;  and  tiie  halutof 
reading  prescriptions  enables  the  experienced  Dispenser  to  see  at  a  glance  Ae 
nature  and  object  of  the  medicine  ordered,  whether  it  can  be  ouickly  prcnMred^ 
or  contains  any  infusion  or  other  in^edient  which  will  cause  deta^ ;  and  if  there 
be  an  omission  or  oversight,  or  a  poisonous  dose,  his  eye  detects  it  instinctivel/. 
But  this  quickness  of  eye  (like  that  of  the  jugeler,  who  throws  up  and  catdiei 
five  balls  at  a  time)  is  only  acquired  by  years  of  practice  and  observation ;  and 
it  is  scarcelv  to  be  expected  that  ^oung  men  fresh  frx)m  their  apprenticedup 
will  immediately  become  familiar  with  all  the  varieties  of  orthography,  steno- 
graphic abbreviations,  and  conventionalities  which  occur  in  prescriptions.    Hft 
contractions,  symbols,  and  technical  terms  used  in  Latin  prescriptions  are  euBj 
learned,  and,  when  understood,  are  more  readily  deciphered  than  a  proGx 
English  prescription,  with  all  the  words  written  at  full  length ;   but  it  iriO 
scarcdy  be  thought  unreasonable  to  suggest,  as  one  precaution  against  acddents 
in  medicine,  a  Utile  more  attention  to  tne  orthography  of  prescnptions. 
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We  have  received  for  inspection,  and  publication  if  we  think  proper,  a  cofif 
of  the  depositions  at  the  inquest  in  the  case  of  poisoning  by  stnrchnia,  T^enA 
to  by  Mr.  Macfarlane  at  the  Pharmaceutical  Meeting  N'ov.  5tn  (last  numbtfi 
page  314).  We  think  it  unnecessary  to  give  publicity  to  all  the  unfortunite 
details  of  such  cases,  with  the  names  of  the  parties  concerned,  who,  without 
doubt,  have  suffered  greatly  from  the  anxiety  and  regret  inseparable  from  ^ 
misfortune.  The  object  with  which  allusion  is  made  to  passing  events  of  ths( 
nature  is  the  prevention  of  a  recurrence  of  similar  acadents,  by  tracing  tltf 
cause,  and  adopting  in  future  such  precautions  as  experience  may  suggest. 

There  are  some  circumstances  in  the  case  before  us  which  are  important  tfd 
deserving  of  notice,  and  these  we  shall  briefly  state,  as  the  accident  did  not  watt 
precisely  in  the  way  described  by  Mr.  Macfarlane*s  informant.  The  aocidfli^ 
took  place  in  August  last,  at  the  Medical  Depot,  Eangston,  Jamaica;  where  it 
transpired  at  the  inquest  that  a  black  servant  was  employed  as  ^  packer.**  ^ 
came  under  his  provmce  to  paste  the  labels  on  the  bottles,  each  label  behig  pf^ 
pared  and  placed  under  the  right  bottle  by  the  Doctor  of  the  regiment.   B0 
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been  in  that  office  twent;^-eight  years,  and  could  read  a  little.  On  the 
don  in  question  some  medicines  were  being  put  up  for  the  depdt  at  New- 
e  (Jamaica),  and  the  doctor  superintended  the  labelling  as  usual,  until  the 
t>ottle,  at  which  moment  he  was  suddenly  called  away.  The  packer  having 
imall  phial  still  unlabelled,  and  seeing  a  label  on  the  doctor's  desk,  pasted 
I  and  sent  off  the  medicines  duly  packed  to  their  destination.  It  happened 
the  label  (a  written  one)  was  **  bismuth  trisnitras,*'  but  the  phial  contained 
hnia.  The  packer  knew  that  there  was  poison  among  the  drugs,  but  did 
blow  the  nature  of  it,  or  which  bottle  contained  it.  His  duty  was  the 
lanical  task  of  pasting  each  label  on  the  bottle  shown  him  as  the  right  one. 
evidence  proceeds  to  trace  the  package  of  the  medicines  to  their  destination 
arwcastle,  where  they  were  unpacked  in  the  presence  of  the  medical  officer 
16  regiment  in  that  quarter.  It  is  stated  to  be  the  rule,  that  no  medicine 
d  be  unpacked  and  placed  in  the  stock  for  use  until  the  medical  officer  on 
has  seen  it,  and  satisfied  himself  as  to  its  accuracy ;  but,  by  some  fatality 
is  occasion,  a  sergeant  of  the  regiment  (who,  it  appears,  was  employed  to 
in  the  surgery)  emptied  the  unfortunate  bottle  into  the  one  having  a 
spending  label, — namely,  bismuth  trisnitras.  The  number  of  bottles  had 
eonnted,  and  found  to  correspond  with  the  number  of  articles  ordered;  but 
8  not  observed,  in  the  first  instance,  that  no  strychnia  appeared  among  the 
oines  sent  (although  some  had  been  ordered),  and  that  there  were  two 
9Sy  one  much  smsdier  than  the  other,  both  labelled  bbmuth.  Before 
ticon  had  been  directed  to  this  circumstance,  the  prescription  for  powders 
iiung  bismuth  was  brought  to  be  prepared.  The  next  witness,  a  private 
d6th  Regiment,  who  officiated  as  hospital  orderly,  prepared  the  prescription 
'  the  instructions  of  the  doctor.  He  remarked  that  the  bottle  was  fuller 
t>efore,  and  the  former  witness  told  him  he  had  replenished  it.  He  also 
id  a  slight  difference  in  the  colour  of  the  powder,  but  this  did  not  seem 
site  suspicion  of  any  mistake.  The  remainder  of  the  evidence  confirms  in 
lential  particulars  the  account  given  by  Mr.  Macfarlane ;  but  it  is  needless 
;o  trace  the  delivery  of  the  medicine  from  one  messenger  to  another  until 
shed  its  destination,  and  the  administration  of  the  fatal  dose  to  the  patient. 

atoms  which  occurred  a  few  minutes  afterwards  are  so  analogous  to  those 
in  the  case  of  Palmer  and  others  lately  before  the  public,  that  it  is 
ent  to  state  that  no  doubt  existed  as  to  the  cause,  and  the  alarm  and  agony 
s  family,  and  especially  the  husband  of  the  patient,  may  be  imagined. 
I  details,  however,  we  need  not  dwell  upon ;  but  the  important  question  to 
we  wish  to  direct  attention  is,  the  practice  of  employing  as  hospital  order- 
ad  packers  persons  uneducated  for  that  office,  who  can  read  '^  a  little," 
ho  are  ignorant  of  the  nature  of  medicines,  and  who  mechanically  execute 
Jieir  hands  the  orders  emanating  from  the  doctor's  head. 
)  Report  of  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  Medical 
rtment  of  the  Army,  ordered  to  be  printed  3rd  July,  1856,  contains  some 
>le  information  appropriate  to  the  case  before  us.  The  Report,  including 
idence,  occupies  a  blue  book  of  379  pages.  A  few  extracts  will  be  suffi- 
to  show  the  grave  importance  of  the  subject.  We  select  the  following 
}he  evidence  of  Dr.  Smith:— 

S.  Mr.  Peel"]  What  is  the  next  subject  that  you  wish  to  bring  before  the  Com- 
!? — The  next  subject  is  the  employing  of  enlisted  soldiers  to  compound  and 
ise  medicines.  Wlien  I  entered  the  service  in  1815,  and  for  a  long  period 
[oiently,  that  was  to  a  certain  extent  the  practice;  but  from  time  to  time  mis- 
68  arose,  medicines  were  mistaken  ;  one  medicine  was  given  for  another 
ine^  and  various  very  serious  consequences  resulted,  which  led,  about  1846,  to 
I  prohibition  of  the  employment  of  sergeants  and  other  men  who  had  formerly 
n  the  habit  of  compounding  and  dispensing  medicines. 
h  Chairman,']  Is  that  the  order  which  is  before  you?— Yes.  There  was  a  case 
tan  losing  his  life  through  a  mistake  of  that  kind  in  the  West  Indies;  and  the 
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late  Duke  of  Wellington  then  insisted  upon  patting  an  entire  stop  to  the  practice, 
and  brought  out  this  circular  letter,  which  was  sent  to  every  medical  offioer.  Since 
that  time  it  has  been  understood,  and  I  am  bound  to  beliere  that  it  is  acted  upon, 
fhat  the  medical  officers  themselves  (though  I  know  they  are  tnach  srene  to  dang 
it)  ha^e  compounded  the  medicines.    I  will  hand  in  the  cirocdar. 

[  The  same  was  delivered  m,  and  is  asfdOowB : — ^1 

Armj  liBdical  DepartnMDt, 
SiB,  31  Januaiy,  1846. 

With  reference  to  the  eighth  page  of  the  BegolatioDs  for  the  Management  of  Armv  Hoiptik, 
.dated  War  (M^,  1845,  and  more  particnlarlj  to  the  para^ph  prohibiting  the  delmtiOB  of 
medical  daties  to  fwa^eants  and  orderUes,  the  neelect  of  which  prohibition  has  been  broni^  under 
the  notice  of  his  Grace  the  Commander-in-Chie^  and  investigation  bj  a  ceatt  of  inqmiy  lum^ 
diseovexed  that  in  one  instance  there  is  reason  to  believe  £&tal  effects  had  enaaaQ  firani  saen 
neglect,  I  have  in  consequence  been  commanded  to  call  the  attention  of  evezy  medical  «ffioBr  t» 
the  subject,  and  to  decLure  that  every  future  case  of  disobedience  in  this  respect  will  immwfatdy 
be  sent  to  trial  before  a  general  conrt-martial. 

1%8  superintending  medical  officer  on  each  station  has  been  ordered  to  report  the  name  tiwaj 
medical  officer  who  shall  have  permitted  an  hospital  sergeant  or  orderly  to  prepare  mediaMi, 
dgfua  wounds  or  ulcers,  apply  bandages,  or  be  employed  in  any  proiesnonal  duty  wtmtiefee. 

In  ^our  annual  retnrn  of  sick,  yon  will  state  whether  the  order  in  question  liaa  been  oon^lifld 
with  in  every  instance ;  the  superintending  medical  officers  having  been  directed,  whenew  on 
their  inspection  visits  they  discover  an  act  of  disobedience  of  this  nature,  to  report  the  same  to 
the  commanding  officer  of  the  regiment,  and  likewise  to  the  general  ofiBcer  in  CMnmand,  as  irall 
as  to  me.  I  have,  &c 

N3< — ^The  receipt  of  this  circular  to  be  acknowledged.  XXrector-GenenL 

4620.  Those  men,  of  whom  you  spoke,  that  mixed  the  medidziea  wHh  toch 
disastrous  results,  were  uneducated  men? — They  were  uneducated  men,  except  lo 
far,  that  they  were  educated  by  the  surgeon  of  the  regiment.  They  had  a  sort  tf 
hafr-way  knowledge  of  Latin  terms.  They  used  to  make  up  the  medicines;  sod  it 
sometimes  happened  that  they  gave  a  wrong  medicine ;  a  poisonous  medicine.  I  do 
not  Imow  that  I  could  exactly  state  all  that  happened.  In  other  instasoes  th^  haie 
given  medicine  of  a  harmless  nature  for  the  treatment  of  a  disease,  when  anotiier 
medicine  had  been  prescribed  that  was  adapted  for  that  disease,  and  evil  oodM' 
quences  have  resulted  firom  that,  so  far  that  the  patient  did  not  recover.  He  did  not 
reap  the  advantage  he  would  have  done  had  the  proper  medicine  been  given.  I  lo 
tswace  of  a  number  of  cases  of  a  very  serious  description  that  have  arisen  irom  the 
practice.  I  have  known  a  case  of  a  man  being  ordered  to  give  sulphur  ointmes^ 
and  he  gave  cantharides  ointment,  the  sulphur  ointment  beiifgr  intendled  for  a  oertsn 
cutaneous  disease.  The  person  who  got  it  rubbed  the  body  over  with  that  csatkt- 
xides  ointment,  which  is  a  blistering  ointment,  and  the  person  died.   It  was  a  womia 

4621.  How  long  ago  was  that? — ^It  was  at  Windsor,  about  14  or  15  yean  igo> 
There  was  a  case  at  Chatham  lately;  a  man  employed  in  the  capacity  of  a  surgsy 
man,  a  soldier,  a  man  who  was  supposed  to  know  medicines  pretty  well,  unfbrtunatel/ 
did  something  that  led  to  the  death  of  a  man  at  Chatham. 

4622.  Was  not  there  an  inquest  upon  that  occasion  ? — There  was. 

4623.  And  a  trial  ?— Yes. 

4624.  Was  the  military  surgeon  found  guilty  ? — ^The  militaiy  surgeon  vti 
acquitted  as  a  matter  of  course,  because  he  had  nothing  to  do  with  it.  It  wn  & 
corporaL 

4641.  Colonel  North,']  If  I  rightly  understand  the  objection  3rcm  have  to  suigsiB^ 
compounding  medicines  it  is  this,  that  they  would  accurately  oompoond  whak^ 
surgeon  gave  them,  but  that  if  the  surgeon  by  any  accident,  being  in  a  hwrry  ^^\ 
flurry,  made  a  mistake,  the  sergeant  would  not  discover  it  ? — That  is  a  aecflo^ 
objection  which  I  want  to  raise. 

4642.  Chairman.']  Do  you  say  that  that  has  taken  place?— Yes;  I  wHl  mention 
another  case  which  occurred  to  myself ;  when  I  was  thoughtless  enough  on  ^ 
occasion,  when  I  was  vezy  young  in  the  service,  to  prescribe  some  extract  of  oolo- 
cynth  pills;  two.  I  desired  the  hospital  sergeant,  being  in  a  hurry  myself  to  TSf^ 
up  two  five-grain  pills  of  extract  of  colocynth,  with  some  addition  to  them;  Ibdie^ 
some  calomel;  I  took  for  granted  that  he  did  the  thing  correctly;  inst^,  bo^^ 
of  extract  of  colocynth,  he  made  up  two  five-grain  pills  of  extract  of  opium,  ii^ 
were  sent  to  the  house  to  be  used;  I  happened  to  be  rather  late  at  the  house  1^ 
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evening,  fortunately;  each  of  the  persons  for  whom  a  pill  was  intended,  took  one, 
and  thejr  would  have  been  dead  in  a  short  time  if  I  had  not  been  there  to  adopt  the 
proper  measures  to  keep  them  alive. 

4643.  Had  that  man  had  anj  training  in  the  hospital  ? — ^He  had  just  had  the 
usual  training^  the  medical  officer  instructing  him. 

4644.  Are  you  aware  that  this  practice  of  the  hospital  sergeant  dispensing  the 
medicine  exists  in  the  regiments  of  the  Household  troops? — I  cannot  speak  widi 
reference  to  the  Household  troops  beyond  what  I  have  seen  in  the  evidence  taken 
before  the  Committee. 

4645.  Mr.  Pereif,']  Do  not  such  mistakes  occur  in  civil  practice? — I  believe  they 
ooeanaaaUj  occur,  hut  the  object  is  to  find  out  the  system  that  will  afford  the  least 
ohanoe  of  their  oeeurting  ;  a  medical  man  in  a  hurry  occasionally  may  write  an 
ooDce-of  Bome  medicine  instead  of  a  drachm;  if  that  goes  to  an  apotfiecaiy's  shop  in 
Loodon,  the  error  is  seen  immediately,  and  no  mischief  ensues :  and  the  kind  of  men 
that  we  have  now  in  the  service  would  at  once  see  that  that  was  wrong,  and  commu- 
nicate immediately  with  the  medical  officer,  and  would  not  make  up  the  preecrip- 
tfon;  but  a  sergeant  or  a  private,  who  is  not  sufficiently  aware  of  the  doses  of  medi- 
dnesy  would  make  up  the  prescription  as  it  stands,  and  the  consequence  would  be 
that  a  man  very  likely  would  be  killed. 

4646.  Sir  James  Fergusson.'] — Do  not  the  mistakes  that  occasionally  occur,  gene- 
nlly  occur  from  the  mistakes  of  dispensers  in  apothecaries*  shops?— No;  I  think 
they  axe  more  generally  from  the  mistake  of  the  medical  man  writing  in  a  hurry, 
and  putting,  for  example,  an  ounce  instead  of  a  drachm. 

4647.  Have  you  not  seen  in  the  public  papers  frequently  reports  of  cases  in  whioh 

poisons  have  been  given  by  mistake  in  apothecaries'  shops? — ^I  have  seen  sometimes 

cases;  but  looking  at  the  immense  quantity  of  medicine  that  is  dispensed  day  by  day, 

I  think  such  cases  are  very  infrequent     Then  I  wish  to  state  that  I  am  aware  of 

many  other  instances  of  cases  of  tlie  kind  having  occurred.    There  was  a  case  of  a 

•uigeoa  of  the  8dth  Kegiment  in  Corfu;  at  a  time  when  he  was  labouring  under 

seivere  dysentery,  the  assistant-surgeon  prescribed  for  him  an  ounce  of  castor  oil, 

which  was  the  proper  remedy  under  the  circumstances  of  the  case;  it  was  sent  to  the 

hiMEntal,  and  the  hospital  sergeant  mistook  the  prescription  for  balsam  of  copaiba, 

and  sent  up  balsam  of  copaiba,  the  last  thing  likely  to  be  advantageous  to  the  man, 

and  tiie  man  died  in  the  course  of  two  days.    I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  he  died 

eotifely  in  consequence  of  this  wrong  medicine,  but  certainly  he  would  have  had  a 

better  chance  of  li?ing  if  he  had  got  the  castor  oil  instead  of  the  balsam  of  copaiba. 

I  will  mention  one  or  two  other  cases,  because  I  think  it  important;  indeed,  my 

consciodce  compels  me  to  mention  these  matters;  and  having  once  done  so,  whatever 

measuzes  may  be  adopted,  I  shadl  feel  that  I  am  not  responsible.    There  was  a  case 

at  Chatham:  when  I  was  the  principal  medical  officer,  I  went  into  the  surgery  to 

see  whether  the  surgery-man  was  not  dispensing  medicines  ;   X  placed  myself  by 

the  fireplace,  the  surgery-man's  back  was  to  me;  an  orderly  came  in,  who  did  not 

observe  me  standing  there,  and  he  went  up  to  him  with  a  paper  in  his  hand;  he 

gave  him  a  paper,  and  the  man  took  some  medicine  and  measured  it,  and  put  it  into 

a  gallipot,  and  the  orderly  took  it  away  in  his  hand.    As  soon  as  he  had  gone,  I 

moved  away  from  jthe  fireplace  and  took  the  bottle  to  see  what  he  had  done,  and  I 

found  that  he  had  given   sulphuric  acid,  pure  oil  of  vitriol,  instead  of  diluted 

sulphuric  acid;  I  went  out  immediately  tdffcer  the  man  and  took  away  the  medicine. 

There  is  another  case  within  my  recollection,  which  occurred,  I  think,  at  Canterbury. 

A  man  had  been  ordered  half-an-ounce  of  diluted  sulphuric  acid,  and  instead  of  that 

he  was  given  pure  sulphuric  acid  ;  he  swallowed  it,  and  sloughing  took  place  in 

the  inside  of  the  mouth,  and  gullet  and  stomach,  and  the  man  eventually  died.    Now 

those  are  cases  which  have  come  within  my  own  knowledge,  and  therefore  I  am  par- 

ticulariy  afraid  of  trusting  men  who  are  not,  first  of  all,  tolerably  good  Latin  scholars; 

and  secondly,  men  whose  minds  have  not,  when  young,  been  directed  to  the  prepa- 

ation  of  medicines,  and  fully  impressed  with   the  danger  of  certain  drugs,  and 

particularly  with  reference  to  over-doses. 

Among  the  recommendations  of  the  Select  Committee  we  quote  the  followmg, 
which  has  reference  to  the  question  before  us  :— 

14.  That  a  person    duly   qualified  to  compound  medicines,  and  attested  for 
ndlitary  service,  should  form  a  part  of  the  medical  establishment  of  every  regiment, 
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and  that  those  persons  should  be  selected  either  from  the  Medical  Staff  Corps,  from 
the  ranks  of  the  regular  army,  or  from  the  orphan  sons  of  soldiers  edncated  at  the 
Militanr  Asylum  ;  that  they  should  be  regularly  trained  and  educated  with  a  ykw 
to  the  duties  to  be  disdiarged,  and  that  no  one  shall  be  considered  eligible  for  em- 
ployment until  he  has  giyen  proof,  on  examination  before  a  Board,  that  he  may, 
with  safety  to  the  sick  soldier,  be  entrusted  to  compound  the  medicines  to  be 
administered  to  him. 

The  terms  of  this  recommendation  are  too  indefinite  to  indicate  more  than  a 
partial  remedy  for  the  existing  defect.  As  the  law  now  stands,  the  Armj 
Surgeons  are  supposed  to  dispense  the  medicines  themselves,  but,  in  practice, 
this  office  is  frequently  performed  b^  orderlies,  trained  by  the  Surgeons  to  a 
certain  extent.  The  regulation  that  IJispensers  may  be  selected  from  the  ranks 
of  the  regular  army,  and  examined  by  a  Board  the  nature  and  constitution  of 
which  are  not  defined,  would  not  of  necessity  differ  from  the  present  arrange- 
ment ;  for,  supposing  the  Board  to  consist  of  the  medical  officers  of  the  regiment, 
they  would  naturally  endorse  their  own  previous  selection  by  confinmngthe 
appointment  of  the  parties  already  officiating. 

it  should  be  the  object  of  any  new  regulation  to  ensure,  as  &x  as  may  be 
found  practicable,  uniformity  of  education  m  the  persons  employed  to  dispense 
medicines ;  and  this  would  be  most  effectually  secured  by  requiring  candidates 
for  the  office  of  Dispenser  (unless  licentiates  of  the  Apothecaries'  Hall,  or  other- 
wise medically  qualified)  to  pass  the  examination  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Societf* 
The  College  oi  Surgeons  is,  like  the  Pharmaceutical  Society,  a  voluntary  asso- 
ciation, unsupported  by  any  direct  Act  of  Parliament ;  but  the  requirement  that 
Army  Surgeons  shall  possess  the  diploma  of  the  College  has  the  effect  of  obli^g 
all  candidates  for  such  office  to  qualify  themselves  and  pass  the  examination. 
A  similar  regulation  in  regard  to  Pharmacy  would  oblige  candidates  for  the 
office  of  Dispenser  to  come  up  for  examination  to  the  Board  of  ihe  Pharma- 
ceutical Society.    It  is  only  hj  such  indirect  sanction  that  a  society  or  collc^ 
established  on  the  voluntary  prmciple  for  the  promotion  of  education  can  exercue 
the  desired  influence  on  the  parties  concerned ;  and  an  indefinite  regulation, 
recognizing  a  variety  of  Boards,  each  having  its  own  standard  of  proficiency, 
would  tend  to  divert  candidates  from  the  regular  channel,  and  thus,  instead  (^ 
promoting,  would  rather  retard  the  accomplishment  of  liie  object  for  which 
the  Pharmaceutical  Society  is  striving — ^namely,  the  introduction  of  an  efficient 
and  uniform  standard  of  (jualification  for  Dispensers  of  Medicine— civil  and 
military — throughout  the  kingdom. 


THE  DENTAL  PROFESSION. 

Want  of  space  prevents  our  giving  more  than  a  very  brief  report  of  the 
progress  of  the  two  dental  Societies,  but  we  publish  in  another  part  of  this 
number*  the  names  of  the  Council  and  officers  of  each.    It  is  proper  to  observCi 
that  there  is  a  mutual  desire  to  avoid  clawing,  or  any  approach  to  hostili^, 
between  the  two  Institutions.    Both  aim  at  union,  harmony,  and  improvement. 
A  few  Members  belong  to  both,  forming  a  circulating  medium  between  the 
two,  like  that  which  united  the  Siamese  twins,  and  as  E>ng  as  they  pull  in  the 
same  direction,  there  will  be  no  tendency  to  rupture,  the  balance  being  pre- 
served by  specific  gravity  on  one  side  and  bulk  on  the  other.    The  aim  of  the 
Odontological  Society  is  to  be  very  select  and  strictly  professional  in  every 
sense  of  the  term.    The  College  is  more  extended  in  its  views  and  operations* 
but  also  has  its  standard  of  professional  respectability. 

♦  Page  390. 
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TRANSACTIONS 

or 

THE   PHARMACEUTICAL    SOCIETY. 


PHARMACOPCEIA  COMMTITEE. 

TttB  Committee  haying  had  under  consideration  some  of  the  suggestions 
whidi  have  been  made  for  the  introduction  into  the  Pharmacopoeia  of  prepa- 
rations not  hitherto  noticed  therein,  wish  to  elicit  further  information  from 
Members  of  the  Society  respecting  the  undermentioned  substances,  with  the 
yiew  of  ascertaining  whether  the  extent  to  which  they  are  used  or  required  in 
medicine  is  such  as  to  render  their  introduction  into  the  Pharmacopoeia  desirable, 
and  of  obtaining  any  practical  remarks  on  their  preparation  that  those  who  haye 
directed  attention  to  the  subject  may  be  disposed  to  offer : — 

Liquor  Opii  Sedatiyus ;  Liquor  Taraxaci ;  Liquor  Yesicatorius,  or  Blistering 
Fluid,  for  causing  speedy  yesication  without  much  pain ;  Ammonise  Benzoas ; 
AmmonisB  Phosplms ;  Ferri  et  Quinae  Citras;  Iron  Alum;  Jalapin,  or  Purified 
Resin  of  Jalap. 

Communications  on  these  subjects  are  requested  to  be  addressed  to, 

T.  Eedwood, 

Secretary  to  the  Committee. 
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The  first  Conversazione  for  the  season  was  lield  in  Bloomsbury  Square,  on 
Wednesday,  the  3rd  of  December — a  period  much  earlier  than  that  at  which 
these  meetings  have  usually  been  commenced.  The  mcmth  of  December,  both 
as  regards  the  London  season  and  the  uncertainty  of  the  weather,  is  not 
generally  a  favourable  time  for  getting  a  large  meeting ;  and,  on  this  occasion, 
the  weather  proved  unusually  bad.  l£e  attendance,  however,  was  as  nomeroos 
as  that  of  any  previous  meeting  of  the  sort,  asd  the  rooms  were  well  fiBed 
throughout  the  evening.  We  were  glad  to  observe  a  larger  number  than  muJ 
of  tiie  Associates  of  the  Society  present,  a  circumstance  which  Tnanifipwis  an 
increased  interest  on  the  part  of  this  class  in  the  objects  of  the  Institiition. 

In  addition  to  the  lars^e  and  daily  increasing  collection  of  specimens  belonging 
to  tiie  Society,  for  wmch  the  means  of  exhibition  are  already  becone  too 
fimited  in  the  premises  at  present  occupied  for  that  purpose,  the  Coundl  were, 
88  usual,  indebted  to  many  of  their  friends  for  numerous  objects  -of  interesl^ 
wluch  were  distributed  through  the  reception-rooms.  Among  fiud  oljects  ilui 
contributed  were  the  following : — 

Specimens  of  bark,  wood,  &c.,  illustrating  the  source  from  which  the  nd 
cinchona  bark  of  commerce  is  derived ;  also  specimens  of  quinidine  and  cindio- 
mdine,  from  Mr.  J.  £.  Howard. 

Specimens  of  coffee  firom  different  parts  of  the  West  of  Africa,  iHimtratiDgtiie 
coffee  plant,  the  fruit  attached  to  tne  tree,  and  the  seed  as  used,  from  dr, 
Daniell. 

A  very  fine  specimen  of  caffeine,  also  a  piece  of  the  electric  telegraph  cable 
to  be  used  across  the  Atlantic,  and  a  gas  furnace,  from  Mr.  W.  Squire. 

Specimens  of  Indian  fibres,  derived  from  different  vegetable  sources,  inchi&ig 
the  stem  of  the  plantain,  and  illustrations  of  some  of  the  applications  of  these 
fibres,  from  Mr.  J.  B.  Sharp. 

Two  very  beautiful  groups  of  skeleton  plants,  selected  from  the  Materia 
Medica,  from  Mrs.  Lonsdale. 

Models  illustrating  crystallogri^hy,  and  having  for  their  object  the  sunplifi- 
cation  of  the  study  of  this  science,  which  were  exphdned  to  those  interested 
in  the  subject  by  the  Kev.  Mr.  Mitchell,  of  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital^ 

A  series  of  models,  very  beautifully  made  of  wire  and  glass,  illustrating  the 
systems  of  crystalline  forms,  by  Mr.  Larkin. 

A  glass  case,  containing  a  collection  of  humming-birds,  from  Mr.  Gould. 

A  collection  of  chemical  and  surgical  apparatus^  constructed  of  vulcanite  V 
hardened  Indian-rubber,  from  Mr.  Goodyear. 

A  stuffed  specimen  of  the  aptyrix,  or  wingless  bird  of  New  Zealand,  together 
with  a  large  number  of  plants  from  the  same  locality. 

Specimens  of  iron  made  by  Mr.  Beasemer^s  patented  process. 

A  sypecimen  of  Grim  waders  desiccated  milk,  pr^iared  by  a  patented  V^^^ 
and  intended  for  use  in  sea  voyages,  or  when  fresh  milk  cannot  be  obtained' 
This  preparation  is  in  the  form  ora  powder,  which,  on  being  mixed  with  hoiliog 
water,  forms  an  excellent  substitute  for  fresh  cow^s  nulk.  It  was  repeatedly 
tried  in  the  course  of  the  evening,  and  generally  approved.  From  Messrs. 
Crosse  and  BlackwelL 

Specimens  of  chemical  compounds  intended  for  administration  in  me^cia^ 
preserved  in  gljroerine.  The  preparations  exhibited  were,  iodide  of  iron,  bro- 
mide of  iron,  hydriodate  of  quinine,  iodide  of  iron  and  quinine^  respective 
dissolved  in  glycerine,  from  Mr.  Barnes. 

Wilson's  od  bottles,  firom  Mr.  Toogood.  . 

Robiquet's  potash  and  zinc  caustics  with  gutta  percha,  fiK>m  Mr.  Wood,  oi 
Brighton. 

Specimens  of  ceraitum  cucumis,  citrate  of  magnesia  lemonadey  and  pepflo^ 
from  Mr.  Hopley. 
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A  collection  of  minerals  from  Mr.  Tennant. 

A  galvanic  belt,  and  induction  machine,  with  a  battery,  called  the  atmospheric 
battery,  which  retains  its  power,  without  being  recharged,  for  many  months, 
firom  Mr.  Figgott. 

A  patent  ^asA  ventilator  and  improved  glass  aviary,  from  Messrs.  Powell  and 
Sods. 

An  mparatos  for  fllustrating  the  laws  of  friction,  and  an  improved  pyrometer, 
finom  Messrs.  Elliot  Brotibers. 

-Optieal  «^paratus,  itom  Messrs.  Webster  and  Carpenter. 

Hew  minimum  and  maximnm  thermometers,  an  extremely  delicate  glass 
hydrometer,  and  a  new  stereoscope,  from  Messrs.  Negretti  and  Zambra. 

An  i^paratus  for  illustrating  tne  rotation  of  the  moon,  from  ]!ii&:.  Appold. 

An  imj^oved  Ruhmkoff's  induction  coil,  from  Mr.  C.  A.  B^itley.  Some 
ter^  strikmg  effects  were  obtained  with  this  apparatus  throughout  the  evening, 
lAich  attracted  the  attention  of  the  greater  part  of  the  company.  The  improve- 
ments in  the  coil  are,  we  presume,  similar  to  those  described  by  Mr.  Hearder, 
and  which  amost  in  effecting  more  complete  insulation  of  the  wire  than  had 
preYioasly  been  accomplished.  We  are  informed  that  the  apparatus  exhibited 
na  made  by  Mr.  Bentley ,  who  is  an  amateur  experimenter,  before  Mr.  Hearder's 
improvement  had  been  made  public. 

A^erville^s  forge  lamp  for  producing  a  high  temperature  by  directing  a  current 
tif  air  under  pressure  into  the  flame  of  a  lamp,  and  an  improved  gas  combustion 
fbmaoe  for  organic  analysis,  both  of  which  were  shown  in  operation,  by  Dr. 
B.  H.  Panl. 

A  sea-water  aquarium  containing  artificial  sea-water,  from  Mr.  Hains. 

Several  specimens  of  ornamentafstone  and  china  ware,  from  Mr.  Sharpus. 

A  working  model  of  a  sugar-cane  and  herb-crushing  mill,  and  of  the  apparatus 
fbr  the  new  process  of  evaporation ;  also  the  Esculapian  still,  the  patent  self- 
acting  glass  boiler  safety-guage,  and  self-acting  syphons ;  from  Mr.  «f .  A.  Coffey. 

In  addition  to  the  forgoing,  the  tables  were  well  supplied  with  microscopes, 
from  Messrs.  Smith  and  Beck,  Mr.  Ladd,  and  the  Society  of  Arts,  who  sent  one 
of  their  cheap  prize  microscopes.  Messrs.  Parkes  and  Sod,  of  Birmingham,  also 
sent  some  of  their  educational  series  of  microscope  objects,  which  they  are  getting 
up  to  supply  at  a  low  charge. 

There  were  also  a  large  number  of  photographic  pictures  and  stereoscopes, 
which  would  alone  have  formed  a  good  exhibition.  These  were  supplied  bv 
Mr.  Hughes,  Mr.  Williams,  Messrs.  Hahnemann,  Mr.  Mayall,  Messrs.  MauU 
and  Polyblank,  Mr.  Greenish,  Messrs.  Murray  and  Heath,  Messrs.  Geo.  Knight 
md  Co.,  Messrs.  Smith  and  Beck,  and  Mr.  Wm.  Squire. 
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17,  JBhamabury  Square, 
JO'S    THE    CIRCULATION     OP    SAP. 

BT  MB.  GBUNDT. 

Ik  ibis  communication,  which  was  read  at  the  meeting  in  November,  the  author 
tiiefly  described  the  view  hitherto  adopted  with  regard  to  the  circulation  of  sap, 
a&d  gave  the  following  summary  of  the  arguments  advanced  in  its  support: — 

Itet,  that  the  presence  of  alkaloids  and  other  compounds  in  the  bark,  prove  the 
iMsage,  l^  that  diannel,  of  elaborated  sap  from  the  leaves;  it  being  assumed,  that 
Wfore  l^e  sap  has  reached  the  leaves,  and  there  undergone  assimilation,  it  is  inca- 
piiile  of  nooiishing  the  plant. 

ISeoondly,  that  if  a  ring  of  bark  be  removed  from  a  tree,  the  growth  above  the 
lection  i^roceeds  witii  increased  vigour,  whereas,  below  the  wound,  the  growth,  as  it 
%CRL  stands  still,  the  stem  does  not  increase  in  size;  and,  in  the  potato,  according  to 
llahi,  no  tubers  are  fbrmed. 
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Thirdly  and  lastly,  if  the  wood  he  removed,  the  greatest  care  heing  taken  to  aTod 
iDJaring  the  hark,  the  portion  of  the  plant  ahove  £e  wound  dries  up  and  dies. 

The  author  considered  that  harks,  generally  speaking,  were  not  richer  in  alkalnith, 
and  other  peculiar  secretions,  than  the  seeds,  leaves,  roots,  &c  He  showed  that 
from  eighty  phmts  in  the  PharmacopoBia,  the  iMirk  of  fourteen  only  was  ofllclnal,  and 
that  only  one  of  these  yielded  an  officinal  alkaloid.  He  considered  the  fact  of  teedi, 
wlidch  are  not  green,  containing  active  secretions,  as  evidence  tbat  elaborated  sip 
is  not  required  for  these  compounds  ;  descending  sap  heing  unahle  to  leacii  tw 
terminal  portions  of  a  plant.  He  thought  that  whatever  view  might  be  taken  cC 
sap  movement,  it  should  be  applicable  to  all  classes  of  plants,  whereas  the  pmoit 
view  only  applies  to  dicotyledons. 

He  considered  endosmose  to  be  the  cause  of  absorption  of  fluid  by  the  roots,  and 
its  distribution  throughout  the  plant ;  that  the  sap  travels  through  aU  odOs  in  sa 
upward  direction,  more  rapidly,  and  chiefly  through  the  elongated  cells,  the  nfUHtf 
being  in  inverse  proportion  to  the  thickness  of  their  walls;  and  that  the  sap  appeizs 
to  move  most  readily  in  an  axial  direction,  thus  :  the  sap  in  the  wood  cdls  nam 
upward  through  them,  that  in  the  parenchyma  cells  through  them,  &c ;  the  latenl 
communication  between  different  tissues  bearing  a  very  small  proportion  to  the 
perpendicular  current.  At  the  extreme  points,  and  in  green  stems  furnished  witk 
stomata,  the  lateral  communication  proportionately  increases.  There  is  no  genenl 
descent  of  the  sap. 

The  author  thus  explains  the  phenomena  observed  on  removing  the  ring  of  bsik 

It  is  impossible  to  remove  the  bark  without  at  the  same  time  destroying  the 
delicate  cambium  tissue.  The  continuity  of  this  tissue  being  broken,  no  power 
remains  to  cause  a  movement  of  the  sap  in  the  cambium  layer  below  the  wonad. 
Above  it,  however,  the  evaporation  from  the  leaves  remaining  the  same,  the  i^per 
cambium  is  rapidly  drained  of  its  fluids,  and  supplies  itself  laterally  from  the 
neighbouring  wood  cells.  If  an  equal  amount  of  sap  be  supplied  to  the  brandi  at 
before,  it  follows  that  the  lower  cambium,  assimilating  none^  the  upper  camUom 
will,  in  addition  to  its  own  share,  receive  that  which  would  in  ordinary  circamstanoM 
be  received  by  the  lower,  and  would  thus  develop  more  wood. 

The  Annual  General  Meeting  of  the  Club  will  be  held  on  January  9th,  1857. 


PHARMACEUTICAL  SOCIETY, 

NORTH  BRITISH  BRANCH. 

A  heetimo  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  was  held  in  the  Rooms,  50,  George 
Street,  Edinburgh,  on  Friday  evening,  the  12th  current,  at  nine  o'clock.  Mt.  Young 
occupied  the  chair. 

After  a  few  remarks  by  the  Chairman  on  the  removal  of  the  Society's  rooms  ftoffl 
Princes  Street  to  the  present  place  of  meeting,  the  following  lecture  was  ddivend 
by  Dr.  S.  Macadam  : — 

ON  THE  MANUFACTURE  OP  IRON, 

with  special  reference  to  the  recently  patented  process  of  Bessemer. 

In  introducmg  the  subject.  Dr.  Macadam  described  at  length  the  ordinary  method  of 
manufacturing  the  ironstone,  or  rude  ore,  into  pig  iron,  showing  the  chemical  changes 
which  occur  during  the  processes  of  roasting  and  smelting.  He  stated,  that  it  wu 
after  the  pig  iron  had  been  obtained,  that  the  new  process  branched  off  from  thst 
generally  followed.  The  commercial  pig  iron,  as  obtained  from  the  blast  fomaoes^ 
generally  contains  from  ninety-five  to  ninety-seven  per  cent,  of  pure  iron — ^the 
remaining  three  to  five  per  cent,  being  chiefly  made  up  of  carbon  or  charcosl» 
together  with  a  small  proportion  of  sulphur,  phosphorus,  and  silicon.  BeAm 
the  iron  can  be  useful  as  bar  or  malleable  iron,  it  is  necessary  that  then 
impurities  be  got  rid  of.  In  order  to  do  so,  the  crude  pig  iron,  by  the  common 
process,  is  first  placed  in  what  is  termed  the  **  finery  furnace,"  where  it  is  lemdte^ 
and  a  certain  portion  of  the  carbon  burned  away.  The  fused  metal  having  been  run 
into  shallow  troughs,  is,  on  cooling,  broken  up  into  suitable  pieces,  and  subjected  to 
a  further  operation,  called  ''puddling,"  in  a  reverberatory  furnace,  where  it  is  stimd 
or  agitated  for  six  to  eight  hours,  and  being  subjected  during  this  period  to  the 
action  of  the  heated  air  from  the  furnace,  the  various  impurities  undergo  oxidation  i 
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the  carbon  and  sulphur  being  converted  into  carbonic  acid  and  sulphurous  acid, 
whilst  the  phosphorus  and  silicon,  forming  phosphoric  acid  and  silicic  acid,  are 
semrated  in  the  slag. 

He  then  proceeded  to  describe  the  method  hy  which  Bessemer  proposed  to  ezpe* 
dite  this  tedious  mode  of  purification.  In  order  that  the  various  ftimaces  at  present 
in  operation  might  be  made  available,  Bessemer  first  suggested  that  the  molten  metal 
lihimld  be  run  from  the  blast  furnace  into  a  suitable  Mle  of  plate  iron,  lined  with 
loam  or  day,  and,  whilst  in  a  molten  condition,  a  fire-day  tube  inserted,  by  means 
of  which,  a  powerful  stream  of  air  could  be  forced  through.  The  metal  is  thereafter 
fansasksneA  to  a  reverberatory  furnace,  provided  with  a  number  of  openings  at  its 
lofwer  part,  for  the  insertion  of  fire-clay  tubes,  through  which  air  coiUd  he  forced 
faito  the  metal,  and  thus  bum  away  the  impurities  in  a  much  more  rapid  manner 
than  when,  as  in  the  old  process,  only  a  limited  supply  of  air  comes  in  contact  with 
Ae  upper  surface  of  the  metal. 

By  a  more  recent  patent,  Bessemer  proposes  to  refine  the  crude  iron  by  a  single 
Moceea,  which  necessitates  the  employment  of  a  black  lead  or  fire-clay  crudble,  capa- 
ble ik  containing  (when  three-fourths  full)  seven  cwt.  of  the  molten  metal.  Matters 
•re  80  arranged,  that  this  crucible  may  be  surrounded  by  a  quantity  of  burning  fud, 
which  assists  in  maintaining  the  iron  in  a  fused  condition,  whilst  the  impurities  are 
bdng  removed.  The  operation  is  completed  in  about  half  an  hour,  when  the  crudble 
oantaios  iron  in  a  nearly  pure  condition.  Occasionally  Bessemer  introduces  steam  as 
wdl  as  air  in  the  early  part  of  the  process,  which,  becoming  decomposed,  favours  the 
xemoval  of  the  carbon  and  sulphur.  Although  much  time  and  Aid  are  saved  by  the 
new  method,  Dr.  Macadam  showed  experimentally,  that  the  brilliant  scintillations 
letened.  to  by  Bessemer,  as  being  emitted  in  such  abundance  during  the  operation, 
indicated  a  great  loss  of  the  metd  itself,  and  that  this  circumstance  must  therefore 
Ibirm  a  serious  objection  to  its  employment.  Another  and  important  defect  in  the 
pfooeas  was,  that  for  some  unexplained  cause,  Bessemer's  iron,  although  almost 
entudy  free  fix)m  carbon,  yet  retained  by  far  the  greater  proportion  of  the  phosphorus 
originally  present  in  the  crude  metd,  and  unless  this  impurity  be  remov^  the  iron 
will  be  comparatively  worthless,  from  the  property  this  element  possesses  of 
rendering  the  metal  very  brittle,  and  therefore  impairing  its  malleability.  Dr. 
Macadam  further  stated  that  the  principle  of  Bessemer's  process  was  certainly  not 
new,  and  that  the  particular  mode  of  its  application  was  in  many  respects  identical 
with  that  adopted  by  Martien.  With  respect  to  the  prindple  itself,  there  was  no 
doubt  it  was  correct,  and  such  being  the  case,  it  came  to  be  a  matter  of  consideration, 
whether  or  not  it  was  commercidly  practicable,  that  is  to  say,  whether,  allowing 
that  some  modification  be  adopted,  whereby  the  phosphorus  may  be  more  efiectually 
lemoved,  the  saving  in  time  iRid  fuel  will  compensate  for  the  loss  of  iron  in  the 
process  of  Bessemer  as  it  at  present  stands;  or  if  this  be  not  found  to  be  the  case, 
wb^er  the  amount  of  air  cannot  be  so  regulated  as  simply  to  bum  away  the 
impurities,  without  seriously  injuring  the  more  valuable  metal. 

in.  conclusion,  he  pointed  out  that  Mr.  Bessemer  had  at  least  taken  a  step  in  the 
light  direction,  and  he  deserved  our  thanks  for  having  stimulated  inquiry  on  a 
subject  where  there  was  great  room  for  improvement.  The  present  method  of 
Inning  iron  was  notoriously  primitive  in  its  operation,  and  now  that  the  subject 
was  fairly  taken  up,  there  is  no  doubt  but  the  same  principle  carried  out  further  in 
the  hands  of  Bessemer  or  some  other  party,  would  lead  to  results  of  the  very 
greatest  commercid  importance. 

Besides  performing  numerous  experiments  relating  to  the  subject,  Dr.  Macadam 

eihibited  specimens  of  iron  purified  by  Bessemer's  process,  and  by  means  of  diagrams 
lUnBtrated  the  difierent  forms  of  furnaces,  &c.,  described  in  Bessemer's  specification. 


Mr.  John  Mackat  then  read  the  following  communication  on  a  new  and  rapid 
mode  of  making  some  of  the  inftisions  of  the  Pharmacopoeia.  He  commenced  by 
making  some  remarks  upon  the 
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leoentty  introduced  in  Glasgow  for  the  manufacture  of  Coffee  for  domestic  use.  He 
pttt  one  of  these  machines  (which  are  made  of  glass)  in  operation,  and  explained  the 
whole  arrangement  to  consist  in  obtainmg  a  vacuum  in  the  large  globe  by  boiling  a 
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small  quantity  of  water.  By  the  production  of  steam  the  air  is  expelled^  and  when 
the  source  of  heat  is  withdrawn,  this  steam  is  in  its  turn  got  rid  of  by  the  coa- 
densation  produced  fh>m  the  action  of  the  external  air  on  the  vesseL  This  being 
done,  the  infhsed  coffee  is  forced  through  the  drainer  by  the  pressure  of  the  atmo- 
sphere. 

Mr.  J.  M.  stated  it  had  often  occurred  to  him  that  some  advautace  might  be  taken 
of  this  principle  in  making  an  apparatus  likely  to  be  useful  to  the  £spensing  dhemiit 
for  the  rapid  production  of  some  of  the  infusions  in  the  Fharmacopooia,  and  he  now  laid 
before  the  meeting  the  result  of  one  or  two  experiments  he  had  made  on  thia  snlQeil 
The  working  model  of  the  new  Vacuum  Infuser,  as  it  might  be  called,  rnnsatrf 
simply  of  a  circular  tin  vessel,  the  mouth  of  which  was  dosed  by  a  huge  hw§f 
haying  in  its  centre  an  orifice  sufficiently  large  to  admit  the  extremity  of  a  tube  or 
curved  siphon,  tight  enough  to  prevent  the  escape  of  steam  or  the  admissioo  of  ik^ 
and  having  its  other  extremity  terminating  in  a  double  circular  plate  of  titt  or 
pewter,  both  surfaces  being  pierced  with  small  holes.  This  strainer,  he  xeoooi- 
mended,  should  be  covered  with  one  or  two  folds  of  thick  muslin  or  doth.  Ad 
infhsion  being  required — say  InfUsum  Khcei — the  ingredients  for  twenty  ouiioes  might 
be  placed  in  the  infiision  jug  in  the  ordinary  manner,  reserving  two  ounces  of  the 
water;  and  after  having  allowed  the  materials  to  infuse  a  given  time,  the  tin  vend 
with  the  reserved  water  might  be  placed  on  a  retort-stand  with  the  curved  taAe 
fitted  and  the  perforated  extremity  immersed  in  the  infusion.  A  Bunsen  lamp  hm% 
placed  beneath  the  tin  vessel,  the  operation  proceeds  as  formerly  described,  andths 
infusion,  bright,  strong,  and  ready  for  immediate  use,  is  forced  into  the  larger  vmt^ 
wherein  the  vacuum  had  been  formed.  The  whole  process  may  be  finished  in&m 
four  minutes.  Now,  the  principal  question  as  to  its  probable  uisefulness  obvioo^J 
depends  upon  the  saving  in  time  required  to  infuse  the  ingredients;  and,  inofdsr 
fairly  to  show  this,  he  placed  on  the  table  a  sample  of  infusion  of  rhubarb  made  at 
directed  by  the  Pharmacopoeia  by  twelve  hours  maceration,  and  another  made  hf 
inf\ising  the  same  ingredients  for  only  one  hour,  and  passed  throuj^  this  nev 
apparatus.  The  latter  sample  was  evidently  the  stronger  and  better  of  the  twe 
in  every  respect.  He  then  submitted  three  samples  of  infusion  of  Cindiooa  hndL 
The  first  was  made  as  ordered  by  the  College,  but  allowing  the  maceration  to  be 
continued  only  five  minutes;  the  second,  the  product  &om  the  same  matoiala,  afktf 
standing  four  hours,  and  strained  in  the  usual  way  ;  and  the  third  made  from  baik 
in  rough  powder,  and  exhausted  in  the  manner  recommended  after  being  infiiMi 
forty  minutes.  The  first  sample  was  pronounced  the  best,  and  the  second  infaior 
to  both.    Infusion  of  roses,  made  in  ten  minutes,  was  also  laid  before  the  meeting. 

Mr.  J.  M.,  in  conclusion,  thought  the  principle  now  jreferred  to  and  shown  in  ope- 
ration was  one  well  worthy  of  further  consideiation,  as,  in  many  cases,  rapidity  of 
manufacture,  with  a  product  free  from  deposit  and  ready  for  immediate  use,  ought 
be  attained.  Objections  might  be  made  to  the  manner  of  produdng  the  vacuum ; 
but,  if  found  to  answer  the  purpose,  he  thought  another  equally  effident  mode  of 
arriving  at  this  result  might  be  brought  into  operation,  and  to  which  at  some  future 
time  he  might  probably  draw  the  attention  of  &e  Sodety.  Some  manner  such  asllie 
one  now  referred  to  is,  he  thought,  the  more  desirable,  in  consequence  of  the  well- 
founded  objection  which  many  medical  practitioners  and  others  had  to  infusions  nude 
from  concentrated  preparations. 


After  a  short  discussion,  a  sample  of  the  fruit  of  the  Locust-tree  was  laid  on  the 
table,  and  the  meeting  adjourned. 


The  Board  ol  Examiners  will  hold  a  meeting  on  Wednesday,  14th  January,  18S7, 
at  1 1  o'dock  A.M.,  in  the  rooms,  50,  George  Street,  Edinburgh. 

Parties  intending  to  present  themselves  for  examination  are  requested  to  com- 
municate with  the  Secretary  a  week  before  the  day  of  meeting,  and  to  enclose  a 
statement  regarding  their  previous  studies. 

Edinburgh,  Dec.  20,  1856.  John  Maolat,  Sacrrtvy. 
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Rogal  Institution^  Thutaday,  aoM  Novm^fer,  1856. 

THB  PBESIDENT,  MB.  ABRAHAM,  IN  THE  CHAXB» 

Messrs.  W.  S.  Longrigg,  T.  A.  TitfaeringtoD,  W.  Dally,  J.  M.  Johnson,  W.  Csrless, 
and  E.  Whitehead,  were  elected  Members  of  tiie  Society. 

Donations  to  the  Library  and  Museum  were  announced  from  Messrs.  G.  Hamilton^ 
T.  C  Archer,  Hearon,  McCulloch  and  Squire,  and  E.  Buckley. 

Mr.  H.  SnoDBN  Eyams  read  a  paper  on  the 

PHABMACBUTICAL  HISTORY  OP  THE  WHITE  POPPT  AND  OPIUM. 

After  describing  the  eultiration  of  the  white  poppy  in  Europe,  and  the  rarions 

Itodncts  and  preparations  of  the  seeds  and  capsules,  he  entered  into  the  history  of 

tfaa  cmltiTaAion  and  preparation  of  opium  in  Asia,  and  the  physical,  chemical,  ai^ 

TiiBdimin^  properties  of  each  kind  as  imported  into  this  country.    He  insisted  on  the 

importance  of  selecting  only  the  finest  samples  of  Smyrna  opium  for  all  pharm»- 

eentieiil  preparations,  and  drew  special  attention  to  a  rery  spurious  kind  of  opium 

lAJch,  with  all  the  external  appearance  of  fine  Turkey  opium,  and  under  that  name, 

had  recently  been  largely  introduced  into  the  market.    It  had  given  rise  to  great 

inooDTenience,  loss,  and  annoyance,  from  the  fact  of  its  being  impossible  to  obtain  a 

brig^  and  dear  solution  of  it.    When  used  for  the  preparation  of  tincture  liquor, 

or  ^Etraet,  an  opaque  mucilaginous  fluid  was  the  result.    Mr.  Erans  had  car^hlly 

i>T^*"^««^  samf^  of  this  opium,  but  found  yery  little  pure  opium  in  it,  the  gre»t 

\mSk  of  it  consisting  of  an  aqueous  extract  of  the  "poppy  mixed  with  some  mud- 

IsgimiUB  substance,  h«ving  all  the  characters  of  Bassora  gum.    When  triturated 

with  wster  or  spirit,  this  mucilaginous  substance  swelfis  up,  and  becomes  diflhsed 

through  the  fluid,  but  not  dissolyed,  giving  te  it  great  opacity,  which  no  amount  cf 

flttaring  will  remove.    He  had  been  informed  that,  in  Persia,  an  opium  is  prepared 

fat  hoxD»  consumption  after  the  genuine  opium  had  been  gathered,  by  boiling  the 

plants  and  evaporatiog  the  decoction  roughly  to  an  extract.    This  extract  is  then 

ndxed  with  a  little  opium,  and  well  kne^el  into  balls-~gum  tragacanth,  or  any 

other  gum,  or  ev«n  flour,  that  may  be  at  hand,  added  to  assist  in  their  dr3ring.  There 

cm  be  little  doobt  that  this  is  the  kind  oi  opium  which  has  found  its  way  to  this 

nMrket    Mr.  Btsus  concluded  his  paper  by  deseriMng  the  pharmaceutical  pre* 

pintions  of  opium  and  their  modes  of  manufacture. 


Thursday^  4th  December,  1856. 

THE  PBESIDENT,  MR.  ABBAHAH,  IN  THE  CHAIB. 

lb.  J,  W.  Wensley  was  elected  a  Member  of  the  Society. 

The  Secbbtart  announced  donations  to  the  Library  and  Museum  from  Messrs. 
K  Sumner  and  Co.,  J.  H.  and  S.  Johnson,  J.  E.  Howard,  London,  the  Museum 
cf  Applied  Science,^  and  himself. 

Dr.  Neyins  read  a  highly  instructive  paper  on  "  Slow  Poisoning  by  Tartar  Emetic,*' 
tlie  abstract  of  which  was  not  received  in  time  for  insertion  in  this  number. 

ICr.  Mercer  exhibited  Goodall's  Patent  Grinding  and  Levigating  Machine,  whidi 
bag  already  been  described  in  the  Journal. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Samuel  exhibited  some  J^oto-galvanographs,  and  explained  the 
inethod  of  their  production. 


GONVERSAZIONB. 

Or  Thursday  evening,  the  18th  of  December,  a  Conversazione  of  the  Liverpool 
CheiiBrttf  Association  was  held  on  the  occasion  of  the  formal  opening  of  the  Mttbeum 
o»  Matehia  Mxdiga  and  Chemibtbt,  which  occupies  a  portion  of  the  suite  of 
loom  in  the  Boyal  Institution,  Colquitt  Street.  An  attractive  programme  havmg 
^n  in  circulation,  the  attendance,  as  might  have  been  expected,  was  numero^ 
•nwaatmg  to  between  400  and  500,  and  ccmiprising  many  ladies  and  sdenOTC 
^tors,  besides  the  Siembers  of  the  Association.    The  Company  began  to  assemble 
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at  six  o'clock,  and  at  half-past  six,  Mr.  John  Abbjlham,  President  of  the  Assodatioo, 
took  the  Chair  in  the  Lecture  Hall  of  the  Institution. 

He  said,  the  Liverpool  Chemists'  Association  had  been  for  some  time  engaged  in  the 
formation  of  a  Museom  of  Materia  Medics,  and  their  design  approaching  something 
like  a  satisfactory  form,  they  thought  it  was  an  occasion  on  which  they  might 
endeavour  to  provide  an  agreeable  evening  for  the  Members  and  their  friends ;  and 
having  the  use  of  this  building,  with  its  varied  stores  of  science,  and  nature^  and 
art,  he  hoped  it  would  not  disappoint  those  who  had  come  in  the  expectatioii  of 
spending  sudb  an  evening.  The  I^ident  proceeded  to  say  that  he  had  littie  to  add 
at  present  to  what  was  announced  in  the  programme.  Some  donations  had,  howerer, 
been  sent  to  him,  consisting  of  representations  of  objects  of  natural  history.  Thej 
were  the  production  of  a  French  gentleman,  and  they  would  be  explained  to  tiie 
curious  by  Mr.  Barber,  in  the  small  lecture-room.  After  calling  attention  to  the 
various  objects  of  interest,  the  President  begged  to  remind  the  audience  that  the^ 
had  amongst  them  Mr.  Jacob  Bell,  whose  name  was  exceedingly  well  known  in 
connexion  with  improvements  in  Pharmacy,  and  by  his  endeavours  to  obtain  a 
better  education  for  Pharmaceutists  for  many  years  back.  As  President  of  tiie 
Pharmaceutical  Society  he  had  been  invited  to  attend  on  that  occasion^  and  woald 
fovour  them  with  a  few  observations. 

Mr.  Bell  began  his  brief  address  by  remarking  that  he  thought  he  should  be  able 
to  show  them  ^t  a  few  moments  devoted  to  &e  subject  of  physic,  however  dis- 
tasteful, would  not  be  altogether  thrown  away,  inasmuch  as,  though  uninteresting  in 
one  sense,  the^ublic  interests  were  concerned  in  promoting  improved  qnaliflcatiflni 
in  those  who  dispensed  medicines  for  the  sick.  Among  the  many  thousaodi  of 
persons  who  travelled  from  London  to  Liverpool  by  rulway,  not  one  in  a  thousand 
asked  himself  how  was  this  railway  produced — what  amount  of  science,  sldl],  en- 
gineering experience,  and  various  appliances,  were  brought  to  bear  in  making  tiui 
railway.  Yet  if  an  accident  occurred,  if  anything  went  wrong  with  the  machinwy, 
those  who  suiSered  inconvenience  immediately  cried  out,  '*How  abominably  cardeM 
they  are — how  much  better  they  ought  to  manage  these  things^"  It  was  predsdj 
the  same  when  persons  were  taken  iU.  They  send  for  a  doctor,  have  a  preicription 
written,  and  then  transmit  it  to  a  Chemist  to  be  made  up.  But  not  one  in  a 
thousand  considered  what  amount  of  skill  was  necessary  in  making  up  the  physi& 
Now,  the  public  had  to  thank  the  Members  of  that  Institution  for  the  kindness  wife 
whidi  they  had  united  with  the  Chemists  and  Druggists  of  this  town  in  promoting 
the  objects  they  had  in  view — a  public  object.  The  Chemists,  indeed,  wore  ^lad  i 
the  opportunity  to  go  hand  in  hand  with  every  department  of  science,  knowing^  a> 
they  did,  that  there  was  in  science  a  sympathy  which  would  draw  persons  together, 
and  elicit  the  truth.  He  pointed  out  the  object  and  advantage  of  a  Museom  of 
Materia  Medica  as  a  means  of  reference  for  identifying  specimens  of  plants  andpio- 
ducts,  and  also  for  becoming  acquainted  with  the  genend  and  chenucal  duuracters 
by  which  the  quality  of  £rug8,  &c.,  might  be  distinguished.  He  concluded  hf 
alluding  to  the  efforts  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  to  improve  the  edncation  w 
dispensers  of  medicine,  and  the  mutual  assistance  which  that  Socdety,  with  the 
Liverpool  Chemists'  Association,  were  enabled  to  give  to  the  improvement  of  the 
art  and  science  of  Pharmacy,  an  object  calculated  to  confer  substantial  benefit  on 
the  public. 

Mr.  Knott  then  proceeded  to  exhibit,  by  a  strong  oxyhydrogen  light  on  a  screen 
behind  the  Chair,  some  Photoghaphs  of  the  Moon  and  Satubn,  copied  by  Vx. 
Berry,  from  the  results  of  observations  kindly  furnished  by  Mr.  Har&n^  of  the 
Liverpool  Observatory.  These  photographs  were  very  interesting,  and  rq^^sented 
the  objects  above  eight  feet  in  diameter.  The  Moon  was  shown  in  several  aspeclh 
partiiJl^  or  entirely  illuminated  by  the  Sun  ;  and  in  one  of  the  views  the  crater  of 
Copermcus  was  beautifully  shown. 

Mr.  Hamilton  and  Dr.  Thomson  offered  a  few  remarks  in  expUmation. 

An  interval  being  allowed  for  refreshment,  the  company  retired  to  the  gaUeiy  « 
paintings,  where  tea  and  coffee  were  served ;  and  where  Mr.  Knight  exhibited  a  as^ 
patent  ooda-Watbr  Apparatus,  which  appeared  to  answer  the  purpose  muditoths 
satisfaction  of  those  who  tried  its  efficacy.  The  description  of  the  appuattf  ^ 
deferred  until  next  month. 

The  following,  and  other  articles  of  interest,  were  exhibited  in  the  diffbrent  zooini:^ 

A  large  and  interesting  collection  of  Photographs,  by  Mr.  Isaac 
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Fresh  and  salt  water  Aquaria,  by  Mr.  £dmondson. 

A  Shekel,  Basket  made  of  Aloe  Fibre,  &c.,  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Samuel. 

Natural  History  Drawings,  by  Miss  Ellison. 

Specimens  of  Submarine  Telegraph  Cables,  including  a  piece  of  the  propose 
Ltilantic  Cable,  by  Mr.  Mercer. 

Stereoscopes^  with  a  large  number  of  Views,  by  Mr.  Chadburn  and  Mr.  H.  S.  Evans. 

Microscopes,  with  Objects  of  Interest  under  View,  by  Drs.  Inman  and  Edwards  ; 
liesBrs.  Hardman,  Salt,  Abraham,  H.  S.  Evans,  CundiU,  Allen,  and  Mercer. 

Goodall's  Patent  Grinding  Machine,  by  Messrs.  J.  H.  and  S.  Johnson. 

An  Electric  Clock,  by  Mr.  Atkinson. 

Mr,  G.  R,  Berry  practically  and  very  successfully  illustrated  the  process  of  Pho- 
ogmpMc  Printing  by  Gaslight. 

Mx.  T.  C.  Archer  very  kindly  attended  during  the  evening  in  the  Museum  of 
Lpfftlied  Science,  to  receive  the  company. 

At  half-past  eight  the  company  were  invited  to  attend  in  the  Chemists* 
if nsBOH,  which  was  formally  opened  by  the  President,  Mr.  Abraham,  who  said 
t  would  be  expected  that  he  should  say  a  few  words  on  the  origin  of  the 
Association,  and  the  occasion  which  had  brought  them  together.  The  Chemists' 
iflsociation  of  Liverpool  had  been  established  seven  or  eight  years  ago,  for  the 
nirpose  of  improving  the  education  of  the  younger  members  of  the  body.  The 
leoessity  of  a  museum  for  such  a  work  had  been  foreseen  from  the  first,  and  the 
3o(dety  exi)ected  to  be  provided  with  a  room  for  the  purpose  in  the  genersd  building 
j6r  the  town.  That,  however,  had  not  been  yet  avaUable  for  any  purpose  except  to 
%  limited  extent.  Through  the  liberality  of  the  Council  of  the  Boyal  Institution 
they  had  obtained  that  room,  and  by  their  own  exertions  and  the  aid  of  others  they 
iuui  coimpleted  it  so  far  as  their  means  allowed.  There  were  many  objects  still 
iranting  which  they  ought  to  have,  though  they  found  their  friends  abounding  in 
liberality,  especially  the  wholesale  Chemists.  They  had  expended,  on  cases  alone, 
£130,  of  which  the  London  Society  had  given  £50.  Mr.  Abraham  then  stated  the 
piixiK)8es  to  which  a  museum  contributed,  and  mentioned  the  names  of  those  to 
whose  liberality,  in  contributiDg  specimens  and  other  objects,  they  were  especially 
indebted :— Messrs.  Evans,  Sons,  and  Co.  ;  John  Bell  and  Co.,  Oxford  Street, 
L(»idon;  Messrs.  Johnson,  Church  Street;  Mr. Mercer,  the  Hon.  Sec.;  Mr.  Hanbury, 
Fkragh  Court,  London ;  Mr.  T.  C.  Archer  ;  Messrs.  Sumner  and  Co.,  &c  li£r. 
Barenport,  of  London,  and  Mr.  Gamble,  of  St.  Helen's,  had  sent  specimens  that 
•^y.  Tliere  were,  besides,  Messrs.  Bailey  and  Wills,  Wolverhampton ;  Messrs. 
Horson  and  Co.,  and  Messrs.  Baimes  and  Co.  Mr.  Abraham  concluded  by  calling 
<»i  Mr.  Bell  to  say  a  few  words. 

IM^.  Bbll  responded  by  briefly  pointing  out  the  distinction  between  the  Museum 
of  the  Chemists'  Association  and  that  of  Applied  Science  in  an  adjoining  building. 
Ee  also  pointed  out  the  relation  between  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  of  Great 
^tain  and  the  Liverpool  Chemists'  Association,  and  expressed  a  hope  that  the 

latter  would  by  degrees  become  a  branch  of  the  former,  having  as  its  Members 

QDly  Pharmaceutical  Chemists,  of  whom  the  number  was  gradually  increasing.    The 

two  musetims— in  London  and  Liverpool — ^might  be  mutually  serviceable  to  each 

other,  by  the  exchange  and  donation  of  duplicate  specimens. 
Mr.  H.  S.  Evans  having  been  called  upon,  said  he  had  not  expected  to  have 

occasion  to  address  the  meeting;  but,  in  general  terms,  he  expressed  lus  desire  to 

assist  the  Association  so  far  as  it  might  be  in  his  power.    He  considered  that  it  was 

becoming  increasingly  useful;  and  had  no  doubt  it  would  continue  to  flourish. 
Kr.  li^ROER,  the  Secretary  of  the  Association,  having  made  a  few  remarks  to  a 

timilar  effect,  the  company  proceeded  at  nine  o'clock  to  the  lecture-hall,  where 
Mr.  G.  Hauilton  delivered  a  short  lecture  explanatory  of  the  Gtroscope  and 

HoTATORT  Motion.     Having  shown  the  action  of  several  instruments  with  the 

oomlnnations  of  forces  acting  in  difibrent  directions,  he  pointed  out  the  application 

of  some  of  the  principles  described  to  the  motions  of  the  planets  and  sateUites 

^  the  solar  system,  and  to  other  phenomena  connected  with  the  science  of 

istionomy. 

At  half-past  nine.  Dr.  Edwabds  described  the  chemistry  of  Bessemer's  Process, 
with  illustrative  experiments  and  illuminated  diagrams.  He  explained  that  he  had 
^laige  mass  of  iron,  nearly  half  a  cwt.,  which  was  forged  square,  and  then  rounded 
^der  Nasmyth's  hammer,  turned  in  a  lathe,  and  polished;  and  no  such  mass  of  soft 
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iron  could  be  got  together  under  the  ordinary  process.    He  inrodooed  specimens  of 
bar-iroD,  which  possessed  the  properties  of  the  rety  best  malleable  iron.    He  showed 
it  completely  doubled  up,  folded  several  times,  when  heated;  ai^  boCh  bent  and 
twisted.    Sheets  of  the  metal  were  next  rolled  exceedingly  thin,  thmner  than  witting, 
paper;  and  the  chief  virtue  of  the  metal  was  that  it  would  bear  tfittiing  at  cool 
Oi^inary  iron  woold  not  take  the  tin  unless  it  had  been  prepared  hy  a  p«rtiniltT 
process,  and  that  was  called  charcoal  iron — a  very  expensive  materiaL    AnoClier 
advantage  was  the  cost,  because  the  entire  process  and  cost  of  paddling  were  saved; 
and  another  source  of  economy  was,  that  the  loss  was  10  or  12  per  cent,  less  than  bj 
the  ordinary  process.    Lastly,  the  purest  of  all  iron  was  produced— an  iron  wfaidi 
had  the  strength  and  the  finish  of  steel,  and  at  the  same  time  the  softness  of  wrumlit 
iron.    Dr.  Edwards  then  went  on  to  describe  the  ordmary  process  of  redaeag  km 
from  its  ore  to  a  condition  of  pig  iron,  and  afterwards  malleable  iron.     Mr. 
Bessemer's  process  began  at  the  condition  oi  pig  iron,  and  then  it  was  tum^ 
formed  by  a  most  simple  apparatus.     The  pig  iron  was  melted,  poioied  intD 
a  hot  clay  furnace,  and  cold  air  was  then   forced  into   it.      The  eoal  of  tiiB 
Iron  was  oxidized,  the  mass  swelled  and  scintillated,  and  slag  was  projected  of 
ibe  surface,  the  silica  and  other  impurities  burnt  off  with  the  carbon,  and  int 
was  thus  obtained  within  one  per  cent,  of  purity.     This  process  Dr.  Edwadi 
first  described  by  means  of  diagrams,  and  then  illustrated  by  a  number  of  rhfimirii 
experiments.    He  also  imitated  on  a  small  scale,  but  in  a  most  perfiect  manner,  Mr. 
B^semer's  process. 

This  concluded  the  amusement  and  instruction  oi  the  evening,  and  the  i 
shortly  afterwards  separated. 


MANCHESTER  PHAJBMACEUTtCAL  ASSOCIATIOK. 

The  second  meeting  of  the  session  was  held  in  the  Royal  Institotion,  on  Thonditff 
December  6th, 

MB.  W.  S.  BBOWM,  YXCE-FKESIDENT,  IN  THE  CHAIB. 

Mr.  Gbindon,  the  lecturer  on  botany,  reported  the  result  of  the  examinatioa  fiv 
prizes  at  the  termination  of  the  course.  He  had  be^i  much  pleased  by  the  atteatios 
and  general  good  conduct  of  the  dass;  the  answers  to  the  questions  had  beioi  veiy 
good  indeed,  and  he  had  had  considerable  difficulty  in  deciding  between  tiie  int 
three,  thdjr  answers  having  been  very  nearly  equal,  but,  after  carefol  oonsideratioB, 
he  had  awarded  the  prize  to  Mr.  G.  S.  Eenyon,  Mr.  G.  WilkiiMon  having  the  seooad 
place,  and  Mr.  W.  Stokoe  the  third,  both  of  whom  he  thought  deserving  of  Certifi- 
cates of  Merit. 

The  prize  was  then  presented  to  Mr.  Eenyon,  who  expressed  his  gratificatioDtt 
having  found  himself  the  successftil  candidate,  and  thuiked  the  Committei  ftr 
having  placed  such  valuable  means  of  instruction  within  his  reach. 

Mr.  Stone,  the  lecturer  on  chemistry,  being  unavoidably  absent,  a  letter  firom  Ua 
was  read  by  the  Chairman,  stating,  that  at  tiie  examination  of  tiie  CSiemical  CM 
he  had  aw^ed  the  prize  to  Mr.  G.  Wilkinson,  which  was  consequently  presented  i> 
him. 

The  prizes  were,  in  the  Botanical  Class,  Wilkinson's  Human  Botfy,  ami  iU  Cotmuim 
with  Man;  and  for  the  Chemical  Class,  iSresenius's  Chemical  AntUj^sis  (quantititiTe); 
and  a  Memoir  of  DdUon,  by  Dr.  Angus  Smith,  the  latter  book  being  due  to  ti^ 
liberality  of  Mr.  Standring. 

The  meeting  was  indebted  to  Mr.  Woolley  for  a  large  specimen  of  p^yft^Jwa,  and 
one  of  pitch  from  the  residual  products  in  the  manufacture  of  acetio  acid.  He  ib0 
showed  a  specimen  of  liquid  caoutchouc,  which  had  preserved  its  fluidity  \if  ^ 
addition  of  a  small  quantity  of  ammonia  to  the  juice  when  recently  exuded. 

At  the  next  meethig,  on  the  5th  of  February,  the  c(dlection  of  East  Indian  drop 
In  the  exhibition  at  the  Mechanics'  Institution  will  be  shown,  and  a  dannriyt^ 
paper  read  by  Mr.  Woolley. 
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ON  DECOLOURIZING  CHARCOALS,  AND  THEIR  POWER  OF 

ABSORBING  SOME  OF  THE  GASES. 

BT  JOHK  STEITHOUBE,  I1L.D.,  F.11.8. 

Thb  singular  property  which  yegetable  charcoal  possesses  of  removing  odours 
and  colouring  matters  u:om  solutions,  was  first  observed  by  Lowitz  towards  the 
doie  of  the  last  century.  In  1 8 1 1 ,  Professor  Figuier ,  of  Montpellier ,  ascertained 
that  animal  charcoal,  or  bone-black,  as  it  is  called,  was  immensely  more  effi- 
caooua  as  a  decolourizer  than  any  of  the  ordinary  kinds  of  vegetable  charcoal. 
IL  Siguier's  discovery  was  speedUy  confirmed  by  numerous  other  experimenters, 
md  soon  afterwards  applied  to  the  refining  of  sugar,  for  which  bone-black  has 
ever  since  formed  one  of  the  most  important  reagents. 

The  way,  however,  in  which  charcoal  acts  as  a  decolourizer,  remained  involved 
in  considerable  obscurity  till  1822,  when  three  prize  essays  on  the  subject  were 
poUished  by  MM.  Bussy,  Payen,  and  Desfbsses.  M.  Bussy*s  memoir  was  par- 
ticularly valuable,  and  threw  much  light  on  the  subject.  Those  of  Payen  and 
Desfosaes,  though  less  systematic  and  practical  than  M.  Bussy's  memoir,  agreed 
wtth  it  in  its  general  conclusions.  Ijbiese  were  chiefly  that  the  decolourizing 
power  of  charcoal,  though  inherent  in  the  charcoal  itself,  is  entirely  dependent 
on  its  phyacal  state,  especially  on  its  extreme  porosity  and  minute  state  of 
division.  Thus,  charcoal  which  has  been  strongly  heated  so  as  to  become  hard 
and  lustrous  by  undergoing  a  species  of  fusicm,  scarcely  exhibits  any  decolourizing 
power.  On  the  other  hand,  charcoal,  such  as  bone-black,  which  contains  much 
saline  and  earthy  matter,  such  as  phosphate  of  lime>  &c.,  as  its  particles  are  pre- 
fented  from  agglutinating,  yields  a  dull  non-lustrous  material,  possessing  ver}- 
considerable  decolourizing  power.  Bussy  foimd  also  that  the  distinction  which 
had  previously  been  drawn  between  vegetable  and  animal  charcoals  as  de- 
ooloorizers,  was  erroneous,  and  that  charcoals,  whether  of  animal  or  vegetable 
Qfigin,  should  be  divided  into  two  classes,  compact  and  lustrous,  and  porous  and 
non-lustrous. 

Till  of  late  only  two  species  of  decolourizing  charcoal  have  been  employed  in 
the  arts,    first.  Bone  or  ivory  black,  made  by  calcining  bones  in  dose  cyhnders 
till  the  organic  matter  they  contain  is  entirdy  carbonized.    This  is  by  far  the 
most  common  of  all  the  decolourizing  charcoals,  and  is  the  only  one  employed  in 
n^.refining,  and  for  decolourizing  similar  neutral  solutions.    It  usually  con- 
tttDs  Uttle  more  than  10  per  cent,  of  carbon,  and  about  90  per  cent,  of  ]^hosphate 
nd  carbonate  of  lime.    The  second  species  of  decolourizing  charcoal  is  the  so- 
aUed  purified  animal  charcoal,  which  is  made  by  digesting  bone-black  in  hydro- 
eUoric  add,  and  edulcoration  with  water  till  all  the  hme-salts  are  removed. 
Pmified  animal  charcoal,  when  carefully  prepared^  may  be  regarded  as  nearly 
pare  chftrcoal,  which  has  a  dull  lustrous  appearance,  and  is  extremely  porous, 
FKovided  that,  after  purification,  it  has  been  dried  at  a  temperature  little  ex- 
ceeding 212**.     It  decolourizes  neutral  and  acid  solutions  exceedingly  well ; 
Iwit,  after  being  heated  to  redness,  its  texture  becomes  compact,  and  its 
decolourizing  power  is  almost  entirely  destroyed.    A  second  process  for  purified 
liUBial  charcoal  consists  in  intimatdy  mixing  blood  or  the  fieshy  parts  of  animals 
^  pearlashes,  and  then  calcining  them  in  close  vessds.     The  alkaline  salt  is 
{nt  washed  out  with  pure  water,  and  then  the  last  traces  of  the  potash  and 
iBne^alts  are  removed  by  digestion  witii  hydrochloric  acid.  The  purified  animal 
^coal  obtained  in  this  way  is  even  more  eflElcacious  than  that  produced  from 
poue-black.    Such,  then,  was  the  state  of  our  knowledge  in  regard  to  decolour- 
*^  charcoals  till  about  dghteen  months  ago,  when  I  first  directed  my  attention 
tothe  matter. 
As  the  cost  of  purified  animal  charcoal — about  two  shillings  per  pound — is 
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very  considerable,  I  was  induced  to  procure  an  economical  substitute  for  it, 
which  could  also  be  employed  in  acid  solutions.    This  I  effected  by  combimng 
alumina  with  ordinary  vegetable  charcoal.     The  following  is  the  process  em- 
ployed.   Fifty-four  parts  of  the  sulphate  of  alumina  of  commerce,  which  is 
made  by  digesting  the  purest  kinds  of  pipe-clay  in  pretty  concentrated  sulphuric 
acid,  and  miich  usually  contains  about  14  per  cent,  of  alumina,  were  dissolved 
in  water,  and  digested  with  92J  parts  of  finely-powdered  ordinary  wood  char- 
coal.   When  the  charcoal  had  been  thoroughly  saturated  with  the  solution  of 
sulphate  of  alumina,  the  mass  was  evaporated  to  dryness.    It  was  then  intro- 
duced into  covered  Hessian  crucibles,  or  large  muffles,  and  was  heated  to  red- 
ness till  all  the  water  and  acid  had  been  dissipated.    In  this  way  a  decolourizing 
charcoal  was  obtained,  which,  though  it  still  appeared  perfectly  black,  was 
thoroughly  impregnated  with  anhydrous  alumina.    When  sulphate  of  alumiiui 
and  charcoal  were  employed  in  these  proportions,  a  decolourizing  charcoal  was 
obtained,  containing  almost  exactly  seven  and  a  half  per  cent,  of  alumina,  which 
is  the  quantity  of  alumina  which  I  have  found,  after  various  trials,  to  be  the 
most  enective,  as  it  appears  to  be  exactly  the  amount  requisite  thoroughly  to 
coat  all  the  cells  of  the  charcoal ;  for,  on  increasing  the  quantity  of  aluiiuDa 
above  seven  and  a  half  per  cent.,  the  charcoal  did  not  gain  any  additional 
decolourizing  power ;  and  on  diminishing  the  amount  of  alumina  below  seven 
and  a  half  per  cent.,  the  decolourizing  power  of  the  charcoal  was  also  diminished. 
After  calcination  in  the  way  described,  on  being  again  carefully  pounded,  the 
aluminized  charcoal  was  ready  for  use.     A  more  economical  method  of  pre- 
paring aluminized  charcoal  is,  instead  of  employing  dried  sulphate  of  alumina 
to  prepare  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  alumina  of  known  strength,  by  simply  digest- 
ing calcined  pipe-clay  in  pretty  concentrated  sulphuric  acid.     Such  an  amount 
of  the  solution  is  to  be  employed  as  shall  impregnate  the  charcoal  with  seven 
and  a  half  per  cent,  of  alumina.    In  preparing  sulphate  of  alumina,  the  chief 
point  to  be  attended  to  is  to  employ  a  clay  as  free  from  iron  and  lime  as  possible, 
though  the  presence  of  a  trace  of  iron  is  quite  immaterial.    A  clay  containing 
a  considerable  quantity  of  lime  may  likewise  be  made  available,  by  previooslj 
removing  the  lime  by  digestion  with  hydrochloric  acid.    The  charcoal,  which  is 
now  produced  in  large  quantity  by  the  destructive  distillation  of  sawdust  for 
pyroligneous  acid  by  Halliday^s  patent  process,  being  almost  a  waste  product, 
is  exceedingly  well  adapted  for  aluminizing. 

The  aluminized  charcoal  may  be  employed  to  decolourize  all  acid  solutioDS 
except  those  containing  much  free  sulphuric  acid ;  for,  after  being  heated  to 
redness,  the  alumina  becomes  so  compact,  that  it  is  not  soluble  in  any  but  pretty 
concenlrated  sulphuric  acid.  Aluminized  charcoal  decolourizes  tartanc  and 
citric  acids  quite  as  efficiently  as  either  bone-black  or  washed  animal  charcoal, 
».  e.,  bone-black  digested  for  some  time  with  hydrochloric  acid,  while  it  is  much 
cheaper  than  washed  animal  charcoal,  and  does  not  introduce  nearly  so  much 
inorganic  matter  into  the  tartaric  acid  mother  liquors.  The  price  at  which 
aluminized  charcoal  can  be  produced,  does  not  exceed  that  of  bone-black.  Be 
3nly  two  points  required  to  be  attended  to,  with  regard  to  aluminized  charcoal, 
are  to  employ  it  in  very  fine  powder,  and  to  boil  it  for  a  few  minutes  with  the 
olution  it  is  wished  to  decolourize. 

I  have  repeatedly  decolourized  solutions  of  crude  tartaric  and  citric  adds  with 
aluminized  charcoal,  and  have  invariably  found  that  the  aluminized  charcoal 
possessed  aA  equal  decolourizing  power  with  washed  animal  charooal;^ 
the  material  usually  employed  by  tartaric  acid  manufacturers.  I  likewi^ 
found  that  the  alummized  charcoal  introduced  a  very  small  quantity  indeed  of 
inorganic  matter  into  the  mother  liquors,  compared  with  that  which  always 
results  from  the  emplo3rment  of  either  washed  animal  charcoal  or  bone-bla(>t 
as  may  be  seen  by  the  subjoined  experiments.  Equal  quantities  of  crude 
tartaric  acid  were  decolourized  with  the  same  amounts  of  bone-black,  washed 
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animal  charcoal,  and  alaminized  charcoal.  When  the  resulting  solutions  were 
evaporated  to  dryness,  thej  yielded,  on  incineration,  the  following  quantities 
of  fixed  residue: — 

Alaminized  charcoal 0.32  per  cent. 

Ivory  black 7.58    "     " 

Washed  ivory  black 3.84    "     " 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  aluminized  charcoal  is  especially  well  adapted 
fi>r  the  decolourizing  crude  tartaric  and  citric  acids,  as  it  introduces  such  a  very 
small  quantity  of  inorganic  matter  into  the  mother  liquors.  And,  doubtless,  it 
is  owin^  to  their  employing  washed  animal  charcoal,  and  sometimes  even  bone- 
black,  that  the  tartaric  acid  manufacturers  find  their  mother  liquors  so  intract- 
able from  the  large  quantity  of  inorganic  salts  they  contain. 

An  artificial  bone-black  may  likewise  be  produced  by  impregnating  powdered 
wood  charcoal  with  basic  phosphate  of  lime,  dissolved  in  an  excess  of  bydro- 
diloric  acid,  so  as  to  impregnate  the  charcoal  with  seven  and  a  half  per  cent,  of 
bone  earth,  instead  of  eighty  per  cent,  as  in  ordinary  animal  charcoal.  It  is 
manufactured  by  a  precisely  similar  process  to  that  already  described,  the  acid 
and  water  being  driven  off*  by  ignition  in  close  vessels.  It  decolourizes  very 
well,  but  can  omy  be  employed  in  neutral  solutions.  It  is  evident  that  both 
alaminized  and  artificial  phosphate  of  lime  charcoals^  just  described,  are  merely 
mordaunted  charcoals,  which  decolourize  solely  by  the  bases  or  mordaunts  wbicn 
they  contain. 

iSesides  the  aluminized  charcoal,  I  have  also  prepared  an  additional  substitute 
£ar  purified  animal  charcoal,  by  means  of  hydrate  of  lime  and  a  mixture  of  coal- 
tar  pitch  and  coal-tar.  The  following  is  the  process  employed  for  this  purpose. 
I  take  one  pound  by  weight  of  coal-tar  pitch,  and  gently  heat  it  in  an  iron  pot 
tOl  it  melts.  I  then  add  two  pounds  of  fiuid  coal-tar,  and  mix  the  liquids. 
Seven  pounds  of  hydrate  of  lime  in  very  fine  powder  are  next  gradually  stirred 
into  the  mass,  which  soon  becomes  thicc  and  pasty.  It  is  then  gently  roasted, 
the  stirring  being  continued  during  the  whole  time  till  it  is  reduced  to  the  state 
of  a  very  fine  powder.  The  great  object  of  the  stirring  and  roasting  being  to 
incorporate  the  lime  with  the  vegetable  matter  as  intimately  as  possible.  The 
dark  brown  powder  obtained  in  this  way  is  then  introduced  into  ordinary 
covered  crucibles  or  iron  retorts,  and  is  ignited,  until  the  whole  of  the  vegetable 
matter  is  entirely  carbonized.  The  mixture  when  cold  is  then  digested  with 
dilate  hydrochloric  acid,  thrown  upon  a  filter,  and  finally  washed  with  distilled 
Water  till  everything  soluble  is  removed.  In  this  way  an  extremely  porous,  very 
light,  nearly  pure  charcoal  is  obtained,  which  for  some  purposes,  such  for 
instance, as  decolourizing  logwood  and  similar  solutions,  is  four  times  as  effective 
as  the  most  carefully  prepared  purified  animal  charcoal.  It  likewise  decolourizes 
impure  gallic  acid  solutions  hdmirably.  This  charcoal  from  coal-tar  may  like- 
wise be  prepared  with  much  weaker  hydrochloric  acid  than  is  required  to  remove 
the  phosphate  of  lime  from  bone-black.  Quick-lime  in  fine  powder  may  likewise 
be  employed  instead  of  hydrate  of  lime,  and  also  calcined  magnesia  and  the  light 
Bub-carbonate  of  magnesia  of  the  shops,  but  chalk,  even  when  finely  powdered, 
answers  very  badly  indeed.  Instead  of  coal-tar  and  coal-tar  pitch,  some  other 
vegetable  substances^  such  as  maize,  wheat,  and  the  various  kinds  of  flour^ 
oonunon  resin  or  colophonium,  pitch,  wood- tar,  asphalte,  or  bitumen,  may  be 
employed.  When,  flour,  resin,  &c.,  are  intimately  mixed  with  carbonate  of 
potash  and  calcined  in  close  vessels,  very  good  decolourizing  charcoals  are 
obtained,  but  I  was  surprised  to  find  that  carbonate  of  soda,  eimer  hydrated  or 
dried,  did  not  produce  a  similar  result. 

As  was  first  observed  by  Messrs.  Bussy  and  Payen,  I  find  that  every  species 
of  decolourizing  charcoal  acts  with  varying  efficiency  on  each  coloured  solution 
to  which  it  is  applied.  Thus,  for  instance,  one  charcoal  decolourizes  a  solution 
of  indigo  better  than  it  does  one  of  logwood,  syrup,  or  tartaric  acid,  while 
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another  cifaarcoal  will  decoloiirii:e  a  solulion  of  logwood  more  readilj  than  one 
of  molasses;  and  so  of  others. 

As  the  result  of  this  investigation,  I  think  that  decolonrizmg  charcoals  nay 
be  very  properly  divided  into  three  classes  :  First,  mto  those  which,  like  the 
purified  and  the  coal-tar  charcoals,  above  described,  may  be  regarded  as  merely 
pure  charcoals  in  an  extremely  minute  state  of  division,  and  which  decolourize 
by  their  porosity  alone.  Second,  into  those  mordaunted  charcoals  which,  l&e 
aluminized  charcoal,  and  artificial  j)hosphate  of  lime  charcoal,  decolourize 
solely  by  the  mordaunts  or  bases  which  they  contain.  Third,  into  bone-blad:, 
which  is  a  composite  charcoal,  and  decolourizes,  partly,  by  the  large  qoasitity  of 
phosphate  of  lime,  and  partly  by  the  ten  per  cent,  of  minutely  divided  charcoal 
which  it  contains. 

The  propriety  of  this  classification  may  be  made  very  plain  by  a  siniple 
experiment.  If  equal  quantities  of  purified  animal  or  coal-tar  diarcoal, 
aluminized  charcoal,  and  bone-black,  are  boiled  in  decoctions  of  logwood  iSA 
they  are  saturated  with  colouring  matter,  and  if  they  are  then  thrown  upon 
filters,  which  are  washed  with  dilute  solutions  of  aqua  ammonia,  the  ammoniaefll 
solution  fi*om  the  aluminized  charcoal  will  be  of  a  straw,  yellow  colour ;  tiut 
from  the  bone-black  will  be  somewhat  deeper ;  while  those  from  the  purified 
animal  and  coal-tar  charcoals  will  be  nearly  as  deep  as  ink.  This  eviden% 
shows,  that  in  the  case  of  the  aluminized  charcoal,  the  colouring  matter  was  m 
true  chemical  combination  with  the  alumina.      In  the  bone-black,  this  was  also 

Eartially  the  case,  while  in  the  purified  animal  charcoal,  no  true  chemical  com- 
ination  had  been  formed,  but  the  colouring  matter  was  merely  retained  by  the 
porosity  of  the  charcoal. 

I  shall  conclude  this  paper  by  shortly  noticing  some  experiments  on  iiie 
power  which  the  various  decolourizing  charcoals  possess  of  absorbing  three  of 
the  gases,  viz.,  ammonia,  carbonic,  and  hydrochloric  acids.  Their  resdls, 
which  are  somewhat  anomalous,  I  have  thrown  into  the  subjoined  tabular  fonn. 
A  gramme  of  each  charcoal  was  employed.  All  the  charcoals  were  decolourizen^ 
except  the  platinized  charcoal,  which,  as  it  consists  of  common  wood  charcoal, 
impregnated  with  a  small  quantity  of  metalHc  platinum,  of  course  possesses  no 
affinity  for  colouring  matters. 

Cubic  centimeires  of  Gases  absorbed  by  one  gramme  of  various  hinds  qfX^HusKod. 
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! 

ITAUB  GB  &AB. 

Aminonia. 

Oarbonic  acid.  ' 

Hydroohlade 
add. 

Common  Wood  « ^.. 

Common  Animal 

Purified  Animal 

.  7^  per  cent.  Aluminized   ....^ 
;  7|per  cent.  Phosphate  of  lame 

Pure  Coal-tar  Charcoal . , 

145 

105 

210 

212.5 

152.5 

835 

142.5 

15 
2.5 
J^o  absorption. 

12.5 

10 
No  absorption. 
!No  absorption. 

isaj 

]^ot  tried. 

185 

177.5 
Not  tried. 

130 

185 

'  5  per  cent.  PlatiniZied 

In  conne^on  wiifh  the  absorbent  power  of  charcoal  for  gases^  I  may  - 
that  the  charcoal  air- filters,  respirators,  and  bandages  for  putrid  wonp"^ 
described  by  me  in  a  former  paper  nearly  three  years  ago,  are  now  oonuDg  i^^ 

SoM^  Bar&olomei^s  Bospitdl^  Dec.  Gfh,  1856. 
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SOME  OBSEEVATIONS  ON  THE  COPALS  OF  WESTERN  AFRICA. 

BT  W.  7.  SAirXBLLi  ICD.,  7X.S., 

Hoaorarj  Member  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society. 

It  k  Bomffwhalt,  remarkable  that  the  source  of  the  Guinea  copals  should  have 
remataed  so  long  unknown.  Although  a  lar^e  export  trade  has  been  carried  ga 
lor  seTeral  centuries  from  msanj  of  our  colonial  possessions,  and  from  a  vast 
extent  of  country,  the  subject  has  hitherto  been  euveloped  in  profound  obscurity. 
Our  information  up  to  the  present  time  is  very  mea^e  and  indefinite,  both  with 
reference  to  the  trees  tiiat  produce  them,  and  the  localities  in  which  they  iEibound. 
Our  knowledge  of  these  lucrative  products  is  merely  limited  to  the  eyidence  of 
iheir  direct  importation  from  some  of  the  ports  of  West  Africa.  A  thorough 
ftoquaiiitanee  however,  with  the  characteristic  qualities,  distinctions,  and  com- 
mevcaail  value,  can  only  be  gained  from  practical  experience,  resulting  from  tiie 
wlection  of  those  best  adapted  for  the  home  markets.  A  due  appreciation  of 
the  local  varieties,  and  a  detection  of  the  manifold  adulterations  that  occur,  wiU 
therefore  be  best  obtained  by  those  who  frequent  the  African  coasts.  This 
information,  when  thus  acquired,  is  for  obvious  reasons,  seldom  or  never 
promulgated  by  mercantile  communities.  Moreover,  when  we  take  into  con- 
sideration that  the  maritime  regions  where  these  resins  exist,  lie  widely  apart, 
and  that  it  rarely  falls  to  the  lot  of  a  single  individual  to  visit  all,  in  the  course  of 
his  career,  we  may,  to  a  great  extent,  account  for  our  ignorance  respecting  their 
Xjirian.  and  mode  of  attainment.  The  history  of  these  substances  must,  therefore, 
be  brief  and  impeofect. 

The  other  copals  of  commerce  are  comparatively  scanty  in  number.  They 
are  procured  from  dififerent  quarters  of  the  globe,  and  have  generally  be^ 
designated  by  the  title  of  the  continent,  or  country,  from  whence  exported. 
Thcsy  may  be  conveniently  arranged  into  three  groups,  viz. : — 

a.  East  Indian. 

b.  American, 

c.  African. 

According  to  Hayne,  the  Trachylobium  Homemannianum^  Hayne ;  {ffymenma 
verrucosa,  Lam.)  supplies  most  of  the  first  group,  to  which  some  writers  also  add 
Ike  Elaeocarpus  copalliferus,  Retz. :  (^Vateria  Indica  Lin.)  and  other  ArdmS- 
bearing  trees. 

The  second  group  has  been  subdivided  into  Mexican  and  Brazilian,  or  Norfii 
and  South  American.  The  majority  are  from  an  equivocal  source.  They  are 
itated  to  be  yielded  by  certain  species  of  letca,  Elaphrium  copaJUfenem,  D.  C; 
^.  excelsumj  H.  B.  E. ;  Ehus  copalUnum,  L.;  Trachylobium  Martignum,  Hayne ; 
t^ouapa  pJuiselocarpaj  Hayne,  and  other  epecies  of  Trachylobium  or  Hymencea. 

The  third  group  may  also  be  subdivided  into  the  East  African  or  Madagascar, 
EUSQorte^o  be  chiefly  produced  bv  the  Hymencea  verrucosa.  Lam.,  or  Trachylobium 
Kossanibicense,  Khtzsch  f ;  and  tne  West  African  or  Ghiinea  copals,  the  latter 
yang  partly  furnished  by  the  Qutbourda  copalUf&ra,  Benn.,  and  other  allied 
stpecies. 

These  resinous  excretions  have,  by  commercial  authorities,  been  separated 
atto  two  classes,  viz.,  the  liard  or  true^  and  the  floft  or  false  copals,  the  latter 
y&ng  What  are  termed  Oum  Animes.  They  are  of^en  intenmxed  and  confounded 
ane  with  the  other.  Monardus,  Clusius,  Dale,  IVGller,  Oeoffiroy,  Pomet,  Lewis, 
^Uston,  and  numerous  other  authors  have  entered  more  or  less,  into  a  descr^- 
bive  accoimt  of  their  uses  and  properties.  The  best,  and  by  far  the  most  cor- 
rect history  of  the  several  kinds  in  common  vogue,  have  been  published  by  M. 
Qmbourt  in  his  Histoire  des  Drogues,*    He  distinguii&es  l^m  into  anime  dure 

*  Ed.  4,  vol.  iiL,  p.  423, 1850. 
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orientale,  the  "  copal  dur  du  commerce  Frangais;^^  anime  tendre  orientale,  and 
anim^  tendre  d*Amerique,  His  researches  into  their  constitution  and  qualities, 
embrace  a  series  of  interesting  experiments  in  elucidation  of  their  special  charac- 
teristics. In  his  work,  no  mention  is  made  of  those  kindred  productions  so 
abundant  in  Western  Africa. 

Copals  have  been  analyzed  by  Unverdorben  and  Berzelius,  Filhol,*  Thomson, 
Kane,  Ure,  and  others.  The  first  of  these  Chemists  detected  no  less  than  five 
distinct  resins  in  the  East  African  species.  Ure  states  that  their  ultimate 
constituents  are — 

Carbon   79.89 

Hydrogen  9.00 

Oxygen  ll.l 

He  likewise  observes  that  their  specific  gravity  varies  from  1.059  to  1.071,  beinj 
intermediate  in  density  between  the  two  kindred  resins — Anime  and  Aniber.j 
Other  authorities  assert  that  their  specific  gravity  differs  from  1.045  to  1.139. 
By  Kiine's  analysis,  the  relative  constituents  are  of— 

Copal  resin  C40  H31  O3 

Fossil  copal C40  Has  O 

Auim^  resin C40  H33  O 

These  and  -other  similar  products  have  been  considered  by  Johnston  to  be 
derived  from  oils  having  a  turpentine  constitution.! 

Copal  was  formerly  ofiSicinal^  and  included  among  the  Medicamenta  SimpUciad 
the  Edinburgh  Pharmacopoeia  for  1722,  1735,  1744,  and  1756,  but  expunged  in 
those  of  a  subsequent  date.  It  was  supposed  to  possess  anodyne  and  discutient 
properties,  and  entered  into  the  composition  of  plasters  and  ointments  for  the 
relief  of  paralysis,  rheumatism,  contusions,  &c.§  Sick  wards  and  diseased  pe^ 
sons  were  sometimes  fumigated  by  the  smoke  engendered  from  its  combustion. 

The  copals  of  Guinea  constitute  a  more  comprehensive  series  than  have 
hitherto  been  considered.  They  are  to  be  met  with,  more  or  less,  in  those 
mountain  regions  that  skirt  the  lowlands  of  the  coast,  commencing  from  the 
river  Gambia  in  lat.  13°  N.,  and  terminating  at  Mossamedes,  a  Portuguese  set- 
tlement in  lat.  15°  S.  of  the  equator.  They  have  also  been  noticed  in  many 
countries  of  Soudan,  and  have  been  brought  down  the  Niger  from  more  remote 
places  inland.  Differences  in  their  physical  characters  are  suflBiciently  marked 
to  lead  to  the  identification  of  the  species,  and  the  regions  from  which  they  are 
procured.  The  variations  of  color  are  too  numerous  to  afford  any  basis  for 
recognition,  since  they  change  from  white  or  yellow,  to  pale  green,  greenish- 
yellow,  lemon,  orange,  red,  and  brown.  "No  authentic  data  at  present  exist,  in 
pharmaceutical  or  chemical  works,  relative  either  to  their  source  or  amount  of 
production,  with  the  exception  of  a  brief  allusion  to  some  kind  discovered  on  the 
sands  in  the  vicinity  of  rivers.  As  one  of  the  staple  articles  of  traffic  &ora, 
equinoctial  Africa,  large  quantities  have  for  years  been  imported  into  England, 
where  they  still  meet  with  a  ready  sale.  The  price  of  these  resins  fluctuated 
from  two  to  four  shillings  and  sixpence  per  pound,  prior  to  1815,  but  after  the 
conclusion  of  the  war,  fell  to  one  or  two  shilhngs  per  pound.  The  rate  at  later 
periods  advances  from  fourpence  to  one  shilling  per  pound,  and  more,  when  any 
scarcity  exists  in  the  markets.  The  duty  imposed  on  their  importation  was 
considerably  modified  at  different  intervals.    In  1833  it  was  fibsLcd  at  six  shillings 


•  From  Pharmaeeutisches  Centred  BlaU,  in  Pharm.  Joumody  vol.  iL,  p. 

T  Dictionary  ofAria^  &c.,  vol.  i.,  p.  465.    Ed.  4, 1855. 

1  Elements  of  Chemistry,  p.  969.    1842. 

S  Lectures  on  the  Materia  Medica,  by  Dr.  C.  Alston,  vol.  ii.,  p.  409. 
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cwt.  (3  &  4  Will.  rV.,  c.  56),  whicli,  in  1842,  was  reduced  to  Is.  per 
(5  &  6  Vic,  c.  47),  and  in  1845  was  finally  abolished  (8  &  9  Vic,  c  90.)* 
le  copals  from  West  Africa  may  be  provisionally  divided  into  two  classes. 
North  and  South  Guinea. 

I.  North  Guinea  Copals. 

Sierra  Leone  and  Windward  Coast, — The  greater  part  of  the  copals  ex- 
ed  from  Sierra  Leone  are  procured  from  the  Rio  Malacourie,  Pongas, 
ez,  and  other  circumjacent  rivers.  Some  quantity  is  likewise  brought  from 
Cimneh  countries,  and  a  trifling  quota  is  occasionally  contributed  from  the 
ntain  districts  of  the  colony.  A  similar  kind  is  said  to  be  abundant  in  the 
uguese  colony  of  Bissao,  and  it  has  even  been  exported  from'  the  rivers 
manca  and  Gambia  more  northward.  In  quality  they  are  deemed  superior 
1  others  on  the  coast,  and  are  more  highly  prized  on  account  of  their  ex- 
e  hardness  and  transparency.    The  character  of  this  resin  appears  to  have 

unknown  to  the  English  and  French  voyagers,  who  frequented  this  part  in 
sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  for  Ogiiby,  Villefond,  Labat  and  others, 
t)eing  aware  of  its  origin,  casually  mentioned  it  under  the  term  of  ambergris. 
)ot,  who  visited  Sierra  Leone  in  1678,  fell  into  a  similar  error,  from  the  cir- 
Btance  of  a  few  fragments  only  being  found  on  the  beach,  and  designated  it 
tie  same  title.f  The  true  nature  of  Siis  substance  was,  however  shortly  after 
rtiuned  by  the  French  traders.  Mathews,  in  1786,  remarks  that  the  *'tree 
*h.  produces  the  gum  copal  grows  in  great  abundance  on  the  heights  of  Sierra 
ae.  J  Afzelius,  in  his  report  on  the  natural  productions  of  the  colony,  in 
t,  furnishes  no  information  further  than  that  "gum  copal "  was  " among  the 
r  gums  on  the  coast."§  The  Sierra  Leone  Company,  immediately  after  the 
don  of  their  factories,  annually  transmitted  several  cwt.  to  England,  and  as 
lemand  augmented,  it  ultimately  became  one  of  their  best  exports.  These 
Is  occur  in  small  round  tears,  or  irregular  conical  and  smooth  nodulated 
iesy  seldom  exceeding  in  size  an  ordinary  duck  egg.  They  are  covered  to  a 
ter  or  less  extent  by  a  peculiar  white  efflorescence,  which  increases  by  age. 
IT  color  graduates  from  a  pale  green  to  a  lemon  or  dull  yellow.  Tiie 
A'  of  these  species  varies  much  in  the  English  markets,  being  in  a  great 
sure  dependent  on  the  amount  of  requisition.  The  average  price  has 
3rly  been  from  £5  to  £S  per  cwt.  In  the  colonial  depots  it  is  sold  at 
1  Ad.  to  9c?.  per  Ih.,  but  in  the  neighbouring  rivers  can  be  purchased  at  a 
rate. 

he  Sierra  Leone  copal  is  a  natural  exudation  from  the  bark  of  a  tree  named 
hourtia  copallifera,  Benn.,  in  honor  of  the  distinguished  French  Pharma- 
)gp8t,  M.  Guibourt.  It  has  been  described  by  Mr.  Bennett,  Sec.  L.  S.,  at  a 
ait  meeting  of  the  Linnean  Society,  under  the  above  name,  with  the  following 
racters: — 

The  following  table  will  give  the  imports  into  Great  Britain  from  Western  Africa  for  a  few 
leentiye  years: — 


lbs. 
1808-9*  ....34,720 

1810 8,945 

1811 6,580 

1812 3,013 

1813 

1814'*  12,261 

1816 23,791 

1816 10,210 


lbs. 

1826 24,084 

1827 23,408 

1828 21,952 

1829 13,552 

1830 12,320 

1831 12,768 

1832 40,656 


1833 43,792 

•  Into  London,  and  partly  only  for  1809. 
b  Including  2,999  lbs.  of  Anime,  reported 


lbs. 

1834 62,160 

1835 53,536 

1836 73,472 

1837 11,984 

1838 20,584 

1839 16,240 

1840 29,568 

1841 22,176 

from  Senegal. 


4  Detcription  of  the  Coasts  of  North  and  South  Guinea^  lib,  il,  chap,  ii.,  p.  102. 
"^  yoyage  to  the  River  Sierra  Leone,  p.  39.    1788. 
i-figwrt  of  Sierra  Leone  Company  for  1794,  p.  174. 


QDIBOnRTI&  OOFALLirES£.    BENN. 

1.  AflawCTttm&oni  the  Bids  next  the  azu.    S.  Dttta,  Men  LilemDf . 
tbs  Npala  renuivod,  aluwiiig  the  nnexnnded  ttanmu.    i,  A  flower,  ■ftsr-fbafUSng  d 
Npde^  dHTwiDf  til*  oraij  ud  stjle,  mUi  th«  penialsDt  bractex. 


mmm  CBflBnr^Txoixt  on  the  oopalb  of  westsev  afjuca.      871 

Calyx  bibaraoteatus,  4-flepabis ;  sepalis  deciduis«    Corolla  nulla.    Stamina  10. 
libera,  seqnalia.    Ovarium  compressum,  paTici-(2^)  OTulotom;  stylo  fili&rmi; 

stigmato  obtoao.    Legtanen Arbor  Hymenem  fade.    Folia  bifoliolaia ; 

fiMoUt  8-5  nenms^    Pamcale  ierminales ;  floribiu  in  ramulis  tdtimis  approximatis^ 
aessiUlms^  ineorufdcuis. 

it  belongs  to  the  suborder  Ca^alpinea^  and  is  yery  nearly  related  to  Copai/ersi^ 
HymauBO^  Trac^hbium^  and  PeUogyne. 

Tbe  tree  ofai«flj  del^bts  in  elevated  or  mountain  localities,  generallj  attains 
a  eonmderable  magnitude,  and  stands  somewhat  conspicuous  among  its  forest 
compeers,  hj  a  durk  gseen  and  luxuriant  foliage.    Moreover,  the  bifoliolate 
leayes  aiid  singular  inflorescence  would  alone  suffice  to  distinguish  it  from 
the  sorroundkig  jdants.    The  flowers  expand  in  August  or  September,  .and 
sometimes  later  m  the  dry  season.    They  are  produced  in  terminal  panicles, 
and  the  numerous  buds  previously  to  expansion  present  a  curious  aspect, 
from  their  wUteooral-like  a^uces.    The  fruit  is  stated  to  be  a  legume  three  or 
four  inches  long,  containing  from  two  to  four  seeds.    In  Grodench  and  other 
hiUj  districts,  the  vernacular  title  of  the  tree  and  resin  is  Koho,    The  wood  if 
white,  closely  grained,  hard,  and  susceptible  of  a  frne  polish,  and  by  tiie  nativiB 
tnbes  is  used  for  many  economical  purposes.    Both  it  and  the  cortex  are  en- 
dowed with  a  peculiar  odoriferous  fragrance,  which,  however,  is  dissipalied  <m. 
removal  to  a  colder  climate.    The  yomig  leaves  ace  said  to  constitute  a  favoonte 
remedy^  for  the  cure  of  sores  and  ulcerations,  by  the  Timneh  and  Sherfan^ 
popula^na.    Winterbottom  observes  that  the  Bnlloms,  in  the  manufaoture  of 
earthen  pots,  during  their  hot  state,  throw  within  eadi  finely-powdered  copsJ« 
widch  they  rub  well  around  by  means  of  a  piece  of  doth  j&atened  to  the  end  of 
a  sticd:,  Hke  a  mop ;  and  that  this  process,  by  prevesoting  the  waiter  passing 
through,  answers  in  lieu  of  gkudng.* 

Hie  exudation  at  first  consists  of  soft  white  tears,  whidi  gradually  .canjcui 
into^  isolated  masses,  and  rapidly  indurate  upon  exposure  to  the  atmoffl>li0re* 
Their  white  hue  imperceptibly  passes  into  the  intermediate  tints  of  green,  lemon, 
and  finally  terminates  in  yellow.  The  nodules  are  mostly  effused  m  a  .pure  and 
tnmsliioent  state,  but  soon  become  enveloped  more  or  less  by  a  delicate  wiiito 
hbom,  ^milar  to  that  observed  on  several  Idnds  of  plums.  The  tree,  inde- 
pendently of  the  ordinary  copal,  a£fords  other  inferior  sorts,  gathered  from  the 
trunks  and  brandras  of  young  or  immature  productions.  They  appear  in  smaller 
Pigments  of  a  aemi-opaque  and  dirty  yellow  or  brown,  are  much  softer,  imd  are 
loudly  bon^t  to  adulterate  the  finer  samples,  being  otherwise  unsaleable.  Ik 
vnot  impcvSftble  that  different  species  of  <?io6ourfta  may  yield  this  remn,  whidi^ 
Worer,  at  Tnresent. remain  undiscovered. 

The  ^opaT  imported  by  the  ooastmg  vessds  into  the  odony,  frtom  Idie  xiveis 
^(daoonne,  IPongas,  &c.,  is  much  deaner  than  that  obtained  within  the  immedi- 
ate vicinity  of  iSerra  Leone.  Considerable  quantities,  the  accumulations  s£ 
yearB,  are  regularly  washed  down  by  the  heavy  currents  of  the  rainy  season, 
^m  the  mountaon  slopes,  in  tbe  soil  of  whidi  they  were^  embedded,  and  are 
"ttbsequently  gathered  in  the  bed  or  on  the  banks  of  rivers.  A  moderate 
quantity-  ii  colleetied  from  the  trees  themselves.  The  natives,  with  the  view  of 
^obancing  the  value,  attempt  the  removal  of  white  deposits,  and  other  exterior 
purities,  by  the  following  simple  process  : — Dried  plantaLu  stems,  or  other 
fQcculent  trees,  are  burned  into  ashes,  firom  which  a  strong  lixivium  is  made  ; 
^  tills  liie  masses  are  thrown,  and  dsuly  agitated,  until  the  outer  crust  has 
peen  softened  ^or  dissdved.  The  Aj^aranoe,  after  this  purification,  is  much 
unproved. 

A  limited  amount  of  copal  is  also  iumished  from  Hie  Windward  Ooast,  which, 
I  nnderstand,  as  ^neraHy  transimtted  to  America.    It  differs  sligbtly  in  quality 

*  AnMooimt  ofiHuJ^aiiM  Africans^  vol.  i.,  p.  94. 
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&om  the  preceding  kinds,  being  less  brittle  and  of  less  purity,  judging  from  the 
few  samples  submitted  to  my  notice.* 

h.  Gold  Coast, — ^The  resins  said  to  be  derived  from  this  part  of  the  Afiican 
coast,  and  formerly  exported  under  the  above  denomination,  were  piindpaUy 
procured  from  Whydah,  Porto  Novo,  and  Akkrah.  There  appear  to  be  sevenl 
varieties,  marked  by  trifling  distinctions,  none  of  which  are,  however,  of  sufficieDt 
importance  to  justify  their  description.  The  copals  from  Akkrah  comprehend 
two  species,  viz.,  the  indigenous  and  the  Slave  Coast.  The  native  kind  is  soldin 
small  roundish  irregular  masses,  covered  with  dirt  and  other  impurities,  and 
consists  of  conical  conglomerations  of  nodules,  or  large  tears,  of  a  dull  yellow  or 
light  brown  hue.  Though  less  in  magnitude,  the  masses  are  not  so  much  en- 
veloped by  that  peculiar  efflorescence,  otherwise  they  resemble,  in  many  respects, 
the  mferior  copals  of  Sierra  Leone.  They  are,  however,  deficient  in  the  two 
essential  qualifications  of  commercial  value,  viz.,  hardness  and  brittleness,  par- 
taking more  of  the  physical  characters  of  AnimS^  and  may,  perhaps,  constitute 
the  connecting  link  between  it  and  the  ordinary  copals.  These  resinous  excre- 
tions are  considered  to  be  the  worst  in  the  market ;  they  are,  therefore,  seldom 
held  in  request,  unless  for  some  special  purpose.  They  may,  probably,  be  the 
produce  either  of  the  younger  trees  or  of  another  species  of  Guibourtia.  Li  1855, 
several  tons  were  brought  to  Sierra  Leone  for  sale,  but  no  purchaser  could  be 
found  to  take  them  at  a  value  almost  nominal.  Their  price  in  the  English 
markets  ranges  from  20s,  to  S5s,  per  cwt. 

c.  Slave  Coast. — ^These  kinds  offer  a  few  peculiarities  that  clearly  establish 
their  identification;  they  belong  to  that  class  of  copals  known  imder  the 
designation  of  coated.  They  are  met  with  in  the  form  of  narrow,  compressed, 
or  spheroidal  fragments,  studded  with  irregular  projections  and  longitudinal 
elevations.  They  are  invariably  crusted  by  a  thick  chalk-like  coat  that  firmly 
adheres  to  the  external  surface.  The  color  varies  from  an  opaque  white  to  a 
dull  yellow  or  pale  brown.  Their  exudation  apparently  takes  place  in  a  more 
liquid  state  than  the  others,  since  ants,  and  various  insects,  are  not  infirequentiy 
found  enclosed  within  their  internal  parieties.  Their  price  in  the  English  market 
is  rather  low,  being  about  equal  in  value  with  the  preceding  Akkrah  kind. 

d.  Soudan  and  Kowara, — The  copals  submitted  for  sale  in  the  markets  of  Egga, 
and  other  native  towns  on  the  banks  of  the  Kowara,  or  Niger,  are  ordinarily  of 
an  inferior  quality,  in  a  dirty  condition,  and  in  several  respects  resemble  the 
two  previous  sorts,  but  are  of  an  intermediate  character.  They  occur  in  small 
fragments,  and  not  being  much  appreciated  by  the  trading  portion  of  the  popiJa- 
tion,  are  rarely  observed.  The  quantity  brought  from  the  circumjacent  countries 
IB  comparatively  trifling,  the  greater  part  of  the  samples  being  composed  of  gjnnw 
and  other  similar  substances.  The  species  found  among  the  Ebo  tribes  is  obtained 
from  Benin  and  Jaboo,  and  is  usually  employed  by  the  women  to  impart  a  glossy 
polish  to  their  massive  anclets  and  other  ornaments  of  ivory.    The  qmuity  is 

*  The  subjoined  table  will  exhibit  the  exports  from  Sierra  Leone  for  different  periods  ^- 


Ibs. 

1817 125  and  3  casks  >. 

1818 343  and  9  casks  /  weight 

1819 —    11  casks  I'anknown 

1820 3,388  and  15  poncb.^' 


lbs. 

1827 18,928 

1828 21,280 

1829 12,544 

1830 8,512 

1831 6,488 

1832 7,064 

1833 18,816 


lbs. 

1834 26,320 

1835 22,176 

1836 6,048 

1837 2,464 

1838 2,790 

1839 10,864 

1840 20,272 


lbs. 
1841.........  9,744 

1844 30,976 

1845 6,086 

1846 10,108 

1847 16,630 

1848 47,218 

1849 3,286 

1850 21,609 

1851 18,851 

1852 25,603 

1853 71,444 

1854 135,038 

1855 167,822 
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adifferent.  A  somewhat  rarer  kind  is,  however,  to  be  occasionally  met 
it  Lfl^os,  and  on  the  np^er  course  of  the  Ni^er,  brought  in  minute  pieces 
;he  lu)rruba  and  Nuf<§  Kingdoms  by  the  regular  trading  goffles,  of  a  pale 
or  lemon  hue^  and  remarkably  pure,  hard,  and  translucent.  Unfortu- 
'9  the  paucity  is  so  great,  that  a  few  pounds  can  only  be  procured  after  long 


ak 


(  other  resinous  products,  indigenous  to  the  regions  more  under  the  equator, 
irith  propriety,  be  referred  to  the  succeeding  group.  Our  ii^ormation 
r^  to  theur  source  and  supply  is  extremely  obscure.* 

{To  he  continued,) 


THE  SASSY  TREE  OF  WESTERN  AFRICA. 


TO  THE  EDITOR   OF  THE   PHARMACEUTICAL  JOURNAL. 

BEAR  Sir, — ^In  the  interesting  paper,  by  Mr.  Procter,  on  the  Sassy  tree 
est  Africa,  which  is  reprinted  in  the  Pharmaceutical  Journal,  xvi.,  233, 
k  an  error  which  I  venture  to  ask  you  to  allow  me  to  correct,  there  being 

I  in  modem  Natural  History  so  great  as  the  excessive  multiplication  of 
I. 

•  Procter  says,  that  *'  as  no  specific  name  has  been  diven  to  this  tree,"  he 
it  EryUirophleum  judiciale.  It  happens,  however,  Aat  it  had  already  two 
le  names,  as  will  be  seen  upon  reference  to  Hooker*s  Niger  Flora,  an  im- 
it  systematical  work,  which  all  should  study  who  write  on  the  plants  of 
rold  Coast  and  neighbouring  regions.  At  p.  329  of  the  Niger  Flora,  Mr. 
er  will  find  the  following  sentence:  ^'1.  Eryl^ophleum  Gmneense  G. 
Gard,  Did.  2,  p.  424.  Filloea  suaveolius,  GuiU.  et  Perr,  FL  Seneg,  1,  p. 
.55." 

m  able  to  state,  from  an  inspection  of  Mr.  Procter^s  specimens,  with  a 
of  which  you  have  favoured  me,  that  his  plant  is  identical  with  Erythro- 
m  Ouineense,  as,  indeed,  he  will  see  if  he  turns  to  Guillemin  and  Perrottet's 
jrood  figure  of  the  plant.  Therefore  the  name  judiciale  must  be  erased 
irorks  of  science. 

Yours  faithfully, 
on  Green,  Dec,  18,  1856.  Jobs  Lindlet. 

NOTE  ON  WOOD  OIL. 

BY  J.  B.  DE  VRT,  PhJ>.,  ROTTERDAM, 

Honorary  Member  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  of  Great  Britain. 

IB  time  ago  I  received  through  the  kindness  of  my  friend,  Mr.  Daniel 
lury,  a  sample  of  the  Wood  Oil  described  by  him  in  the  Pharmaceutical 
\al,  vol.  XV.,  p.  321.  Hie  note  on  the  same  subject,  by  M.  Guibourt, 
shed  in  vol.  xvi.,  p.  322,  induces  me  to  communicate  some  observations 

I I  made  soon  after  I  was  in  possession  of  this  drug,  which  are  so  far 
2sting,  in  that  they  may  serve  to  distinguish  this  oil  from  Copaiba  Balsam, 
whidi  it  has  mucn  analogy. 

ood  oil,  mixed  with  an  equal  volume  of  benzol,  forms  a  turbid  mixture, 

JQonnt  of  copal  imported  from  the  countries  between  the  Bio  Volta  and  the  Cape  ot  Good 
in  fifteen  years: — 

lbs. 

1832 27,888 

1838 13,216 

1834 28,896 

1835 13,104 

1836 27,104 
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and,  after  a  very  long  time,  a  resm(»is  flocculent  substaaee  is  d^oalted;  the 
sopemaiant  solution  being  a  clear,  brown  liquidL 

C(^aiba  Balsam,  treated  with  an  equal  vdume  o£  benzol,,  fimns  a  peifeetlf 
dear  solution. 

By  distillation  of  270  parts  of  Wood  Oil  with  water,  I  obtained  170  parts  of  tt 
almost  colourless  essential  oil,  having  a  specific  gravity  of  0.928,  and  a  haSaf 
p<Mnt  of  255°  C.  Observed  in  the  polarizing  apparatus  o£  M.  Biot,  I  fboodit 
to  have  a  rotation  to  the  left  equal  to  68^°  '^^  observed  in  a  tube  of  200  miDi- 
metres.    The  molecular  rotatory  power  for  100  mm.  is  therefore,  accocdii^  to 

the  formula  of  Biot,  ([a]===-^\=-— -^1_^36.9°^ 

'  V^  ■"    IdeJ    2x0928x1  ^1t 

The  rotatory  powers  of  several  samples  of  Copaiba  Balsam  were  the  following:— 

No.  1.    20.22°1K^ 

2.  20.68'*- 

3.  26.67** 


4.  18.10 

5.  17.27° 

6.  23.05 
The  samples  Nos.  1, 2,  and  3,  had  been  collected  by  Mr.  A.  J.  De  Warszewia. 

in  Central  America,  and  were  presented  to  me  by  my  friend  Mr.  Hanbuxy. 

Both  the  essential  oils  of  Wood  Oil  and  of  C(^aiba  Balsam  became  darkied 
hy  the  action  of  hydrochloric  acid  gas.  By  rectification  with  water,  ito 
coloured  essences  became  colourless.  That  of  Copaiba  retamed  the  sane 
rotatory  power  as  before;  but  that  of  the  Wood  Oil  was  altered,  and  had  bov  i 
rotation  to  the  right  of  38^  observed  in  a  tube  of  200  mm.  By  recdi^ 
the  essence  of  Wood  Oil  and  fractioning  the  distilled  product,  I  fbond  that  the 
most  volatile  part  had  a  rotation  of  78%  "^^k-  and  the  less  volatile^  a  rotatioB 
of  55**  ^^"^  both  observed  in  the  same  tube  of  200  mm. 

^  The  conclusion  from  these  experiments  is,  that  the  admixture  of  Wood  Oil 
with  Copaiba  Babam  can  be  detected. 

1.  By  the  action  of  an  e^ual  volume  of  benzol. 

2.  By  the  stronger  rotation  of  the  essential  oil  of  Wood  Oil,  and  by  tlw  firt 
that  this  rotation  is  changed  from  the  left  to  the  right,  If  the  essential  (»I  is 
treated  with  hydrochloric  add  gas,  and  afterwards  rectified  with  water. 

BEPOBT  OF  THE 
RESULTS   OF   PHYSICAL   AND    CHEMICAL  INVESTIGATION, 

AND  OFTHJB 

APPLICATIONS  OP  PHYSICS  AND  CHEMISTRY  IN  THE  ARTS. 

BT  B.  H.  PAUL^  7h.p.,  f.C.S. 

{Continued  from  p€ig€  332.) 

Method  of  Sstimatinff  the  Density  of  SoUds.— M.  Baimon<£*  weigbstlie 
substance  in  air,  then  attaches  to  it  a  silk  thread,  and  immerses  it  in  a  vessel  con- 
taining water  or  some  suitable  liquid,  and  weighs  the  whole.  He  then  suspends  fte 
substance  ki  the  liquid,  by  attaching  the  silk  thread  to  a  wire  support  exteBdlng  of« 
the  scale  pan  in  which  the  vessel  of  liquid  is  placed,  and  observes  the  waglit,^' 
of  liquid  displaced  bv  the  substance,  and  from  these  data  calculatea  the  denu^> 
A}  by  means  of  the  formula 

A=D-|7+d 

inwhichDxepresentsthedensity  of  the  liquid  used,  dthatof  air,  and  F  the  wei£^ 
of  the  substance  in  air. 

Iiaw  of  Ahsorptfton  for  Ammonia. — ^Ptofl  Bonsen  has  shown  that  the  <l^' 
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cf  gfts  abBOfbed  by  water  is  represented  by  a  definite  coefficient,  dependent  upon 

tWDperatme. 

'artiher  experiments  in  his  laboratory  hare  shown  that  this  is  the  case  with  gases 

t$ae  dissolTed  ki  large  amount  as  well  as  with  those  which  are  dissoLved  only  in 

Uttiiount. 

Er.  Gaiios*  has  determmed  the  coefficients  of  solubility  for  ymmQwift^  at  diffinrent 

pMtttures,  asfollows^— 


^l^amp.     Ooefilo. 

0<*Ct  1049.60 
1020.78 
995.26 


1 

3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 


« 


it 


966.98 
941.88 
917.90 
894.99 
873.09 
852.14 


Bilt        Temp.    Coeffic. 

9°  a  831.98 
10  «  812.76 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 


28.82 
27.52 
26.28 
25.10 
23.98 
22.91 
21.90 
20.95 


794.32 

776.60 

759.55 

743.11 

727.22 

711.82 

696.85 

e  has  also  ascertained  the  relation  between  the  density  of  solution  of  ammonia, 
7^^  ^^  and  the  per-centage  amount  of  gas  it  contains,  to  be  as  fdlows: — 


u 
ti 


Diir. 
20.06 

19.22 
18.44 
17.72 
17.05 
16.44 
15-89 
15.40 
14.97 


Temp. 

Coeffic. 

18°  C. 

682.26 

19  « 

667.99 

20  " 

653.99 

21  « 

640.19 

22  « 

626.54 

23  " 

612.98 

24  " 

599.46 

25  " 

585.94 

Biff. 
14.59 
14.27 
14.00 
13.80 
13.65 
13J>6 
13.52 
13.52 


ar. 
)44 


I5f 
fSS 

160 

M8 

yrft 

J77 
)81 
385 
»89 
B94 
898 
903 
907 
911 
»16 
920 
925 

m 

938 
948 
948 
953 
957 


p.0. 
Ammo- 
nia. 
36.0 
35.8 
35.d 
35.4 
35.2 
35.0 
34.8 
34.6 
34.4 
34.2 
34.0 
33.8 
33,6 
33.4 
33.2 
33.0 
32.8 
32.6 
32.4 
32.2 
32.0 
31.8 
31.6 
31.4 
31.2 
31.0 
30.8 


Spec. 
Gray. 


0.8976 

0.8981 

0.8986 

0.8991 

0.8996 

0.9001 

0.9006 

0.9011 

0.9016 

0.9021 

0.9026 

0.9031 

0.9036 

0.9041 

0.9047 

0.9052 

0.9057 

0.9063 

0.9068 

0.9073 

0.9078 

0.9083 

0.9089 

0.9094 

0.9100 

0.9106 

0.9111 
M   30.6     0.9116 
907   30.4    0.9122]  24.4 
'9ri    30.2     0.9127    24.2 


p.e. 

Amnxo" 
nia. 
30.0 
29.8 
29.6 
29^ 
29.2 
29.0 
28.8 
28.6 
28.4 
28.2 
28.0 
27.8 
27.6 
27.4 
27.2 
27.0 
26.8 
26.6 
26.4 
26.2 
26.0 
25.8 
25.6 
25.4 
25.2 
25.0 
24.8 
24.6 


Spec. 
Gfrav. 

0.9133 
0.9139 
0.9145 
0.9150 
0.9156 
0.9162 
0.9168 
0.9174 
0.9180 
0.9185 
0.9191 
0.9197 
0.9203 
0.9209 
0.9215 
0.9221 
0.9227 
0.9233 
0.9239 
0.9245 
0.9251 
0.9257 
0.9264 
0.9271 
0.9277 
0.9283 
0.9289 
0.9296 
0.9302 
0.9308 


p.  e. 
Ammo- 
nia. 
24.0 
23.8 
23.6 
23.4 
23.2 
23.0 
22.8 
22.6 
22.4 
22.2 
22.0 
21.8 
21.6 
21.4 
21.2 
21.0 
20.8 
20,6 
20.4 
20.2 
20.O 
19.8 
19.6 
19.4 
19.2 
19.0 
18.8 
18.6 
18.4 
18.2 


Spec. 
Gray. 

0.9314 
0.9321 
0.9327 
0.9333 
0.9340 
0.9347 
0.9353 
0.9360 
a9366 
0.9373 
a9380 
0.9386 
0.9393 
0.9400 
0.9407 
0.9414 
0.9420 
0.9427 
0.9434 
0.9441 
0.9449 
0.9456 
0.9463 
0.9470 
0.9477 
0.9484 
0.9491 
0.9498 
0.9505 
0.9512 


p.  c. 
Ainmo- 
nia. 
18.0 
17.8 
17.6 
17.4 
17.2 
17.0 
16.8 
16.6 
16.4 
16.2 
16.0 
15.8 
15.6 
15.4 
15,2 
15.0 
14.8 
14.6 
14.4 
14.2 
14.0 
13.8 
13.6 
13.4 
13.2 
13.0 
12.8 
12.6 
12.4 
12.2 


Spec 
Gray. 

0.9520 
0.9527 
0.9534 
0.9542 
0.9549 
0.9556 
0.9563 
0.9571 
0.9578 
0.9586 
0.9593 
0.9601 
0.9608 
0.9616 
0.9623 
0.9631 
0.9639 
0.9647 
0.9654 
0.9662 
0.9670 
0.9677 
0.9685 
0.9693 
0.9701 
0.9709 
0.9717 
0.9725 
0.9733 
0.9741 


p.c. 
Ammo- 
nia.' 
12.0 

11J8 

11.6 

11,4 

11.2 

11^ 

10.8 

10.6 

10.4 

10.2 

10.0 

9,8 

9.6 

9.4 

9.2 

9.0 

8.8 

8.6 

8.4 

8.2 

8.0 

7.8 

7.6 

7.4 

7.2 

7.0 

6.8 

6.6 

6.4 

6.2 


Q^.^^ 


0.9749 

0.9757 

0.9765 

0.9773 

0.9781 

0.9790 

0.9799 

0.9807 

0.9815 

0.9823 

0.9831 

0.9839 

0.9847 

0.9855 

0.9863 

0.9873 

0.98t9 

0.9890 

0.9899 

0.9907 

0.9915 

0.9924 

0.9932 

0.9941 

0.9950    1.2 

0.9959    1.0 

0.9967 

0.9975 

0.9983 

0.9991 


6.0 
5.8 
5.6 
5.4 
5.2 
5.0 
4.8 
4.6 
4.4 
4.2 
4.0 
3.8 
3.6 
3.4 
3.2 
3.0 
2.8 
9.6 
2.4 
2.f 
2.0 
1.8 
1.6 
1.4 


0.8 
0.6 
0.4 
0.2 


J^fstalUna  Form,  ftc,  of  Selenium  and  Iodine.'Prof.  Mitscherlicht  finds 
t  the  form  of  selenium  crystallized  from  bisulphide  of  carbon  is  an  oblique 
mibic  prism.  At  116°  F.,  bisulphide  of  carbon  dissolves  0.1  per  cent,  of  selenium, 
iat  52°  F.,  it  dissolves  0.0 16o  The  selenium  separates,  on  cooling  the  solution, 
tlkUi  transparent  red  laminse  with  considerable  lustre,  and  as  granules  that  are  so 

tk  coloured  as  to  appear  almost  black.    When  heated  to  212°  F.,  with  water,  the 

"■ —  — ^^_— — ^^■^^^_^^— ^^ 

*  Annalen  der  Chemie  imd  Fharmacie^  i^d^.^  129. 
t  MoMsUhmoM  der  JBirUntr  Akadmme^  Juni,  1855. 
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crystals  are  not  altered  in  their  characters,  but  when  gradually  heated  to  302^  F^ 
they  become  almost  black,  and  are  then  quite  insoluble  in  bisulphide  of  carboo. 
When  the  altered  crystals  are  melted,  and  the  mass  cooled  rapidly,  it  kgaXn  dissolTei 
completely  in  bisulphide  of  carbon.  The  density  of  the  crystals  before  being  healed 
was  4.46  or  4.509  at  59°  F.,  after  being  heated  it  was  4.7.  The  density  of  Mlenium 
crystallized  from  a  solution  of  selenide  of  sodium  was  from  4.760  to  4.788  at  59®  F. 

It  appears  that  the  selenium  crystallized  from  selenide  of  sodium  and  the  granvliir 
crystalline  selenium  are  identical,  and  essentially  different  from  that  crystallixed 
from  bisulphide  of  carbon.  In  this  respect  selenium  is  analogous  to  sulphur,  wfaidi 
also  exists  in  two  isomeric  states,  but  selenium  has  a  much  greater  stabili^  iaiti 
isomeric  states. 

The  crystals  of  iodine  obtained  in  various  ways  have  always  the  same  form,  and 
do  not  present  any  of  the  peculiarities  observed  in  sulphur,  selenium,  and  phosphonis. 
The  crystal  form  is  a  rhombic  octohedron. 

The  crystal  form  of  phosphorus  is  a  regular  dodecahedron. 

Very  fine  crystals  of  phosphorus  may  be  obtained  by  exposing  phosphoras  to  sun- 
light in  a  tube  either  exhausted,  or  filled  with  a  gas  whidi  cannot  oxi^e  it  YnL 
IViOtscherlich  states  that  he  has  never  observed  the  emission  of  light  from  pbospbonu 
during  volatilization  when  oxidizing  substances  were  excluded,  so  that  the  emisnoa 
of  light  would  seem  to  be  essentially  connected  with  oxidation.  The  crystidi  ot 
sublimed  phosphorus  soon  acquire  a  red  colour  in  sunlight,  without  alteration  of 
form,  but  generally  it  is  only  the  outside  that  is  altered,  and  the  change  does  not 
consist  in  the  production  of  the  isomeric  phosphorus  discovered  by  Schrotter. 

Action  of  \irater  npon  Glass. — Professor  Pelouze*  has  made  some  experimenti 
on  the  decomposition  of  glass  by  water.  He  finds,  that  while  glass  vessels  in  whidi 
water  is  boiled  are  but  very  slowly  attacked,  powdered  glass  is  decomposed  with 
remarkable  ease.  Thus  a  pint  glass  flask,  in  which  wat«r  was  boiled  for  five  dsji^ 
lost  scarcely  a  decigramm,  but  when  the  neck  of  this  flask  was  powdered  and  boiled 
for  the  same  time  with  water,  the  decomposition  extended  to  as  much  as  one  thiid 
of  the  mass.    Two  specimens  of  glass,  having  the  following  composition — 

Silica 72.1     77.3 

Soda  12.4     16.3 

Lime 15.5    6.4 

#iZ^ofironS    t'-"  *"<«' 

were  subjected  to  the  same  treatment. 

The  substance  extracted  from  the  first,  amounted  to  1.5  per  cent. ;  that  firom  tiie 
second,  to  2  per  cent ;  and,  judging  from  the  quantity  of  lime  dissolved,  and  tiie 
amount  of  this  base  in  the  glass,  the  decomposition  amounted  in  the  one  instance  to 
10  per  cent.,  and  in  the  second  to  33  per  cent.;  so  that  glass  in  which  the  amount  of 
lime  is  large  in  proportion  to  that  of  soda,  is. less  decomposed  by  water,  than  g^ in 
which  the  amount  of  lime  is  less  than  that  oif  soda. 

The  experiments  show  that  it  is  chiefly  the  basic  constituents  of  glass  that  aie 
extracted  by  water,  and  probably  they  might  be  entirely  separated  "whsa  Uie  actioii 
was  continued  for  a  long  time. 

All  ordinary  kinds  of  glass  undergo  gradual  decomposition,  when  ezposed  in  floe 
powder  to  the  atmosphere  ;  they  absorb  carbonic  acid,  and  after  a  time  efferreioe 
copiously. 

.When  a  mixture  of  powdered  glass  and  water  is  exposed  for  some  days  to  the  aifi 
it  effervesces  with  acids,  and  the  solution  always  contains  sulphuric  acid,  originatiog 
from  sulphate  of  soda,  which  Prof.  Pelouze  has  found  in  most  kinds  of  glass  to  toe 
extent  of  from  0.001  or  0.002  to  2.0  per  cent. 

Powdered  glass  boiled  with  water,  through  which  a  current  of  carbonic  add  is 
passed,  yields  a  liquid  that  effervesces  copiously  with  acids.  When  boiled  witb 
solution  of  sulphate  of  lime,  a  considerable  amount  of  sulphate  of  soda  is  P^^**^ 
This  reaction  accounts  for  the  fact  that  the  walls  and  floor  of  the  rooms  in  whicb 
plate-glass  is  polished,  are  covered  with  an  efflorescence  of  sulphate  of  soda.  Tb0 
gypsum  used  for  fixing  the  plates  yields  the  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  glass  j^^ 
the  soda. 

*  Compies  Bendut,  July,  1356.    No.  3. 
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The  extent  to  which  powdered  ghuis  is  decomposed  by  water  is  remarkable,  wtei 
ompared  with  the  great  durability  of  glass  vessels  under  the  same  condition ;  and 
B' probably  owing  to  the  greater  extent  of  surface  offered  by  the  powdered  glass  to 
lie  decomposing  influence  of  the  water. 

[These  results  are  to  a  certain  extent  analogous  to,  and  confirmatory  of,  those 
ibUined  by  Profs.  W.  and  R.  Rogers,*  and  recorded  by  Prof.  Bischofjf  showing  that 
(▼en  felspar,  hornblende,  tourmaline,  and  serpentine,  &c.,  when  finely  powder^  are 
lensibly  decomposed  by  water  and  by  solution  of  carbonic  acid.] 

Detection  of  Arsenic  and  Antimony. — ^Dr.  Odling  has  ascertained  that  -^ 
rrain  of  arsenious  acid  may  be  detected  with  certainty  by  means  of  Reinsch's  test, 
ind  that  the  metallic  deposit,  crystalline  sublimate,  and  yellow  sulphide  may  be 
>btained  successively.  He  gives  the  preference  to  fine  copper  gauze  for  the  precipi- 
Ation  of  the  arsenic,  and  conducts  the  sublimation  in  a  hard  glass  tube,  2  inches 
ong,  -I-  inch  diameter,  sealed  at  one  end,  and  drawn  out  at  the  other  end  to  about  an 
nch,  almost  capillary.  He  finds  that  decisive  results  are  obtained  when  the  dilution 
unoonts  to  2,250,000  times  the  weight  of  arsenious  acid.  Protracted  ebullition  seems 
»  be  a  necessary  condition  of  the  deposition  of  arsenic,  particularly  when  the 
luantity  is  small  or  the  degree  of  dilution  great.  It  has  been  urged  as  an  objection 
JO  Keinsch's  test,  that  during  the  ebullition  with  hydrochloric  acid,  arsenic  is 
rolatilized  as  chloride;  but  Dr.  Odling  does  not  consider  this  fact  is  of  any  conse- 
loenoe  in  practice,  as  the  loss  is  inappreciably  small,  and  might  be  provided  against 
by  using  a  small  retort  for  the  operation. 

It  is  generally  believed  that  Reinsch's  test  is  applicable  only  for  the  detection  of 
arsenic^  compounds  that  are  dissolved  by  dilute  hydrochloric  acid.  In  cases  of 
poisoning,  it  is  not  unfrequent  that  the  whole  of  the  arsenic  is  converted,  by  the 
cteoomposition  of  the  tissues,  into  tersulphide,  which  is  generally  represented  as 
being  insoluble  in  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  and  consequently  the  arsenic  would  not 
be  extracted  from  the  organic  substance  and  tissues  by  boUing  with  dilute  hydro- 
chloric acid  ;  however.  Dr.  Odling  has  found  that  the  precipitated  tersulphide  of 
arsenic  is  readily  dissolved  by  very  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  and  even  by  boiling 
water,  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  was  observed  by  Dr.  Christison. 

He  finds  also  that  the  deposits  obtained  from  arsenic  and  antimony  resemble  each 
other  very  closely,  but  that  this  is  not  of  any  consequence  in  practice,  owing  to  the 
ease  with  which  the  arsenical  deposit  is  distinguished  from  that  produced  by  arsenic. 
With  regard  to  the  detection  of  antimony  by  means  of  Reinsch*s  test,  he  finds  that 
bismuth,  and  even  tin,  will  yield  metallic  deposits  which  cannot  safely  be  distin- 
guished firom  that  obtained  from  antimony,  by  the  appearance  only. 

The  characters  of  the  bismuth  deposit  are  somewhat  peculiar;  when  thin  it 
ipIHKiximates  closely  in  appearance  to  that  obtained  with  antimony.  The  deposit 
(Stained  with  tin  differs  much  according  to  circumstances ;  when  thin  it  has  a  peculiar 
dotted  appearance,  sometimes  it  is  almost  black,  sometimes  steel-blue.  When 
heated  it  sometimes  appears  to  diminish  considerably.  It  would,  moreover,  be  pro- 
duced only  when  the  amount  of  metal  in  solution  was  so  large  as  not  to  present  any 
diflBculty  in  detecting  it. 

I^.  Odling  suggests  the  following  as  a  delicate  method  of  confirming  the  indication, 
of  antimony: — 

The  coated  copper  is  covered  with  a  solution  of  one  grain  permanganate  of  potash> 
in  fifteen  ounces  of  water,  a  drop  or  two  of  potash  solution  added,  and  the  whole- 
boUed.  In  a  few  minutes  the  permanganate  is  decomposed,  the  antimony  passes  into- 
lolntion,  and  may  be  precipitated  by  means  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  from  the 
Kdiition  acidulated  with  hydrochloric  acid. 

Decomposition  of  Uric  Acid  in  the  Animal  Oriranism.— Dr.  Neubauer  finda^: 
^^  experiments  with  rabbits,  one  fed  upon  bread,  the  other  upon  carrots,  that,, 
Under  normal  conditions,  uric  acid  is  entirely  converted  into  carbonic  acid  and  urea; 
uidtbat  oxalic  acid  may  be  formed  when  the  process  of  oxidation  is  restricted,  as  is 
Ibe  case  during  sleep,  and  in  pathological  conditions. 

*  American  Journal  of  Science  and  Arts^  1848. 

t  Elements  of  Chemical  and  Phytical  Geology  (Cavendish  Society),  i.,  58. 

X  AnndUn  der  Ckemie  und  Pharmacie^  xcix.,  206. 
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jBtOtmiUo  Mortis.— The  different  Tarieties  of  Uii<  mttetial  mmy  ia  dirided  intai 
two  uloMea,  acccadiiig  to  the  chemical  pTOcesiei  to  which  the  hBtdemiig  under  wwa 
to  doe.  Til.,  the  Romait  ceraenU,  irliich  contain  canitic  lime  whea  fterii,  and  th( 
Poland  amenta,  which  do  not  cractain  csnstic  lime. 

fuchi*  hai  BAlitfactorily  shown  that  tiie  bsrdeniiig  of  Boman  oement,  apart  fim 
Oe  pndnction  of  cubonaM  of  lime,  is  euentidly  due  Ut  the  prodnctini  of  iMk 
riliMte  of  lime  (3  CaO,  a  SiO,),  bj^  the  camtdsatiaii  of  an  add  ailicate,  or  of  fen 
solable  silica  with  canitic  lime. 

llie  hardening  of  Portland  comeot  under  water,  is,  on  the  contrai;,  due  to  Ibe 
decompoBltion  of  a  ailicate  consisting  of  three  or  four  equivalents  of  baae  rwmhinri 
with  one  equiTalent  of  silica  with  the  production  of  caustic  lime  and  such  compooDfl 
of  lime  wi^  mlica  and  wiUi  alumina  at  maj  be  produced  in  the  wet  way. 

C(Hifeqnentl7,  the  hardened  Portland  cement  contiuns  the  same  aubatueei  tt 
Imdened  Boman  conent,  but  the^  are  piodnced  in  a  difibwnt  war  in  the  hafdanini 
hy  die  action  of  water. 

Mr.  Winckler^  baa  made  a  teriei  of  analyses  of  dlffbient  ipedinena  of  ParOui 
oement,  and  comes  to  the  coDclusion  ttutC  the  siTica  m^  be  replaced  b^  alomlu  cr 
peroxide  of  iron ;  that  the  presence  of  alnmina  does  not  interfere  with  the  hardtniiy 
tf  the  cement,  bnt  raiders  it  leaa  capaUe  of  resisting  the  action  of  carbonic  iddj 
and  Uiat  the  presence  of  peroxide  of  iron  renders  the  cement  less  hard  and  Ism 
dnrable. 

He  alBofonndthat,dnTing  the  hardening  of  Portland  cement.  Erne  is  gradoslljib- 
stracted  by  water.    Tlie  composition  of  the  cement,  after  this  action  had  gone  on  '~ 

■       •  "iOi+CaCAJ.  _ 

T  upon  Portland 
cement. 

He  considers  the  presoice  of  magnesia  in  PtnUandtxmentiiuDriona,  owing  to  Hit 
fact  that  the  ttibaaic  silicate  of  magnesia  and  lime  is  not  decompoaed  br  water. 

The  presence  of  alkalies  in  the  cement  seems  to  accelerate  the  hardening  jicMUj 
by  fadlitating  the  penetration  of  water  into  them"" 


^pea  are  chieflj  of  twokmds, 
-viz.,  carbonate  of  lime  and  oxido 
of  iron.  In  order  to  prerent 
stoppage  of  drain  pipes  by  the 
deposition  of  carbonate  of  hme, 
it  is  necessary  to  prevent  the 
evolution  of  the  carbonic  acid 
which  holds  it  m  solution  M. 
Magnon^  proposes  to  ^ect  this 
by  constructing  an  hydrauhc 
joint  and  chamber  over  the 
mouth  of  the  discharge  pipes 
and  when  it  can  be  done,  at  the 
junction  of  the  principal  pipes 
The  woodcut  will  show  the 
;  of    ■ 


and  pipes  which  prevents 

mnntcatlon  between  Uie  dram 
^pes  and  the  air  in  the  chamber 

This  contriTance  is  likewise  applicalde  to  the  pi  *  _ 
pipes  by  fermginons  deposits  inasmuch  as  it  prerents  tbe  1 

VM  the  eoBsequent  peroxidation  of  Oie  ferrogmons  sidistancw  ii     

Asmginoiis  deposits  tb^  much  m  composition  and  are  almost  ahn^i  mlxsd  wilt 
day,  saod,  remains  Implants,  &e  With  r^ard  to  theprodndionof  ttMedewriH 
H-Uagnon  records  the  following  obserratlDnB .  When  a  depoA  of  flUi  k&4  ^  ■ 
fresh  state  is  placed  upon  a  filter,  a  perfectly  clear  liqnid  ii  obtaiBsd,  which  tcnaiss 

«  JourB,Jiirtaeta.mtdato«amitekt(^miU,  vi,  I. 
t  Jotm-firprakt.  CSunit,  zlriL-iU. 
1  Coi>gaitSMia,MT,im.t(o.a. 
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□tear  wben  weem  of  ozygai  is  prerentedy  bat  when  exposed  to  the  atmotphcn, 
deposits  an  ochery  substance,  which  constitutes  the  principal  part  of  the  deposhs 
mnd  in  tiie  pqpes.  When  the  pecipitate  that  has  been  washed  sereral  Umes  with 
poxe  water  is  exposed  to  the  air,  the  red  colour  becomes  more  strongly  deYeloped* 
After  some  hours,  and  if  the  precipitate  is  then  put  into  a  bottle  filled  with  water, 
and  well  dosed,  tbe  red  ooloar  disappears,  and  it  again  becomes  brown,  or  almost 
biaek,  and  after  a  few  weeks,  a  dear  liquid  may  again  be  separated  by  filtratim,- 
whidi  deposits  the  odieiy  substance  as  before,  so  that  it  would  seem  to  contain 
nqpinic  sabstanoe  which  undergoes  putrefactiye  alteration  under  water,  and  caxisea 
J — L._  ^  ^  peroxide  of  iron. 


Preparation  of  Alisarine  Ink. — Hr.  Leonhardi  has  obtained  a  patent*  in 
HiuiOYer  for  this  ink.  It  is  prepared  by  digesting  24  parts  of  Aleppo  galls  and  3 
parts  of  Dutch  madder  with  120  parts  of  warm  water.  The  'liquid  is  filtered  and 
mixed  with  1.2  parts  solution  of  indigo,  5.2  sulphate  of  iron,  and  2  parts  crude 
acetate  of  iron  solution.    The  adrantages  of  this  ink  are,  that — 

1.  It  does  not  contain  gum. 

2.  Tlie  tannate  of  iron  is  pierented  from  separating  by  the  sulphate  of  indiga 

3.  Mooldiness  is  prevented  by  this  addition,  and  by  the  acetate  of  iron. 
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TO  THE  SDITOR  OF  THE  PHARHACBUTICAI.  JOUBNAL. 

SiRy— It  m  rdated  of  an  Italian  peasant,  who  was  in  the  habit  of  attending  the 
theological  disousions  carried  on  in  Latin  at  a  certain  university,  that,  being  taxed 
iriHi  pedantic  affectation  for  so  doing,  he  replied,  *'It  is  true,  I  do  not  understand 
one  word  of  what  is  said,  but  nevertheless  I  always  know  which  of  the  disputants- 
has  the  best  of  the  argument,  for  his  opponent  invariably  loses  his  temper,**  Ferhi^ 
yonr  veaders  will  surmise  what  would  have  been  this  peasant's  opinion  if  he  had  asea 
Tk,  Qriffln  wiHe  his  last  epistle.  That  this  gentleman  is  labouring  under  a  kind  ol 
tmSf  Mems  milbvtiuiately  too  plain ;  and  since  we  have  been  tdd  on  very  high 
•n^wii^,  Ihst  ^  mild  answer  tumeth  away  wrath,'', there  can  be  fbr  me  but  one 
lias  mtecmdmat  m  legaids  the  demulcent  nature  of  this  letter. 

B^  one  cMT  those  marvellous  coincidences  of  sympathy  which  are  so  difficult  to 
tnofl^  Bfc,  Gxiffin  begins  by  comparing  himself  to  'Hhe  traveller  who  went  from 
Tmiislum  to  Jeric^"  and  who,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  severely  beaten.  Now 
ttose  hIm^  have  read  the  last  few  numbers  of  the  Journal  of  Oas  Limiting,  will  have 
90  dMBiQqIly  in  recogniaing  that  in  this  respect  at  least  there  is  a  painful  similarity 
of  ftti^wlnoiL  folly  justifies  Dr.  Griffin's  comparison,  though  it  says  perhaps  little 
for  his  phidenoe  in  directing  attention  to  it 
In  iSci  CMffin's  earliest  communications  upon  the  subject  of  ^'incrusted  copper 
were  given  to  understand  that  **  by  the  grace  of  the  Gas  Company," 
10  scarcity  of  '*  greenish- white  incrustation,"  the  average  being  half  an 
teo  WHmihs:  but  now  it  would  seem  that  ''an  adequate  quantity  for  a 
analvsis"  is  not  easily  to  be  had— a  fact,  permit  me  to  say,  which 
verj  weK  indeed  with  my  own  experience,  as  regards  both  the  gas  of  Bristol 
lii  of  LoMOiu  Meanwlule  Dr.  Griffin,  without  resorting  to  any  newly-invented 
•biantkA  theoay,  might  very  profitably  amuse  himself  by  repeating  my  suggested 
QpOBOMnt  wHh  <'a  globe  containing  ice,"  from  which  he  will  leam  that  the 
Miiiiiiiis,  somehow  or  other,  does  escape  decomposition,  and  exists  in  the  condensed 
liioducts  in  quantity  fiUly  sufficient  to  neutralize  all  the  sulphuric,  sulphurous,  and 
ote  acids  therein  contained. 
I  was  in  hopes  that  after  having  had  his  *<  cheap  coal"  assertion  completely 
«mbded,  Dr.  GrifiEhi  would  have  seen  the  dangerous  folly  of  continuing  that 
iipdisBBiUe  practiee ;  but  he  seems  insensiUe  to  instruction  on  this  head,  and 
vtMes  aol  to  dcdare  that  I  have  been  "incontmently  («tc)  empbyed  by  the 
wetofs  of  tiM  Bristol  CkM  Company  to  write  long  epistles,"  a  statement  the  truth 


f     ^  vhidil deiQr.    To  spMk  in  fiistiany  I  have  been  "employed"  neither  ''tacoa- 
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Untntlyt*  nor  apodtcticaVi/,  nor  anagogeticdtty^  because  I  have  not  been  employed  at  all 
**  to  write  long  epistles." 

In  my  previous  letter  to  your  Journal  (which  I  hope  was  temperate,  and  not  toa 
rigidly  inquisitiye),  I  expressed  my  surprise  at  the  total  absence  of  ammonia  in  the 
incrustation  ;  and  this  has  now  brought  out  the  significant  fact  that  there  loot 
ammonia  in  it.    It  contained  '^  nearly  half  a  grain,"  which  of  course  must  have  been 
combined  with  more  than  twice  its  weight  of  sulphuric  add.    Your  readers  thea 
will  judge  how  far  the  analysis  of  the  ''incrustation"  ought  to  hare  agreed  lo 
marvellously  (I  might  say  supematurally)  as  it  did  with  the  composition  of  ifae 
simple  sulphate  of  copper.    Dr.  Griffin  insinuates  that  this  must  have  been  owhig 
to  the  presence  in  it  of  the  *'  tribasic  sulphate  of  ammonia  and  copper,"  a  anbstsnft 
which  I  have  elsewhere  shown  could  no  more  remain  on  his  copper  boiler,  than  ioe 
could  exist  in  a  red-hot  gas-retort.    Nevertheless  we  are  favoured  with  a  tables 
showing  the  relative  composition  of  this  salt,  and  that  of  the  simple  sulfrtiate  of 
copper,  as  well  as  of  the  incrustation ;  though  what  these  have  to  do  wiUi  the 
matter,  I  cannot  in  any  way  perceive.    The  spontaneous  decomposition  of  tiie 
tribasic  sulphate  of  ammonia  and  copper  is  a  circumstance  mentioned  in  almoit 
every  chemical  work,  but  seemingly  unknown  to  Dr.  Griffin.    Berzelius  says  of  it^ 
''A  Tair  ce  sel  se  d^ompose  peu  ^  pen,  exhaJe  de  Tammoniac,"  &c. ;  uid  Dr. 
Anthony  Todd  Thomson  expresses  the  same  thing  in  similar  words  : — *'  By  expotore 
to  the  air  it  parts  gradually  with  ammonia,  the  blue  colour  is  lost,"  &c.    What  then 
is  the  use  of  addacing  the  composition  of  a  substance  of  this  kind,  which  nerer 
could  have  been  formed  on  the  boiler?    The  only  ammoniacal  compound  of  sulphuric 
acid  and  oxide  of  copper  which  could  possibly  have  existed  on  the  boiler  was  the 
simple  sulphate  of  ammonia  and  copper,  a  salt  which,  whether  in  the  anhydroos  or 
crystallized  condition,  noway  resembles  in  composition  Dr.  Griffin's  analysis,  and 
which,  if  it  existed  in  the  incrustation,  even  to  a  very  trifling  extent^  would  com- 
pletely alter  the  result,  and  render  impossible  that  amazing  analytical  coincidenos 
found  by  Dr.  Griffin  between  the  incrustation  and  the  crystallized  sulphate  of 
oorper. 

Before  quitting  this  notice  of  the  table  in  question,  permit  me,  however,  to 
remark,  that  I  know  of  no  such  salt  as  that  exhibited  in  the  first  column,  and  which 
is  certainly  not  an  '' ammonio-sulphate  of  copper,"  recognized  by  any  chemical 
writers  of  my  acquaintance;  nor  do  I  see  in  what  way  Gmelin  at  all  assists  Br. 
Griffin  out  of  his  difficulty,  even  if  he  said  that  ''  the  anhydrous  sulphate  of  oo^er 
recovers  its  water  of  crystallization  in  moist  air  in  three  days."  In  reality,  Gmdin 
gives  this  only  on  the  authority  of  Brandos,  whose  name  he  affixes  to  the  statemenl^ 
whereas  he  himself  speaks  of  the  efflorescence  of  the  same  salt  *'  in  dry  air."  If  tbea 
we  are  to  place  any  reliance  on  Dr.  Griffin's  analysis,  it  must  be  on  the  suppositioD 
that  the  air  at  Bristol  is  always  '*  moist,"  and  that  the  radient  heat  firom  the  gas-flame 
and  from  the  boiler,  not  to  mention  the  '*  intermlttingly  red-hot  loose  pendant 
flocculi,"  could  not  affect  the  <'  slate  "  placed  immediately  beneath  them. 

I  now  come  to  another  of  Dr.  Griffin's  assertions,  from  which  it  appears  that 
Berzelius  '<  does  not  state  ihat  the  sulphate  of  copper  becomes  anhydrous  at  104^ 
Pah.,  but  that  it  then  loses  only  two  out  of  its  five  atoms  of  water."  The  foUoviog 
are  Berzelius's  words :  *'  Sulfate  Cuivrique.  Ce  sel  contient  36  pour  cent  d'eau,  doot 
I'oxygdne  est  cinq  fois  ceiui  de  la  base.  A  Tair  chaud  11  s'effleurit,  abandonne  )  de 
cette  eau,  perd  sa  transparence  et  devient  d'un  bleu-clair.  A  40  centigrade  (104  Fu.) 
et  au-dessus,  il  perd  peu  i^  peu  toute  son  eau,  devient  blanc,  et  se  r^duit  en  poudre  aa 
moindre  contact."  Dumas  says  something  to  the  same  effect,  and  Graham  dedarei 
that  in  the  open  air  it  becomes  opaque,  and  loses  f  ths  of  its  water  at  212^  kviiBg 
one  atom,  which  is  expelled  above  400°;  but  no  one  of  these  authorities  has  ever  sees 
anything  "green"  about  it. 

It  is,  however,  a  work  of  supererogation  in  me  to  quote  authorities  of  this  stamp 
in  opposition  to  assertions  and  analyses  which  contradict  themselves,  and  to  which 
my  own  large  experience  warrants  and  justifies  me  in  giving  a  complete  contiar 
diction.  Everyone  must  have  noticed  the  white  film  which  forms  on  the  upper  part 
of  the  glasses  used  with  argand  burners,  and  also  on  the  bell-glasses  aometimei 
suspended  over  them;  this  film  is  the  simple  sulphate  of  ammonia,  and  that  it  eiefti 
no  very  destructive  action  on  metals  may  be  gathered  by  an  examination  of  ti^ 
tinned-iron  tops  of  our  common  street  lamps,  many  of  which,  both  in  Bristol  anji 
London,  have  been  in  use  for  more  than  twenty-five  years,  and  are  still  employed* 
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Or.  Griflin  has  therefore  in  vain  sought  refuge  in  the  celebrated  <'oil  of  yitriol 
bugbear"  of  Dr.  Letheby,  forgetfUl,  no  doubt,  that  this  monster  was  brought  to  an 
untimely  end  two  years  ago  by  the  candid  report  of  Dr.  Leeson  and  Mr.  Robert 
WaringtoD,  which  elicited  the  awkward  fact,  that  Dr.  Letheby  had  always  used  "a 
platinum  rosette"  when  he  burnt  the  gas  ^'asthe  pubUcbumsitr  Dr.  Letheby 
(who,  howeyer,  found  ammonia)  is  now  the  health  officer  to  the  City  of  London,  but 
we  hear  nothing  more  of  this  *'  bugbear,"  though  if  he  had  the  least  faith  in  his 
bygone  assertions,  this  ought  to  take  precedence  of  every  other  nuisance.  The  amount 
of  bisulphuret  of  carbon  in  the  gas  of  London  is  now,  and  for  some  time  past  has  been, 
almost  exactly  -nAm^^  ^^  ^^®  weight  of  the  gas :  it  is  rather  less  at  Bristol,  and  Dr. 
Letheby  never  knew  how  to  determine  this  until  I  pointed  out  the  way,  or  he  would 
not  have  employed  a  '*  rosette,"  which  cannot  detect  the  half  of  it. 

The  whole  of  this  bisulphuret  of  carbon,  and  also  the  "other  sulphur  compounds" 
unknown  to  Dr.  Griffin,  may  be  easily  removed  from  coal  gas  without  at  all  injuring 
its  illuminative  power;  but  as  every  person  does  not  keep  a  copper  boiler,  or  require 
absolntely  pure  gas  at  a  higher  price,  I  have  granted  permission  to  all  those  who, 
like  Dr.  Griffin,  desire  extra  purity,  to  use  my  invention  for  complete  purification,  so 
that  they  who  please  may  purify  their  own  gas,  and  set  "  cheap  coals  **  and  gas 
directors  at  defiance;  more  than  this  surely  cannot  be  wanted.  It  would  be  muii- 
festly  absurd  to  compel  the  water  companies  to  supply  nothing  but  distilled  water, 
merely  because  a  few  persons  require  that  fluid  in  a  pure  state;  and  as  Dr.  GrifflLn, 
it  seems,  purifies  the  water  furnished  to  his  laboratory,  why  can  he  not  purify  the 
gas  also? 

But,  Sir,  the  real  question  connected  with  Dr.  Griffin's  conduct  in  this  matter 

still  remains  for  discussion,  and  though  I  have  wasted  a  little  time  on  other  subjects 

of  no  great  importance  merely  to  expose  unfoimded  assumptions,  yet  this  to  which 

lam  tSxmt  to  allude  was  actually  the  only  part  that  attracted  my  serious  attention, 

or  deserves  more  than  a  passing  remark.    The  form  of  calumny  that  seeks  to  rise 

l^  debasing  all  surrounding  objects,  is  not  a  quality  to  be  tolerated  or  passed  over  in 

sUence,  nor  can  it  be  glibly  explained  away  by  *'  no  personal  feelings  or  hostility." 

If  indeisd  the  latter  be  the  truth,  there  was  all  the  less  reason  for  Dr.  Griffin's  baseless 

attack  upon  the  moral  characters  and  moral  honesty  of  the  gentlemen  composing 

the  Board  of  the  Bristol  Gas  Company,  an  attack  not  diminished  by  the  equally 

untrue  assertion  that  these  gentlemen  had  "  incontinently  employed  **  me  "  to  wash 

them  white."    Dealing  freely  in  such  aspersions.  Dr.  Griffin  has  probably  forgotten 

what  he  <iid  say,  and  therefore  I  will  recal  it  to  his  memory,  soliciting  at  the  same 

time  the  attention  of  your  readers  to  the  conclusion.     After  an  incorrect  repre- 

lebtation  of  the  form  in  which  sulphur  exists  in  purified  gas,  we  find  the  following 

dedaration: — "This  contamination  (bisulphuret  of  carbon)  has  greatly  increased 

iiQce  the  reduction  in  the  price  of  the  gas,  no  doubt  from  the  employment  of 

t  cheaper  coal,  which  is  highly  sulphurized."    Here,  then,  is  a  distinct  chemical 

assertion  with  a  deduction  drawn  from  it,  concerning  which  there  is  expressed  "  no 

^bt,"  although  it  impeaches  the  honesty  and  integrity  of  every  individual  member 

of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Bristol  Gas  Company,  and  to  show  that  this  is  its 

ml  meaning,  I  need  only  refer  to  the  spirit  in  which  the  matter  was  taken  up  by 

tbe  public  newspapers  in  Bristol. 

Now,  Sir,  if  this  assertion  respecting  the  "  greatly  increased"  contamination  of 
the  gas  had  been  as  strictly  true  as  it  is  certainly  erroneous,  there  might  stiU  have 
existed  in  the  mind  of  a  candid  man  some  doubt  as  to  the  accuracy  of  the  above 
Unction.  The  fact  that  "  high  heats"  generate  more  bisulphuret  of  carbon  than 
"bw  ones;"  that  "new"  retorts  produce  less  than  "old;"  that  more  of  this  impurity 
ftjds  its  way  to  the  burner  in  "warm"  than  in  "cold"  weather  ;  and,  in  short,  a 
Vttiety  of  causes,  well  known  to  practical  men,  would  all  have  combined  to  lead  any 
Cttdid  person  to  put  a  charitable  construction  upon  such  a  circumstance,  rather 
thin  surmise,  and  still  less  declare,  that  it  was  the  deliberate  act  of  a  body  of 
SAtlemen,  but  very  partially  interested  in  the  resulting  gain.  Nevertheless .  we 
itt  that,  reckless  of  an  assertion,  which  he  might  easily  have  discovered  to  be 
Igtroe,  and  which  I  can  prove  to  be  so,  Dr.  Griffin  hesitated  not  to  argue  upon  that 
W  assumption,  and  to  draw  from  it  a  most  uncharitable  conclusion,  which, 
fortunately  for  the  honour  of  the  parties  accused,  can  be  shown  any  day  and  in  any 
place  to  be  altogether  destitute  of  foundation.    The  books  of  the  Company  demon- 
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itrate  that  the  same  "kind  of  coal  now  used  has  been  tisediFiih(mtiiitenilB«m  for 
more  than  six  years  p^at,  and  my  own  recorded  experiments  pmwe  that  the 
•nlphnrotts  contamination  oi  the  gas  has  not  **  increased**  either  '^liigelj^  cract  att 
taring  that  period. 

Thexe  is  bnt  one  nKxre  of  Dr.  Qriffln's  assertions  to  irhidi  I  wiA  to  tcAt.  He 
itys^  *^Jf  Mr.  Thompson  has,  as  he  asserts,  ^exanmied  the  gaa  of  tibe  CoBfaajtt 
Bristol,  on  several  occasions  withki  the  last  six  years,  both  beffre^  $md  iinee  tke 
Tednetion  in  the  price,'  he  must  have  exhibited  fats  usual  anHnutt  of  ingenultj,  asting 
that  the  reduction  took  place  from  the  Midsummer  of  1850,  more  than  nz  yeut 
ago."  Now,  independently  of  my  own  knowledge  of  the  &ct,  I  am  AUe  to  atale  oa 
llie  authority  of  tibte  Secretary  of  the  Company,  that  *'at  the  date  of  the  nwalp 
mation  of  the  two  companies  on  the  let  of  January,  18S3,  the  price  of  gaa  in  BriMol 
was  4t.  6(f.  per  1000  cubic  feet ;  on  the  1st  of  July,  1854,  it  was  reduced  t»  4a,ii.i 
and  on  the  Ist  of  January,  1856,  it  was  again  reduced  to  4s.,  at  whiel^  wMli  a 
trifling  reduction  to  Tery  large  consumers,  it  still  oontiniies."  Aiqr  oooMBtnt  196a 
this  is  superfluous.  I  am.  Sir,  Ac, 

d,  ParUameni  Street,  Dec.  Wlh,  185€.  Lbwis  TBOMFBOib 

[JGtoring  inadrertently  allowed  Dr.  GrifOin,  in  his  ooramunioatlen  ooDtained  inoir 
last  number,  to  refer  to  pomts  in  dispute  between  him  asid  Mr.  lliomipsoii  wlueh 
had  not  been  previously  alluded  to  in  this  Journal,  we  could  not  refase  the  inseitioa 
of  the  foregoing  reply,  but  must  now  beg  our  correspondents  to  ^sounder  the  dif> 
dossion  here  to  be  closed. — Ed.  Ph,  Jowm*"] 
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Thb  article  in  the  December  Journal  cm  **'  Studious  Habits,'*  is  an  iaipiiid 
eensure  on  the  present  generation  of  Chemists'  Assistants  and  Apprentioea  for  boI 
haying  availed  themselves  of  the  many  opportunities  affinrded  f<Nr  improvemait  in 
the  scientific  details  of  their  business.  Doubtless  the  complaint  is,  in  some  measoR^ 
justified  by  experience.  Mr.  Inee's  clever  apology,  in  a  great  degree^  mitlgateB  ths 
Ibrce  of  the  reproof  as  any  young  man  actively  engaged  in  the  business  has  but 
little  time  for  scientific  study,  ami  he  cannot  in  fairness  expect  his  employer  to 
afford  him  opportunities,  as  such  an  arrangement  formed  no  part  of  their  ozigiail 
compact;  should  the  employer  do  so,  it  is  a  pure  act  of  grace,  and  when  the  natoe 
of  the  business  is  considered,  more  than  can  be  expected.  When  the  Fharmaoeiitieii 
Society  was  first  established,  the  writer  of  this  was  an  assistant  in  one  of  the  gnat 
houses,  the  heads  of  ^  hich  entered  with  avidity  into  the  scheme,  and  their  asairtBiti 
were  invited  to  accord  their  support.  At  the  Monthly  Meetings,  one  or  two  yntt 
permitted  to  get  away,  so  as  to  be  in  Bloomsbury  Square  by  the  time  half  the 
boainess  had  been  disposed  of.  A  thirst  for  improvem^tt  was  there  aoquiied,  aad 
attendance  on  the  lectures  delivered  in  the  early  morning  by  Frofenors  Thirr*^ 
and  Bed  wood  commenced;  but  it  was  soon  found  to  be  the  pursuit  of  knowhd^ 
under  difficulty,  for*  OQ  returning  to  business,  the  place  at  the  counter  had  immBdir 
ately  to  be  assumed  till  ten  o'do^  at  night,  or  later.  Notes  of  the  lectores  were 
then  sought  to  be  transcribed,  but  alas!  a  mere  skeleton  of  the  good  things  heaid  ia 
the  morning  remained  in  the  overwrought  brain.  Attendanoo  throuf^  the  aaaiiDii 
waa  persevered  in,  and  information  obtained  which  will  always  be  beneficial,  but  it 
was  found  impossible  to  continue  these  efibrts  longer,  being  inconsistent  both  with 
engagfflnents  to  employers  and  the  writer's  own  health.  Some  disa^otntmenk  was 
experienced  that  an  extra  hour  on  the  mornings  of  the  lectures  was  not  aflbrded  to 
profit  bgr  the  instruction  received;  but  subsequent  reflection  has  shown,  that  it  was 
scarcdy  just  to  expect  personal  improvement  at  another's  es^ense. 

But  it  may  be  said,  Where  does  all  this  lead  to?— to  that  '<  other  thmg  ftrgafcten,* 
to  whiefa  neither  the  Editor  of  the  Journal  nor  his  agreeaUe  oorreflpondent  aUnded, 
viz.,  efte  absence  qfrnducementty  as  the  law  sUmds^for  young  men,  to  cbtain  higher  ««■%!* 
cations  than  at  present.  The  love  of  labour,  either  mental  or  physical,  is  not  imHrait 
in  man:  some  solid  advantages  must  be  obtainable  by  those  who  consume  their  Ham 
and  fortune  in  acquiring  a  ^owledge  of  any  profession;  and  when  yming  men  an 
urged  to  obtain  the  Soc^y's  diploma,  a  common  objection  is — ^  What  am  I  to  gain 
by  so  doings  as  any  person  can  open  a  Chemist's  shop^  and  I  cannot  affivd  to  spend 
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two  years,  and  as  many  hundred  pounds,  in  obtairang  a  merely  honorary  distinction." 
The  bosiness  of  a  Chemist  andDraggiit  has  bees  heretofore  regarded  as  a  mere  trade, 
and  mtmbers  of  those  engaged  in  it  cannot  be  considered  as  having  received  a 
liberal  edacstioiL   Most  lads  are  x^aoed  apprentice  at  about  fourteen  or  fifite6n  years 
of  age;  a  term  of  four  or  fire  years  is  served,  and  a  scanty  premium  being  givea 
Qieldem  caceeeding  £100),  it  is  evident  that  the  master  must  renmnerate  himself  bf 
tiie  lad's  labour,  he  having  to  maintain  him  for  the  term.  TVliat  time  oroppartaxutf 
has  an  ajypveiitioe  for  s^-cnlture  under  such  a  regime?    The  incipient  astistatifi 
aomes  to  Jjondon,  to  improve  himself  in  his  buuness  and  get  his  living  at  the  saoMi 
time;  hit  employer  hat  generally  to  lick  him  into  shape,  from  six  to  twelve  montiM^ 
bcang  leqpnred  for  tins  interesting  operation;  a  superior  situati(m  it  then  obtained^ 
otEsAig  greater  advantages  both  in  salary  and  experience.    Under  such  cbrcuai- 
stanoet,  iHiere  is  the  time  to  be  found  for  sdentific  improvement?    It  is  a  matter  of 
artonithment  that  with  sndi  a  trahiing  the  Chemists  of  this  country  are  so  respect^ 
able  in  their  attainments  at  they  undoubtedly  are;  probably  their  oeoupation  in^cBA 
hafaiti  of  thoni^tfalnets  and  reflection.    What  a  rich  harvest  of  cultivated  rainii 
uuf^t  there  not  be  anticipated,  if  the  soil  were  well  manured  at  the  oommenoementl. 
Bow  are  more  ^  stndkmt  habits"  to  be  induced  in  the  rising  generation  of  Pharma^ 
ceotitta?    CSeaiiy  by  offering  sufficient  incentives  to  exertion,  which  can  only  be 
done  by  the  Legislature  enacting  that  the  profession  of  a  Fharmaoeutitt  shaJl  only 
be  carried  on  in  time  to  come  by  those  who  have  given  evidence  of  their  competence. 
There  would  then  be  no  lamentations  as  to  the  low  state  of  scientific  knowledge 
among  our  body;  as,  wit^  such  a  stimulus,  many  assistants  who  are  now  ccmtent  toe 
go  on  in  the  beaten  track  would  make  efforts  to  qualify  themsdves,  and,  resigning: 
thmr  Bttnations,  apply  themselves  assiduously  to  those  studies  neoessary  for  their 
anooess;  and  the  friends  of  those  entering  the  business  would  take  into  their  account 
the  necessary  provision  for  a  year  or  two's  devotion  to  study  and  laboratory  manipur- 
lation  alone.    Can  we  suppose  that  the  lawyers,  doctors,  and  parsons  would  devote 
their  time  and  money  to  the  acquisition  of  their  several  diplomas  without  any  actual 
neoeaoity?  or  do  we  find  that  many  attain  the  requisite  proficiency  whiltt  engaged 
in  Uie  aetive  duties  of  their  profession?    And  this  it  is  which  is  so  frequently  urged 
on  Chemitts'  Assistants-;  and  the  result  shows  that  this  '*  exi)eriment"  has  failed,  a» 
none  bat  the  acutest  intellects  or  the  strongest  frames  can  with  safety  attempt  such 
a  taak.    We  must  judge  of  man  in  the  aggregate — ^not  take  the  exoeptiont  for  our 
gnide;  and  upon  the  v^untary  principle  we  shall  never  obtain  what  we  aim  at — ^that 
•feryChemitt  and  Druggist  shall  be  a  qualified  man.  This  being  the  case,  we  shoaM 
urge  spon  tiie  Legislature  to  confer  upon  our  Society  the  necessary  powers,  and  each 
Member  in  hit  own  circle  might  materially  aid  the  cause  by  showing  that  the  public: 
m&ty^iaev^n  more  concern^  than  our  individual  interests  in  the  question  of  an 
adegoate  provision  of  qualified  Pharmaceutists,  whose  int^nrity  and  professional  know* 
ledge  would  prove  the  most  effectual  precaution  against  such  melancholy  instances 
of  poitomng,  both  by  accident  and  design,  which  have  of  late  so  alarmed  the  cosu 
onmity.    Should  Parliament  be  disposed  to  take  a  common-sense  view  of  the  matter, 
and  require  that  those  who  sell "  Poisons"  should  know  something  of  their  properties 
ind  uses,  nug^t  not  the  common  practice  with  regard  to  apprentices  with  advantage 
be  altered?    The  five  years'  term  now  in  vogue  might  be  reduced  to  three,  after 
which  two  years  oould  be  spent  in  attending  a  School  of  Pharmacy,  and,  upon  giving 
evidenoeof  competency,  a  license  to  practise  Pharmacy  would  follow.    A  Chemist'a. 
Aanttant  would  thus  obtain  a  theoretical  knowledge  of  the  sciences  pertaining  to 
his  avocation — his  practical  attainments  would  depend  on  his  opportunities  and  the 
use  he  made  of  them  ;   but,  "  studious  habits"  being  engendered,  improvement  in 
knowledge  would  necessarily  follow,  and  where  the  seed  had  fallen  on  good  ground, 
bdng  forth  firuit  a  hundred-fold.    These  advantages  it  will  be  observed  would  be 
obtahoed  by  the  Chemist*s  Assistant  at  his  own  cost,  and  he  would  be  lurged  to  these 
eflbrtt,  not  from  an  abstract  love  of  science,  but  firom  a  sense  of  self-interest,  well 
blowing  he  oould  never  expect  to  be  in  business  for  himself  without  obtaining  the 
diploma  of  Pharmacy  required  by  law.    May  we  not  hope  that  the  next  session  of 
Bazfiamoit  will  witness  the  passing  of  such  an  enactment  as  shall  offer  encommge- 
ment  to  the  man  of  science,  and  protection  to  the  public? 
Haioar$tock  £BU,  Dec.  22nd,  1856.  John  R.  CoiAors. 
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THERE  IS  NO  TIME. 

Ehen.  ftigaces,  Postume,  Postume, 

Labuntur  anni.  Hosace,  Lib.  U.,  Ode  zir. 

The  Assistant  cannot  study,  and  why  ?  he  has  neither  opportunity  or  time— the 
swiftly  gliding  years  yield  for  him  no  refreshing  hours  for  mental  cultiyation,  and  if 
they  did,  he  could  not  study ;  exhausted  nature  needs  repose,  the  weary  firame 
requires  absolute  rest,  the  over-taxed  brain  can  at  such  a  moment  receiye  no  more; 
if  knowledge,  information,  and  instruction  were  to  walk  hand  in  hand  and  plead  for 
admission,  without  any  exertion,  without  even  a  struggle  on  his  part,  it  could  not  be 
done ;  as  well  might  it  be  expected  that  old  age  should  become  young  again  at  the 
mere  remembrance  of  early  days  and  youthful  pursuits;  the  wish  may  fondly  still 
exist,  but  not  the  power;  the  spirit  truly  is  willing  but  the  flesh  is  weak. 

Look  upon  this  picture  of  the  Chemist's  Assistant,  and  then  upon  this,  where  it 
has  been  quietly  hinted,  or  rather  more  than  hinted,  that  the  desire  for  improYement 
(at  least  in  certain  kinds  of  knowledge),  the  thirst  for  information,  the  3reamingi 
after  the  '*  feast  of  reason  and  the  flow  of  soul,"  and  the  eagerness  for  intellectuil 
discussion,  do  not  exist  to  any  appreciable  extent,  or  if  at  all  in  being,  are  not 
brought  to  light  as  they  should  be,  by  the  same  ill-starred  personage;  on  either  side 
there  are,  alas!  some  shadowings  of  truth,  hinc  iU<E  lachrynue,  but,  at  the  same  time, 
another  thing  appears  to  have  been  lost  sight  of— to  have  wandered  entirely  into  the 
shades  of  oblivion.  Is  it  when  he  is  occupied  as  an  Assistant  that  a  young  man  is 
supposed  to  learn  his  business  ?  Is  it  during  that  time  that  he  is  to  become  qualified 
to  ^  the  position  of  a  Pharmaceutist  or  Chemist  and  Druggist  ?  Is  it  whilst  he  is 
receiving  his  yearly  stipend,  whatever  that  may  be,  that  he  is  understood  to  be 
engaged  in  studying  Pharmacy,  Chemistry,  Materia  Medica,  Toxicology,  and  Botany? 
Is  it  then  that  his  mind  is  to  be  occupied  with  lectures,  test  papers  and  tubes, 
reagents  and  precipitating  vessels,  spirit-lamps,  stills,  retorts,  and  slembics  ?  Is  it 
then,  having  gained  a  few  hours'  respite  from  his  daily  toil,  that  he  is  expected  to 
recuif  Is  it  during  that  particular  period  of  his  life  that  he  is  intended  more 
especially  to  enjoy  recreation,  to  have  more  than  the  average  allowance  of  liberty, 
and  a  more  extended  arena  for  acquiring  the  arts  and  sciences,  so  that,  when,  as 
years  roll  on,  he  becomes  a  proprietor,  having  sown  his  wild  oats,  he  may  settle 
quietly  down  to  toil  (for  some  principals  work),  whilst  his  employes  improve  their 
minds,  pick  up  information,  and,  like  the  busy  bee,  gather  honey  from  every  opening 
flower,  so  that,  they  in  turn,  may  be  able  to  commence  business  on  their  own  account^ 
and  resign  their  pleasant  office  to  the  next  comers?  Such  a  picture,  such  a  hope^  is 
a  fallacy,  a  Action,  a  romance,  and  such  as  indulge  in  it,  do  so  to  the  destruction  of 
their  visionary  expectations.  The  nature  of  a  Chemist's  occupation  does  not,  cannot 
admit  it.  What  then,  in  sober  earnestness,  is  the  Assistant,  and  what  may  be  ex- 
pected from  him  ?  Looking  at  the  question  without  any  optical  or  mental  ddusion, 
it  appears  that  he  maybe  portrayed  somewhat  thus: — Having  entered  upon  an 
apprenticeship  with  a  fair  amount  of  classicfd  and  commercial  knowledge,  and  havhig 
during  the  time  for  which  he  was  articled,  been  taught  not  only  the  rudiments,  but 
also  instructed  in  the  art  and  science  of  a  Chemist  and  Druggist,  together  with  sodi 
practical  information  as  the  establishment  will  admit  of,  he  is  supposed,  at  the 
expiration  of  the  term,  to  be  capable  of  occupying  the  post  of  an  Assistant,  where 
his  duty  is  to  relieve  the  proprietor  from  the  more  laborious  portion  of  the  work, 
and  thus  enable  him  to  devote  his  energies  to  the  proper  arrangement  and  weU-being 
of  his  establishment.  And  now,  before  the  pupil  becomes  an  Assistant,  is  the  proper 
time  to  give  that  necessary  finish  to  his  education,  which  may  be  gained  by  attending 
lectures  and  a  certain  course  of  manipulation  in  the  laboratory;  but,  if  he  cannot 
afford  the  time  or  the  means  for  so  doing,  he  must  make  the  best  of  the  knowledge 
he  already  possesses,  and  seek  for  that  practical  experience  in  the  shop  of  his  em- 
ployer, for  the  obtaining  of  which  he  is  otherwise  unable  exclusively  to  devote  his 
time;  and  if  he  but  keep  a  vigilant  eye,  a  ready  hand,  and  a  willing  disposition,  few 
days  need  pass  over  his  head  without  being  able  to  glean  something,  to  pick  up  some 
stray  crumbs  which  fall,  and  not  imfrequently  from  the  well-stored  minds  of  his 
companions  and  others  with  whom  he  may  come  in  contact.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
the  day  is  not  far  distant,  when,  after  the  daily  toil  is  principally  over,  an  lu>ur  or 
two  may,  without  too  much  pressure  upon  the  weary  senses,  be  gained  to  freshen  the 
memory  and  quicken  the  understanding,  by  conning  o'er  the  pages  of  some  new  or 
old  favourite  author.  In  order  to  realize  even  this,  proprietors  must  unite  and  oo« 
operate;  it  would  be  useless  to  point  at  those  who  do,  and  such  as  do  not ;  twere 
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Tmn  for  the  conscience-stricken  to  urge  the  compulsory  necessity  for  keeping  their 
establishments  open  until  eleven  and  past ;  where  an  earlier  hour  of  closing  has  been 
adopted,  the  amount  of  business  done  has  not  been  less,  the  customers  have  not  been 
neglected,  but  the  benefit  has  been  found  in  the  fact,  that  orders  have  been  brought 
earlier,  and  Assistants  have  laboured  with  better  will,  knowing  that  at  a  certain  hour 
they  could  sit  down,  provided  the  decks  were  clear.  Independent  of  the  lengthened 
hour,  the  nocturnal  visitor,  and  the  Sunday  watch,  there  are  difficulties  and  deaagri- 
mens  inseparable  from  the  vocation  of  a  Chemist  and  Druggist,  known  alike  to  the 
employer  and  the  employed,  difficulties  for  which  there  is  no  apparent  substitute: 
and  it  would  be  well  if,  previous  to  entering  upon  his  career,  these  could  be  pointed 
out  to  the  young  aspirant  for  chemical  lore.  A  liberal  education,  a  fair  share  of 
natural  abilities,  a  good  stock  of  perseverance,  a  no  mean  quantity  of  patience,  and 
a  reasonable  amount  of  capital,  are  indispensable  to  a  profitable  and  prosperous 
career ;  without  these,  few  attain  even  mediocrity,  and  with  them,  little  more  than 
moderate  compensation  for  outlay :  but  one  word  more,  having  chosen  your  vocation, 
strive  to  make  the  best  of  it;  if  it  be  not  so  profitable  or  so  brilliant  as  your  fancy 
pictured  it,  if  the  sunny  side  be  the  exception  and  not  the  rule,  endeavour  at  least 
therewith  to  be  content. 

*'Poor  and  content,  is  rich,  and  rich  enough, 

But  riches,  fineness,  is  as  poor  as  winter 

To  him  that  ever  fears  he  shall  be  poor." 

18,  Qmduit  Street,  Sth  Dec.,  1856.  A.  F.  Hasblden. 
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TO  THE  EDITOB  OF  THE  PHARMACEUTICAL  JOURNAL. 

Dear  Sir, — ^It  is  always  amusing,  and  generally  profitable,  to  read  Mr.  Ince's 
letters  in  the  Journal.  I  wish  there  were  more  like  him,  with  ability,  inclination, 
and  time,  to  add  their  quota  to  the  advancement  of  our  common  cause. 

When  reading  his  letter  upon  the  **  One  Thing  Forgotten,"  I,  as  a  master,  did  not 
feel  self-condemned,  as  my  voung  people  do  not  enter  the  shop  before  eight  in  the 
morning,  and  are  at  liberty  to  leave  off  work  at  eight  in  the  evening,  dispensing  and 
costomers  excepted,  shop  shut  at  nine.  I  need  not  say  more  to  vindicate  myself, 
before  remarking  on  the  subject  of  want  of  time,  as  a  just  cause  of  complaint  among 
Assistants  and  Apprentices  of  Chemists  and  Druggists  in  general,  but  especially  in 
London. 

Beflecting  on  this  subject,  my  first  feeling  was,— I  am  sure  that  masters  generally 
▼ork  hard  enough,  and  have  great  difficulty  in  making  a  living  out  of  their  business, 
although  our  profits  may  be  large,  considering  only  the  cost  of  material,  how  then 
can  we  allow  more  time  for  study  and  recreation  to  our  young  people?  We  cannot 
afford  more  hands,  and  now  barely  get  the  work  done  !  Where  is  the  waste  ?  We 
rise  early,  and  late  take  rest,  and  eat  the  bread  of  carefulness,  and  yet  how  rare  a 
thing  is  it  to  see  a  Chemist  and  Druggist  retire  upon  an  independence!  Why  there 
are^  I  should  think,  ten  failures  to  one  who  retires  voluntarily,  whilst  still  capable  of 
enjoying  life — ^perhaps  a  far  greater  disparity.  How  is  this?  It  is  not  so  in  other 
Mes.  Well,  I  think  the  great  difference  lies  in  the  small  value  set  upon  time  in 
the  operations  of  our  business.  In  other  words,  the  small  amount  charged  for  time 
in  ledconing  the  value  of  an  article.  As,  for  example,  a  Physician  writes  a  prescrip- 
tion for  '*  two  pills,  to  be  taken  at  bed-time  ;"  the  patient  cannot  spare  a  servant, 
and,  therefore,  sends  a  man,  who  is  standing  idle  near  her  door,  with  the  prescription 
^  the  Chemist.  The  man  takes  it,  and  returns  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  receives 
sixpence  in  payment,  which  he  does  not  think  too  much.  The  Chemist  looks  over 
tile  prescription,  as  his  custom  is,  remarks  on  the  quantity  of  opium,  when  giving  it 
^  his  Assistant  to  dispense,  he  being  a  young  man  of  education  and  experience, 
camhig  £40  a-year.  It  takes  the  Assistant  a  quarter  of  an  hour  to  enter  it,  make 
tile  jaSs,  copy  the  prescription,  write  on  the  box,  fold  and  direct  it,  put  the  prescrip- 
tion in  a  wrapper,  'which  is  also  to  be  addressed,  and  then  the  porter  has  to  take 
tiiem  out;  the  next  morning,  the  entry  is  copied  from  the  waste  to  the  day  book, 
called  over,  posted  in  ledger,  and  after,  perhaps  six  months,  entered  on  the  bill  and 
faid.  And  how  much,  for  all  this  care,  responsibility,  and  labour,  can  he  charge? 
^Qtt  sixpence !    Yes ;  the  exact  amount  paid-in  ready  money,  to  the  uneducated  and 
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idle  man  who  took  the  prescription  to  the  Chemist.  Nor  is  this  an  extreme  case,  as 
my  hrethren  can  testify ;  in  fact,  one-half  our  dispensing  is  more  or  less  ci  this 
cliaracter.  Is  it  not  evident,  that  the  more  we  have  of  tlus  trade,  the  worse  it  wOl 
be  for  us.  It  cannot  pay,  even  if  it  were  all  profit,  which  It  certainly  is  not;  in  fkct, 
such  prescriptions  as  these  eat  up  the  profit  upon  mixtures  and  draughts;  and  fhu 
it  is  iSmt,  At  the  end  of  the  year,  a  Dispensing  Chemist,  with  enough  to  do  fbr  time 
pairs  of  hands,  with  hia  so-called  "  exorbitant  profits,"  can  barely  make  a  ieq!sct- 
alde  liying. 

Here  then  I  consider  is  the  fault;  where  is  the  remedy?    The  answer  ii^  in 
education  and  professional  standing.    The  Fhysidan  who  wrote  the  prescriptiaa 
was  paid  a  guinea  for  it—why  was  the  Chemist,  on  whom  the  responsibility  eren  of 
checking  the  PhysJcian  rests — why  was  he  paid  but  Sd,  ?  Because  he  is  looked  upon 
AS  a  common  tradesman,  who  simply  buys  and  sells  at  a  certain  profit.   But  tiiii 
should  not  be;  he  is  more  than  a  mere  tradesman,  or  he  is  not  what  he  ought  to  hi, 
a  man  of  thought  and  education — a  man  of  experience  in  matters  of  life  and  death— 
a  man  of  high  moral  character,  with  a  de^  sense  of  responsibility.    I  trust  the  time 
will  come  when  every  recognized  Pharmaceutical  Chemist  will  be  able  to  mske  s 
liberal  charge  for  time  occupied  in  the  preparation  of  a  prescription,  aUogetber 
independent  of  the  value  of  the  materials  used,  then  they  will  not  need  to  spend 
much  time  in  cutting  and  contriving  to  save  and  eccmomise  by  every  means  in  their 
power — then  they  will  be  able,  without  hesitation,  to  buy  the  very  best  articles  at  a 
fair  price — then  the  Wholesale  Druggist  will  find  it  will  not  pay  to  buy  infenor 
drugs,  and  they  will  no  longer  be  commonly  imported.     Then  wUl  Dispensing 
Chemists  be  able  to  keep  a  supply  of  experienced  and  competent  Assistants  fiir  the 
responsible  work  of  the  dispensing  department — enough  to  do  the  work  withoat 
hurry,  even  in  the  busy  season;  and  Apprentices  in  their  earlier  years  at  least,  wQl 
be  chiefly  occupied  in  the  laboratory  uid  warehouse,  the  legitimate  sphere  of  their 
operation;  and  lastly,  then  it  will  no  longer  be  a  mockeay  for  masters  to  urge  their 
young  people  to  study,  as  they  will  have  time  and  energy  and  heart  to  spare  for  such 
employ  at  seasonable  hours.    Let  us  then  push  on  the  great  work  of  education  st 
any  cost,  and  take  every  opportunity  of  earning  the  confidence  of  the  GovemnMnt, 
that  we  may  in  due  time  be  entrusted  with  the  '^one  thing  needful**  to  complete 
our  usefulness  as  a  Society,  and  that  is,  in  my  humble  opinion,  the  privily  d 
enforcing  a  "compulsory  examination''  on  all  entrusted  with  the  dispentmg  qfpf^ 
acrwHons.  I  am,  dear  Sir,  yours  faithfhUy, 

December  ISth,  1856.  A  Dispensing  Chbhoi. 
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TO  THE  EDITOB  OF  THE  PHAEUACET7TI0AL  JOTJIENAL. 

Sib,— The  Pharmaceutical  Society  was  established  for  the  express  purpose  (tf  extend, 
ing  knowledge  amongst  the  Chemists  and  Druggists,  and  now  has  made  an  iqppesi,  I 
may  say,  to  the  nation  at  large,  inviting  the  assistance  of  all  the  Chenusto  sod 
Druggists  in  pushing  on,  and  endeavouring  to  gain  the  objects  for  whic^  it  wf 
instituted,  and  to  show  their  earnest  desire  to  become  so  far  qualified  ia  tbv^ 
business,  as  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  mistakes  arising  from  ignaratce.  We 
should  expect,  therefiore,  a  greater  increase  in  the  number  of  Members,  and  a  10 
greater  increase  in  the  number  of  Begistered  Apprentices.  To  ^ow  how  iff 
desirous  the  Chemists  in  one  large  town  are  of  improving  their  position,  and  siding 
the  Society  to  whidi  some  of  them  belong,  I  beg  to  place  befcoe  you  the  fbUowiog 
brief  statement: — ^In  a  certain  town,  containing  70,000  inhabitants,  there  srej^ 
least  thirty  Chemists  and  Druggists'  8lK)ps,  and  in  these  shops  are  eaq/k^ 
twenty  Apprentices  and  one  or  two  Assistants.  Of  the  thirty  Chemists,  twdve  lie 
M.P.S.  Of  the  twenty  Apprentices,  om  is  a  Begistered  Apprentice,  or  at  letit  1 
should  say  there  was  one  when  the  list  of  the  Members,  Associates,  &&*  of  ve 
Bharmacentioal  Society  was  published  ;  and  I  have  not  been  aUe  to  find  thst  tfj 
other  has  joined  the  Society  since  that  time.  Twelve  of  these  Appxentioei  «» 
employed  in  the  shops  of  Members  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society.  I  wofuld  call  w 
action  of  the  Members  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  to  the  latter  part  of  the 
above  statement.  I  think  the  Members  of  the  Pharmaoentical  Society  oufl^  ta 
reqaize  thek  Apprentices  to  join  the  Society ;  and  I  can  hardly  beUere  that  m 
000  mt  of  twelve  oan  be  persuaded,  ^^t^fr  by  himself  or  his  master  to  join  0* 
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Seoie^.  Thezviii  no  vm  in  early  dosing,  Qoless  the  Apprentices  lue  their  time  to 
extend  their  knowledge  of  the  scientific  part  of  their  hutineet,  &r  I  presume  th^ 
have  time  to  team  the  practical  part.  And  I  reiy  much  douht  any  young  man's 
atadyiag^  unlesa  he  seea  the  good  of  it.  And  I  very  much  douht  his  ooBttaot 
faaevcriag  to  ysim  8iicaes%  anless  an  examination  looms  in  the  distanee,  when  it 
heooBses  a  case  of  "miMt  ha"  It  may  be  said  that  a  different  motive,  £rom  mere 
dread  oCinafattity  to  pass  an  examination,  ought  to  urge  him  to  study.  8k>  much 
fhe  hotter  if  it  j^onld  be  so,  but  praciunUfy  it  matters  not  why  he  studies.  There 
has  been  a  movement  for  early  closing;  which  has  heea  to  some  extent  successfuL 
The  lesalt  is  ahown  in  your  Ust  JonmaL  The  cry  was  not  for  "  Knowledge,''  but 
te^Time.''  "Time"  is  the  "one  thing  forgotten"  by  the  pubUc  and  masters,  tut 
^ the  use  for  which  time  is  granted^*'  the  ''one  thmg forgotten"  by  Assistants  and 
Mipffrestaeea*  KSoM.  you  not  demonstrate  to  the  Members  of  the  Pharmaceutical 
fcsfety  jbhe  necessity  there  is  Sot  their  requiring  their  Appientioes  to  join  the 
Boaestj  ?  I  am,  yours,  &G., 
Dtt..l§As  18«-  G.  Y. 

1HB  EDUCATION  OF  APPJBENTICE&— APOLOGY  FOB  ASSISTANTS. 


TO  THS  KDlTOa  OF  THB  PHABMAOEUTICilli  JOURNAL. 

Sm, — Meades  and  chicken-pox  are  not  less  indications  of  the  progress  of  adoles- 
oenee  than  those  {feasant  anniyersary  festiTsls  so  eagerly  looked  forvmrd  to  for  their 
liceDaeft  sorfeits  of  cakes  and  jdiies,  and  for  Uieir  birthday  presents.    The  Pharma* 
oentical  iSociety,  in  like  manner,  celebrates  its  anniversary  periods  by  couTersaziones, 
at  whidi  the  creature-comforts  are  not  forgotten;  and  it  likemse  has  its  throes  and 
fhrers  at  move  irregular  intervals.    It  is  not,  therefore,  discouraging  to  find  that 
some^nng  remains  to  be  done — some  difficulty  to  be  encountered,  which  seems  to 
threatea  the  still  young  body  with  a  fatal  sickness;— something  which  Mr.  Ince 
tibiaks  has  been  ''forgotten"  but  which,  indeed,  has  always  be^  looming  in  the 
^btanee,  and  which  has  come  upon  us  at  a  time  wj;ien  we  may  congratulate  our- 
selves upon  being  free  to  grapple  with  it.    You,  Sir,  may  remember,  that  at  the  last 
■miversary,  I  pointed  atteation  to  this  subject,  reminding  tlie  Members  that  the 
Sodety,  as  an  institution,  had  achieved,  so  far  as  depended  upon  itself,  all  the  objects 
fbr  which  it  was  formed.    It  had  efiected  the  consolidation  of  Pharmaceutists  into 
sn  organized  body,  sanctioned  from  an  eariy  period  by  Royal  Charter— it  had  brought 
Ihem  together  for  purposes  of  intercommunication,  and  had  established  a  periodical 
of  technical  and  scientific  information,  regularly  transmitted  to  each  Member :  it 
had  instituted  a  school,  comprising  aJl  the  essentials  of  a  College  of  Pharmacy,  and 
aflbrding  instruction  in  each  of  its  departments :  it  had  initiated  a  system  of  exami- 
nstioiis,  and  successfully  mmntained  them,  until  it  had  obtained  for  them  the 
lattiority  of  the  Legislature,making  them  compulsory  upon  all  future  Pharmaceutists. 
S  is,  rather,  the  natural  consequence  of  what  had  been  thus  effiscted  than  an  addi- 
taal  adiie^rement,  that  we  are  now  incorporated  in  the  compilation  of  the  new 
Ihanaaeopceia.    That  old  grievance,  against  which  we  were  wont  to  clamour,  Imt 
trtneh  was,  really,  tiie  peiudty  of  our  disorganuEation— our  exclusion  from  sharing  in 
the  compilation  of  our  own  codex,  is  now  removed,  and  we  thus  early  receive  a  most 
ittportant  instalment  of  reward. 

How  for  the  application  of  all  these  provisions.  We  have  a  school — ^Where  are 
fte  pupils  ?  We  have  examiners — Wliere  are  the  candidates  for  examination  ? 
ShaU  we  look  ibr  the  students  among  those  already  embarked  in  business  ?  It  is 
desriy  impossible  for  them  to  divorce  themselves  from  their  engagements.  Shall 
We  find  them  among  those  who  are  already  in  the  chrysalis  stage  of  Assistants  ? 

This  seems  to  be  where  both  Mr.  Ince  and  yourself  direct  your  eyes,  but  mine  do 
Bot  follow,  for  many  reasons.  First.  I  do  not  believe  that  such  an  intermittent 
tedy  as  can  he  reclaimed  from  daily  business,  even  under  the  most  favourable  cir- 
QBOstanoea,  can  suffice  for  such  a  course  as  we  contemplate,  and  always  have 
mtewplated,  and  it  is  to  be  feared,  that  the  number  of  Assistants  who  could  devote 
thehr  whole  iame,  even  fbr  a  sessicm,  would  bear  but  a  small  proportion  to  the  whole. 
8neiiffly.  It  is  not  to  be  hoped  that  employers  would  ccmcede  to  their  Assistants 
thtt  teUore  (insuffident  as  it  is)  which  they  cannot  command  for  themselves. 
ThiidlT.  If  they  did  so,  the  opportunities  of  employing  it  advantageously  are  not 
tft  hefooBd  -exeept  in  the  metropolis  and  a  few  large  towns.  Eoarthly.  Asustuits 
tte  often  wanting  in  that  previous  aoquaintanoe  wifii  physical  8cieQCie>  ^\\is;VL^ 
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always  desirable,  becomes  almost  indispensable  when  obstacles,  such  as  they  have 
to  contend  with,  present  themselyes. 

We  may  indeed — and  I  hope  we  shall— find  every  possible  opportunity  afforded  to 
Assistants,  and  made  the  most  of  by  them,  to  fit  themselves  for  the  more  creditable 
career  before  us;  but  we  cannot  shut  out  the  fact  that  there  must  be  a  traiisitioa 
stage,  like  the  change  of  a  dissolving  view,  when  many  anomalies  will  arise,  which 
can  only  be  reconciled  by  patient  and  hopeful  endurance.  We  have  arrived  at  this 
step,  and  though  its  superficial  aspect  is  confusion,  it  is  really  not  less  escpressive  of 
progress  than  an  epoch  of  less  perplexity.  At  the  same  time  it  appears  to  me  to  be 
an  explanation  of  that  failure  of  the  Library  '*  Experiment,*'  which  you  d^lore  in 
your  last  number.  We  are  now  at  the  crisis  of  engrafting  new  habits  upon  the  old; 
and  although  we  should  have  been  glad  to  see  them  strike  more  kindly,  we  cannot 
be  unaware  that  the  past  training  of  Assistants  has  not  favoured  this  result  Nor 
can  it  have  prepared  them  for  the  profitable  perusal  of  such  works  as  it  is  neoesssiy 
to  seek  out  of  the  shop  library.  We  should  not  therefore  too  harshly  censure  them, 
if  the  undirected  and  inte]:rupted  reading  at  the  Library  does  not  prove  sufiSdently 
attractive  after  twelve  hours  spent  in  business. 

Still  we  revert  to  the  question,  Where  shall  we  find  students  for  our  scho(^  and 
candidates  for  our  examinations  ?  I  repeat  what  I  endeavoured  to  enforce  upon 
the  occasion  before  referred  to — that  it  is  to  a  different  system  of  apprenticeship  that 
we  must  look  for  the  propulsion  of  our  scheme  of  improved  education.  Much 
more  is  now  expected  from  Pharmaceutists,  both  by  the  Medical  Profession  and 
the  public,  than  was  required  of  the  generation  past,  and  we  should  only  deoeire 
ourselves  by  supposing  that  enough  for  future  requirements  can  be  attaint  by  anjr 
other  means  than  a  practically  scientific  education,  much  more  thorough  than  caa 
possibly  be  condensed  into  a  ten  months'  session  at  Bloomsbury  Square.  This 
should  be  candidly  set  before  the  friends  of  apprentices,  and  they  should  be  clearly 
advised,  that  scientific  knowledge  is  essential  to  success,  and  that  unless  they  are 
already  qualified  by  a  liberal  education,  and  are  prepared,  in  every  sense,  to  apply 
themselves  to  scientific  pursuits,  both  during  their  apprenticeship  and  afterward!^ 
they  had  better  be  inducted  info  some  other  trade. 

The  period  of  apprenticeship  to  a  Pharmaceutist  must,  in  future,  be  more  devoted 
to  study  than  it  has  generally  been;  it  must,  in  fact,  resemble  the  pupilage  of  a  sur- 
geon. Lectures  and  reading  must  be  a  daily  exercise,  and  if  this  abates  from  the  value 
of  an  apprentice's  services,  it  must  be  compensated  by  the  premium.  There  is  no 
other  way  for  Pharmaceutists  to  become  fit  for  their  duties  in  the  highest  sense,  than 
by  prosecuting  the  sciences  by  which  their  avocations  are  engirt;  there  is  no  other 
way  to  accomplish  this  than  by  an  application  entirely  incompatible  with  dd  usages. 
It  must  be  remembered,  that  our  most  honourable  duties  hftve  slipped  through  oar 
fingers,  but  it  is  encouraging  to  find  so  eminent  a  man  as  Dr.  Christison  anticipating 
the  time  when  we  may  resume  them.*  Why  should  not  Pharmaceutists  in  £n^att(i^ 
as  well  as  elsewhere,  aspire  to  the  higher  department  of  chemical  research,  as  for 
example,  of  toxicological  investigation,  or  to  the  sanitary  appointments  now  genoill/ 
conferred  upon  Medical  Men,  for  lack  surely  of  some  quaHfi^  local  professor  of  the 
more  intimately  concerned  science  of  Chemistry.  By  regaining  these  our  proper 
functions,  we  shall  exhibit  that  intrinsic  quality  upon  which  sdone  ''status"  can 
depend,  without  which  it  even  ceases  to  be  honourable — the  merit  of  being  reall/ 
what  we  profess,  and  in  something  more  than  name — Chemists. 

I  am.  Sir,  your  obedient  Servant, 

Clifton^  Dec.  6,  1856.  R.  W.  Gius. 

THE  ADULTERATION  OF  CALAMINA  PRaEPARATA- 


TO  THE  BDITOB  OF  THE  PHAJELMACECTICAL  JOURNAL. 

Sib, — Seeing  the  numerous  adulterations  of  taraxacum  root  mentioned  in  the 
Journal  of  this  month,  and  also  in  **  Notices  to  Correspondents,"  a  mention  made  of 
precipitated  sulphur  being  still  adulterated  with  sulphate  of  lime,  I  thinic  it  right  to 
add  Calamina  Prseparata  to  the  list  of  substances  which  are  anything  but  what  thif 
ought  to  be,  notwithstanding  the  exposure  (made  by  the  late  Dr.  Pereira  in  the  last 
edition  of  his  Materia  Medica)  of  the  complete  uselessness  of  the  article  usually  sob! 
in  the  shops  as  calamine,  and  which  turned  out  to  be  (according  to  Mr.  Mooieli 

^  Vids  Pharmaceuticai  Journal^  voL  zyi.,  p.  18. 
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analyses)  mainly  sulphate  of  baryta.  I  found,  on  examining  the  calamine  which  I 
had  in  stock,  thi&t3  scarcely  perceptible  loss  was  manifest,  after  5ss.  of  it  had  been 
treated  with  5v- of  diluted  sulphuric  acid,  P.  L. 

Of  four  other  specimens  which  I  tried,  two  were  from  dispensing  establishments, 
in  which  the  public  have  the  greatest  confidence,  and  two  from  wholesale  druggists  ; 
and  of  these,  one  specimen  only  gave  evidence  of  any  considerable  loss  of  weight,  on 
lieing  treated  with  acid,  as  above  mentioned. 

^e  specimen,  of  which  thirty  grains  was  reduced  to  twenty-two,  after  treatment 
inth  acid,  gave  evidence  also  of  zinc  in  the  acid  solution  by  the  ammonia  and 
terocyanide  of  potassium  tests.  In  neither  of  the  other  specimens  was  there  more 
tium  a  trace  of  zinc. 

On  ordering  three  pounds  of  calamine  some  days  back  from  a  wholesale  house,  I 
obtained  the  usual  calamine  at  2d,  per  pound,  although  I  had  requested  an  article 
which  would  bear  the  P.  L.  tests  ;  but  a  note  was  sent  with  it,  specifying  the 
sample  sent  to  be  the  only  kind  procurable.  What  are  we  poor  country  dispensers 
to  do  in  this  dilemma?  An  insertlou  of  the  above  in  the  Journal  would  much  oblige. 

Yours  respectfully, 

31,  Hiehmond  Place^  Brighton,  Dec,  17,  1856.  Edwabd  Wood. 

[The  fact  that  nearly  all  the  calamine  met  with  in  commerce  in  this  country  con- 
lists  wholly  or  principally  of  native  impure  sulphate  of  baryta,  coloured  with  oxide 
of  iron,  has  been  long  known  and  repeatedly  adverted  to  in  this  Journal.  See  vol. 
iv.,  page  33,  and  vol.  viii.,  pages  70  and  321.  In  the  last  of  these  notices,  the  origin 
of  ^is  substitution,  and  the  impossibility  of  maintaining  uniformity  in  an  impure 
mineral,  such  as  calamine  necessarily  is,  are  pointed  out.  The  best  remedy  for  the 
evil  refiored  to  by  our  correspondent  would  be  to  discard  the  substance  sdtogether 
ftom  medical  use,  and  to  replace  it  by  carbonate  or  oxide  of  zinc— Ed.  Ph,  Journ.^ 

POISONING  BY  STRYCHNIA— RECOVERY. 


TO  TH£  EDITOR  OF  THE  PHARMACEUTICAL  JOURNAL 

Dbar  Sir, — I  herewith  enclose  a  strip  I  have  cut  out  of  a  Canada  West  newspaper, 
which  I  received  from  Canada  during  the  last  month,  and  send  it  to  you,  thinking  it 
may  be  read  with  interest:  I  am  not  aware  that  it  has  fotmd  its  way  into  any  pub- 
lication in  this  country.  I  am,  dear  Sir,  yours  truly. 

West  Bromwichj  Dec,  Ut,  1856.  George  Hodgetts. 

EXTRAORDINARY  CASE  OF  ACCIDENTAL  POISONING.— LIFE  SAVED 

BY  PROMPT  REMEDIAL  AGENCIES. 

We  leam  that  on  Saturday  night,  about  ten  o'clock,  Mr.  Josiah  Montgomery,  one 
of  ^e  city  police,  swallowed  four  grains  of  strychnine,  mistaking  it  for  a  powder  that 
had  been  prepared  for  an  opiate  which  had  been  prescribed.  Mr.  M.  had  some  time 
liace  procured  a  quantity  of  strychnine,  for  the  purpose  of  killing  dogs  during  the  hot 
NasoDj  and  had  recently  put  them  in  a  place  where  medicines  were  usually  kept  in 
hit  house.  On  Saturday  he  obtained  some  powders  of  a  different  kind,  to  cure  a  slight 
complaint  of  the  bowels:  these  were  by  some  means  placed  with  the  papers  contain- 
^  strychnine;  and,  on  taking  what  he  supposed  was  one  of  the  doses  intended  for 
himself,  he  made  a  mistake,  and  took  the  paper  containing  the  poison.  The  dose  was 
I  large  one,  containing  ten  times  the  amount  necessary  to  cause  the  death  of  a  man 
or  an  animal.  He  immediately  discovered  his  mistake,  and  ran  into  Dr.  Swinburn's, 
s  few  doors  distant,  where  he  procured  an  emetic  Dr.  S.  was  unwell,  but  prescribed 
ibr  him,  and  after  his  return  home  gave  a  second  emetic.  Dr.  Bly  was  sent  for.  Two 
Urge  emetics,  taken  in  pretty  quick  succession,  failed  to  cause  vomiting.  When 
l)r.Bly  arrived,  twenty  minutes  after  the  poison  was  taken,  the  patient  lay  upon  the 
floor  on  his  back,  and  was  convulsed  constantly  with  the  severest  form  of  tetanic 
ipssms,  and  at  times  his  whole  muscular  system  was  rigid,  and  he  lay  in  the  opistho- 
^noB  position,  resting  upon  his  head  and  his  heels,  with  his  body  raised  clear  from 
^  floor  in  the  form  of  an  arch.  Several  of  these  terrible  spasms  occurred  in  the 
^Bce  of  a  minute.  His  jaws  were  firmly  locked,  so  that  he  could  not  swallow,  and 
^  was  impossible  to  open  his  mouth  to  administer  remedies.  The  approach  of  any- 
^g  toward  his  mouth  caused  a  recurrence  of  the  spasms.  Dr.  Bly  applied  chloro- 
^brm,  which  relieved  the  spasms  in  about  three  minutes,  and  stopped  them  completely 
la  ten  minnteSy  when  a  third  powerful  emetic  was  given.  If  the  diloroform  application 
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WM  remitted,  it  was  fbimd  neoestarj  to  keep  the  patient  oonftaoDiljr  tmder  tiie  ti'flf^M^ 
of  the  anaesthetic.  In  about  ten  minutes  after  the  third  emetia  wmm  taken,  fomitiDg 
was  produced.  Drs.  Ely,  Armstrong,  and  Moore  had  arriTed  at  this  time.  Warn 
water  was  now  given  in  large  quantities,  and  thrown  off  the  atomaefa.  «a  looB  as  a 
sufficient  quanti^  was  drunk,  until  it  was  hdieved  that  the  stomadi  was  denied  if 
the  poison  remaining  in  it.  The  assisting  j^ysidaBS  then  left  the  case  with  Dr.B^. 
The  chloroform  was  still  administered,  and  the  patient  was  kept  voder  its  efteli 
until  five  o'clock  on  Sunday  morning,  when  the  spasms  were  ahnoat  entiiclj  hnfan 
up,  and  at  six  o'dock  they  ceased  entirely.  Diving  the  tine  that  the  ipCTnodb 
action  was  controlled  by  the  chloroform,  the  system  had  opportunity  to  thiow  off  Ike 
poison  that  had  been  taken  up  by  the  absorbents;  and  when  that  waa  eflbrted,lhi 
patient  was  out  of  danger.  He  had  retained  his  consdousneea  daring*  the  whole  of 
the  period  that  he  had  suffered  from  the  eflfects  of  the  poison.  He  was  at  ten  tfMt 
yesterday  in  a  comfortable  state,  with  a  dear  mind  and  a  good  pulse.  The  int 
decided  symptome  of  returning  ease  occurred  at  three  o'okxdc  a.m.,  when  the  pirtfauft 
sequested  a  chew  of  tobacco,  in  which  he  was  indu^^ed. 

This  case  is  one  of  a  rery  remarkable  character.  It  has  neyer  been  known  that  a 
person  who  had  swallowed  even  a  grain  of  strychnine  reoorered  from  ita  effbets.  A 
fuU  statement  of  the  case  will  no  doubt  be  given  lor  the  benefit  of  the  profnuriMT  1" 
the  medicaliouznals. 

THE  ODONTOLOGICAL  SOCIETY. 

Fbbcidbnt.— Samuel  Cartwrif^t,  Esq.,  F.B.S. 
YicB-FBKSiDEirTS:  J.H.  Parkinson,  Esq.;  Arnold  Rogers,  Esq.,  F.B.G.6.  Twa- 
SURES  :  Edwin  Saunders,  Esq.,  FJLCS.  Council  :  H.  J.  Barrett,  Esq.,  IL&CIB.; 
William  Bigg.  Esq. ;  Alfred  Canton,  Esq.,  M  JLCS. ;  O.  A.  Ihbotson,  Esq.,  MJO-Oa; 
Robert  Nasmyth,  M.D.,  M.R.C.S.;  James  Parkinson,  Esq.;  John  H.  Parkinsoii, 
Esq.,  M.R.C.S.;  S.James  Salter,  Esq.,  M.B.,  M.RC.S.;  Hubert  Shelley,  E8q.,BlB., 
M.R.C.S.  HoNORART  Secretaries  :  Samuel  Cartwright,  Esq.,  Jun.,  M.R.C.S. ;  Jdbn 
Tomes,  Esq.,  F.R.S.;  Thomas  A.  Rogers,  Esq.,  M.R.CJ9. 
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OBITUARY. 


DEATH  OF  DR.  PARIS,  THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  COLLEGE  Of 

PHYSICIANS. 
It  is  with  very  sincere  regret  that  we  announce  the  death  of  this  ^TwJVnt  ggd 
distinguished  man,  which  occurred  on  Wednesday  morning,  December  24,  at  h^pd 
eight  o'clock,  at  his  residence  in  Dover  Street.  For  half  a  century  predsdy  Vt 
Paria  had  practised  as  a  Physician,  and  had  risen  to  the  yery  highest  honours  wMcb 
it  was  in  the  power  of  his  professional  brethren  to  bestow.  He  was  bom  at  00- 
bridge  on  the  7th  of  August,  in  the  year  1785,  and  at  twenty-two  years  of  ageheirtf 
elected  Physician  to  the  Westminster  Hospital,  and  he  continued  hi  the  actbe  tf- 
ercise  of  his  professional  duties  until  within  a  fortnight  of  his  death.  When  M 
frarteen  years  of  age  he  commenced  his  studies  for  the  profession  on  which  be  wm 
about  to  enter,  and  Mowed  them  up  with  azeal  incredible  in  so  yooQg  a 
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Hien  he  had  attained  the  age  of  threescore  years  and  ten,  he  took  npon  himself  tber 
rdnoofl  duties  of  President  of  the  Medical  Council  of  the  Board  of  Health,  and  witii 
is  own  hand  wrote  the  introductory  report  on  the  cholera  of  1864.  He  was  s 
lember  of  Caius  College,  Cambridge,  and  graduated  when  very  young  in  medicine. 
Lmong  his  contemporaries  he  was  distinguished  for  the  extent  and  elegance  of  Ids' 
U8n(»I  attainments.  From  Cambridge  he  went  to  Edinburgh,  then  lemarkable  as 
.  tdnool  of  medicine.  On  his  return  to  London,  at  the  age  oif  twenty-4wo,  he  was 
leeted  Ffaysidan  to  the  Westminster  Hospital,  but  soon  after  Tacated  the  appoint- 
WBOt,  as  it  was  his  wish  to  establish  himseEf  in  the  town  of  Penzance,  in  ComwaU. 
Diving  his  residence  at  Penzance,  Dr.  Paris  distinguished  himself  as  the  founder 
£  tiie  Itoyal  Geological  Society  of  ComwalL  When  at  Penzance,  he  gare  to  the 
tSman  the  great  boon  of  the  *'  tamping-bar,''  tihe  instrument  by  which  they  are 
naUed  to  pursue  their  business  amid  inflammable  gases  without  the  fear  of  striking 
In  ftom'^  rook.  In  the  year  1810  he  returned  to  London,  and  hare  for  forty* 
iTe  or  forty-six  years  he  was  actiyely  occupied  as  a  practising  physician.  He  was 
lasted  President  of  the  College  of  Physicians  in  the  year  1844,  and  this  office  he  held 
intil  the  hour  of  his  death.  Dr.  Paris  was  not  only  known  as  a  physician  of  the 
m^best  eminence — ^he  was  as  remarkable  for  his  literary  ability.  The  Life  of  Sir 
^Smpkrey  Davy  will  ever  remain  one  of  the  classical  biographies  of  the  English  hm- 
foage.  In  conjunction  with  Mr.  Fonblanque  he  also  wrote  the  Medical  Jurisvrw 
Encc  His  works  of  a  more  professional  character  were  his  treatise  On  Viet,  wnidi 
Uat  hnmght  him  into  notice,  and  which  was  published  at  a  yery  early  age  i  his 
PAoraoM^'a,  which  has  run  through  more  editions  than  most  books:  and  \nB  work 
)iL  B&edicaf  (^mistry.  Besides  these,  and  many  other  acknowledged  publications^ 
lis  P&iloaophif  in  Sport  has  been  yery  popular.  The  last  ten  days  of  Dr.  Paris's  life 
rare  spent  in  excruciating  sufibrings,  which  were  borne  with  the  most  remarkable 
brtitude.  £Qs  chief  concern  appeared  to  be  to  console  and  comfort  those  around 
liim,  wha  could  ill  disguise  their  grief  at  the  impending  and  irreparable  loss.  His 
inti^lect  remained  to  the  last  as  dear  as  at  any  time  of  his  life,  and  while  power  of 
q^eech  remained,  nobody  who  listened  to  him  could  belieye  that  the  end  was  so 
Dsar  at  hand.  The.public  and  the  medical  profession  haye  sufl^red  a  great  loss  in 
the  deati^  of  John  Ayrtoa  PaxiA. — Condensed  from  the  Times. 


RBVIBW. 

Thb  Abt  of  Perfttmert  ;  and  ^  Method  of  Obtaining  ^  Odmnrs  of  Pfants,  ^. 
By  G.  W.  Septimijs  Piesse.  Second  edition.  Longman,  Brown,  Green,  Long- 
mans, and  Roberts.    1856. 

This  work,  which  has  just  passed  into  a  second  edition,  contains  a  popular  and 
▼«7  readable  account  of  the  yarious  articles  of  perftmiery  now  in  daily  use.  Prom 
iti  style,  it  is  eyidently  more  int^ided  for  the  general  public  than  the  Chemist. 
Kost  of  the  substances  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  scents  are  arranged  in 
alphabetical  order  and  pleasantly  described;  preliminary  remarks  haying  been  giyen 
ts  to  the  manipulating  processes  required. 

The  extent  to  which  perfumery  is  carried  may  be  judged  of  from  the  fact,  that 
one  producer  at  Cannes  uses  annually  140,000  lbs.  of  orange  flowers,  140,000  lbs.  of 
rose  leayes,  and  20,000  lbs.  of  yidets.  The  yearly  reyenue  from  eau-de-Cologne 
Q^uiiifactured  mU  of  England  is  £8000,  or  20,000  flaeons  at  8d,  each.  A  hint  is 
Mffown  oat  as  to  the  impossibility  of  imitating  the  genuine  eau-de-Cologne,  as  it  is 
Qiade  with  grape  spirit,  which  deriyes  its  odour  &om  oenanthic  ether,  whilst  the 
^your  of  our  own  com  spirit  depends  on  fusel  oil.  An  excellent  sketch  is  giyen  of 
tile  commercial  application  of  musk,  layender,  and  roses,  and  the  curious  are 
bstmcted  in  the  mystery  of  soaps,  bouquets,  essences,  and  pomades.  Select  f ormulsB, 
timierous  engrayings,  and  a  eopious  index,  combine  to  ferm  anattractiye  and  useful 


ft  is  to  be  r^n^tted  that  some  passages  haye  been  allowed  to  remain  which  are 
tetnury  to  go^  taste.  The  elegant  lady  whose  portrait  adorns  the  title-page  would 
ibAoct  to  lead :— *'  It  is  thus  eyident  that  Britannia  does  not  turn  up  her  nose  at  the 
Qoiir  of  nutmeg  and  mace  I"  (page  99);  or  that  '*  a  delicate  odeur  has  been  imparted 
0  her  mouchoir  which  has  cost  no  end  of  money  "  (page  124).  This  is  a  matter  of 
ifiBioo,  h«t  nothing  can  justify  the  alluiian  to  the  lily  (page  87):  ''Themana- 
iBtaiiDff ytffiuaer  SEJecta  tbft advla&of  the  iaapized  writer  to  'oonaidec  tb&  \SJSfiik  ^ 
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the  field/  Rich  as  they  are  in  odour,  they  are  not  cuUiyated  for  their  perfame." 
Kor  the  sentiment  expressed  in  page  206  :  If  we  do  not  do  so,  some  future  Macaolay 
will  say  of  us,  as  David  said  of  the  idols  :  '*  Noses  have  they  hut  they  smell  not* 
That  wit  is  indeed  homoeopathic  which  tampers  with  things  sacred. 

BOOKS  RECEIVED. 

Etudes  Biograpsiques  pour  servir  ▲  L'Histoire  des  Sciencbs.  Par  Paul- 
Antoinb  Cap,  Premiere  serie  Chimistes-Naturalistes.  Paris:  Librarie Victor 
Masson;  pp.  408.    1857.    (From  the  Author.) 

The  Literary  and  Scientific  Register  and  Almanac  por  1357.  By  J,  W.  6. 
GuTCH,  M.B.C.S.L.,  &c.  London:  David  Bogue,  Fleet  Street  (sixteenth  year); 
contains,  tit  addition  to  the  usual  information,  a  large  ndmeer  of  Phoiymsafhk 
Formula. 

TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

The  Lierart. — ^We  have  received  several  letters  from  Correspondents  who 
appear  to  he  rather  sore  at  the  imputation  that  they  have  not  been  so  diligent  u 
they  might  have  been  in  attendance  in  the  library.  '*  An  Associate  "  (^ho&d  Mer 
would  have  been  inserted  if  it  had  been  authenticated  with  his  name)  disputes  the 
accuracy  of  our  statements  respecting  the  increasing  tendency  to  early  closing,  and 
retorts  by  finding  fault  with  the  injudicious  selection  of  matter  in  this  Joonal; 
another  states  that  he  called  one  evening  at  Bloomsbury  Square  and  found  the 
Library  not  open,  which,  he  says,  is  the  best  reply  to  our  observations.  He  appean 
to  forget  how  many  weeks  or  months  the  Library  was  open,  but  no  visitors  attended. 
If  this  discussion  should  result  in  a  demand  for  the  accommodation  and  the  regnlar 
reopening  of  the  Library  in  the  evening,  the  purpose  for  which  we  directed  attention 
to  the  subject  will  have  been  fully  answered. 

Discipvdus  (Hull)  is  very  desirous  for  the  establishment  of  a  School  of  Pbarmacj 
in  Hull,  where  Students  could  meet  in  the  evening  to  read  and  improve  themsdtei^ 
also  in  the  morning  during  the  summer  months,  to  assist  them  in  preparing  for  the 
examination.  He  has  no  doubt  such  a  boon  would  be  gener^y  appreciated  in  HinlL 
[This  desire  is  not  unusual  in  places  where  there  is  no  school  or  library.] 

E,  A.  8.  (Cheltenham).— Balfour's  Manual  of  Botani/,Fownea*  Manual  of  Ckemulry, 
Taylor  On  Poisons, 

W.  P.  (NaUsea). — We  know  no  formula  for  a  sulphur  cerate  with  chloride  of  fld- 
phur  and  soft  soap:  Uncjuentum  Sulphuris  Hypochloridi  Compositum.    Vol.  z.,  p.  67. 

W.  B.  (York). — Ferri  et  Quince  Citras,  Dissolve  three  parts  of  citrate  of  iron,  and 
one  part  of  citrate  of  quinine  in  ten  parts  of  distilled  water,  by  a  gentle  heat,  and 
evaporate  to  a  consistence  suitable  for  scaling  on  plates. 

J.  F.  (Dunse). — Normandy* s  Agricultural  Chemistry, 

Pharmaden  (London). — Marine  Soap,  we  believe,  is  made  by  substituting  cocoi- 
nut  oil  for  the  oils  and  fats  used  in  the  preparation  of  ordinary  soaps. 

G,  H,  C.  (Scarboro*). —Borafed  Tincture  of  Myrrh.    Vol.  viii.,  p.  96. 

Etudiant  (Kingston-on-Thames).— (1.)  Balfour's  Manual  qf  Botany.— (2,)  Ptrw^' 
Materia  Medica,  £3  13«.— (3.)  Essence  of  Camphor — l^*  "Spirit  Camphor  1  ox.  Ptod 
Spirit,  7  oz.     iTt. 

Esculapius  (Boston). — Redwood's  Supplement  to  the  Pharmacopaia. 

N.  ^Norwich)  should  give  his  name  and  address,  for  reply  by  post. 

A  Constant  Reader  (London). — The  term  '*  pharmaceutical  preparation**  is  ap* 
plied  to  compounded  medicines,  and  such  substances  which  have  undergone  soaie 
preparation  to  render  them  fit  for  administration  as  medicines. 

A  Registered  Apprentice  (Narbeth). — Benzole. 

P.  M,  F.  (Bristol).— The  specimen  has  been  received. 

SiO^. — A  common  drill  may  be  used  for  making  holes  in  glass,  a  little  ofl  d 
turpentine  being  applied  to  it,  which  makes  it  cut  better. 

An  Apprentice  (Davenport). — Iodic  acid,  and  not  iodine,  is  used  as  a  test  for  mofphia 

Instructions  from  Members  and  Associates,  respecting  the  transmisaimrf 
the  Journal,  to  Mr.  Smith,  Secretary,  17,  Bloomsbury  Square,  before  tb 
20th  of  the  month. 

Advertisements  (not  later  than  the  23rd)  to  Mr.  Churchill,  New  Biv 
Engton  Street.     Other  commanicadons  to  the  Editor,  L5,  Lengham  Plaeei 
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PROFESSIONAL  RESPONSIBILITY. 

Ik  the  course  of  the  discussions  which  hare  taken  place  in  reference  to  acci- 
dental poisoning,  and  the  mode  of  dealing  with  the  subject  by  legislative 
eoactment,  the  preponderance  of  evidence  as  well  as  argument  has  been  in 
&your  of  improved  education,  as  the  best  guarantee  to  the  public  that  due  skill 
and  precautions  will  be  exercised.  On  the  other  hand,  the  fact  has  been  noticed, 
tiiat  the  accidents  which  have  occurred  from  poisoning  have  not  all  been  trace- 
able to  ignorance  and  incompetence ;  that,  in  some  mstances,  the  parties  con- 
cerned have  been  regularly  quiJi&ed,  either  as  Medical  Practitioners  or  as 
Cliemi8t8--being  persons  in  whom,  according  to  the  educational  hypothesis,  the 
public  might  have  confidence.  When  argumg  in  favour  of  a  legal  test  of 
qualification  for  all  Dispensers  of  Medicine,  we  have  been  met  with  this  strange 
answer : — ^^  It  appears  that  qualified  persons  sometimes  make  mistakes  as  well 
as  those  who  are  mcompetent ;  and,  after  all  that  has  been  said,  education  gives 
the  public  no  positive  security  a^aiost  accidents." 

It  seems  almost  incredible  mat  a  deduction  unfavourable  to  professional 
educatioQ  should  be  drawn  firom  this  va^e  assertion,  yet  such  has  been  the 
case  in  a  quarter  in  which  we  should  not  bave  supposed  the  fallacy  could  be 
enlertained  for  a  moment. 

The  &ct  that  no  human  beings  are  infallible  is  a  truism  which  admits  of  no 
&Dute ;  and  hence  it  follows,  and  is  found  to  be  the  case,  that  in  all  professions 
md  avocations  the  highest  authorities  may  err — ^the  most  acute  lawyer  may  mis- 
Biinage  a  case — the  best  rider  may  be  thrown. 

The  fiirte  of  Mr.  Temple,  recently  made  JPJ^hlic  through  the  medium  of  Mr. 
Brady,  M.P.,  is  a  striking  example.  This  unfortunate  gentleman,  whose 
diaracter  had  hitherto  been  unimpeachable,  and  his  integrity  undoubted,  was 
travelling  firom  London  to  Manchester,  but  for  some  reason  altered  his  mind 
and  stopped  at  an  intermediate  station.  He  took  up  a  carpet-bag  belon^g  to 
nother  person  by  mistake  instead  of  his  own,  was  detected  by  a  pohceman, 
Imrried  off  to  the  police-ofiice,  and  thence  to  prison.  Being  among  strangers  his 
explanation  was  disregarded;  circumstances,  afterwards  accounted  for,  excited 
suspicion,  which  was  confirmed  by  an  injudicious  attempt  on  his  part  to  escape 
from  prison  during  the  excitement.  He  was  tried  for  felony,  |^  found  p^uilty," 
ttd  sentenced  to  transportation.  His  wife,  distracted  with  anxiety  and  ^stress, 
vu  prematurely  confined,  and  the  cUld  died  in  consequence.  The  shock  to  his 
nervous  system  deprived  him  of  reason.  IBia  hair  turned  white  in  a  ni^ht — he 
^^ecame  a  hopeless  idiot,  and  in  rather  more  than  three  months  he  died.  A 
short  time  TOfore  his  death  his  innocence  was  fuUy  established,  and  the  facts  of 
fbe^  case  bein^  forwarded  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  he  was  pardoned— first 
judicially  murdered  by  mistake,  then  pardoned.  The  judge,  the  jury,  and  the 
oonnsel  were  duly  qualified  according  to  law;  the  usual  means  were  resorted  to 
fe  ensuring  the  administration  of  justice,  yet  two  lives  were  sacrificed,  and  the 
^niily  of  an  innocent  man  ruined  by  the  "legal  mistake.^'  Far  less  agonizing  and 
^lastrous  in  its  consequence  would  have  been  his  death  firom  an  overdose  of  medi- 
cioe  or  an  error  in  diagnosis,  yet  in  either  of  these  cases  the  Chemist  or  Medical 
attendant  would  have  been  subjected  to  a  searching  trial  at  the  bar  of  public 
opinion— if  not  in  a  court  of  law — and  might  have  been  brought  to  the  verge  of 
jain  by  this  painM  notoriety.  Why  is  the  weight  of  responsibility  so  much  greater 
ID  the  medical  than  in  the  legal  profession?  Is  it  because  the  administration  of 
Qedidne  is  a  question  of  life  and  death,  and  the  law  is  assumed  to  be  a  question 
of  property  ?  A  man  may  be  hanged  l^  mistake,  or  transported  by  mistake ;  he 
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may  be  subjected  to  tortures  worse  than  death,  and  Hs  family  ruined,  by  a  legal 
blunder.  Not  only  are  the  parties  implicated  screened  from  public  inquiry,  but 
the  law  makes  no  provision  for  even  a  nominal  compensation  to  the  victim  or  his 
^urviying  family,  while  a  Medical  Man  or  a  Chemist,  in  a  parallel  case,  would  be 
liable  to  an  action  for  damages,  and  no  extenuating  circumstances  coidd  release 
him  from  personal  responsibility. 

There  is  in  every  profession  a  moral  responsibility  apart  from  the  contingencrof 
punishment  by  legal  process.  We  knew  a  most  excellent  Judge,  distingniuied 
for  conscientious  benevolence,  and  the  tendency  to  lean  towards  the  side  of 
mercy,  who,  on  one  occasion,  after  having  passed  sentence  of  deaHi,  fek  sotte 
misgivings.  In  his  charge  to  the  jury  he  had  pointed  out  the  possilMlity  eft 
doubt  in  one  part  of  the  evidence,  but  when  the  unanimous  verdict  of  gnSty  WM 
returned  he  questioned  with  himself  whether  he  had  laid  sufficient  stra»on  the 
doubtful  point.  There  was  no  ground  for  interference.  All  parties,  exeepth^ 
the  Judge,  appeared  to  be  perfectly  satisfied  as  to  the  justice  of  the  venliet  £ 
was  his  duty  to  pass  sentence  of  death  on  the  prisoner — a  painftd  duty  it  aB 
times,  but  more  so  than  usual  on  this  occasion.  After  the  law  had  tUDea  iti 
course,  he  could  not  dismiss-  the  subject  from  his  mind,  but  brt>oded  oter  Ae 
details  of  the  evidence,  until  the  doubt  became  magnified  frt>m  a  mere  shadoir  tb 
admost  a  certaint>r ;  and,  under  this  morbid  depression  of  mind,  he  reprtMKiied 
himself  with  having  allowed  an  innocent  person  to  suffer  death.  Sfe  Aof% 
afterwards  retired  from  the  bench,  and,  although  no  circumstance  Irampiied  to 
confirm  his  gloomy  impression,  it  was  a  source  of  much  distress  to  hint  during 
the  few  remaining  years  of  his  life. 

Another  instance  may  be  mentioned  as  an  illustration.    A  young  smo,  wfio 
had  served  his  apprenticeship  to  a  Chemist,  and  was  an  accurate  and  flUfal 
dispenser,  mistook  half-anounce  fi^r  an  ounce  in  a  verf  indistinetly  written 
prescription^  and  on  the  label  directed  two  tablespoonflds  (instead  or  one)  to 
be  taken  for  a  dose.    The  patient,  a  child,  was  sufibing  frt>m  a  compHaidm 
of  organic  disease,  and  was  in  a  hopeless  stttte,  but  several  doses  of  medicine 
were  taken  without  bad  efibct.    The  mistake  was  discovered  about  iht  time  Ait 
the  child  died,  and  as  it  transpired  that  the  medicine  contained  prossic  aeid,  in 
inquest  was  held.    From  the  evidence  it  appeared  that  the  post-mortem  en- 
mination  disclosed  a  state  of  disease  fiilly  sufficient  to  account  fyr  death  fo 
natural  causes,  and  that  the  medicine,  although  given  in  a  larger  dose  than  fV 
intended,  was  not  likely  to  do  any  mischief.    The  prescription  was  handed  to 
several  conrpetent  persons  ;  some  of  whom  read  the  quantity  Jss.,  while  cUbstt 
thought  it  looked  more  like  |j.   Little  or  no  censure  was  passed  upon  the  jodog 
man  who  dispensed  the  prescription,  but  the  circumstance  made  8nehanim]HreflKia 
on  his  mind,  that  he  was  in  a  constant  state  of  nervous  apprdiensioii  at  the 
liability  to  such  disaster,  on  which  account  he  soon  afterwards  abadaDed 
pharmacy,  and  Greeted  his  energies  to  another  channel,  m  which  he'  w  t/sn 
caiTving  on  a  thriving  business. 

The  fact  that  casualties  or  errors  in  judgment  may  occur  even  with  qoaEfa^ 
persons,  instead  of  militating  against  t^e  importance  of  education,  ibriiiahei  K 
additional  argument  in  its  mvour ;  for  if,  with  sXL  the  advantages  which  eqwrf- 
ence  can  afibrd,  human  nature  is  still  fdlible,  how  much  greater  is  tiie  Wf* 
of  accident  when  difficult  and  delicate  scientific  duties  are  underfidai  D7 
persons  not  possessing  the  rudiments  of  the  requisite  education. 

The  usual  motive  for  discussing  tJiis  subject  is  the  disposition  to  estaUA* 
monopoly  in  &vour  of  the  qualified  clas9,  with  the  avowed  object  of  protecAg 
the  pubhc  against  the  malp^ctices  of  ignorant  persons.  Whatever  may  be  A^ 
motive,  the  object  is  a  laudable  one,  but  the  modb>  usually  resorted  tofbr  etftr 
ingit  into  efiect  is^ founded  on  an  etroneoos  principle. 

The  restrictions  usually  imposed  on  unquaMed  persons  are  so  eaiistiUitri  ^ 
to  bear  invidiously  upon  the  public.  The  penalties  are  made  recovearabfeftr^ 
performance  of  acts  which  can  only  be  proved  Ixy  the  treacherf  of  patieBli}  ^ 
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ne  ]ii^>iioated.]B^e  TiolAtion  of  tiie  law  by  placing  themsel^ies  under  the  care 
>£  persons  not  legally  entitled  to  practise.  By  this  system  the  sympathies  of  the 
pubUe  ve  enlistal  ia  &Tour  of  the  parties  whom  it  is  the  object  of  the  law  to 
restrain  &om  practica,  and  who,  by  professing  to  be  what  they  are  not,  draw 
dapes  mto  tlieir  net.  For  such  deceptionr  in  regard  to  medical  practice,  the 
IjKir  proTides  no  pnnishmicnt  or  responsibility,  while  the  guilty  parties  aid 
effectoally  screened  by  the  conniyance  of  their  deluded  patients. 

Tbe  law  at  to  malpractice  in  the  United  States,  exemplified  in  the  fallowing 
\  ex{dahia  to-  some  extent  what  we  conceiye  to  be  the  consect  yiew  of  pro»- 

■Mod  responsibility. 

A  case  of  mafpractice  has  just  been  disposed  of  in  New  Toiic  The  plaintiff 
:  Cdortoey,  sued  Dr.  Henderson  fi>r  damages-  done  to  his  eyes.  The  defendant's 
ndsed  seyeml  points,  but  it  is  sui&cient  to  state  the  second  one—*'  That  a& 
jodgmsnt  is  not  malpractice."  The  court  held  that  to  be  good  law  when 
i^pplled'  to  a  mutt  skilled  in  anatomy,  surgery,  or  pliysic,  but  tSat  it  had  no 
i^^iflatioii.in  this  case;-  that  the  defendant,  knowing  nothing  of  anatomy,  surgeiy, 
or  phjBic,  could  haye  no  judgment  in  the  matter.  The  law  contemplated  a  judgment 
ftmaed  upon  skill  and  knowledge  in  these  sciences.  That  man  who  would  hold  a 
(ffploma  without  any  knowledge  of  these  sciences,  and  under  such-  fklse  pretences 
dotain  a  patient,  ana  commenced  tinkering  with  the  most  delicate  of  all  tite  organs^ 
tfie  eye,  must  be  reckless  indeed.  An  error  in  judgment  of  a  man  skifled  in  a 
psxtlciilsr  calling  is  not  malpractice,  unless  it  is  a  gross  error.  Bat  error  in 
jtfSgmmtf  said  the  court,  in  a  science  of  a  man  unskilled  in  that  science  (if  sueh  a 
t&iiig  ewi  be)  is  midpraetiee.  In  other  words,  a  person  attempting  to  practise  in 
|rihy8i&  or  surgery,  without  flist  haying  obtained  a  knowledge  of  such  science^  ia 
sane  teaU  the  damage  that  is  the  result  of  his  practice.  The  case  was  giyen  to 
^jmy^  who  xstumed.  a  yesdiet  of  fiye  handled  ddlars  fi>r  plaiutiJS'. 

THE  EfCOMB  TAX- 
ITS  PRESSURE  UPON  PROFESSIONS  AND  TRADES. 

A  GENEBAL  efferyesccnce  is  obseryable  throughout  the  kingdom  respecting 
he  Property  and  Income  Tax.  This  wholesome  state  of  excitement  is  charac- 
by  the  usual  symptoms-— public  meetings,  resolutions,  memorials,  ped- 
dqpntatkms,  and  a  yariety  of  threats  addressed  to  present  and  future 
vs  of  Paiiiament..  The  subject  resolyes  itself  into  two  questions — ^first, 
piMtlMr  the  ^  war  ninepenee"  shall  continue  to  be  leyied  during  atime  of  peace? 
lettuaiffyr  whether  any,  and  if  so  what,  modifications  ought  to  be  introduced  in 
km  moae  of  adjusting  the  pressure  on  different  classes  of  her  Miy'iesty's  subjects? 

Accordiag  to  the  terms  ci  the  acts,  increasing  the  tax  from  7d.  to  Is.  4d,  m.  the 
Mimd,  Hie  Siditional  sum  a£9d,  is  to  continue  m  force  for  one  year  &om  the  5ib. 
it  April  next  ensiuDg  afiter  the  ratification  of  peace.  The  peace  haying  been  de- 
Auwi-OBthe  dOth  of  March,  but  the  ratification  haying  been  pos^ned  untQ 
he  S7th  of  Apnl,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  is  entitled,  according  to  ih» 
'  '  ^  kMer  of  the  law,  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  war  ninepence  during  an  enture 
after  tibe  cessaticMa;  of  hostiiioes.    Leaying  the  merits  of  this  part  of  the 

,,  jsi  to  be  argued  between:  the  anti-Income  Tax  aditators  and  the  Chancellor 
£  ^tmt  Exchequer,,  we  need  only  allude  bmefly  to  that  which  properly  comes 
fitini  cmr  pro^viaeet  namelyr  tlie:  oppressiye  isduence  of  the  tax  on.  the  members 
jCear  body,  iu  common,  wxth. other  profiaasioas  and  trades. 

Undnr  tiia  existing^  mode  c£  leyymg  the  tax,  no  distinction  is  made  between 
MDBHHseBift  and  pscsanous  incoiaea,.  the  same  per-centage  being  taken  from 
Kfidkn^  donvedb  ^om  realized  property,  and  hom  incomea  arismg  from^  pro- 
hanMl  or  aomnezsk^  ayooatiens,  dependent  for  their  eontinuaiusa  on  the  li^ 
tMkhndtii  cfindundBals,  and  nnznerous  o4her  easuakiea. 

Ue  income  odf  St.  profeiwkmaL  man  can  scaredy  be  estimated  (m>  tha.«veDt  of 
bssdanKun  cr  i«tiienien^)(  at  two  years'  pusckase;  the  buuness  of  a  Chemist 
iaB^nadfavA»BaabftyoandiktciraiaBstancss(iiedl^  thrift  yeani 
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yet  the  income  is  liable  to  the  same  tax  as  a  similar  amount  derived  firom  hood 
or  funded  property. 

The  proprietor  of  realized  property  yieldi^  £500  i>er  annum  dies,  and  Ik 
family  contmue  to  receive  the  same  income,  llie  Chemist,  whose  income  is  £500, 
at  his  decease  leaves  a  business,  which,  if  sold  to  the  best  advantage,  realises 
less  than  £100  per  annum.  Yet  these  parties  are  subject  to  the  same  amonnt 
of  taxation  in  respect  of  their  incomes. 

The  business  of  a  Chemist  is  not  subject  only  to  the  casualties  of  health  and 
sickness,  life  and  death ;  but  the  nature  of  his  avocation  is  a  constant  source  of 
anxiety  and  care.  An  accident  on  the  part  of  an  Assistant,  or  a  prejudice 
founded  on  the  criminalit^r  or  negligence  of  a  customer,  for  whicJi  he  is  supposed 
to  be  responsible,  may  seriously  mjure  his  business,  yet  he  must  continue  paying 
the  same  amount  of  Income  Tax.  He  dare  not  ask  for  a  reduction  without  the 
risk  of  losing  his  reputation  altogether.  It  is  a  delusion  to  suppose  that  the 
^^  secrets^*  of  the  Income  Tax  Commissioners  are  sacred.  Oaths  may  be  ad- 
ministered and  imprecations  uttered,  doors  closed,  and  books  sealed  or  k^  under 
lock  and  key,  yet  the  "  secrets*'  ooze  out,  the  returns  find  their  way  to  the 
butterman.  Any  person  who  desires  to  know  the  income  for  which  his  neighbov 
is  chargeable  can  gratify  his  curiosity  with  very  little  difficulty,  and  thus  many 
persons  in  business  with  fluctuating  incomes  are  obliged  in  self-defence  to  pe? 
upon  imaginary  returns,  "not  what  they  were,  but  what  they  should  have  beoL** 

Such  wans  the  oppressive,  inquisitorial,  and  unequal  nature  of  the  Inoome 
Tax  as  now  kvied,  it  is  our  duty  to  unite,  with  other  professional  and  commer- 
cial dasses,  in  the  endeavour  to  obtain  a  more  equitable  adjustment.  Some  ot 
the  evils  referred  to  are  inseparable  from  an  Income  Tax  under  any  eireani- 
stances,  but  the  want  of  discrimination  between  the  value  of  permanent  and  jHre- 
carious  incomes  is  an  injustice  which  admits  of  a  remedy,  and  the  contmuaaoe 
of  the  "war  ninepence**  during  a  time  of  peace  would  be  an  aggravation  of  tbe 
oppression. 

THE  DENTAL  PROFESSION. 

Thb  two  new  Societies  of  Dentists  are  pursuing  each  its  own  track.  Thqr 
both  discourse  from  the  same  text,  the  substance  of  which  is  that  the  dentiiti 
have  become  a  large  and  important  body,  yet  a  body  without  coherence,  without 
rank  or  moral  status ;  that  the  union  of  the  scattered  members  of  this  dav  uito 
one  recognized,  organized,  and  influential  Society  is  desirable ;  that  such  Sodetf 
be  hereby  constituted,  and  so  forth.  Thus  far  they  coincide  in  purpose  aat 
principle,  and  each  Society  breathing  love  and  harmony  to  all  men,  ignores  die 
exist^ce  of  the  other,  and  invites  the  scattered  members  of  the  professian  if^ 
come  forward  and  be  united  into  one  Sodety.  The  Odontologicals  are  locitod 
in  the  rooms  of  the  Patholo^cal  Society  m  George  Street ;  the  CoU^  of 
Dentists  is  planted  in  the  premises  of  the  Chemical  Sodety  in  Cavendidi  Squaie. 
From  each  of  these  centres  of  attraction  the  watchword  is  unity  and  progn* 
By  what  process  of  fudon  or  chemical  affinity  the  existence  of  two  dimot 
Sodeties  can  tend  towards  the  desired  unity?  which  is  to  be  the  head,  la^ 
which  the  ^^  better  half"  of  the  profession?  and  by  what  powers  of  reprodoctioD 
the  new  race  of  Dentists  is  to  be  formed?  are  questions  ?midi  time  wul  sohe.^ 

While  the  objects  of  the  two  Sodeties  are  the  same,  they  propose  to  atttfB 
the  result  by  different  means.  The  Collese  of  Dentists  is  professedly  tf 
educating  body,  distinct  firom  the  medical  profesdon,  and  declining  *'the  hoooar 
of  becoming^  an  excrescence  on  the  tail  of  the  CoUegje  of  Surgeons."  As  i 
warning  against  this  funsoid  state  of  existence,  the  Members  are  infbmed 
*' there  is  a  deep  pit  bemre  vou,  cunningly  strewed  witii  flowers;  stqp  Bflt 
heedlessly  into  it.  As  the  College  of  Surseons  cannot  educate  a  dentist,  hov 
can  they  examine  what  they  cannot  make?"  It  is  therefi>re  proposed  that  <h0 
Col^ge  of  Dentists  shaU  provide  aU  the  needful  edncatioD,  8iix|rical,^ya^^ 
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anatomical,  and  medical,  so  far  as  these  branches  of  knowledge  may  be 
necessary,  as  well  as  the  mechanical  or  en^neeriag  department,  which  is 
unknown  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields.  Not  only  is  the  new  body  of  Dentists  to  be 
isolated  from  the  medical  profesnon,  but  no  person  exercising  any  other  business 
or  calling  is  to  be  admitted  into  its  ranks,  and  the  door  is  therefore  closed 
against  Chemists  and  Druggists,  who,  in  country  towns  and  in  the  suburban 
districts  of  the  metropolis,  occasionally  enjojr  some  reputation  as  Dentists. 

The  Odontoloffical  Society  proposes  to  unite  and  elevate  the  members  of  the 
profession  by  a  different  process.  Assuming  that  a  sound  surgical  education  is 
and  ought  to  be  the  foundation  of  an  odontological  qualification,  and  that  witii 
tins  should  be  combined  a  practical  acquaintance  with  dental  mechanics,  the 
Society  does  not  interfere  with  the  course  of  education  which  is  provided  in  the 
medical  schools,  but  proposes  to  super-add  the  requisite  mechanical  principles, 
and  aims  at  the  establishment  of  a  special  examination  for  Dentists,  to  be  con- 
ducted at  the  College  of  Surgeons,  the  Board  constituted  for  that  purpose  con- 
dsting  of  Fellows  of  the  College,  assisted  by  members  of  the  Odontological 
Society.  To  cany  this  arrangement  into  effect,  it  would  be  necessary  to  procure 
an  enlargement  of  the  powers  conferred  on  the  College  by  its  charter.  It  would 
also  be  requisite  to  establish,  either  in  the  medical  schools  or  elsewhere,  a  Chair 
of  Dental  Surgenr  and  mechanics  for  the  instruction  of  the  future  members  of 
the  profession.  Most  Hospitals  are  provided  with  Dentists  among  their  staff  of 
Me<£cal  Officers,  and  the  needful  arrangements  for  extending  the  education  in 
this  department  would  be  attended  with  no  difficulty. 

At  a  meeting  on  the  5th  of  January,  at  which  the  Society  was  inaugurated, 
the  President  delivered  an  address,  in  which  he  adverted  to  the  progress  which 
the  art  and  science  of  dentistry  had  made  by  the  skill  and  exertions  of  in<ti- 
▼iduals,  while  some  had  followed  the  avocation  of  a  Dentist  as  a  profession,  and 
others  as  a  trade.  The  experience  of  other  professions  had  demonstrated  the 
advantage  of  organization  and  the  establishment  of  a  recognized  standard  ojf 
qualification  as  the  basis  of  a  professional  status;  and  the  numerical  strength  of 
the  dental  profession,  as  well  as  the  position  enjoyed  by  many  of  its  members, 
justified  the  antidpation,  that  by  the  union  of  their  influence,  and  the  cultivation 
of  thdr  art  on  sdentific  principles,  with  periodical  association  for  mutual 
improvmnent  and  discussion,  an  important  advance  might  be  made,  and  their 
profesaion  would  thus  be  weeded  of  that  class  of  empirics  who  have  hitherto 
Drought  discredit  on  the  avocation  of  a  Dentist.  Several  members  present 
expressed  their  entire  concurrence  in  these  sentiments,  and  acknowledged  that 
they  had  been  ashamed  of  their  profession— the  term  Dentist  having  been 
associated  with  the  irregular  proceedings  of  the  parties  referred^  to,  and  that 
they  had  derived  their  chief  daim  to  respectability  by  association  with  the 
medical  profession,  of  which  they  felt  that  it  was  a  privilege  to  be  considered  a 
collateral  branch.  In  future  they  would  have  a  satisfaction  in  claiming  identity 
with  their  professional  brethren  in  the  organization  of  an  institution  conferring 
4>n  its  members  the  status  which  the  importance  of  their  functions  entitled  them 
to  enjoy. 

Hie  peculiar  and  critical  position  of  the  dental  profession  between  two  coeval 
"Sodeties,  each  aiming  at  unity,  but  disclaiming  rivalry,  hostility,  and  even  the 
recognition  of  each  other's  existence,  may  give  rise  to  speculation  as  to  the 
relative  proportions  of  latent  caloric  and  propulsive  force,  the  compatibility  or 
otherwise  of  the  two  diverging  lines  of  pohcy,  and  the  probability  of  the  ultimate 
concentration  of  influence  by  a  friendly  alliance.  Whatever  may  be  the  course 
of  events,  the  movement  which  is  taking  place  cannot  fail  to  be  oroductive  of 
a  good  result.  The  dental  profession  has  already  acquired  additional  importance 
from  the  public  discussion  of  its  merits  and  requirements ;  and  we  have  no  doubt 
Ihat,  sooner  or  later,  the  dements  of  the  two  Societies  will,  either  by  double  de- 
4X>mpo6itbn,  or  by  dective  affinity,  settle  down  into  the  form  of  a  permanent  and 
wdl  organized  body. 
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PHARMACEUTICAL  MEETING, 

Wednesday^  January  7^  1857, 

KB.  JACOB  BELL,  PIUB8XPENT,  IN  TXS  CKAIK. 

The  foHowing  donation«  to  tke  Library  and  Mtueiim  were  aimoimoed:^ 

Journal  of  tJte  Society  of  Arts,  from  the  Society. 

Journal  of  the  Photographic  Society,  from  the  Sodety. 

Medico-Ukiruryical  Transactions,  m>m  the  Society. 

Redwood's  Supplement  to  the  Pkarmaeopma,  from  the  Author. 

ArehweM  du  Museum,  ffc.,  from  M.  Weddell. 

fipeoimeiis  of  bark,  wood,  &c.,  iUustrating  the  natural  source  of  iiie  nfl  Gad 
bark  of  conGmoeroe ;  also  specimens  of  pure  quinidine  and  cindiOPidifMS  ^0^  Ml 
J..£.  Howard. 

Tanoacum  root,  from  Mr.  Whipple. 

The  following  papers  were  read : — 

ON  CCELOCLINE  POLYCARPA,  A.  DC,  THE 

OR  YELLOW-DYE  TREE  OF  SOUDAN. 

BT  WILUAM  F.  DANIELL,  M J>.,  7.L.8., 

Honorary  Member  of  the  Pharmaoentioal  Sodety. 

Among  the  valuable  dye-woods  indigenous  to  tropical  AMca,  nuj  be  in- 
cluded the  bark  of  a  tree,  which  yields  not  only  a  rich  yellow  color,  oat  con- 
stitutes a  remedial  agent  of  some  celebrity  in  Sierra  Leone  imd  the  wSpeat 
countries.  In  consequence  of  several  native  doctors  having  suocesafoBj  tneatsd 
chronic  ulcers  of  long  standing  by  the  employment  of  various  preparations  of^ 
bark,  my  efforts  for  some  years  past  have  been  directed  to  discover  the  phnttfaift 
fiunished  their  supply.  I)iu:ing  my  recent  sojourn  in  Sierca  Leone,  1  had  ^ 
good  fortune  to  obtain  the  long  sought  for  specimens  of  the  planA,  inleaiQiovert 
and  fruit.  The  tree  producing  this  useful  bark  has  been  identified  %yMr. 
Bennett  with  Unonaf  polycarpa,  DC.,^  since  doubtfully  arransed  if^- 
Alphonse  de  Candolle  as  a  species  of  his  genus  Ccelodine.  Of  this  gesoB  H 
forms  a  very  remarkable  section,  characterized  by  the  absence  of  an  inner  flenci 
of  petals;  the  thickly  coriaceous  substance  of  the  outer  series :  and  .the  incli-loD| 
stipites  of  its  very  numerous  single-seeded  carpella.  Mr.  Bennett  is  not  dii- 
posed  on  these  accounts  to  regard  it  as  forming  a  distinct  genus,  inasmvdi  ti 
the  same  reduction  of  petals,  accompanied  by  the  same  valvate  aestivation,  md 
coriaceous  texture  of  the  remaining  outer  series,  is  found  in  sections  boA  d 
Anona  and  Uvaria,  as  at  present  constituted:  the  reduction  to  a  ainffle  seedtf 
not  imcommon  in  other  polyspermous  genera  of  the  order ;  and  carpeUa  more  or 
less  stipitate  are  found  in  many  genera  in  which  they  are  ordinarily  sessile,  or 
nearly  so.  Under  the  succeeding  name  De  Candolle  thus  describes  the  inconi^ 
specimen  of  Afzelius. 

Unoka?  jroinrcAXPA. 
U.  fbliis  oblongis  acuminatis  subglauois  glabratis,  nervo  medio  basi  fliHo- 
mentosQ,  baccis  long^  stipitatia. 
Hab.  in  Sierra  L^n&.  Afzeiius  (v.  s.  sp.  sine  fl.  in  h.  Lamb.Y. 
.Bami  teretea,  nascentes  apice  vix  pubentee,  demum^bri ;  foua  oblonga  acosv 

•  Syst.  Veget,,  I,  p.  499. 
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DBta  .brevMsune  petioUta  Aubgbuca,  nasoeo^  snbtua  Isnte  tiu  subpubeirii^  skin 
I^Ubn  &xcu>(o  ner^vo  ,iiie£o  ad  bfuim  utriiuufe  Bubtamentow),  4  poll,  lonft) 

cnJia  padicelloa  circiMr  30  polliceio  «t  pauIo  ultri  longoa  teretee  ajuice  snb- 
duniae  umbell&tos  nudos  gerens ;  hi  pedioeUi  cuid  toro  continni  is  ipecunine 
■a^bx  obrio  post  aoUiegin  peratiteruct  et  caipella  apice  pedicelli  articnlBto 
a  potiw  tiiulteriie  species  ?  an  genus  propiium  F 
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To  this  description  Mr.  Bennett  adds  the  following  particulars.  ''  Sepala  trit) 
oyata,  sericeo-tomentosa ;  petala  seriei  exterioris  qoadruplo  longiora,  polEcem 
fei^  longa,  crass^  coriacea,  intus  infem^  excavata  supeme  carinata,  ^extite 
sericeo-tomentosa,  oblonga,  obtusiuscula,  carinis  approximatis  »stiTatione  Yil- 
vata;  seriei  interioris  omninb  deficientia;  stamina  multi-seriata,  filamenta 
nullis;  carpella  vix  baccata,  monosperma;  semen  ovali-subcylindricamt  peri- 
carpio  arete  adhserens  exariilatum,  albumine  more  solito  Anonacearum  ruimnito; 
embryone  parvo,  ad  seminis  basin  sito. 

**Dr.  Daniell's  specimens  of  CcelocUne  polycarpa  agree  perfectly  with  a  specunea 
from  AfzeUus  in  the  Banksian  Herbarium,  which  is  exactly  in  the  same  conditioa 
as  that  described  b^  De  Candolle  from  the  herbarium  of  the  late  Mr.  Lambert, 
and  furnish,  in  addition,  the  means  of  describing  the  flower  and  the  fruit,  which 
were  both  wanting  in  Afzelius^s  specimen.'' 

This  vegetable  production  appears  to  flourish  more  exuberantlj  in  Soudan, 
than  in  the  maritime  regions  of  equatorial  Africa.  In  Sierra  Leone  it  is  chieflj 
found  Rowing  on  the  Sugar-loaf  Mountains,  and  continuous  highland  dediyitieB, 
at  an  elevation  of  1 2  or  1600  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  flowers  maybe 
noticed  in  June  and  July,  and  the  fruit  ripens  during  the  two  sacceediiig 
months.  The  tree  is  one  of  low  altitude,  and  very  moderate  in  size,  and,  win 
the  exception  of  the  cortical  portion,  is  rarely  applied  to  any  economicil 
purpose.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  dyeing  properties  of  this,  or  I 
closely-allied  bark,  were  partially  known  in  England  in  1787,  and  that  ifc 
was  alluded  to  by  Mr.  Clarkson,  who  relates  the  discovery,  which  occorred 
under  the  followmg  circumstances : — **  A  gentleman  resident  on  the  coist 
(of  Africa)  ordered  some  wood  to  be  cut  down,  to  erect  a  hut.  Wbile  the 
people  were  felling  it,  he  was  standing  by ;  during  the  operation,  some  juice  flew 
from  the  bark  of  it,  and  stained  one  of  the  ruffles  of  his  shirt.  He  thought  that 
the  stain  would  have  washed  out,  but  on  wearing  it  agun,  found  that  the  yeUov 
spot  was  much  more  bright  and  beautiful  than  before,  and  that  it  gained  in 
lustre  every  subsequent  time  of  washing.  Pleased  with  the  discove^,  which  he 
knew  to  be  of  so  much  importance  to  the  manufacturers  of  Great  Britun,  and 
for  which  a  considerable  premium  had  been  oflered,  he  sent  home  the  bark  now 
mentioned  as  a  specimen.  He  is  since  unfortunately  dead,  and  little  hopes  aie 
to  be  entertained  of  falling  in  with  this  tree  asain,  unless  a  similar  accident 
should  dbcover  it.''*  As  the  fresh  sap  of  this  product  produces  a  simihff 
permanent  stain,  it  tends  to  confirm  their  identity,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
agreeably  relieve  Mr.  Clarkson's  doubts  relative  to  its  non-rediscovery. 

Li  1855  Dr.  Stenhouse  received  a  quantity  of  this  yellow  bark  brought  from 
Abbeokuta,  in  Yorruba,  where  it  was  employed  as  a  dye.  The  results  of  a 
chemical  analysis  performed  by  him  clearly  demonstrated  the  presence  of  Ber- 
berine  in  the  same  to  some  amount.  He  suspected  that  the  tree  which  yielded 
the  bark  would  prove  to  be  either  a  species  of  Berberis  or  Menupermum^  which 
belong  to  the  only  two  natural  orders  hitherto  known  to  furnish  BerberiM$*\ 
The  botanical  position  of  this  plant  in  Anonacea^  shows  that  he  was  not  ht 
wrong  in  his  conjectures. 

In  1845  Dr.  King,  of  the  Ethiope  steamer,  then  trading  up  the  Niger,  pre- 
sented me  with  pieces  of  this  bark,  purchased  by  him  in  the  markets  of  Em> 
He  stated  that  it  was  generally  used  for  coloring  skins,  mats,  and  other  fiibnei, 
and  occasionally  the  teeth  of  females.  Bridles,  saddles,  fans,  and  yarioas 
domestic  articles  manufactured  from  leather,  and  dyed  of  a  beautiful  yellow  by 
this  substance,  are  specially  sought  after  by  the  Arab  merchants  from  Fessaa 
and  the  Sahara,  in  barter  for  their  equally  coveted  wares.  Clapperton  remarked 
that  the  women  of  Kulfe,  in  Nufe,  were  in  the  habit  of  staining  their  teeth  and 
inner  lips  yellow  with  the  bark  of  a  root ;  doubtless  procured  from  the  sane 

*  On  the  Impolicy  of  the  African  Slave  Trade^  &e.,  ch.  i.,  sect.  1,  p.  IS. 
r  Pharmaceutical  Jotarnai^ifA.  xir.,  p.  455. 
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«*  Oldfieldf  in  his  description  of  the  mode  of  preparing  skins  at  Rabhah, 
nrvte  that  with  the  red  dye  elicited  from  the  sta&s  of  the  red  dowa  ^Andro* 
m  rubrum^  Kth.t),  was  also  combined  a  yellow  bark  resembling  (that  from) 
Cfmchona  cordifolia,t  According  to  Dr.  King,  this  cortical  constituent  was 
*Mme  he  had  obtained  at  Egga,  and  was  to  be  met  with,  more  or  less,  in  the 
■ket-towns  of  the  upper  Niger. 

ft  the  younger  trees  the  bark  is  much  smoother  than  in  those  of  maturer  age, 
latter  being  somewhat  corrugated  by  minute  lon^tudinal  elevations  and 
ires.  The  epidermis  is  of  a  singular  greenish-grey^  color,  stained  occasionidly 
negnlar  blackish  patches,  while  the  whole  of  the  inner  fibres  are  of  a  golden 
ow«  the  layers  of  which  can  be  peeled  off  in  thin  ribbon-like  bands.  When 
ired,  it  tinges  the  saliva  yellow,  and  leaves  a  moderate  but  disagreeable  bitter- 
I  on  the  palate.  It  is  sold  in  the  markets  of  Sierra  Leone  in  small  bundles, 
iposed  of  fragments,  varying  from  one  to  two  feet  in  length,  one-quarter  to  half 
ndi  in  thiclmess,  and  about  four  or  six  inches  in  breadth.  The  yellow  sub- 
toe,  when  reduced  into  a  coarse  powder,  becomes  a  tropical  remedy  of  great 
ite,  in  the  treatment  of  indolent  ulcers,  and  chronic  leprous  sores  of  the  ex- 
iities.  Its  medicinal  virtues  can  only  be  attributed  to  the  Berberine  it  contains. 
I  country  mode  of  appliance  is  as  follows : — The  sore  is.  repeatedly  washed 

ei  and  morning)  by  a  strong  decoction  of  the  bark,  after  which  this  powder  is 
y  sprinkled  over  the  part,  or,  previously  to  its  application,  converted  into  a 
1  of  paste,  the  dressing  being  coimned  to  the  ulcer  by  a  leaf  of  some  species  of 
tcf  placed  over  it,  and  retained  in  its  position  b;^  vegetable  wiUies 
sh  encircle  the  limb.  Winterbottom,  in  his  enumeration  of  the  medicinal 
lacts  used  by  the  aboriginal  tribes  of  Western  Africa,  has  not  allowed  this 
ortant  production  to  escape  his  attention.-  He  observes  that  among  the 
loois  it  was  termed  Bongiare,  and  by  the  Timnehs  Pongia'Cananga,  and  was 
ned  an  efficacious  remedy  for  ulcers.  *^  It  is  a  strong  and  rather  unpleasant 
BTy  but  has  very  little  astringency.  When  chewed,  or  infused  in  water,  it 
\Skj  yields  a  beautiful  and  durable  yellow  colour,  which  is  used  by  the 
[ves  for  dyeing  mats,  &c.  The  powder  of  the  bark  is  sprinkled  upon  the 
r  every  day,  and  if  the  sore  be  large,  it  is  applied  twice  a  day ;  but  when 
C6  appears  a  disposition  to  heal,  the  application  is  made  but  once  a  dav.  A 
MSftbn  of  this  bark  is  also  used  as  a  wash  to  the  ulcer,  previously  to  the  use 
be  powder.  When  the  powder  has  been  applied  two  or  three  days,  a  crust 
OS  round  the  edge  of  the  sore,  and  is  pulled  off  when  dry."§ 

ON  QUINIDINE. 

BY  J.  E.  DE  VBY,  ThJO.,  BOTTEBBAM, 
Honorary  Member  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  of  Great  Britain. 

V  the  year  1853,  Pasteur  found  that  the  substance  called  Quimdine  was  a 
:tiire  of  two  crystallizable  alkaloids,  each  of  which  had  a  different  rotatory 
rer  when  observed  in  the  polarizing  apparatus. 

"he  ^eater  part  of  the  mixture  was  laevogyre,  and  the  crystals  were  not 
red  m  the  air.  With  chlorine  and  Liquor  ammonug  no  green  coloration  was 
anred.  To  this  part  of  the  mixture,  Pasteur  ^ave  the  name  of  Cinchonidine, 
lie  smaller  part  of  the  mixture  was  quinidine  ;  it  was  dextrogyre  and  isomeric 
1  quinine.  The  crystals  were  efflorescent  in  dry  air  and  very  soon  became 
^ne.  With  chlorme  and  Liquor  ammomcB  they  showed  the  same  green  colour 
loes  quinine  when  similarly  treated. 

Journal  of  a  Second  Expedition  into  the  Interior  of  Africa,  &c ,  ch.  iv.,  p.  140. 
The  KnUO'iooolimOy  or  three  months  Kons  of  the  Mandingo's  of  Sene^mbia,  who  mana- 
ureafine  red  dye  from  it,  by  macerating  the  stems  in  an  alkaline  ley.    Most  of  their 
ler  equif>ments  and  ornaments  are  colored  deep  red  by  this  preparation. 
Narrative  of  an  Expedition  into  the  Interior  ofAfnca^  ToL  ii.,  p.  80. 
ilfi  Aeeouini  of  the  naUxoe  Africaner  Ac,  vol.  iu,  P«  196. 
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JUiihioiigh  the  ^txtuse  whioh  Fastenr  exajmned*  ^womsM  of  ci«flliNKiftM  jod 
qmudine^  mj  ovu  obseffyatioos  Jiaye  i^owb  me  ihst  thjd  ^voftter  fiart  of  ihefl^ 
icytUed  gittnuUne  met  with  in  tara^e  liASibetdQ,  BntUz«oe]3(%,  nothing  tflke4bMi 
cmchomdiae  pontaimog  more  ogr  lea(i  oritaric»(g.  Xhns,  for  infltooee,  in  <(he  Parii 
£)(shibitioo  of  1655,  there  were  tseveral  samples  of  ao-oalled  0iimdme9:9Sidi(ik 
compounds,  but  I  found  them  to  be  all  mainly  oincboHidine^ 

J  am  indebted  .to  Mr.  John  KUot  Howard  for  haying  tot  supjiUad  m»  wiik 
genuine  qinnidine,  p<»:i6sctl7  pure :  soon  after  I  had  become  ^icquainte^  >n^.Ul 
properties,  mj Iriend  M. Pelondre  aIso sent  me  sevei^al  aampUii at  tm^quiniAM; 
m  a  iitate  of  greater  or  less  purity.  The  quinidix^  of  Mr.  JS^owjucd  wWiflo  pWt 
that  J[  found  the  same  jrotAtory  power  as  iPasteur,  viz.  250°  ^ir^  • 

Although  I  am  still  occupied  with  the  investigation  of  qnini^ne  and  tfie^iAcr 
<»nchona-alkaloids,  which  investigaiion  is  not  yet  completed,  I  vrill  not  delaj 
making  known  one  property  of  quinidine  by  which  it  differs  widely  from  w 
ether  three  cindhona^dkaloids,  because  the  knowledge  of  this  property  maty  Iw 
useful  for  the  successful  separation  of  quinidine  from  its  cogfuite  Alkaloids. 

Quinidine  foorms  with  hydriodic  acid  a  salt  which  is  very  difficultly  adobk. 
One  part  of  neutral  hydriodate  of  quinidine  requires  1250  parts  of  water  at  W 
F.  for  its  solution.  The  acid  hydriodate  is  much  more  soluble,  for  one  ^pait  if 
dissolved  by  90  parts  of  water  at  60°  F.  By  this  difficult  solubilitj  of  ill 
neutral  hydriodate,  the  presence  of  quinidine  can  easily  be  detected.  J  wm 
enabled  by  this  reaction  together  with  the  observation  by  polarized  li^it»io  f»o«6 
undoubtedly  that  the  so-called  jS  Quinine  of  Yan  Heyningen  is  notikii^  else 
than  quinidine,  A  few  grains  of  iS  Quinine  pr^ared  by  ihe  late  IL  Ytn 
Genmingen  hitaself,  enabled  me  to  prove  this  fact. 

Although  the  sulphate  of  quinidine  is  sparingly  soluble  in  cold  water,  tbe 
solution  is  nevertheless  very  strongly  precipitated  by  a  solntion  of  io^Kde  of 
potassium.  I  Jiave  no  doubt  that  the  manufacturers  of  quinine  will  be  aUe  hf 
using  this  reaction,  to  find  quinidine  in  many  specimens  of  ihe  ao-calM 
quinoidine  ar  nmorpiious  quinine,  or  at  least,  in  the  mother-liquors  obtained  ia 
the  preparation  of  sulphate  of  quinine.*  In  the  hands  of  the  sdientific-flunap 
facturer,  such  as  Mr.  Howard,  it  may  serve  for  the  discovery  of  ihe  barks  ubiA 
contain  quinidine.  If  a  bark  contams  quinidine,  a  tincture  made  with  stroig 
alo(^ol,  will  form  crystals  of  hydriodate  of  quini(Hne  upon  the  addition  of  aftv 
drops  of  hydriodic  acid  and  stirring  the  liquid  with  a  glass  rod.  If  qainidiae  is 
present,  small  crystals  will  separate,  either  immediately  or  after  some  hooitt 
wherever  the  rod  shall  have  rubbed  against  the  glass. 

IODIDE  OF  ANTIMONY. 

Mb.  W.  CoPNBJr,  of  St.  Mary's  Hospital,  brought  this  preparation  under  the 
notice  of  the  Meeting.  It  had  been  recently  mtroduced  as  a  therapeuticil 
agent  at  the  hospital  to  which  he  was  attached,  and  as  it  was  a  substance  not 
met  with  in  commerce,  he  had  been  requested  by  Mr.  Ure,  Surgeon  to  tk^ 
hospital,  to  prepare  some  of  it.  He  had  not  found  any  detailed  account  of  fte 
process  jTor  makmg  it  in  the  books  generally  accessible  to  Pharmaceutists,  ni 
therefore  thought  that  a  few  particulars  on  this  point  might  be  acceptable. 
After  the  trial  of  several  methods  for  effecting  the  combination  of  the  elemeats, 
which  proved  more  or  less  inapplicable  or  inconvenient,  he  adopted  the  foUoiJE^ 
as  that  which  afforded  the  most  satisfactory  result : — 

A  quantity  of  metallic  antimony,  having  been  reduced  to  a  coarse  ponflflr^ 
was  mixed  gently  with  pure  iodine,  in  the  proportion  of  three  equivalents  of  tbfi 
latter  to  one  of  the  former.  The  mixture  was  transferred  to  a  Florence  flaski  and 
cautiously  heated  over  the  ^as  flame.  Combination  speedily  took  place,  witk  s 
giieat  and  sudden  increase  of  temp^ature  and  the  liquefaction  of  the  contents  nf 

*  This  supposition  has  since  been  proved  fay  the  examination  of  ^uinoidine  firpm  theaumi^ 
toiy  of  Mr.  zunmer,  from  which  I  obtained  23  per  cent,  cf  hyddo4ate  -of  ^ivaidiae. 


tibeibd:.  ^  rwa^ cf  pseoandoii  the  neck  of  tke  flask  vv^ 
OidMoi  nvooi,  Ao  Aet  as  a  jielding  laaBpediBieiit  to  the  proractaon  of  tetr  of  the 
soiBCHda,  lor  Ae  leseape  jof  4he  vapour  .of  iodine  dmn^  the  proeess.  The  Jbeat 
li^iig-iiadidsarwii,  4he  4adc  wse  aUowed  to  cod,  then  hroJoen,  and  tiie  oontente 
removed, 
fjeiiodiide  -cf aoitimoiiij^  thus  prepared,  wai  found  to  be  a  aomewhst  crystaUine 
ftlMted  aoasa,  hamg  a  ■emi-in AaWc  appearance.  On  scxatching  tibe  aur&ce 
beoame  diatizMSt]^  sed.  By  trituration  a  deep  orange-«red  powder  was 
led.  It  readily  ibises -into  a  dark  red  liquid.  By  coatinning  the  heat  it  is 
ihe  form  of  crjFStalline  or  plumose  laminae  of  a  jellowish-red  <cdlonr. 
d  or  ahaken  with  water,  it  beoame  of  a  yellow  eolour,  this  being  a 
or  loacTiodide  sesultin^  from  the  abstraction  of  iodine  by,  and  in  the 
prodnetmi  of  hydriodie  acid  with  the  hydrogen  of,  the  water  ;  a  b^aidour 
MMlogoaa  to  that  cf  the  chlm-ide  of  antimony  when  similarly  treated. 
The  loom  jof  administration  adopted  was  that  of  pills  ;  the  dose  a  quarter  of  a 
tio  A  grain.    As  an  outward  applicadcsi  it  was  used  suspended  by  means  of 


A&  attempt  was  made  to  prepare  a  solution  similar  to  Donoran's,  substituting 
MtiiiioiiT'  for  arsenic.  As  fmticipated,  the  liquid  refiised  to  retain  the  iodide  of 
antimony.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  with  an  excess  of  hydriodie  acid,  and 
hj  -pveptirinff  a  much  stronger  solution,  a  liquid  of  this  kind  might  be  pre- 
|iaired ;  hut  it  is  also  probable  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  make  a  mixture  of 
Mt  Mdtkfwt  ito  becoming  decomposed. 

ON  EXTRACT  OF  LIQUORICE. 

ifat.  Siv^wooP  made  a  verbal  report  of  the  result  of  some  experiments  which 
have  recently  been  made  in  France  on  the  preparation  of  extract  of  liquorice. 
lu  i^ut  country,  as  well  as  in  England,  the  attention  of  Pharmaceutists  had 
)Maeu  diveoted  to  the  fact  that  some  of  the  varieties  of  so-called  extract  of 
figaonfle  always  contain  a  considerable  quantity  of  foreign  matter,  and  the 
■fpegtion  had  arisen  whether  this  foreign  matter  was  necessary  to  give  the 
reqidced. qualities  to  the  product  or  not.  Besides  the  strictly  pharmaceutical 
iwea  to  which  extract  of  liquorice  was  applied,  it  was  also,  and  much  more 
ift^gely,  used  as  a  lozenge  or  sweetmeat,  and  it  was  in  these  latter  fonns  it  was 
jfiMind  to  contain  the  foreign  matter  referred  to. 

lia  JBngland  there  were  met  with  in  commerce — 

I.  Mxtruct  of  liquorice^  in  the  form  of  a  sofl  extract,  intended  for  medidual 
use,  and  made  accordiug  to  instructions  given  in  the  Pharmacopoeia. 

%  Rejined  liquorice^  in  the  form  of  smsul  cylinders  of  about  the  size  of  a  quill, 
haied,  black,  and  brittle,  and  haviug  a  shiniAg  sun&ce. 

^.  Poniefract  cokes^  in  the  form  of  round  lozenges,  about  the  size  of  a  shilling, 
yn&k  ihe  representation  of  a  castle  stamped  on  one  aide ;  hard  but  not  brittle, 
andihavin^  a  dull  black  surface. 

^  Bpanish^  or  lUdian  juice,  in  the  form  o(f  cylinders,  sometimes  a  little 
flattened,  about  an  inch  in  diameter  and  five  or  six  iaches  long ;  hard,  black, 
and  bceiJdng  with  a  glossy  fracture. 

:Xheiae  all  consisted,  essentially,  of  extract  of  liquorice^  that  being  the  only 
JCtin^  ii^grediont,  yet  they  all  possessed  characters  which  served  to  distinguish 
one  firom  another.  Strictly  speaking,  the  term  extract  of  liquorice  could  only 
teiappUed  to 'the  £rst,  and  that  only  oi^ht  to  be  used  when  extract  of  liquorice 
miiOrdQred  in  medicine.  The  other  vaneffcies,  however,  had  been  long  established 
in  public  favour,  and  had  distinct  and  legitimate  applications  as  lozenges  o^ 
Amtmeats.  A  'very  little  examination  of  the  second,  l^mrd,  and  fourth  varieties 
Jlpold  aerve  to  ^ow  that  they  possessed  characters  and  properties  diJB^rent  d&om 
those  of  the  first  variety,  and  that  these  differ^ces  were  not  merely  due  to  th^ 
Oskfiut  vtp  wHnek  iw^pi^sat^  had  }»een  <3arried.    Tbe  seKKWid,  ;thurd,  ^and.fourth 
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varieiies  were  intended  for  administration  in  the  form  in  wHch  they  wexe  idd. 
They  were  less  intensely  sweet  and  less  acrid  than  the  true  extract  of  liqnonoe. 
They  could  also  be  exposed  to  the  air  without  attracting  moisture,  bectmnng 
flofl,  and  losing  the  form  which  had  been  given  to  them,  wMch  would  not  be  tiie 
case  with  pure  extract  of  liquorice  in  a  hf^ened  state. 

If  the  four  varieties  named  were  all  viewed  as  extracts  of  liquorice,  and  if 
they  were  to  be  tested  as  to  their  genuineness,  all,  excepting  the  first,  would  be 
found  to  contain  variable  quantities  of  foreimi  matters  which  tended  to  impait 
the  peculiar  properties  by  which  they  are  distinguished.  Some  writers,  under 
the  impression  that  these  foreign  matters  were  unnecessary,  had  designated  them 
adulterations,  but  this,  he  thought,  was  a  misapplication  of  the  term  adulteration. 
Spanish  and  Italian  juice,  Fontefract  cakes,  and  refined  liquorice,  neoeflsarilf 
contained  something  more  than  was  present,  or  ought  to  be  present,  in  pure 
extract  of  liquorice,  such  as  was  designed  for  pharmaceutical  use.  There  were 
differences,  no  doubt,  in  the  qualities  of  the  preparations  sold  under  the  names 
just  mentioned,  some  samples  of  Spanish  or  Italian  juice,  for  instance,  being 
very  inferior  to  others;  and  although  the  price,  in  such  cases,  bore  a  pretty  neir 
relation  to  the  quality,  yet,  where  infenorit;^  of  quality  was  the  remit  of  tbe 
unnecessary  addition  of  foreign  matter,  tms  would  correctly  be  termed  an 
adulteration. 

The  question  had  been  discussed  in  France,  as  to  whether  anything  beyond 
that  which  was  derived  from  the  liquorice  root  was  reauired  for  making  esitwA 
of  liquorice,  such  as  people  carried  about  in  theu:  pockets,  and  little  boys  used 
for  blackening  their  lips.  At  first  it  was  readily  conceded  that  some  adcution  of 
gum,  or  starch,  or  gelatine  was  necessary  to  give  increased  hardness  and  per- 
manence to  the  product  when  exposed  to  the  air,  and  to  reduce  tiie  intense 
sweetness,  to  cover  the  acridity,  and  lessen  the  too  rapid  solubility,  wUdi 
characterize  the  pure  extract.  Mr.  Delondre,  a  manufacturer  of  Havre,  how- 
ever, after  numerous  unsuccessful  trials,  at  length  succeeded  in  preparing  aa 
extract,  possessine:  the  requisite  qualities,  and  containing  nothing  that  was  not 
derived  nrom  the  uquorice  root.  Having  communicated  his  result,  accompanied 
with  specimens,  to  the  Journal  de  Pharmacie^  a  committee  was  appcnnfeed  to 
investigate  the  subject  and  report  upon  the  value  of  Mr.  Delondre^s  process. 

The  process  first  communicated  by  Mr.  Delondre  consisted  simply  in  trettiDf 
the  liquorice  root  by  displacement  with  hot  water,  clarifying  the  liquor,  sna 
evaporating  it  as  c[id(^y  as  possible  to  the  required  consistence.  On  trying  this 
process  the  committee  failed  to  get  a  product  such  as  was  required,  and  sndi  as 
the  author  had  indicated.  The  extract,  when  first  prepared,  was  hard  and 
brilliant,  but  ailer  bein^  exposed  to  the  air  for  a  few  days  it  became  soft,  so  that 
the  cylinders  lost  their  form.  The  taste  was  also  less  a^eeable  than  that  of 
commerci^  liquorice.  On  representing  this  result  to  Mr.  Delondre,  it  was  found 
that  in  his  process  steam  was  made  to  pass  through  the  displacement  apparatus, 
the  condensation  of  which  yielded  the  hot  water  by  which  the  root  was  ex- 
hausted.  This  accounted  for  the  difference  in  the  results  obt^ned,  as  the  steam 
extracted  from  the  root  a  much  larger  quantity  of  matter  than  could  be  obtained 
by  hot  water  alone. 

The  committee,  with  the  view  of  ascertaining  the  nature  of  the  prodoeto 
obtained  by  exhausting  the  root  with  different  menstrua,  submitted  a  qoantil^ 
of  liquorice  root  to  the  successive  action,  first  of  cold  water,  then  of  boifiBg 
water,  and  lastly,  of  steam. 

The  liquorice  root  yielded  to  cold  water  fifteen  per  cent,  of  its  weu^  ^ 
extract,  and  the  extract  thus  produced,  on  being  redissolved  in  water,  m  an 
insoluble  residue,  amounting  to  4.22  per  cent. 

The  marc  which  had  been  exhausted  with  cold  water,  yielded  to  boiling  wator 
a.  ftirther  portion  of  extract,  amounting  to  7.5  per  cent.  This  extract,  on  bei^g 
redissolved  in  water,  left  an  insoluble  residue,  amountinj?  to  4.7  per  cent. 

Both  these  extracts  were  very  hygroscopic,  speeduy  becoming  soft  1^0* 
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exposed  to  the  air,  and  the  masses,  although  originally  hard  and  dry,  soon 
losing  their  form  and  sticking  together,  'ftey  were  also  less  agreeable  in 
flavour,  and  much  more  soluble  than  commercial  liquorice. 

The  marc  which  had  been  exhausted  first  with  cold,  and  then  with  boiling 
water,  was  in  the  next  place  treated  with  steam,  wHch  extracted  sixteen  per 
oemt.  of  an  extract,  which  differed  entirely  from  those  previously  obtained. 
TioB  extract  was  hard,  dry,  friable,  and  almost  pulverulent ;  cracked  and  fell  to 
pieces  in  the  drying  stove ;  had  a  sweet  taste  without  any  acridity ;  remained  in 
the  mouth  for  some  time  without  dissolving ;  and  only  dussolved  to  the  extent  of 
forly-tiiree  per  cent,  of  its  weight  in  cold  water.  It  appeared  that  this  product 
was  capable  of  replacing  gum,  starch,  or  gelatine,  m  commerciid  liquorice^ 
giving  the  required  qualities  to  that  product. 

The  committee  treated  liquorice  root  at  once  with  steam,  according  to 
Delondre's  process,  and  obtamed  in  this  way  from  forty-two  to  forty-five  per 
cent,  of  extract,  which  possessed  the  qualities  required  in  that  used  as  a 
sweetmeat. 

The  results  of  the  investigation  had  tended  to  show  that  pure  extract  of 
fiquorice,  such  as  that  used  in  pharmacy,  cannot  be  made  into  refined  liquorice, 
Pontefract  cakes,  or  Spanish  or  Italian  juice,  without  the  addition  of  some 
forei^  matter,  which  usually  consists  of  gum,  starch,  or  gelatine,  but  that  these 
additions  may  be  replaced  by  an  imperfectly  soluble  product,  obtained  from  the 
fiquorioe  root  by  the  action  of  steam. 

The  Chairman  thought  the  subject  an  interesting  and  instructive  one.  It 
IS  evident  that  extract  of  liquorice,  when  used  as  a  sweetmeat,  should  possess 
oertain  mechanical  characters,  m  addition  to  those  of  a  medicinal  nature,  and  to- 
inqpart  these,  the  admixture  of  some  foreign  matter  was  necessary.  When  used 
in  medicine,  however,  no  such  admixture  was  required  or  justifiable,  and  no 
other  sort  of  extract  of  liquorice  ought  to  be  used  in  the  preparation  of 
medicines  than  the  pure  exixact,  such  as  was  ordered  in  the  Pharmacopoeia. 
Even  the  extract  made  according  to  Delondre^s  process,  which  contained 
nothingbesides  what  was  derived  from  the  liquorice  root,  would  be  inapplicable. 
Mr.  vVhippi^b  had  found  from  experience  tiiiat  the  quantity  of  extract  yielded 
by  the  root  was  not  uniform, — ^it  varied  with  different  samples  of  root ;  but  he 
had  generally  obtained  nearly  the  same  quantity  as  that  stated  by  the  French 
committee.  He  quite  agreed  with  the  committee  in  one  respect :  that  the 
extract,  however  carefully  made,  did  not  form  a  clear  solution  when  redissolved 
in  water.  If  the  liquor  was  evaporated  in  copper  vessels,  it  was  necessary  to 
ccHnplete  the  process  as  quickly  as  possible,  as  it  readily  acted  on  the  copper. 

PHYTOLOGICAL  CLUB. 
Thb  Fourth  General  Annual  Meeting  was  held  on  Wednesday,  Jan.  14th,  1857> 

BOBBBT  BENTLBT,  F.L.8.,  PBESIDENT,  IN  THE  OHAIK. 

The  following  Beport  of  the  Committee  was  read  : — 

The  Committee  of  Management  of  the  Fhytological  Club,  in  presenting  thein 
Bourth  Annual  Report,  congratulate  the  Men^bers  on  the  present  position  of  the 
Qnb. 

Upwards  of  500  plants  have  been  distributed  among  the  Members,  and  about  150 
wpbdes  have  been  added  to  the  herbarium  of  reference,  which  now  indudes  above 
•70  spedes,  and  may  be  inspected  by  Members  on  application  to  the  officers  of  the 
Gliib. 

The  Committee  regret  that  the  donations  received  daring  the  past  year  have  not 
Iwen  so  large  as  usual. 

The  Committee  organized  one  botanical  excursion,  which  took  place  in  June  last^ 
and  would  suggest  that,  with  the  active  co-operation  of  the  Members,  several  of  a 
liinilar  kind  might  be  made  during  the  ensuing  summer  months. 

The  Comn^lttee  legret  that,  although  meetings  are  regularly  held  during  the 
wintsr  months,  the  supply  of  papers  is  more  limited  than  they  could  wish.    They 
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would  suggest,  therefore,  with  the  riew  of  increstmg  the  inteiest  in  the  piocCMlMgi 
of  the  Club,  that  the  Members  might  prepare  a  short  account  oi  their  botsMflri 
excursions,  and  forward  them  to  the  Secretary,  17,  Bloomsbury  S^iuuDd.  TTiii>> 
particularly  if  accompanied  by  specimens,  might  prove  very  interetting. 

The  Treasurer's'Report  showed  a  balaiuce  in  hand  of  £10  9«.  6J. 

The  Heport  having  been  unanimously  adopted,  the  following  ofBcers  wereelectef 
for  the  ensuing  year  : — 

President,  Robert  Bentley,  FX.S. ;  Vice-Presidents,  tTacob  Bell,  F.L.9.  ;  JSbaj 
Deane,  F.L.8. ;  T.  N.  R.  Morson,  F.L.S. ;  T.  Redwood,  Ph.l>. ;  P.  Squire^  MJLlf 
Treasurer,  Daniel  Hanbury,  P.L.S. ;  Ceoatorsi  Mr.  J.  C.  Braithwaite  mad  Mfe 
SehweitzCT  'r  other  Members  of  Committee,  Mr.  Grundy,  Mr.  Gfieefiiihy  Mr.  Bl^ 
Mr.  Prentis,  Mr.  Sharpe,  Mr.  Tuphohne  ;  C.  Wood,  Hon.  Secretary. 

Mr.  Lindsay  Blyth  having  resigned  tli^  ofi&ce  of  Secretary,  in  conaoqmeaeb  ol  ft 
health,  the  thanks  of  the  Club  were  voted  to  him  for  the  very  elfieignt  HMBiiMrin 
which  he  had  performed  the  duties  during  the  last  three  years. 

The  thanks  of  the  Club  were  then  voted  to  the  Council  of  the  Pharmaeeutical 
Society  for  the  use  of  their  rooms,  and  to  the  Editor  of  the  Pharmaceudcal  Joundt 
for  the  insertion  of  the  reports  of  the  meetings. 

The  next  meeting  of  the  Club  will  be  held  on  Wednesday,  Pebroanr  II,  1857, at 
half-past  eight  p.m.,  when  a  paper  will  be  read  by  Mr.  Tupholme  "  On  Ito 
scopical  Examination  of  some  Vegetable  Tissue  found  in'  Coal." 


PHARMACEUTICAL  SOCrETY, 

NORTH  BRITISH  BBANGHb 

A  MHEmfG  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  wa9  held  in  50,  George  StKel^  BffiB- 
burgh,  on  Friday  evening,  the  16th  January,  at  nine  o'elo^ 

Several  apologies  were  intimated  from  Members,  who  were  nnable  to  attend  fiom 
indisposition  and  other  causes. 
Mt,  J.  P.  Macfablan  read  a  concluding  paper  on 

METHYLATED  SPIRIT  AND  SOME  OF  ITS  PREPASATfOMSL 

In  a  short  paper  which  I  had  the  hononr  of  reading*  beftnre  the  Society  iirthe 
course  of  last  session,  I  noticed  the  boon  conferred  by  the  Go-vemment  ob  thetnidB 
and  manufiEbotures  of  the  country,  and  especially  on  the  chemical  and  pharmMHtiai 
departments  of  industry,  in  the  allowance  of  spirit  of  wine  duty  free  fbrtBrtrift 
purposes.  The  gift  was  indeed  burdened  with  the  condition  ti^t  oiie*teBilicl  ^ 
bulk  of  pyroxylie  spirit  should  be  mingled  with  it  to  prevent  abuse  to  the  nqpiyof 
the  revalue.  This  condition  necessarily  limited  the  extent  of  the  boon.  For  wmt 
purposes,  the  addition  of  pyroxylie  spirit  unfitted  the  spirit  of  wine  altogether.  Of 
these,  nothing  need  be  said.  For  other  purposes,  again,  the  large  proportion  which  it 
was  considered  needful  to  employ  in  the  first  instance,  operates  injuriously.  It  does  so 
in  some  chemical  processes,  and  it  does  so  to  some  extent  even  in  such  artioles  aaProidi 
polish,  from  the  volatility  of  the  vapour  of  the  pyroxylie  spirit,  and  its  pnngencf 
affecting  the  health  of  the  workmen,  and  especially  acting  on  their  eyes.  TUi 
matter  has  been  pressed  upon  the  attention  of  the  CommissionerB  of  InlaacI  Ri  i iWi 
and  will  no  doubt  receive  the  earnest  attention  (^the  hooovraUe  board.  lindee^  iitiie 
first  report  submitted  by  Drs.  Graham,  Hofimann,  and  Redwood,  it  Is  stvledthitivf 
per  cent.  *^  is  more  than  sufficient  to  render  spirit  unsaleable  as  a  beverage  ;*  fli 
they  add  in  their  recapitulatioB,  that  ''it  may  be  found  sa^  to  reduce  umitwHy 
the  proportion  of  the  mixing  ingredient  to  fire  per  cent.,  or  ev«B  a  siBaKer  \iLWjfm 
tion,  although  it  is  recommended  to  begin  with  the  hnger  proportion  ef  tea  ftf 
cent."  The  experience  which  the  Board  has  now  had  of  the  working  of  the  meiMR 
will,  it  may  be  hoped,  suffice  to  satisfy  the  CommissioDen  that  the  time  haeantwd 
when  it  may  be  safe  to  reduce  the  proportion,  as  thus  nrijinnlljrrniitr  miialil,  tn  trr 
percent. 

Another  point  of  less^  importance^  \mt  stiU  of  sofllcieiit  eai]fle4iWDoet»iHua' 
attention,  may  be  noticed  in  the  4^>Mitity  of  lac  required  to  be  dietoHed  ia  A> 
methylated  s^t,  la  onber  to  its  firm  Bale  under  the  name  of  "flnlilk*   Wen*0 
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guBitit;^  rftduoed^  finish  would  be  rendered  much  moi^  nsefiil.  Such  a  redaction,  I 
flid,  has  been  recommended  to  the  Commissioners  by  Messrs.  Thos.  Devereux  and 
Son,  who  suggest  that  one  ounce  would  equally  protect  the  revenue  from  fraud  as 
three,  and  render  the  finish  fit  for  the  finer  descriptions  of  workfc  On  tiiis  point  I 
made  a  number  of  experiments  which  led  me  substantially  to  the  same  conclusion, 
and  I  fed  convinced  that  a  reduction  to  a  great  extent  may  be  made  without  injury 
either  to  the  revenue  or  to  the  morals  of  the  people.  It  is  certainly  gratifying  to  find 
that  the-  Commissioners  have  shown  no  disposition  to  retract  any  of  liie  grants 
which  they  have  made,  but,  on  the  contrary,  to  continue  and  even  extend  them  as  fax 
aa  dtcniMtaaces  wiU  admit.  The  Beport*  which  they  published  a  few  months  ago, 
laay  He  leeeived  as  most  satisfhct(»7  evidence  on  this  point,  while  the  replies  which 
theirqueiies  elicited,  riiow  to  some  extent  the  uses  to  which  the  methylated  spirit 
hM  b«ea  applied.  The  letters  of  Professor  Hoffmann,  Mr.  Abel,  Professor  Williamson, 
Professor  Wilson,  Mr.  Christy,  Messrs.  T.  and  A.  White,  &c.,  show  the  importance 
of  the  boon,  and  fuUy  justify  the  Oovemment  in  making  it.  It  was  at  once  a  wise  and 
safe  measure.  Had  any  doubt  remained  on  the  minds  of  the  Commissioners,  sudi  a 
testimoay  as  the  following  from  Messrs.  White  is  well  calculated  to  remove  it  :^ 
"  In  the  first  six  weeks  after  we  were  permitted  to  use  it  (metdiylated  spirit)  in  the 
manufacture  of  sweet  spirits  of  nitre,  600  gallons  were  used  in  the  produetion  of 
that  article,  the  greater  part  of  which  600  gallons,  if  not  the  whole,  has  taken  the 
plaee  of  what  was  generally  produced  fh>m  ^icit  spirit. 

In  tru^  however,  no  such  doubts  remained.  It  was  expected  that  the  working  of 
the  act  would  be  to  lessen  the  trade  of  the  illicit  distiller,  and  this  expectation  has 
not  been  disappointed.  To  Mr.  Wood,  the  late  Chairman  of  the  honourable  Boaid, 
the  country  is  mainly  indebted  for  the  boon,  and  he  lived  to  see  that  he  had  effected 
a  most  important  improvement — one  indeed  of  many  he  had  been  instrumental  in 
eflfeetiBg,  and  which  marked  him  out  as  an  eminently  sagacious  and  clear-headed 
man,  a  good  servant  of  the  Crown,  and  an  able  administrator  of  tiie  powers  his  hi(^ 
oAoe  plaeed  in  his  hands.  The  country  owes  him  a  debt  of  gratitude,  and  Mi 
memoify  will  long  be  cherished  with  respect  mingled  with  esteem.  But  ho  waa  not 
akme;  and  to  Ms  successor,  coac^ntoiB,  and  the  official  gentlemen,  Mr.  Dobson, 
Mr.  Young,  &c.,  without  whose  cordial  and  hearty  co-operation  the  improvement 
never  coidd  have  been  accomplished,  we  may  look  with  confidence  for  a  fair  con- 
siderationof  the  various  suggestions  made  for  the  further  extension  of  this  beneficial 
measui«^  and  for  the  removal  of  every  imx>ediment  in  the  way  of  improvement, 
wfaich  thdr  position  as  guardians  of  an  important  Inranch  of  the  public  revenoe 
will  permit. 

Among-  the  chemical  products  prepared  firom  methylated  spirit,  I  took  occaskm,  in 
■7  ibnner  paper,  to  notice  particularly  ether  and  chloroform.  To  the  remark*  then 
made  in  regard  to  ether,  I  have  little  to  add.  Its  employment  in  the  arts  is 
earteocBng,  and  many  photographers  find  it  to  answer  tiieir  purpose  aa  well  as  that 
ouidfr  ftoin  pxae  spirit  of  wine. 

CMon^brm  is  one  of  those  preparations  which  certainly  was  not  at  first  expected 
ta  be  produced  in  a  state  si^ciently  pure  for  medical  use  firom  the  methylated 
rairit»  Drs.  Gnbam,  Hoffmann,  and  Redwood,  in  their  report,  thus  speak  of  both 
Inese  articles  : — ^  Ether  and  chloroform  may  be  made  witii  the  methylated  spirit; 
and  when  the  products  have  been  purified  in  the  usual  way,  they  do  not  appear, 
iflMii'  a  auperftcial  examination,  to  ^ffer  from  those  made  with  pure  spirit.  Upon 
wowing  tbem  slowly  to  evaporate,  however,  a  peculiar  and  disagreeable  odour 
beoemea  porceptible  towards  the  end  of  the  evaporation.  This  impurity  would 
Skobaibiy  preclude  their  application  ibr  most  medicinal  purposes,  for  which  they  are 
isfnired  to  be  pure,  or  at  least  to  be  f^  from  any  foreign  flavour  either  in  taste 
ffsnen." 

The  difficulty,  however,  has  long  been  overcome,  and  efaloroform  has  been,  and  is 
BOW  iptepaated  from  methylated  spirit,  not  only  without  any  <*  peculiar  and  dis- 
agnaahle  odbur,"  but  as  **  pure  and  free  ftom  any  foreign  flavour,  either  in  taste  off 
nueU,"  and  as  fit  for  '^medicinal  purposes^  as  that  from  alcohol  alone  ;  and  the 
tuttnony  of  a  lengthened  experience  has  been  added  to  the  evidence  of  the  senses. 
Ii  addHion  t^  the  instances  whidi  I  adduced  of  the  succestftU  employment  of 
cMwwibfM,  prepared  frtom  methylated  spirit,  as  an  anseslAietie,  in  the  perftNnnaacft  of 

*  Xeports  an  iMe  Succmsfid  AppUcafhn  of  Methi^lated  Spirit^  ^.  ifc,    1856; 
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operations  in  the  Royal  Infirmary,  onder  the  eye  of  Professor  Syoie,  I  haie  beeD 
fiEtvoured  with  an  account  of  an  experimental  inquiry  into  this  subjcNCt,  made  soon 
after  that  period,  by  a  Committee  of  the  Koyal  Medical  Sodetyf  before  wbidi  tke 
subject  had  been  brought  on  the  evenrng  of  February  15,  1855,  by  a  commimicatkA 
on  the  use  of  chloroform  made  from  methylated  spirit,  which  was  read  by  Dr. 
Sibbald,  Besident  Surgeon  to  the  Edinburgh  Boyal  Maternity  Hospital,  cootainioK 
tiie  results  of  his  experience,  which  were  every  way  favourable.  After  some  discurioo, 
and  in  order  that  the  Society  might  be  more  fully  satisfied  on  the  raljeet,  s 
committee  was  appointed  **  to  investigate  the  properties  of  chloroform  prepared  ttm 
methylated  spirit  with  a  view  to  ascertain  its  anesthetic  value,  as  compared  with 
that  prepared  from  pure  alcohoL"  The  committee  gave  in  their  report  on  the  Utiiof 
March,  and  received  the  authority  of  the  Society  to  publish  it ;  and  the  oommitlee 
having  with  great  kindness  and  liberality  handed  it  to  me,  I  have  now  the  pieamm 
of  reading  it  to  this  Society,  as  follows : — 

*'  The  committee  considered  that  they  would  best  meet  the  Society's  views  hj 
endeavouring  to  determine — 

^  1st.  The  quantity  of  each  variety  required  for  the  induction  of  ansBSthesia. 

''2nd.  The  time  required  for  the  induction  of  the  anaesthesia. 

*'3rd.  The  duration  and  degree  of  the  anaesthesia. 

''4th.  The  subsequent  effects. 

"In  order  to  ascertain  the  facts  relative  to  these  objects,  four  gentlemen  inhaled 
chloroform  prepared  from  pure  alcohol  on  one  day,  and  a  week  subsequently  tke 
same  gentlemen,  all  as  nearly  as  possible  in  the  same  condition,  inhaled  chloiofiinB 
prepared  from  methylated  spirit  The  drug  was  exhibited  firom  a  towel  In  As 
usual  mode. 

"  ] .  In  the  case  of  the  first  gentleman — 5ij*  chloroform  from  pure  spirit  were  given 
in  the  usual  mode,  and  in  three  minutes  afterwards  3J*  Anaesthesia  was  induced  in 
five  minutes.  In  seven  minutes  vomiting  occurred,  during  the  act  of  whidi  tiiere 
was  a  return  to  consciousness.  The  subsequent  effects  were  lan^^r  and  dxowshieai 
continuing  for  some  time.— 5^*  chloroform  from  methylated  eptrit  were  giveo^  ibl- 
lowed  in  six  minutes  by  3J*  and  the  induction  of  anaesthesia.  Some  sickness  csins 
on  with  attempts  to  vomit  The  subsequent  ^ects  were  the  same  as  in  the  prs- 
ceding. 

"2.  Second  gentleman.— 5ij.  chloroform  firom  pure  spirit  were  given,  fbDowediii 
three  minutes  by  3j*}  and  in  five  minutes  there  was  anaesthesia.  In  seven  nmmtai 
slight  moaning  and  gradual  return  to  eonsciousness.  Ko  subsequent  eflfecstB.— 39; 
chloroform  from  methylated  spirit  were  given,  followed  in  three  minutes  and  a  half 
by  3J*9  ^^^  i^  ^^6  minutes  there  was  anaesthesia.  In  five  minutes  and  a  hatf  tee 
was  slight  moanmg,  and  gradual  return  to  consciousness  took  place  without  sobie- 
quent  bad  effects. 

"3.  Third  gentleman.— 5ij.  chloroform  firom  pure  spirit  were  given,  foUowed  ia 
four  minutes  and  a  half  by  5)>*  and  in  seven  minutes  tnere  was  complete  wniiithfftif 
In  nine  minutes  heard  and  spoke.  Gradual  return  to  consciousness.  Sahsenest 
effects,  pleasant  excitement. — 5U-  chloroform  from  mediated  spirit  were  f^fOr 
followed  in  six  minutes  by  5J*>  and  in  about  eight  minutes  anaesthesia  was  complete 
At  the  ninth  minute  he  spoke.  Gradual  return  to  consdonsness.  SubseqwBt 
effects,  pleasant  excitement. 

"4.  The  fourth  gentleman  was  found  to  require  more  of  the  drug,  and  was  kngv 
in  being  anaesthetized  thsn  his  fellows,  owing  most  probably  to  his  haviiur  iMt 
more  firequently  under  the  infiuence  of  chloroform  than  any  of  the  others.  &  \am 
anaesthesia  was  produced  several  minutes  sooner  by  chloroform  firom  methjlstBd 
spirit  than  it  had  been  by  chloroform  from  pure  spunt  The  duration  on  both 
occasions  was  the  same,  but  the  anaesthesia  fix)m  pure-spirit  chloroform  was  bmn 
complete  than  that  from  methylated-spirit  chloroform, 

"The  intellectual  manifestations  in  all  the  gentlemen,  while  under  the  inflaeoosof 
the  agent,  were  similar  in  the  same  individual  at  both  times  of  its  adminiitralioai 
No  difference  in  the  rate  of  the  pulse  was  observable. 

.  "  From  these  facts  the  committee  were  led  to  believe  the  action  of  cliktolMni 
prepared  from  methylated  spirit  to  be  the  same  as  of  that  from  pure  spirit^  la 
respect— 1st  That  the  quantily  of  the  drug  reqmred  for  the  induction  of  anapstiw^^ 
is  equal  in  both  instances  ;  2nd.  That  the  time  reqmred  for  the  superindoctkm  d 
-     -^^'-'-  ig  ^  gmQQ  ^  3j^^  rpi^^  ^  duration  and  degree  of  the  anmthesia  ait 
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Hmikur ;  snd  4th,  and  most  important  of  all,  in  respect  that  the  subsequent  eflfects 
are  identical.  The  differences  which  occur  in  the  use  of  the  two  preparations  are 
wy  triWal,  and  not  more  striking  than  are  constantly  met  with  in  the  admmistra- 
tion  of  chloroform  fh>m  pure  spirit  to  the  same  individual  at  different  times.  la 
fiu^  looking  at  their  effScts,  it  would  be  said  that  the  two  articles  appear  to  be 
pieciaely  the  same,  and  no  doubt  they  are  so ;  but  this  point  the  committee  had  not 
to  investigate." 

The  report  bears  the  signature  of  the  conyener,  Dr.  Alexander  B.  Simpson,  who 
drew  it  up,  as  well  as  of  the  other  members  of  the  committee. 

Tlie  results,  as  thus  detailed  by  the  committee,  cannot  but  be  considered  as  highly 
satlafiictory.  The  chloroform  employed  was  not  prepared  for  the  purpose,  but  was  the 
same  as  in  daily  use;  and  as  the  original  prejudice  against  the  use  of  chloroform  made 
firom  methylated  spirit  has  not  yet  altogether  disappeared,  this  publication  may 
therefore  be  useful  at  the  present  time  in  demonstrating  more  fully  that  the  one  is 
•s  pure  and  safe  as  the  other,  so  as  to  lead  to  its  more  uniyersal  adoption  ;  for  thus 
onljr  can  the  intentions  of  the  Legislature,  in  regard  to  freedom  of  trade,  be  fully 
carried  out^  and  the  home  mam&cturer  placed  on  a  level  with  his  continental 
brethren,  so  as  to  stand  his  ground  without  the  necessity  of  any  protecting  duty.  When 
duty-paid  spirit  of  wine  was  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  chloroform,  a  duty  on 
importation  of  Ss,  per  lb.  was  found  needful,  and  accordingly  imposed.  If,  however, 
Khat  prepared  from  methylated  spirit  were  superseding  it  entirely,  then  this  duty 
tmii^t  be  done  away,  and  the  Chemists  of  other  countries  allowed  to  enter  into 
•oompetition  with  ttkose  of  this  country,  and  so  ensure  to  the  commuuity  the  best 
chlofofonn  the  world  can  produce.  Of  a  competition  of  this  kind  the  Chemists  of 
this  country  need  entertain  no  fears.  They  have  hitherto  laboured  under  great 
.disadvanta^Bs  in  regard  to  eyerything  which  is  prepared  with  alcohol.  Now  the 
methylated  spirit  goes  far  to  put  them  on  a  level  with  their  continental  brethren, 
juid  should  the  proportion  be  reduced  to  five  per  cent.,  the  difference  will  be  almost, 
^tiiouifii  not  entirely,  removed. 

Before  leaving  this  subject,  I  may  mention  that  since  Dr.  Sibbald  read  his  paper 
.oa  the  employment  of  chloroform  prepared  from  methylated  spirit  in  the  Boyal 
iMateniity  Ho^ital  in  February,  1855,  it  has  been  regularly  employed  there  ever 
taiBoe  in  all  cases  requiring  its  exhibition,  especially  cases  of  long  protracted  and 
<difficiilt  labours,  and  also  where  the  application  of  instruments  became  necessary. 
In  wash  cases  it  was  sometimes  needfiil  to  keep  the  patient  a  long  time  under  the 
inflnence  of  the  chloroform,  but  in  every  case  it  was  employed  with  complete  success, 
and  without  a  single  bad  consequence. 

I  may  also  notice,  in  passing,  a  new  candidate  for  public  favour  as  an  anesthetic 
which  baa  just  started  into  view,— the  amylen  or  amylene  prepared  firom  Fousel  oil, 
the  alcohid  of  amyl  Cio  Hu  0,  H  O.  The  details  of  the  experiments  made  with  it 
I  have  not  seen  fturther  than  in  the  columns  of  a  newspaper,  so  that  I  am  unable  to 
say  moie  than  that  its  effects  are  reported  to  have  been  powerful.  Amylen  is  de- 
scribed by  Begnault  as  obtained  by  the  action  of  concentrated  sulphuric  add  on 
amylic  alcohol,  also  by  that  of  phosphoric  acid,  fluoboric  and  fiuosilicic  gases,  and 
cbloiide  ci  zinc,  and  as  being  a  colourless  very  fluid  liquid,  boiling  at  102.2^. 

SpiriiuM  Etheris  Nitron,-— Th&  next  subject  which  fell  to  be  considered,  was  the 
preparation  of  spiritus  etheris  nitrosi,  but  indisposition  somewhat  protracted  having 
prevented  me  from  proceeding  with  the  subject  at  that  time  as  I  intended,  and  its 
mamiiSustare  from  methylated  spirit  being  now  freely  permitted  and  fhlly  established, 
it  seems  quite  unnecessary  to  enter  upon  the  subject;  I  shall  therefore  con- 
foe  myidf  to  a  few  observations  on  its  nature,  and  the  effect  which  the  addition 
ef  the  methyl  to  the  alcohol  has  on  the  article.    The  mode  of  its  preparation  is  well 
tnowii.    iSud  different  Colleges  give  different  formulae  for  preparing  it.    These  have 
ten  already  adverted  to  in  a  communication  from  Mr.  Brown,  published  in  the 
ionnial  for  February,  and  need  not  be  further  adverted  to.    Drs.  Graham,  Hoffmann, 
•DdBedwood,  in  their  Report,  say  :— *' We  may  state  with  reference  to  this  article, 
that  it  is  made  by  distilling  a  mixture  of  spirit  of  wine  and  nitric  acid,  and  that  when 
pioperly  prepared,  it  consists  of  a  solution  of  a  small  quantity  of  nitrous  ether  xi\ 
spvit  of  wine.    The  proportion  of  nitrous  ether  present  is  extremely  variable,  an^ 
in  some  commercial  samples  is  so  small  as  merely  to  impart  a  slight  flavour  tct  the^ 
Jipidt."    What  is  prepared  according  to  the  directipps  of  the  S^inbuvgl)  ?h^«QS« 
CopcsU  has  this  advantage,  that  \X  19  9f  »  defimie  9treRglb|  QOntftiniag  tW€Rtr  P®^ 
IQU  xvj.  8  fi 
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cent,  of  tiie  nitioas  or  latiier  hyponitroas  ether  in  the  spirit,  and  wer^H  not  tbii 
it  rapidly  undergoes  decomposition,  it  wonld  supersede  entiidy  all  those  whicb  ait 
described  as  ^'extremely  Tariable"  in  the  proportion  of  nitrova  eth^,  er  poasesrii| 
only  so  small  a  quantity  as  ^  merdy  to  impart  a  slight  flayonr  to  the  spki!,''  hot  m 
rapidity  with  whidi  it  becomes  acid  necessarily  prerents  this;  indeed  tiiePhai^ 
macopoeia  directs  that  it  ^  ought  not  to  be  k^t  long,  as  it  alwm  mitegoea  decoiK 
position,  and  becomes  at  length  strongly  acid/*  hence  it  would  requi]t»tohe-oiad» 
from  day  to  day;  but  as  this  is  impossible  in  the-  ordincuy  way  of  bnaineH^  a  s|iiit 
containing  a  much  smaUer  quantity  is  found  to  be  pteferred  ;  one  oontaii^iig  aboil 
the  half,  or  ten  per  cent.,  is  as  strong  as  will  keep  for  any  length  oCttrao^  and  t^nomffi 
necessarily  wesJcer,  may  yet  be  more  to  be  r^led  vp<m  tlmB  the  strongery  wmk 
decomposes  so  much  more  rapidly. 

In  preparing  the  sweet  spirit  of  nitre  from  the  methylated  spirit,  the  surwaetM 
may  be  adopted  as  in  preparing  it  from  pure  alcohol,  and  If  we  suppcwe  the  aetisB 
of  the  nitric  acid  to  he  equally  powerful  on  both  its  ingrecBents — the  aleaU,  the 
Ae  O  HO,  and  tiie  pyrozylic  si«rit,  the  Me  O  HO,  then  we  rai^  ezpeet  the  readtiag 
compound  to  contain  the  respectire  ethers  very  much  in  the  proportion  in  whidi  tie 
lespectiye  alcohols  exist  in  the  methylated  spirit,  viz.,  ^  of  the  one,  to  -jW  of  te 
other.  If  the  **  sweet  spirit  of  nitre'*  be  prepared  of  the  strength  directed  by  te 
Edinburgh  Pharmacopoeia,  th^i  100  parts  will  contain  20  per  cent,  of  tiie  niibBBd  tma, 
but  if  on  account  of  its  rapid  decomposition  the  spirit  be  ]»epaved  of  half  tidi 
strength,  then  the  proportion  will  be  as  laper  cent.— nine  of  the  one^  and  oae  of  ttl 
other,  while  in  tiiose  of  yariable  strength  the  quantity  will  Taiy  with  itt  itowgft 
nntfl  when  the  quantity  of  hyp<Hutrous  ether  is  so  small  as  *' merely  to  iBspart  a  slii^ 
fiayour  to  the  spirit,"  that  of  the  nitric  ether  ^will  become  small  1^  dtgieei^  aai 
beautifully  less.  But  taking  a  spirit  containing  ten  per  cent  of  thA  miaoid  etiieff 
as  a  fiEur  and  ftdl  prop(»rtion^  it  will  contain  only  jf^jfii  ef  the  Bitrateef  eiUe 
of  methyl.  The  question  remains — ^How  fiir  will  thifi  afifect  its  metteinal  yirtaes 
and  its  flayour  as  a  spirit,  the  "  peculiar  and  unobjectionable  flayoar  "  w]lid»  '^  It  the 
popular  test  of  its  good  quality?" 

On  the  first  of  these  points,  which  is  really  the  most  knportant,  I  haye  irinritted 
the  naatter  to  experiment,  haying  tried  its  efiEects  on  myself,  by  taking  lepeiM 
doses  of  two  and  three  drachms  in  the  usual  way,  without  observhig  any  ddibreno» 
in  its  properties  fh>m  those  of  that  prepared  from  pure  alcdiol ;  and  walk  regwd  i» 
the  second,  this  cannot^  of  course,  be  obtained,  if  the  ether  be  first  prepared,  and  thai 
mixed  with  the  methylated  spirit;  butif  th&prooesshas  heenoarefolly  oondiieiBi 
the  flayour  arising  from  the  quantity  of  the  etii^rs,  comparatiydy  small  as  tiati% 
may  so  far  oyeroome  the  flayour  of  the  methyl,  aa  to  render  the  aweet  ipiBt 
prepared  from  the  methylated  spirit,  if  not  so  ^peculiar"  as  that  from  puro  bIooImI 
yet  sufficiently  free  from   anything  disagreeable  as  to  lender  it  available  ftp  m 
medicinal  purposes  in  which  the  ether  1^  hitherto  been  employed ;  and  shoild 
Goyernment  reduce  the  proportion  of  pyroxyUc  i^irit  in  the  methylated  aleoholts 
fiye  per  cent,  instead  of  ten,  as  at  present,  this  will  be  still  moi9  fhlly 
plished. 

With  a  few  words  regarding  the  {properties  of  the  two  ethers  which- ate  o« 
in  the  sweet  spirit  of  nitre  firom  methylated  spirit,  I  shall  oomdude.  19ie  aettoacf 
the  nitric  acid  upon  alcohol :  the  hydrated  oxide  oi  Gtisyl  giyea  rise,  mMr  afisb  ^ 
the  production  of  a  hyponitrite  of  oxide  of  ethyl,  the  Ae  O  NO3,  while  upon  melh^ 
alcohol,  it  giyes  rise  in  like  manner  to  a  nitrate  of  oxide  of  methyl^  the  MeO,  mK 
The  former  boils  at  a  temperature  of  about  65°,  and  has  a  specific  grafi^  <' 
899.9  ;  the  latter  boils  at  a  temperature  of  151^  and  has  a  density  of  1.16S  at  If 
(Turner).  The  former  is  of  a  pale  yellow  c(dour  and  jj^easant  flavour ;  thahrtler 
is  of  a  similar  colour  at  first,  but  ieifter  rectification  from  oUonde*  of  cakam 
and  litharge,  Turner  describes  it  as  a  colourless,  liquid  of  a  faint^  etheieal  sdmB* 
What  I  show  you  now  (Mr.  M.  exhibited  these)  was  prepared  in.the  oeorse  o£  Isit 
week,  and  after  the  first  distillation  was  subjected  to  fractional  dIstiHation,  wkkh 
shows  that  it  was  by  no  means  a  homogeneous,  fiuid^-the  first  portions  ooDiil^ 
oyer  between  from  80°  to  1^°,  in  which  the  flayour  of  lqrdro(granioaoid  is  fttti  ^ 
flayour  ascribed  by  Turner  to  the  presence  of  forsiiate  of  methyte;  other  P^f^^ 
ttom  140°  to  150°,  from  150°  to  162°,  in  which  the  chief'  portiona^ofrtheethflrinU- 
be  found ;  and  others  again  up  to  212°.    What  X'  now  show,  you  hae.  stood  ip«i> 
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chloride  of  calcium  and  litharge  for  many  months;  it  was  prepared  in  a  similar 
way.  It  is  colourless,  has  the  density  of  1180  at  59°,  boils  at  148°,  and  is  of  an 
agreeable  odour.  The  former,  the  hyponitrons  ether,  is  not  miscible  with  water; 
the  latter  dissolves  in  it.  The  vapour  of  the  latter  explodes  violently  when  heated 
aboire  248^;  that  of  the  former  disappears  at  so  low  a  temperature  as  to  prevent  this. 
Mr.  M.  here  exhibited  its  explosive  properties :  ttaee  drops  having  been  dropped  into 
a  gmall  tube  covered  with  wire  gauze,  it  was  held  in  the  flame  of  an  ordinary  spirit 
laoqx  and  in  a  short  time  exploded. 

The  two  ethers,  though  they  have  thus  points  of  difference,  have  many  in 

common;  and  in  their  properties  they  appear  still  more  nearly  to  resemble  one 

aiKrther.     The  hyponitrons  ether  is  powerfully  narcotic,  diuretic,  and  perhaps 

h^ypnotic.     Inhaled  in  vapour,  it  produces  very  decided  effects — ^blueness  of  the 

]ufy  lividity  of  the  countenaxioe,  muscular  debility,  coldness  of  the  extremities, 

bhieness  of  the  hands,  and,  if  inhaled  for  any  length  of  time^  the  vapour  would 

mdoabtedly  prove  fatal.     I  abstain,  however,  from  entering  more  particularly 

on  its  desmption,  in  the  hope  that  a  more  detailed  account  of  its  effects  will  be 

ftamidied  by  a  friend,  who  has  experienced  them  on  more  occasions  than  one.    I 

may  mention,  however,  that  I  have  seen  them  induced  by  exposure  to  the  vapour  of 

swcMBt  spirit  of  nitre  from  alcohol,  for  a  comparatively  short  time,  as  in  pouring  over 

a  qiiaatity  ci  it,  twelve  gallons  from  one  jar  to  another.    Notwithstanding  these 

poweffiil  eflfects,  the  mind  remains  perfectly  calm  and  unaffected,  and  recovery  takes 

place  without  leaving  any  injurious  resiUts.    Warmth,  stimuli,  as  ammonia  and 

UBtadjf  and  quiet,  appear  the  best  means  for  speedy  restoration.    The  effects  of 

the  conoentrated  nitrate  of  oxide  of  methyl  not  being  so  well  ascertained,  I  deter- 

minsd  to  try  them.    I  breathed  the  vapour  for  a  short  time  without  feding  unj 

etfoct  save  a  slight  headache,  which  continued  for  some  time.    I  then  took  what 

I  thought  would  be  a  moderate  dose  from  the  portion  which  had  stood  so  lomr 

vjfon  dUoride  of  calcium  and  litharge,  which  had  the  specific  gravity  of  1180  at  59^ 

and  boUing  point  of  148°,  and  which  I  believe  to  be  nearly  pure.    Of  this  I  took 

lather  more  than  ^b.  at  half-past  five  p.m.,  and  sat  down  to  watch  its  effects.    In 

five  mimites  the  pulse  was  full  and  strong,  and  80.    In  ten  minutes  the  same.    In 

flftesn  minntes  there  seemed  a  rush  to  the  head,  the  lights  became  somewhat  dim, 

and  the  pulse  felL  There  was  no  confusion  of  mind,  and  I  considered  whether  to  allow 

the  experiment  to  go  on  further  or  not,  but  preferred  calling  for  ammonia,  which  at 

onee  sospeoded  these  effects.  The  pulse  then  beat  64,  and  rather  weak.  The  face  and 

hands  too  became  slightly  blue,  but  this  soon  disappeared  under  the  influence  of  the 

ammonia,  and  in  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after,  I  walked  home.    There  was  then 

some  slight  headache,  with  coldness  of  the  limbs.    These  ultimately  disappeared  in 

ttks  course  of  a  few  hours,  leaving  no  unpleasant  effects  behind.    So  far  tiien  as  I 

oan  venture  to  draw  a  conclusion  from  one  experiment,  I  would  be  inclined  to  say 

that  the  effects  were  similar  to  those  'produced  by  the  inhalation  of  the  hyponitrons 

ether  finom  lUcohol,  but  not  so  violent.    In  particular  there  was  no  muscular  debility, 

the  Uueness  of  colour  was  lighter  and  more  evanescent,  and  the  effects  altG«pether 

o(  shorter  duration.    Both  etiiers,  therefore,  in  their  concentrated  state,  woula  seem 

to  be  powerful  and  active  agents,  and  in  the  proportion  in  which  they  exist  in  the 

q^iiltus  etheris  nitrosif  most  valuable  and  usefid  medicines. 

An  interesting  discussion  followed  the  reading  of  Mr.  M.'s  communication  as  to 
the  purity  of  chloroform  made  with  methylated  spirit,  and  the  unanimous  feeling  of 
the  meeting  was,  that,  from  improvement  and  care  in  manufacture,  the  chloroform 
from  methylated  spirit  was  now  as  much  to  be  depended  upon  for  all  purposes  as 
that  made  from  pure  spirit  oi  wine;  and  a  vote  of  thanks  was  proposed  to  Mr.  Mac- 
iJKlaa  hy  Mr.  Jdick&j,  for  his  very  able  and  instructive  communication.  Carried  by 
todamation. 

In  the  course  of  the  evening  reference  was  more  than  once  made  to  the  new 
anasthetic  agent,  amyknej  and  it  was  stated  that  a  small  quantity  had  been 
obtained  from  London  by  Messrs.  Duncan  and  Flockhart,  and  sent  to  Professor 
SisBpson,  with  a  view  to  having  its  relative  properties  tested ;  but  this  sample  had 
ulortnnately  been  laid  aside,  and,  so  fSar  as  could  be  ascertained,  had  not  been  tried 
up  to  the  time  ^meeting, 

2b2 
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A  paper  was  then  read  by  the  Secretary 

ON  THE  PRESENT  STATE  OF  PHARMACY  IN  AMERICA. 

BY  JAMBS  BAE,  DBUGGI8T,  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS, 

Member  of  the  P.S.  of  Great  Britain,  and  late  Sec  of  the  Stirling  School  of  Arts,  SooUand. 

In  attempting  to  bring  before  the  Members  of  this  Society  a  brief  sketch  of  tiie 
present  state  of  Pharmacy  in  the  United  States,  I  will  confine  my  obeerratiaBi^ 
for  the  present,  principally  to  what  has  been  the  result  of  personal  ezperienie^ 
knowing  well  that  a  marked  difference  exists  betwixt  the  trade  as  carried  on  in  tiie 
Eastern,  Sontiiem,  and  Western  States  of  this  great  western  world. 

It  is  always  interesting  to  leam  of  what  pertains  to  our  own  business  or  piofessioiiy 
whether  viewed  as  a  lo^  or  personal  matter,  or,  taking  a  wider  range,  whi^  ooa* 
cems  us  in  the  progress  of  Pharmacy  in  other  countries,  either  in  regard  to  the 
status  of  the  individuals  connected  with  the  profession  of  Druggist,  Apothecaiy,  or 
Pharmaceutical  Chemist — ^the  different  methods  of  doing  business — the  manipiila- 
tions  of  drugs  and  medicines — or  anything  else  of  interest  to  the  lover  of  phuna- 
ceutical  pursuits,  and  the  advancement  of  that  science,  which  has  so  important  • 
bearing  on  the  health  and  physical  welfare  of  mankind. 

In  the  United  States,  where  individuals  from  all  parts  of  the  habitable  globe 
assemble  for  the  purpose  of  improving  their  circumstances  and  bettering  thdr 
condition  in  life,  we  find  Druggists  from  all  countries,  both  learned  and  unleuned— 
those  who  have  studied  under  Liebig,  Fereira,  Redwood,  Ghristison,  and  Bache, 
down  to  the  most  illiterate  and  contemptible  specimens  of  our  class,  who  may  hare 
read  to  a  certain  extent  "Price  Currents,"  but  know  nothing  of  Materia  Medics, 
Botany,  or  Chemistry.    We  have  many  Prussians  and  natives  of  the  other  Gennan 
States  here,  in  the  capacity  of  assistants  and  employers,  who  have  passed  botii  their 
first  and  second  examinations  in  Germany,  and  who  are  thoroughly  experleooed 
Apothetes.    We  have  the  French  Pharmacien,  who,  in  many  respects,  is  Wa  the 
German,  having  been  brought  up  under  the  protection  and  encouragement  of 
government,  as  far  as  a  knowledge  of  his  business  is  concerned.    I  have  always 
found  them  careful  Dispensers  and  g6od  Pharmaceutical  Chemists.    The  same 
remar^  applies,  to  a  certain  extent,  to  the  Norwegians,  Danes,  and  DutduDen^ 
althoui^  I  have  seen  some  not  worthy  of  being  called,  in  the  true  sense  <^  the  word, 
an  apotbepary,  from  the  limited  education  they  had  received  in  the  mother  countiy. 
Of  the  English,  Scotch,  and  Irish  Druggists  whom  I  have  met  in  the  l^tea  I  can 
speak  rather^fturourably,  for,  although  nothing  to  be  compared  with  the  DeutsdK 
Apothete  or  French  Pharmacien  as  practicsl  Chemists,  still  the  clerks  and  men  in 
business  whom  I  have  met  are  far  superior  to  the  Americans  in  point  of  geooil 
information,  as  regards  the  preparation  of  pharmaceutical  compounds,  natnal 
history,  chemical  constituents,  adulterations,  actions,  doses,  and  uses  of  drugs.  I 
have  met  one  or  two  Members  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  of  Great  BritaiB, 
occupying  the  very  highest  positions  as  Dispensing  Chemists  and  prescription  dofb 
in  several  of  the  drug  stores  in  the  Eastern  and  Western  States  of  the  Union.    Mb 
Druggists  are  quite  numerous,  but  I  have  only  seen  one  Scotchman  besides  mjtit 
in  any  drug  store  in  this  country.     Of  the  Americans  I  cannot,  Imt  witii  kfw 
exceptions,  speak  approvingly,  from  the  fact  that,  while  they  possess  in  tiie  laifs 
towns  the  richest  and  most  gorgeously  fitted-up  stores  I  ever  witnessed  (flu  sir- 
passing  anything  of  the  kind  in  Paris,  London,  or  Edmburgh),  which  are,  at  ue  saas 
time,  conducted  by  men  of  education,  and  in  many  instances  by  Pharmaceotieal 
Chemists  of  the  highest  standuig,  still,  when  I  come  to  speak  of  the  majori^f,  luf 
most  unequivocally  they  are  the  worst  specimens  of  our  profession,  as  far  as  know- 
ledge of  their  business  is  concerned,  that  could  exist,  or  do  exist,  consistent  witii  mj 
observation.    In  the  first  place,  I  may  say,  with  all  safety,  that  ten  out  of  twelve  tbaf 
keep  drug  stores  in  America  have  neither  served  an  apprenticMhipnor  beon  edmated 
for  the  business.  I  have  found  fiirmers,  plasterers,  cloth  merdiants,  grooara,  and  wm 
of  other  businesses  foreign  to  Pharmacy  engi^^  in  the  uUe  of  medicine,  when  tliey  ^ 
not  know  one  drug  from  another  in  their  shop  unless  it  was  labelled.  It  is  here  a  Mn 
matter  of  trade  to  start  a  drug  store.    The  principal  necessary  is  money  and  hnmt 
not  education.    The  integrity  of  the  art  has  been  sacrificed  to  the  spirit  dr  "»w""««"  ( 
and,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  in  the  large  towns  who  do  a  legitimate  bnsinesL  we 
daily  witaess  the  most  unworthy  annexations  made  to  the  apothecary  ahqpa  noai 
the  domain  of  the  bar-room,  the  tobacconist,  ibe  ocmfectioner,  and  the  quack;  and  to 
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such  an  extent  sometimeB  as  to  obscure  the  very  identity  of  the  place,  and  to  deprive 
us  of  the  innocent  amusement  which  we  have  derived  from  some  absurd  inquiry  for 
an  article  foreign  to  our  business.  This  is  no  longer  an  absurdity  in  the  Western 
States,  for  there  is  scarcely  anything,  from  an  asafoetida  pill  to  a  toothpick,  from  a 
box  of  window  glass  to  a  hair  pin,  from  a  keg  of  white  lead  to  a  fiddlestring,  from  a 
pint  of  brandy  to  a  cigar,  that  you  cannot  obtain  at  the  apothecary's,  either  at  the 
present  moment  or  eventually,  if  you  ask  for  it  often  enough.  I  have  been  both  in 
the  wholesale  and  retail  departments  of  the  business  here.  The  principal  wholesale 
business  houses  are  centred  in  New  York,  Boston,  and  Philadelphia;  some  of  these, 
I  am  credibly  informed,  make  sales  to  the  enormous  amount  of  two  millions  of 
doUars  annually.  In  BufEalo,  Chicago,  and  St  Louis,  there  are  also  several  extensive 
firms  engaged  in  the  wholesale  exclusively;  and  I  know  of  several  houses  in  Chicago 
that  do  business  to  the  amount  of  two  hundred  thousand  dollars  a  year.  Tluit 
bosiness  is- nearly  all  done  by  letter,  or  a  personal  visit  of  the  customer  to  the  drug 
hoiose,  as  they  do  not,  in  but  very  few  instances,  keep  a  traveller  on  the  road,  as  is 
done  in  Britain.  In  addition  to  all  drugs,  perfumery,  brushes,  toilet  articles,  and 
patent  medicines  usually  kept  in  a  drug  store,  we  find  in  every  wholesale  house  in 
America  immense  piles  of  window  glass,  thousands  of  kegs  of  white  lead,  putty,  and 
aU  manner  of  paints  and  oils,  the  glazier  and  paint  buisiness  being  principally  in  the 
hands  of  the  Druggist  here.  Every  imaginable  size  of  glass  is  put  up  in  wooden 
boxes  by  the  glass  houses  in  Pittsburg  and  New  York,  from  6x7  to  52x40,  fifty 
IMUies  in  a  box — the  window  glass  not  coming  in  huge  crates,  as  in  England,  but  is 
cut  to  the  desired  sizes  at  the  glass  works.  The  white  lead  in  oil  is  put  up  in  25  lb. 
k^TS  St  the  manufactories  in  St.  Louis,  Buffalo,  and  Chicago;  and,  like  the  window 
glassy  is  an  article  of  very  large  consumption,  from  the  fact  that  most  of  the  houses 
in  America  are  built  of  wood,  and,  in  a  new  country  like  this,  are  built  in  immense 
numbers.  Another  article  is  sold  by  the  Druggists  here,  which  meets  with  no 
restriction,  either  by  license  from  government  or  local  authorities — ^pure  brandy, 
wines,  and  liquors  being  oftener  asked  for  in  a  drug  store,  even  in  the  State  of 
ICaine,  than  Alexandrian  senna  or  Epsom  salts.  The  plea  is  purity  of  the  article 
sold  for  medicinal  purposes,  but  it  is  as  often,  I  believe,  sold  as  a  beverage  as  for 
sickness.  Alcohol,  or  spt.  vini  rect.,  is  a  considerable  article  of  commerce  in  the 
drug  store,  from  the  fact  that  it  is  used  extensively  for  cooking  purposes,  and  also  as 
a  burning  fluid  for  lamps,  in  combination  with  camphine  or  pure  ol.  terebinth.,  four 
parts  of  the  former  to  one  of  the  latter,  which  gives  a  better  light  than  candles  or 
naphtha,  and  is  cheaper  here,  there  being  no  duty  on  alcohol  I  can  buy  it  for  75 
cents  (or  Ss.  of  English  money)  a  gallon,  and  sell  about  a  barrel  of  the  spirit  gas,  as 
it  is  called,  at  one  dollar  a  gallon  retail  nearly  every  day.  Wholesale  houses  are 
slways  weU  conducted,  commercially  speaking,  although  many  of  the  heads  in  the 
krgeet  firms  know  nothing  but  buying  and  selling  and  making  a  profit,  which  they 
do  in  most  instances  pretty  successfully.  Fair  dealing  is  the  rule,  although  adul- 
teration is  carried  on  by  some  unprincipled  persons  in  the  trade  to  a  large  extent. 
Oerks  or  Assistants  are  paid  from  £60  to  £250  a  year;  smartness  in  putting  up  a 
parcel  being  more  a  requisite  by  the  employer  than  a  knowledge  of  drugs  in  every 
case  under  my  observation. 

Taming  to  the  retail  department  of  our  business,  we  find,  in  the  large  towns, 
haiidsomely  fltted-up  stores,  marble  floors,  marble  counters,  marble  vases,  and  marble 
fbuntains,  plate-glass  windows,  plate-glass  show-cases,  costing  as  high  as  £100,  costly 
minors,  and  everything  attractive  in  the  shape  of  painting  and  decoration  ;  stores 
ooodncted  by  men  of  the  highest  education  and  practical  experience  as  Pharmaceutical 
Oiemisto,  such  as  Hegeman  &  Clarke,  J.  V.  Rushton,  and  others,  of  New  Torkt 
8.  Mathews,  of  BuflQ&lo;  J.  H.  Reed,  of  Chicago  ;  and  many  others  whom  I  could 
aame^  if  it  was  not  invidious  to  do  so.  These,  and  others  in  all  the  large  towns,  are 
ttmaments  to  the  profession  that  they  are  engaged  in,  being  thorough  Pharma- 
oeiitists.  The  business  is  conducted  in  every  respect  equal  to  any  in  London  or 
Sdinburgfa.  In  almost  every  instance  in  large  towns,  the  Physicians  receive  prescription 
Hanks  (I  send  a  specimen)  from  the  Druggists,  with  the  doctor's  office  printed  on 
one  side,  and  the  number  and  street  of  the  drug  store  on  the  other  side.  This 
ammgement  answers  the  purpose  very  well ;  it  gives  publicity  to  the  doctor's 
address,  and  he  has  the  privilege  of  sending  his  patients  to  a  person  who  has  his 
confidence,  as  a  dispenser  of  pure  medicines,  with  accuracy  and  proper  regard  to  their 
pharmaceutical  preparation,  as  laid  down  by  the  United  States  Pharmacopceia.    In 
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small  towns  and  Tillages,  Fhjvicians  generally  prepare  their  own  preserfptiOM.l>tt 
in  large  towns  the  Physician  prescribes  and  the  Druggbt  dispenses.    In  UxHoag 
orer  my  file  in  the  prescription  record,  I  see  I  hare  put  up  in  the  last  fiye  raootfai 
2052  prescriptions,  ranging  in  price  from  ten  cents  to  two  dollars,  or  from  fiTepsBoe 
to  ten  shiUings  of  English  money.    The  prices  charged  for  prescriptions  are  xtstuSif  a 
shade  higher  than  in  Britain;  one  dozen  pills,  although  only  piL  riiei  or  piL  hydnoy. 
we  charge  1«.;  powders  of  calomel  and  borer's  powder,  and  such  likie,  are  diarged 
28,  Bd.  a  dozen;  with  quinine  or  other  expensire  chemical  entering  into  iMr  eon- 
position,  they  are  usually  double  the  price;  for  a  5ij  box  of  ointment  we  axe  paid  tn 
cents,  or  flrepence;  lotions  and  washes  are  usually  figured  upon  at  sixpence  an  Oi.{ 
tinctures  invariably  sixpence  an  ounce;  and  everythhig  else  dispensed  hat  a  nesi^ 
corresponding  price.    In  almost  every  prescription  store  (the  word  store  naj  Mppeu 
strange,  but  it  is  inrariably  used  here)  they  hare  what  they  call  a  praKTiption  osse^ 
idceiy  arranged  as  a  miniature  Druggist's  shop,  stained  or  cut  g^s  in  front  ai^  tkks^ 
where  everything  commonly  used  in  a  prescription  is  kept  in  small  bottkii  wUdt 
obviates*  the  necessity  of  the  derk  or  assistant  running  all  over  the  store  for  everf 
little  thing  wanted.    You  probably  see  there,  in  the  lower  row  of  slM^ves,  a  eomplflte 
selection  of  Tilden's  extracts,  prepared  in  vacuo  from  the  plants  grown  in  their 
extensive  gardens  at  New  Lebanon,  in  the  State  of  New  York.    These  extracts  in 
put  up  in  the  solid  form  in  ^Ib  and  lib  wide-mouthed  bottles,  neatly  ooilEed,  md. 
oover^i  with  a  green-papered  box,  labelled  with  the  Latin  andoomnumiiaiBSCf 
each  extract.    I  have  examined  several  extracts  prepared  by  the  Messn.  TDdei^ 
both  in  pilular  and  compound  fluid  extract  form,  and  have  always  fonnd  fhem  to 
possess  the  necessary  requisites,  purity  in  the  preparation,  with  the  cokmr,  taste^fliii 
aroma  peculiar  to  each  plant.    In  their  gardens  at  New  Lebanon  they  have  upwards 
of  forty  acres  cultivated  under  their  immediate  superintendence,  somewluil  in  the 
following  arrangement :  —  Ten  acres  in  Taraxacum,  two   in  Omium,  tinee  in 
Hyoscyamus,  three  in  Belladonna,  three  in  Lettuce,  three  in  Sage,  two  Slimmer 
Savory,  two  Stramonium,  two  Burdock  and  Dock,  one  Maijoram,  two  Digitilis,  two 
Parsley,  Poppies,  and  Horehound,  one  Aconite  and  Balm  ;  the  remainder  being 
Basil,  Button,  Snakeroot,  Blessed  Thistle,  Borage,  Coriander,  Feverfew,  Hdl|yhock 
Hyssop,  Larkspur,  Lovage,  Marsh  Mallow,  Marygold,  Mugwort,  Mint,  Tansey,  ana 
several  others,  which  are  used  in  America,  but  comparatively  little  in  BiitiiiL 
They  have  a  large  factory,  employing  abont  forty  i>ersons,  with  a  powerflil  stem- 
en^ne,  whidi  performs  the  double  duty  of  propeUing  the  powdering  apparatnsi  and 
driving  a  double-acting  air-pump  connected  with  their  vacuum  apparatus.    The 
recent  plants  intended  for  extracts  are  brought  to  the  mill  from  the  ganlens,  ledaesd 
to  a  coarse  pulp^  state  by  a  pair  of  chasers,  and  subjected  to  a  powerful  screw  mi 
to  extract  the  juice.    This  is  clarified  by  coagulation,  strained,  and  the  pun  jdee 
poured  into  the  large  vacuum  apparatus,  holding  several  hundred  gallons,  irhen  St  ii 
concentrated  rapidly  to  a  syrupy  consistence,  at  a  temperature  varying  firom  100^  *• 
110°,  almost  entirely  free  from  the  deteriorating  influence  of  the  atmosphere. 

I  may  some  time  have  an  opportunity  of  sending  to  the  Pharmaceutical  Muscw 
specimens  oi  the  various  extracts,  as  also  specimens  of  American  herbs  and  rsoh^ 
put  up  by  a  peculiar  community  called  ^*  Shakers,"  who  have  three  gardens  at  BiBV 
Lebanon. 

But  to  return  to  our  miniature  drug  store,  the  prescription  case:  we  have  ewty 
preparation  of  mercury,  iodine,  potash,  quinine,  iron,  &c.,  with  tinctores,  wstaj^ 
acids,  and  syrups  ;  scales,  spatulas,  labels,  and  corks;  record  and  library  of  refe^ 
ence,  such  as  the  U,  S.  Ditpensatory,  edited  by  Wood  and  Bache;  Christison,  Vwi»i 
Gray,  Brande,  Turner,  Dom^son,  &c.,  all  concentrated  into  one  spot,  where  weefi 
lay  our  hands  upon  them  in  a  moment,  and  are  seldom  under  the  necessity  of  nuiDBf 
all  over  the  store  for  everything  wanted;  but  in  ten  cases  out  of  twelve  we  reoeiie 
tiie  prescription  from  the  patient  or  customer,  and  in  a  few  minutes  the  medidBeii 
returned,  put  up,  sealed,  labelled,  and  recorded,  without  stirring  from  the  preaaip* 
tion-case.  Physicians'  prescriptions  are  always  written  in  Latin ;  but  with  one  or  two 
exceptions,  Latin  is  seldom  used  for  the  direction :  and  upon  the  whole  I  think  ^ 
is  right,  for  falling  into  the  hands  of  inexperienced  clerks,  "•  cap.  codiL,  ij.  va^ 
4ta  q.q.  hora,"  might  mean  something  very  difi'erent  from  "two  tablespooi^n]ls ertff 
fourth  hour,"  and  placed  in  the  hands  of  an  iUiterate  dispensing  Chemist,  who  does  IK* 
know  P.  Opii.  from  Pulv.  Rhei,  might  lead  to  serious  consequences.  MSedldB* 
■pecially  prepared  for  the  prescription  trade  are  with  few  exceptiont,  alwiT*  ^ 
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^shflfhuoBUy  |Ntte  m  those  mannfkctjored  in  liondon  or  Edinborgh,  bat  I  once  fonnd 
tauei  of  cdtOBiye  smbUinate  in  calomel,  prepared  by  a  distinguished  mannfiie- 
♦ftring  hoiiBe  m  miHadelphia,  which  stands  deservealy  high  as  mann&ctnring 
■ClHimBt8>  tmi  from  whidi  onr  supply  of  quinine,  morphia,  &c.»  mostly  nseo^ 
*oomei.    In  addition  to  Lufain's,  Henry's,  Low's,  and  Wright's  peiifomery  in  great 
Tsriely,  a  large  show-case  is  usually   devoted  to  patent  medicines  and  quack 
Mnrtram^  -Bome  of  them  of  English  importation,  but  for  the  most  part  peculiarly 
Ametionu    The  report  on  quack  medicines,  presented  to  the  American  Phar- 
Assooialaon  some  time  ago,  made  the  following  announcement :— *<<  The 
to  take  medicine  ad  libitum  is  a  feature  Of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race,  duhr 
by  the  American  people^  which,  whatever  may  be  its  fiiults,  is  as  mudu 
Batsre  as  is  their  lore  of  political  and  personal  freedom."    To  wMch  the 
'  of  the  Ntw  York  Journal  of  Phcarmiuy  remarks,  **  If  by  this  is  meant,  that 
tiiAt  portion  of  the  human  race  designated  is  addicted  to  dissipation  with  medicine 
it  it «  graT«  cdiarge^  and  to  me  a  new  one,  although  I  have  heaM  them  often  accused 
flfbeer-drinkiBg  and  gluttony;  but  if  men  will  not  be  dissuaded  from  error,  even  let 
it  ke  80."    In  «very  drug  store  in  the  United  States  you  see  old  Benjamin  Godflrey 
iMariag  at  ymi  from  the  shelves,  together  with  Bateman's  Drops,  Hollowa3r's  Pills,  and 
flMem  OUh    As  for  classifying  or  giving  you  a  list  of  American  humbugs,  that  is  % 
InpeleiM  tMk-^what  with  Cholc^ogues,  Cherry  Pectorals,  Tricopheroms,  KaitherionSy 
tiaadoan  Muataing  Liniment,  and  an  innumerable  host,  some  good  and  some  not 
^mth  u^lAiing}  still  they  form  a  considerable  item  in  a  druggist's  fitock,  and  are 
9»  Att  mbit  part  saleable,  for  two  reasons — ^that  they  are  well  advertised,  and 
fetiwuMPded  by  the  Druggist  at  all  hazards  of  reputation  for  the  sake  of  a  sale. 
Another  important  item  connected  with  the  drug   business  in  America  is  the 
todft 'Water  trade  during  the  summer  months,  not  bottled  as  in  Britain,  but  drawn 
IhiMi  the  fountidn.    Almost  every  Druggist  has  %  soda  water  machine,  either 
%wwbl%  Nioh<d's,  or  some  other  machine.    The  fountains  are  either  copper  or  iron, 
^■^ble^  in  most  instances,  of  holding  four  or  five  hundred  glasses  of  soda  Water,  or 
laiher  carbonized  water;  perhaps  a  dozen  syrups,  such  as  pineapple,  strawberry, 
hvpberry,  vanilla,  lemon,  ginger,  cream,  pear,  banana,  ftc,  &c.,  are  ready  in  dif- 
favnt  bottles  to  meet  the  varied  tastes  of  the  soda  drinkers,  which  are  innumerable  in 
a  hut  ftommer's  day,  with  the  thermometer  standing  at  90°  in  the  shade,  the  water 
biiog  eooled  by  means  of  a  refrigerator  packed  in  ice.    The  syrups  are  all  made 
kaoL  ttrtlfldal  essences,  imported  from  Germany  and  London,  although  some  are 
Hade  fa  this  country  i  but  seldom  or  ever  does  it  happen  that  the  real  firuit  is  used, 
ftcn  the  fact  that,  made  in  large  quantities,  it  soon  ferments  with  the  heat,  and  lb 
liefefote  unfit  for  use. 

tti3te  at^e  a  fow  other  peculiarities  of  American  Pharmacy  which  might  have  been 
iHfttioned,  but  for  the  present  I  must  forego,  as  I  have  endeavoured  to  be  instructive 
Utiber  than  UrMome— to  be  honest  rather  than  prejudiced—to  express,  in  my  own 
hngttage^  What  I  have  seen,  rather  than  that  I  have  heard.  If  I  have  erred  in  any 
pertiksulaTj  it  is  f)rom  no  desire  to  either  praise  or  condemn,  but  simply  to  impart 
intomaUon  on  the  present  state  of  American  Pharmacy. 


Xr*  MAOFAftLAir  had  much  pleasure  in  listening  to  the  graphic  account  of  the 
ing  tra^  at  present  existing  in  America,  as  described  by  Mr.  Bae,  on  whiehy 
however,  the  late  h(mr  of  the  evening  would  preclude  his  ma^ng  any  remarks.  He 
ttnQght,  however,  that  the  Society  was  much  indebted  to  Mr.  Rae,  and  propOted 
ttat  the  Secretary  should  be  instructed  to  enter  in  the  minutes,  and  intimate  a 
9wU  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Rae  for  his  communication.  After  some  remarks 
■gr  ICr.  ItAOKAT,  this  Was  carried  unanimously. 


PROVINCIAL  TRANSACTIONS. 


LIVERPOOL  CHEMISTS*  ASSOCIATION. 

Abstract  of  paper^  read  December  4th,  1856,  by  Dr.  Kevins,  on 

SLOW  POISONING  BT  ANTIMONY. 
DMcntPttoH  OF  ExfbriMbntb.— The  animals  experimented  upon  were  rabbitfl» 
tttk  of  wMdh  were  healthy  and  vigorous,  whilst  one  was  puny  and  feeble.    Dry 
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tartar  emetic  was  administered  to  each  four  times  a  da/,  in  doses  of  half  a  grain,  a 
grain,  and  two  grains  respectively,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  effects  of  diffisteot 
quantities  ;  and  they  were  killed  firom  day  to  day  hy  a  blow,  until  they  began  to  die 
firom  the  effects  of  the  poison,  in  order  to  obsenre  the  morbid  appearances  produced 
day  by  day.  They  had  food  in  abundance,  and  were  kept  in  a  large  and  alxy  hi^* 
loft. 

Amount  of  Antimony  givm,  and  period  of  Administration. — ^Tho  smallest  amount 
which  produced  death  was  twelve  grains,  which  were  given  in  four  days  to  the 
delicate  rabbit  above  mentioned,  and  the  next  fatal  case  was  caused  by  twenty-one 
grains  in  five  days.  After  this,  no  rabbit  died  for  a  week,  the  next  fatal  ctie 
being  after  forty  grains,  given  in  twelve  days.  The  largest  amount  giren  wu 
seventy-three  grains,  and  this  caused  death  in  seventeen  days.  The  fatal  quantity, 
therefore,  ranged  from  twelve  to  seventy-three  grains,  and  the  period  requisite  &r 
causing  death,  from  four  to  seventeen  days. 

General  outluie  of  Symptoms  during  Life,^YoT  the  first  few  days  no  striking 
symptoms  were  evident,  but  after  this  the  animals  lost  their  spirit  in  a  great  dagnt, 
and  gradually  became  emaciated.  In  some  of  the  later  cases  the  emadatioo  wu 
extreme.  They  continued  to  take  food  until  almost  the  hour  of  death,  but  the 
amount  eaten  in  the  day  fell  at  last  to  less  than  half  the  quantity  consomed  befim 
the  commencement  of  the  poisoning.  None  of  them  vomited,  for  rabbits  sr 
incapable  of  this  action;  and  in  the  earlier  aoimals  killed  by  the  poison,  there  wu 
an  absence  of  diarrhoea,  whilst  this  symptom  was  present  in  all  tiiose  whidi  lived 
beyond  the  tenth  day.  Cramps  were  not  present  in  a  single  instance,  bat  sevendof 
them  died  in  violent  convulsions,  which  lasted  from  a  quarter  to  half  an  hour,  befixc 
death  put  a  period  to  them.  The  mouth  was  severely  ulcerated  in  several  of  tbem, 
from  the  local  action  of  the  tartar  emetic,  whilst  being  introduced  into  it.  One  of 
the  rabbits  proved  to  be  with  young,  and  continued  to  increase  in  size  and  wei^t 
for  about  a  fortnight,  after  which  all  motion  ceased  in  the  belly.  She  lost  we^t 
and  fiesh,  and  died  whilst  giving  birth  to  the  sixth  of  a  litter  of  aereo  deed 
immature  foetuses. 

General  Pathological  Appearances, — In  many  of  the  rabbits  killed,  the  morbid 
appearances  were  insufficient  to  account  for  death ;  and  although  sevend  amuM 
were  evidently  affected  by  the  poison,  the  amount  of  diseased  acUon  was  trimng: 
In  the  later  cases,  however,  the  pathological  appearances  were  generally  stroBg^ 
marked.    Their  general  outline  was  as  follows  : — Emaciation  sometimes  extnoM^  s» 
that  not  a  trace  of  fat  remained  in  the  body.    Mouth  ulcerated.    Siomadk  frequent^ 
inflamed  in  patches,  but  not  throughout ;  sometimes,  but  rarely,  ulcerated  ;  ahn^ 
more  than  half  full  of  food.    Pylorus  frequently  so  thickened  and  indurated  si  to 
resemble  cartilage  under  the  knife.    Small  intestines  frequently  inflamed  in  patohei^ 
■but  very  rarely  ulcerated.    Intestinal  glands  sometimes  excessively  enlarged,  snd 
deeply  coloured  by  sulphuret  of  antimony.    Large  intestines  frequently  erngtyi  M 
seldom  presenting  any  diseased  appearance.    Liver  generally  congested  in  paiti } 
occasionally  inflaumed  ;  hard,  or  brittle.    Kidneys  genially  more  or  less  iAjngHto^, 
but  never  alike  in  this  respect ;  sometimes  one  only  ;  and  sometimes  the  i|(9 
pOTtion  of  one  and  the  under  portion  of  the  other.    Bladder  generally  distended  wA 
urine,  and  more  vascular  than  usuaL    Brain  seldom  examineid ;  healthy.    Xaa^f  sad 
Trachea  frequently  congested  ;  sometimes  hwUy  inflamed ;  the  two  lungs  siMott 
alike.    Heart  healthy  ;  generally  full  of  Uack,  coagulated  blood.    Li  serasl  eaiei 
there  was  extensive  extravasation  of  blood  upon  the  sur&ce  of  the  lungs  and  of  ^ 
liver  and  stomach,  and  beneath  the  mucous  coat  of  the  coecum. 

Distribution  of  Antimony  m  the  Tissues, — ^It  was  always  present  in  the  Hoer  afttrtfj 
grains  had  been  given,  and  it  appeared  in  this  organ  before  it  was  dear^fivrv 
elsewhere,  except  in  the  coats  of  the  stomach,  about  which  some  doubt  existed,  n  ^ 
whether  its  presence  there  might  not  be  owing  simply  to  adhering  antimoiy.  ^ 
appeared  next  in  the  kidneys^  and  after  tiie  flft^th  day  it  was  presoit  in  the  y^ 
Its  presence  was  also  easily  proved  in  the  blood  and  hm^  the  wrme^  and  it»itBih 
both  hard  and  soft.  In  the  brain  it  was  never  clearly  present,  and  its  evidenee  m  ^ 
musdes  was  very  slight 

Elimination  from  the  System. — The  antimony  was  constantly  passing  off  by  ^ 
urine  and  the  foeces,  and  it  was  discovered  in  both  these  excretions  abundanvy  i> 
some  rabbits  which  survived  twenty-one  days  after  the  last  dose  of  antimooy  bad 
been  given;  and  in  the  foeces  it  was  slightly  present  thirfy  days  after  the  last  doMi 
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It  disappeared  from  the  lirer  before  the  fifteenth  day,  and  from  the  kidneys 
somewhat  later  than  this  ;  whilst  it  was  found  abundantly  in  the  bones  thirty-one 
days  alter  the  last  dose  had  been  given. 

EffheU  upon  the  Fcetus  in  Utero, — The  whole  litter,  consisting  of  seven  young  ones, 
was  killed  by  the  poison  a  day  or  two  previous  to  the  death  of  the  mother,  and 
antimony  was  found  in  abundance  in  the  placentas  and  livers  examined  separately  ; 
in  the  remaining  contents  of  the  abdomen,  examined  in  a  mass  ;  in  the  contents  of 
the  chest,  also  examined  in  a  mass  ;  and,  lastly,  in  the  remaining  flesh  and  bones  of 
•everal  foetuses,  which  were  well  washed  after  all  the  viscera  had  been  removed. 

Chemical  process  adopted. — The  solid  organs  were  reduced  to  a  semi-fluid  state 
fey  pounding  them  in  a  mortar  when  requisite,  and  then  boiled  for  five  or  ten 
miniites  in  pure  fuming  muriatic  acid,  or  until  they  were^^  dissolved,  along  with 
Wgiht  slips  of  copper.  The  materials  and  copper  slips  were  then  set  aside  for 
twCTty-four  hours,  and  the  comparative  amount  of  antimony  was  estimated  by  the 
oomparatiTe  effect  produced  in  this  period  of  time.  The  antimony  is  often  very 
•lowly  deposited,  and  several  hours  are  firequently  necessary  before  any  decided 
is  produced  when  the  metal  is  present  in  small  proportion. 


THE  PRESIDENT,  MR.  ABRAHAM,  IK  THE  CHAIR. 

Thursday^  I5th  January,  1857. 

Messrs.  S.  K.  Russell,  S.  M.  Morris,  and  J.  H.  EUerbeck,  were  elected  Members, 
and  Messrs.  Moses  and  Wall  Associates,  of  the  Society. 

The  Bbcrbtart  announced  donations  to  the  Library  and  Museum  from  Messrs. 
8.  K.  Bossell;  B.  Sumner  &  Co.;  Clay,  Dod,  &  Case;  Cumine;  R.  &  H.  £.  Benson; 
J.  C.  Braithwaite ;  J.  T.  Davenport ;  Jos.  Ince  ;  £dw.  Evans ;  W.  Bahner ; 
Biilej  &  Wills;  Gamble  &  Son;  Evans,  Sons,  &  Co.;  J.  W.  Taylor;  J.  H.  &  S. 
Johnson;  Clay  and  Abraham;  the  Museum  of  Appli^  Science;  and  himself. 

Dr.  Edwards  exhibited  metallic  arsenic,  precipitated  upon  copper  foil,  which  he 
had  obtained  by  analysis  of  the  tissues  of  the  body  in  a  recent  case  of  arsenical 
poiioning.  Five  children  had  suffered  from  the  eff'ects  of  poison,  three  of  whom  died 
the  same  day.  The  other  two  had  partially  recovered,  and  he  had  examined  the 
urine  of  one  child  that  day,  and  found  arsenic  in  it.  In  only  one  case  could  arsenic 
be  detected  in  the  stomach,  and  he  had  no  doubt  it  had  been  taken  in  very  small 
Ijiantltles  and  in  repeated  doses;  and  there  appeared  to  be  some  reason  to  believe 
mat  the  source  of  the  poison  was  coloured  sweetmeats,  of  which  the  children  had 
fredy  and  frequently  partaken. 

Mr.  Mercer  laid  before  the  meeting  the  results  of  an  examination  he  had  made  of 
Ihe  "Bivington  Pike  Water,"  with  which  the  town  of  Liverpool  is  about  behig 
•n^ied,  ai^  which  is  at  present  the  source  of  considerable  local  excitement. 

lus  remarks  were  followed  by  a  long  and  spirited  discussion,  in  which  the 
Chatnnan,  Dr.  Edwards,  Mr.  MackinUy,  Mr.  Jeffery,  and  other  gentlemen  present, 
joined. 

ORIGINAXi  AND  EXTRACTBD  ARTICU58. 


ON  STORAX. 

BT  DAiaSL  HAITBURT. 

"  Verran  ad  aoearatam  ao  diligentem  Materia  MedicsB  traotationem  institaendam. 
i(«nedii  oi^asqiui  historiam  et  virtutes  a  mediois  reoensitas  exponere  non  Bufflolt;  sM 
fMam  mnlta  intoper  oonsidenuida  sunt  ac  perpendenda.*'«OBOvraoT,  Traet  de  Mat.  Mea, 

..  WniraBS  on  Materia  Medica,  ancient  as  well  as  modern,  have  generally 
^Qnenrred  in  applying  the  name  Slorax  or  Styrax  to  two  cUstinct  substanoet 
>tedy  Li^dd  and  SoSd  Storax.  I  might  almost  say  to  two  groups  of  substances, 
each  comprehends  two  or  more  varieties.* 


^  ♦  A  O0DT«nticmal  distinction  of  confintog  the  name  Storax  to  the  soUd  drug  and  Styrax  to  tiie 
^Sfdd,  is  adopted  by  some  modem  authors.  But  as  such  a  use  of  terms  leads  to  some  in- 
^OaristeDCj,  I  lia?e  not  adopted  it,  but  employ  the  word  Storax  as  the  Enghsh  eqmvalent  of  the 
^tmaul  Cheek  word  ZTVfAf . 
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The  plant  to  which  Storax,  at  least  the  solid  kind,  is  commonly  reftnnd,  k 
Styrax  officinale  Linn.,  a  small  tree  of  the  Nat.  Ord.  StyracecB^  ocouncnig  m 
Provence,  Itdy  and  the  Levant.  It  is  this  tree,  to  which  all  aatliora  admit,  the 
account  of  Storax  given  by  Dioscorides  in  the  first  century,  refers.*  In  fiwt,  it 
is  not  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  a  tree  so  nearly  allied  to  that  parodncbg 
Benzoin,  should  be  capable  of  affording  an  analogous  product. 

That  it  may  under  certain  favourable  drcumstances  exude  a  fragrant  reon, 
even  in  France  and  Italy,  we  know  from  the  positive  testimony  of  two  anAoni 
the  first  of  whom,  Duhamel,  has  written  in  these  words : 

"  J*ai  trouv^  en  Provence,  pr^  de  la  Chartreuse  de  Montrien,  sor  da  gM 
Aliboufiers,  des  ^coulements  assez  considerables  d*un  baume  tr^a-odofaai  H 
n'est  pas  douteux,  ce   me  semble,  que  ces  Aliboufiers   ne  fonriiliiiinf  di 

Storax."  t 

The  second  author  is  the  Abb^  Maseas  who,  in  a  communication  nnder  date 
18  Jan.  1769  addressed  to  the  Journal  des  Sqavans;^  states  that  on  «  {dain  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Tivoli,  near  Rome,  sheltered  on  the  N.  and  N.E,  by  a  chain 
of  mountains  contiguous  to  Monte  Genarro,  Rooca  Giovane,  S.  Polo  &c  idiich 
form  a  semi-circle  open  to  the  south, — in  fact,  in  a  very  warm  situation,  the 
Styrax  shrub  yields  by  incisions  in  its  bark,  the  valued  exudation  knoim  as 
Styrax  en  larmes. 

As  the  account  of  Storax  left  us  by  Dioscorides,  who  was  a  native  of  GiBda, 
one  of  the  countries  affording  the  drug,  is  important,  I  will  here  give  its 
literal  translation,  subjoining  in  a  note  the  Latin  text  of  Spreng6ly§  ihe  latest 
commentator  upon  that  author. 

Storax  is  the  exudation  of  a  certain  tree  resembling  a  quince-tna  It  is 
preferred  yellow  and  shining,  resinous,  having  whitish  lumps,  retaiaiiif  ftr  a 
long  period  a  very  grateful  cdour;  when  softened,  it  emits  a  certain  boMgr-like 
humidity.  Such  is  the  Gabalite,  the  Pisidian  and  the  Cilician  [Stoiaz].  ThA 
of  bad  quality  is  black,  friable  and  branny.  There  is  also  found  an  eradatiai 
resembUng  gum,  transparent,  myrrh-Uke;  but  this  is  produced  rarely.  Stonzli 
adulterated  with  the  powder  of  the  tree  itself,  made  by  the  erosion  of  Utile  woia^ 
honey  and  the  dregs  of  iris  ||  and  some  other  things,  being  added.  Them  aft 
those  who  pound  with  storax  in  very  hot  weather,  either  wax  or  tallow  iflihMi 
with  aromatics,  and  press  it  through  a  strainer  having  wide  openings,  intoeoU 
—  ■  —     ■■  ■  ~-       --■■^-  _.. — ..»»— *^i.i> 

*  Perhaps  I  ought  to  except  Professor  Orphanides  of  Athens,  who  has  hintsd  tliat  As  tittif 
Dioscorides  on  the  subject  of  Storax,  requires  correction.  BtiUtiind§kiSooidii  Satmifmii 
France,    T.  iy.  p.  147. 

f  Traite  des  Arhres,  Paris,  1756.  4to.  T.  ij.  p. 289.  Montrieu  or  Montrienx  is  a  litdil^ 
about  10  miles  to  the  north  of  Toulon,  in  the  department  of  the  Var.  In  this  nei^iboaM^ 
the  Styrax  grows  wikL 

In  order  to  endeavour  to  obtain  an  authentic  specimen  of  the  exudation  of  Siyrax  officmAil 
wrote  to  m J  friend  Dr.  Planchon  of  Montpellier,  who  at  my  suggestion  kindly  caused  iodsiottto 
be  made  during  the  hottest  |)art  of  last  summer,  in  the  trunk  and  branches  of  a  larse  sad  fiv 
Styrax  growing  in  the  Botwic  Garden  there.  The  experiment  was  quite  unsuccessfu :  ""^"^ 
aqueous  sap  nor  resinous  juice  flowed  from  the  incisions. 

J  Vol.  for  1769,  p.  105. 

§  "  Styrax  lacrima  est  arboris  cuiusdam  cydonisB  similis.  Prsefertnr  flavus  ao  pia^nSi 
osuSj  grumos  habens  albicantesj  ^uam  diutissime  in  odoris  gratia  pennanena,  qaifa*  ^ 
moUit^,  melleam  quamdam  hnmiditatem  ex  se  remittit.  Talis  cat  gabalhw,  pindina  as  oSe» 
Deterior  niger,  fnabilis  ac  furfurosus.  Invenitur  et  lacrima  ^onmii  similis,  tna^ufBSi 
uyrrhse  semula  ;  verum  hsec  raro  nascitur.  Adulterant  autem  amris  ipaios  aoobe,  tSffM^ 
lomm'  erosione  faeta,  admisto  melle  et  iridis  crassamento  aUUque  nonnulUs.  Non  desttafti  f^* 
oeram  ant  sebum  aiomatis  hnbutum  ad  sokm  acerrimum  cam  styraoe  stiUgaat  Si  ptf  "^^ 
latis  ibraminibus  pendum  in  aquam  frifiidam,  quasi  vermienloa  efiiDgsntes,  exy  '" 

▼enumdent,  quem  stjracem  ideo  vermicumtum  appellant.    Imperiti  eum  tanquam 

admittunt,  non  attenti  ad  odoris  insi|^em  vehementiam.  Est  enim  admodum  acris,  qui  fimv 
expers  est.  •  «  «  «*  TedanU  Dioscoridis  Anazarbei  d»  Mat,  MeiUbri  T^  ^ 
CurtSprengeL    Lips.  1829,  80.    T.  L  p.  82  (lib.  L  cap.  LXXIX.). 

|{  Possibly  some  residue  obtained  m  making  the  preparation  called  IHtd 
described  Ub.  L  cap.  LXVL 
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water,  fimaing  m  it  were,  little  worms:  they  sell  this,  which  they  call  vermiform 
Storax,  Inezpeiienoed  persons  admit  it  as  genniney  not  regarding  its  remark* 
abty  powerfid  odonr:  for  that  which  ii  not  fraodnlent,  is  somewhat  strong. 

The  particulars  given  by  Pliny  in  his  chapter  on  Storax,  are  very  nunute  and 
zplicit,  although  his  supposition  that  the  drus  packed  in  reeds  was  a  natural 
coduction  and  his  notion  of  it  being  attacked  Dy  insects,  must  be  regarded  as 
SToneous. 
The  following  is  Pliny's  account : 

**  That  part  of  Syria  joining  up  to  JudsBa,  and  lying  above  Phcenida,  produces 
Storax^  wMch  is  found  in  the  vicinity  of  Gkibala  and  Marathns,  as  also  of  Casius, 
a  moontain  of  Seleucia.  The  tree  bears  the  same  name  fuid  has  a  strong  re- 
semblance to  the  quince.  Tiie  tear  has  a  harsh  taste,  with  a  pleasant  smdl; 
in  the  interior  it  has  all  the  appearance  of  a  reed,  and  is  fill^  with  a  liquid 
jaice.  About  the  rising  of  the  Dog-Star,  certain  small  winged  worms  hover 
about  this  substance  and  eat  it  away,  for  which  reason  it  is  often  found  in  a 
rottoi  state,  with  worm-hdes  full  of  dust.  The  Storax  next  in  eitimation  after 
that  already  xnentianed,  comes  from  Fisidia,  Sidon,  Cyprus  and  Cilicia;  that  of 
Crete  being  considered  the  very  worst  of  all.  That  wluch  comes  from  Mount 
Amanus,  in  Syria,  is  highly  esteemed  for  medicinal  purposes,  and  even  more  so 
by  the  perfumers.  From  whatever  country  it  comes,  that  which  is  of  a  red 
colour  is  preferred,  and  it  should  be  both  unctuous  as  well  as  viscous  to  the 
touch;  tiie  worst  kind  is  that  whidi  crumbles  like  bran,  and  is  cov«!ed  all  over 
with  a  whitish  mould.  This  substance  is  adulterated  with  the  resin  cf  cedar  or 
with  gum,  and  sometimes  with  honey  or  bitter  almonds;  all  which  sophbtications 
may,  however,  be  detected  by  the  taste.  The  price  of  Storax  of  the  beit  quality 
is  seventeen  denarii  per  pound.*  It  comes  also  fh)m  Pamphylia,  but  tlus  last 
is  moce  arid  and  not  so  full  of  juice."  f 

Tba  localities  here  mentioned,  include  those  dted  by  Dloscorides :  and  most 
if  them  can  be  identified.  Grabala  is  the  modern  village  of  Djebdeh,  a  few 
miles  to  the  south  of  Latakia.  The  ruins  of  Marathus  still  exist.  Casius  and 
Lmanus  are  mountains  near  the  Gulf  of  Iskenderun,  still  to  be  traced  under 
roridsh  names.  The  position  of  the  ancient  countries  of  Pisidia,  Pamphvlia 
tad  Cilicia  in  the  south-eastern  part  of  Asia  Minor  is  well  known;  and  Sioon, 
CWos  and  Crete  are  familiar  to  all.  In  several  of  these  localities,  Styrax 
njSanale  is,  at  the  present  day,  a  common  wild  shrub. 

The  drug  thus  described  by  these  ancient  authors,  is  that  which  I  conceive  to 
beihe  original  and  legitimate  Storax,  namely  a  fragrant  resin  in  separate,  or  more 
V  less  agglutinated  tears,  somewhat  resembling  Benzoin,  exuded  either  spon- 
ttteously  or  after  incision,  from  the  trunk  of  tne  Styrax  officinale  of  Linnseus. 
that  sudi  a  drug  in  a  state  of  greater  or  less  purity,  was  in  former,  and  even  in 
QQo^faratively  recent  times,  an  article  of  commerce,  appears  certain  from  the 
tteeunens  still  existing  in  a  few  old  collections  of  Materia  Medica,  as  well  as 
oDiQ  tilie  descriptions  of  the  best  Storax  given  by  the  pharmacologists  of  the  last 
*8tey  agreeing  very  fairly  with  the  account  left  by  Dioscorides.t 

This  fine  kina  of  Storax,  always  extremely  scarce,  was  called  amygdaloid  from 
fte  small,  white,  almond-like  tears  of  which  it  partially  consisted.  It  also  bore 
^  name  Styrax  calamitesy  a  term  derived  from  the  ancient  method  of  packing 
'^  in  reeds  {calami).  §     It  has  however,  wholly  disappeared  fitnn  commerce, 

*  E^oal  to  16«.  per  lb.  avoirdapois. 

t  Pliny's  Naivral  History y  Bostock  and  Riley's  translation :  Book  zij.  Chap.  55. 

i  See  especially  Kiraten,  Exercitatio  de  StyracSf  Altorf,  1786.  4to.  ^  ^  

i  Aocoraing  to  Matthiolus,  the  aUasion  to  Calami  in  connexion  with  Storax  first  ooctirs  in 
WL    I  find  the  passage  to  be  as  follows : 

"Manifestnm  insnper  est  Styracem  qui  m  caUxnis  h  Pomphilift  apportatnr,  Attdromachnm 
{■vdpere.  Pancissimns  autem  illic  styrax  naacitnr:  tantnnu^e  ab  hM  vnlgari  distat,  quantum 
tTi&o  quod  m  tabemis  yenditur  Falemnm."    (Galen.  De  JnUdotis,  lib.  i.  cap.  14.) 

The  term  Calamites  has  been  supposed  to  be  derived  from  xarafiaXlmc,  a  vulgar  reading  for 
y^Mrnff  as  explained  at  length  by  Matthiolus  (Comm.  s»  7i6.  /.  Dioscorid.  cap.  LXVIII.) 
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its  name  alone  Styrax  calamiies  or  calamita  being  retained  in  favoiir  of  that 
odoriferous,  sawdust-like  compound  which  we  are  accustomed  to  find  in  the 
shops.  In  France,  it  is  applied  to  a  black,  extractiform,  odoriferoas  substinee 
which  I  shall  more  particularly  describe  in  a  future  paper. 

Although  we  possess  no  modem  account  of  the  collection  of  solid  Stonx» 
confirmatory  of  that  given  by  Dioscorides,  other  than  those  I  have  quoted  (nhidi 
do  not,  however,  relate  to  collecting  the  drug  for  the  purposes  of  commeroe), 
there  exist  two  remarkable  statements  of  the  method  of  collecting  Zi^tittf  SlorojE^ 
which  it  will  not  be  unprofitable  to  examine  with  some  attention.  I  ought  how- 
ever, first  to  state  that  it  is  questionable  whether  the  Greeks  were  aoquainted 
with  Liquid  Storax:  Arab  writers  on  the  other  hand,  distinctly  mention  it, 
though  their  accounts  are  far  from  satisfactory  and  clear.* 

The  first  of  these  two  statements  is  that  of  James  Fetiver,  an  apothecary  of 
London,  who  was  noted  as  the  possessor  of  a  considerable  collection  of  objecti 
of  natural  history. 

In  the  year  1708,  that  is  ten  years  before  his  death,  Fetiver  presented  to  the 
Boval  Society  of  London  a  communication  which,  verbatim  et  lUeraiim^  is  m 
follows : 

'*  TTu  Manner  of  making  Styrax  liqnida,  alias  Rosa  Mallas. 

Commtmicated  by  Mr,  James  Fetiver,  FM.S. 

Rom  MaUas  grows  upon  the  Island  Cobross,  at  the  upper  end  of  the  IM 
Sea  near  Cadess,  which  is  3  days  Journey  from  Suez:  It  is  the  Bark  off  a  Tne 
(taken  off  every  Tear,  and  grows  again)  boiled  In  Salt  Water  till  it  oomes  to  t 
Consistence  Uke  Bird-lime,  then  separated  and  put  into  a  Cask  and  brought  to 
JvddOf  and  so  to  Mocha  in  June  and  Jvly^  where  it  sells  from  60  to  ISO  DoUan 

ST  Barrel,  according  to  its  Goodness :  the  best  is  what  is  freest  from  Clay  iiid 
irt,  which  is  commonly  mixed  with  it;  and  the  way  to  try  it  is  by  washing  it 
in  Salt  Water  which  will  cleanse  it :  The  Arabs  and  Turks  call  it  Coder  ifgfs. 
N.B.  A  Barrel  is  420V i 

A  statement  so  precise  and  circumstantial  was  received  with  more  or  lea 
credit,  and  we  find  it  quoted  by  Geofiroy,t  Hill,§  Alston,  D  M^t  and  DeLens^f 
Martiny,**  Guibourt,n  Fereira,tt  Royle,§§  &c. 

Hill,  indeed,  quaintly  remarks,  ^*  it  is  a  little  unlucky  that  nobody  has  giren 
us  any  description  of  this  Rosa  Mallas,''^ — But  is  this  the  only  ambiguity?  Let 
us  first  ask, — Does  there  exist  any  island  of  Cobross  at  the  upper  end  of  Ae 
Red  Seat 

Thanks  to  the  excellent  chart  of  the  Red  Sea  made  firom  the  surrejiof 
Messrs.  Moresby  and  Carless  in  1830-33,  and  to  the  minute  Sailing  Direcliou 
for  the  Red  Sea^  both  published  by  the  Hon.  East  India  Company,  we  hare  * 
mass  of  very  exact  and  positive  information  relating  to  its  coasts,  and  to  ib 
islands  from  the  largest,  down  to  the  very  rocks  and  shoals.  Now  Fetiver  maktf 
his  island  of  Cobross  to  be  "  near  Cadess,  which  is  3  days  journey  from  Sue&T  '^ 
what  distance  we  ought  to  consider  this  to  be  equivalent^  I  know  not;  butitii 
evident  from  the  chart  already  referred  to,  that  there  is  no  island  in  the  Bed  Set 
nearer  to  Suez  than  about  160  miles.  Neither  this  island,  nor  any  other  ia^ 
Bed  Sea,  bears  the  name  of  Cobross^  or  any  other  name  which  can  be  soppoKfl 

^^^^^^^^— ■  ■  ■  ■  *■■ '  — ■■■^  ■■■       ■  ■  ■■■■■■■—■■  II  ■■■■■■■  ■  ■  111  ■  ■  I  ^1^ 

*  ATicennflB  Liber  Canonis,  lib.  II.  tract  2.  cap.  431.  600.  628.  (ed.  Venet  1564.) 
t  Philosophical  Transactions,  1708-1709.  Vot  zxvi.  p.  44. 
"  Tract,  de  Mat  Med.  (1741),  T.  IL  p.  493. 

History  of  the  Materia  Medusa  (1751),  p.  718. 

Lectures  on  the  Materia  Medica  (1770),  Vol  IL  p.  418. 
;  Dicdoimaire  de  Matiere  Midicale,  T.  iV.  (1832),  p.  128. 
^  Encyklop,  d.  med-pharm,  Nat  u,  Rohwaarenk.    Bd.  L  (1848)  p.  94. 
^t  Histoire  des  Drogues  Simples.  T.  II.  (1849),  p.  294. 
IX  Elem.  of  Mat  Med.  VoLlI.  (1860)  p.  1216. 
Is  ManwdofMaL  Med.  (1853)  p.  639. 
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^present  it,— that  is,  so  far  as  my  researches  have  gone,  and  I  have  taken 
di  pains  in  investigatins  the  subject. 

Lgam, — are  there  any  isuuids  in  the  Bed  Sea  extensively  wooded,  as  Fetiver's 
ount  would  lead  us  to  suppose  ?  On  this  point,  the  minute  iniformation  ih 
Sailing  Directions^  is  entirely  of  a  negative  character. 
Hstrusting  my  own  judgment  in  such  a  question,  I  applied  to  John  Walker, 
[^  Greographer  to  the  Hon.  East  India  Company,  and  to  the  Rev.  Charles 
!iter,  author  of  the  Historical  Geography  of  Arabia^  gentlemen  whose  ac- 
lintance  with  sources  of  information  on  such  matters,  might,  I  thought, 
gest  some  explanation  of  Fetiver^s  statement :  but  neither  of  them  has  been 
D  to  throw  any  light  upon  it. 

LHhough  I  am  unable  to  find  a  Cdbross  in  the  Bed  Sea,  I  must  state  that 
lerbelot  in  his  Bibliothhque  Orientate  gives  Cobros^  as  a  S3monvm  of  Cyprus : 
I  also,  that  Fliny  mentions  an  island  of  Cohoris  or  Covoris^  which  has  been 
itified  as  one  of  the  Sohar  Isles,  near  Burka,  a  town  situated  on  the  East 
It  of  Arabia,  near  the  entrance  to  the  Fersian  Gulf.*  The  position  of  either 
tliese  islands  is,  of  course,  perfectly  irreconcilable  with  that  of  Fetiver*s 
moss. 

t  is  somewhat  surprismg  that  of  the  many  authors  that  have  Quoted  Fetiver's 
ount  of  Liquid  Storax,  none  appears  to  have  been  struck  with  the  fact  that 
dxmt  is  not  said  to  be  conveyed  from  *'  Cobross  '*  to  Europe,  but  that  it  is 
rought  to  Judda  and  so  to  Mocha,^'' — that  is  to  say,  it  is  carried  to  a  spot  some 
K>  miles  south  of  Suez. 

lo  much  for  the  fallacies  in  Fetiver's  account  of  "  The  manner  of  making 
rax  LiquidaJ*^  In  a  future  part  of  this  notice,  I  will  endeavour  to  show  what 
Mi  of  troth  it  contains. 

rba  next  statement  on  which  I  propose  to  offer  some  remarks,  is  that  of 
.  X.  Landerer  of  Athens,  as  contained  in  a  communication  published  in 
ehner's  Repertorium  for  1839.f 
Qua  communication,  I  translate  thus : 

The  Storax  plant,  Stjfrax  officinalis  is  found  in  various  parts  of  continental 
Greece^  as  well  as  in  some  of  the  islands  of  the  Archipelago.  There  however, 
it  forms  but  a  small  shrub  and  does  not  possess  the  agreeable  odour  ascribed  to 
it  by  botanists.  The  bark  of  the  plant  occurring  in  Greece,  has  not  the  slightest 
odour,  which  probably  is  due  to  neglect  in  cultivation.  On  the  contrary,  such 
is  not  the  case  with  the  plant  as  found  in  the  Turkish  islands  of  Bhodes  and 
Cos,  and  especially  with  it  as  cultivated  by  the  people  of  Cos.  (a) 

As  I  obtained  some  time  since  in  Syra  from  a  merchant  coming  from  Bhodes 
some  information  on  the  subject,  I  will  make  it  public,  not  doubting  that,  though 
but  little,  it  will  be  acceptable. 

The  Storax  plant  is  called  in  Cos  and  Bhodes  ffwx"^?^  {buchitri).  At  its 
flowering  season,  it  fills  the  air  with  the  most  agreeable  vanilla-like  perfume. 
At  the  period  for  the  collection  of  the  bark  and  younger  twigs,  which  are  em- 
pkyed  for  the  preparation  of  Buchuri'-jagy  1.  e.  Styrax-oil  (oil  being  called  in 
TBndsh,  jo^),  permission  is  obtained  from  the  Pasha  residing  at  Bhodes,  a  small 
•Bm  being  paid  for  it.  Those  who  are  provided  with  the  permission  to  collect, 
BOW  make  with  small  knives  longitudinal  incisions  and  peel  off  from  the  stem 
thie  fresh  pieces  of  bark  in  the  form  of  little  narrow  ribbons.  Owing  to  their 
adhesive  juice  they  easily  stick  together  [backen  aie  ieicht  ztuammen^ ;  from  them 
are  formed  masses  of  one  oke  weight  (=  2lbs.),  which  are  reserved  for  the  pre- 
paration oHjag,  or  are  immediately  purchased  by  Bhodian  merchants  and  sent 
to  Bhodes. 

The  preparation  of  Buchuri-jag  is  effected  by  merely  pressing  the  before- 
mentioned  masses  in  presses  somewhat  warmed,  called  Styrakia,  and  not  by 

Fonter's  Historical  Geography  of  Arabia,  Lond.  1844    Vol.  u.  p.  230. 
'  Einige  Worie  Hber  die  Gtvrinnung  des  Storax  Umidus  vom  Prof,  and  Leibspotheto  ^> 
^^mr'mAJiheatBuohnei^sIUp,Jiird.Pharm,    Bd.  18.  s,  859-862. 
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boilinfit.  The  jag  obtained  by  gentle  pressnre  if  of  an  iiiicfea.>iu  oonaistcMe^  a 
l%ht  grey  colour,  and  diffiises  a  very  agreeable  vanilla*like  odkNff •  Hiia  ii  Uib 
only  sort  that  is  exported;  but  in  Cos  and  Rhodes,  it  is  alao  Uied  in  thejre- 
paration  of  a  yery  odorlferoiis  mass  made  by  the  addition  of  findy-powdend 
Ollbannm  and  formed  into  cakes  of  the  size  of  a  fist,  which  are  called  Stgnkk, 
The  preparation  of  these  masses  belongs  exdosirely  to  the  coiiYeiitoid  cfaru, 
who  distinguish  tiieir  mannfiKture  with  the  conrent  seaL 

By  repeated  warming  and  stronger  pressmre,  an  almost  Uack  BmekanjatjB 
obtained,  which  is  used  by  the  inhabitants  themselTes  for  the  moit  hBm$ 
ointments  ai^  medidnes. 

The  bark  remaining  after  the  expression  of  the  jag  is  bound  together  mk 
oonyeyed  partly  to  Constantinople  and  partly  to  ^rra  and  thore  used  Iv 
fumigation. 

With  regard  to  the  decootion  of  the  bark  and  the  adnlteiatioii  of  8ip» 
iNilsam  with  tui^ntine,  the  Bhodian  merchant  assured  me  that  th^wodd 
not  know  how  to  go  about  it;  and  that  the  adulteration  with  turpentine,  MUgb^ 
in  case  of  detection,  inrolve  even  the  punishment  of  death. 

rNote  a.]  The  Storax  trees  appear  at  that  place  to  be  of  important  tahM^ 
And  are  giren  to  the  young  women  as  dowry,  in  the  same  nuumer  as  In  Oreeoe^ 
the  bride  is  presented  with  so  many  Olive-trees. 

That  Dr.  Landere)?  has  been  greatly  deceived  by  his  informant  frilli  I  thisk, 
be  very  evident  from  the  subjoined  testimonies : 

1.  Niven  Eer  Esq.,  who  was  for  several  years  British  Conaul  at  BhodeS) 
informed  me  that  he  was  quite  ignorant  of  the  carrying  on  in  that  island  of  tU 
manufacture  described  by  Dr.  Landerer. 

1.  Sidney  H.  Maltass  Esq.  of  Smyrna  in  a  letter  to  me  imdv  date  7 
October,  1853,  speaking  of  Liquid  Storax^  says  '*  Cos  and  Bhodes  predoee  none.*' 

3.  Lieutenant  Robert  Campbell  R.K.,  H.B.M.  Consul  at  RhodeSi  writes  tm 
Bhodes  under  date  16  December,  1855,  that  Mr.  Landerer  in  attributing  tefti 
islands  Cos  and  Rhodes  the  production  of  Storas,  has  oonmiitted  an  ^gngioai 
error,  as  they  have  never  produced  it. 

Moreover,  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Maltass  proves,  as  I  shall  shortly  show,  tkat 
Siyraa  officinale  is  not  the  tree  yidding  lAg^  Storax. 

There  are  other  exceptional  points  in  Dr.  Landerer's  account,  ^^diich  t  nill  fir 
the  present  pass  over,  remarking  only  that  tiie  statement  that  liabililT  to  tk 
punishment  of  death  is  incurred  m  the  case  of  a  person  being  detected  aaalivii- 
ing  Storax  with  turpentine,  is  characterized  by  Lieut.  Campbell  as  '^  a  mn  in- 
vention.'* 

Previous  to  detailing  the  informadon  which  I  have  Collected  m  to  the  >(^^ 
of  preparing  Liquid  Storax^  it  will  be  well  briefly  to  review  the  Tarions  opMHU 
which  have  been  held  as  to  its  origin. 

1.  Many  of  the  older  filters  on  Materia  Medica  consider  it  an  artifieHlooiB- 
pcmnd ;  Dale  in  particular,  asserts,  that  what  was  fotmd  in  the  London  shops  in 
his  tame  (1693])  was  altogether  fhctitious.* 

fi.  Those  writers  who  adopt  Dr.  Landerer's  statement,  regard  Liquid  Stmt 
as  tiie  produce  of  Styrax  officinale  Linn. 

3.  By  man^  authors,  Ziquid  Storax  is  referred  to  LiqiadamlHir  f^frwejfif 
Linn.,  a  tree  found  in  the  southern  part  of  the  United  States,  in  Mezioe^  9m  in 
other  parts  of  Central  Ammca.  ^ 

However  capable  that  tree  may  be  of  producing  an  aaaUwons  resiny  it  ii  w 
ascertained  that  the  Liquid  Storax  used  in  England,  is  aU  imported  taaAe 
Levant ;  and  there  are  sufficient  reasons  to  conclude  that  such  is  also  the  ctfj 
with  that  used  on  the  continent  and  that  it  is  oertainly  not  t^  piodnee  oi 
America.  I  thenefore  dismiss  the  supposition  that  the  Liqmid  Stontx  of  oo^ 
merce  is  of  transatlantic  origin. 

^  "  Vemm  quod  in  officinis  Bostris  ]pro  iS^yraoe  liqaido  venditnr  omniBs  fiMttitIa  m  9^Jf 
certior  £»ctas  sum  k  pharmacopolis  yariis  L^dinensiDus." — Pharmacoloffia,  Lond.  1698,  p^  «*' 
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By  some  aiaihon,  JUquid  Storttxhas  been  ooajectared  to  be  the  produce  of 
fkmbar  t^tmgkma  Bliuue. 

lis  tree  k  a  natiye  of  the  islands  of  the  Indian  Archipelago  and  of  Burmah, 
m  the  inhahitanta  occasionallj  extract  from  it  an  odoriferoos  semi-fluid 
i;  but  the  product  is  not  abundant,  nor  does  it  resemble  the  Liquid  Storax 
mameree;  there  is  not  morearer,  the  slightest  evidence  of  it  reaching 
0^  in  anj  quantity. 

t  ]s  however^  a  curious  ^atst  that  the  name  by  which  this  tree  is  at  tiie 
Ml  day  known  to  the  MaUys»  is  Basmnaia^  a  word  yery  dose  to  Fetrrar's 
%.Moika.    To  this  I  shall  revert  in  a  future  page. 

,  Xmdiaimbar  wimiak  Miller,  is  regarded  by  Guiboort,  Lindley,  the  anthonr 
i»  IVeiich  Codexy  and  some  others,  as  the  source  of  Liquid  Si^rax,  an 
iatk  vhidi  I  shall  be  able  to  show  to  be  correct. 

{To  be  contkmed,) 
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BT  W^.  r.  BANXBIX,  V.D.,  T.1»,B., 

Hcmoraiy  Mtmber  of  the  Phannaeeatical  Society. 

{Continued  from  page  373.) 

n.  South  Guinsa  Copjj^. 
loi  Copals  ofSouthem'AfriGa  afford  several  characteristic  features  which  serve 
iftH^^h  them  from  those  above  described.  They  appear  only  to  have  been 
lapBsred  at  the  commencement  of  the  present  centurv.  They  usually  occur 
nrgar  and  flatter  masses,  with  a  less  nodulated  or  globular  superfiaes,  and 
km  eompact  and  solid  than  the  northern  varieties.  Owing  to  their  brittle- 
i  Aey  break  with  a  dear,  vitreous-like  fracture,  and  display  a  beautiful  smooth^ 
dmd  surface,  of  creat  purity  and  transparency.  Their  variations  in  color 
more  numerous  than  those  from  northern  Guinea.  They  apparently  depend 
he  nature  of  their  exterior  crust,  since,  upon  its  removid,  tney  exhibit  more 
mm  their  primitive  whiteness.  These  exudations  are  thrown  out  not  only 
itifte  bark,  but  the  roots  of  trees  also,  if  the  reports  of  negro  traders  can  be 
ifeed ;  for  to  the  eastward  of  Ambriz  and  Musula,  in  the  districts  where  their 
loratioos  -are  carried  on,  no  copalliferous  trees  exist,  the  resin  being  dug 
of  the  ground.  They  also  assert,  that  during  their  labors  they  sometimes 
imth  vestiges  of  roots  deeply  embedded  in  the  soil,  from  which  they  detach 
exeretion..  Other  species  are,  however,  taken  from  living  plants.  Old  and 
&dly  decayed  trees  yield  the  largest  supply.  The  season  most  favourable 
te  collection  of  these  resins,  is  shortly  after  the  termination  of  the  rains, 
s  ^oap  comprises  three  sub-divirions,  viz.:— 

•  JSonga, — These  copids  include  several  varieties  known  in  commerce.    They 
ganeralijr  procured  from  the  coast  between  Cape  Lopez  and  Musula,  from 
lated  regions  beyond  Loango,  Ambrizette,  Ambriz,  &c.    Considerable  ex- 
Uidons  occur  from  these  locaaties.    Prince's  and  St.  Thomas  Islands  derive 
c  limited  supply   from  the  shores  of  the  adjacent  continent,  which  the 
nial  merdiants  re-ship  for  Lisbon.    The  quality  is  not  so  good  as  in  those  of 
le  northern  growth.    In  Ambriz  two  kinds  are  recognized  by  the  country 
ion,  based  partly  on  distinctions  of  form  and  color.     According  to  ^^ 
Vtkms  of  the  natives*  botii  are  excavated  from  the  soil  on  hilly  t^^\agoda^ 
it  days'  ioumey  to  the  north-east  inland.    Their  vernacular  Appellation  i» 
igyoto,.  by  the  Portuguese  residents   they  are    indisr^niiQ^lgly  termed 
wma,  Copal    The  country  traders  bring  them  to  t^^  European  factories  m 
8  made  from  the  pahn  leaf,  each  contf^ining  from  twenty  to  tlnrty^-fivfr 
nds.     They  receive  in  exchange  cotton  fabrics,  beads,  hardware,  powder^ 
y  at.  the  rate  of  4d.  or  64.  per  lb.    In  1^45-40,  not  less  than  40,000  lbs.  were 
orted  from  Amjm  m^  Muaulsi  alone^    The  fint  kind  is  ftnmd  in  somewhae 
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round,  smooth,  or  large  ansular  aud  broken  spheroidal  fragm^its,  of  a  pale 
yellow  or  orange  hue,  with  the  exterior  slightly  coated  and  corrupted  by  imill 
granulations.  Upon  clearing  away  the  crust,  the  resin  becomes  smgularly  desr 
and  translucent,  and  of  a  white  color,  hence  the  designation  of  white  oopal 
bestowed  on  it  by  the  American  traders. 

The  second  or  red  copal  also  plentiful  in  Angola,  is  produced  in  broken,  flat, 
and  angular  or  irregularly  conchoidal  fragments,  of  a  fine  red  within,  and  ex* 
temally  variegated  by  an  admixture  of  orange  and  ruby  colors.  Th^  enter 
surface  is  selaom  granulated,  but  in  lieu  thereof,  is  enveloped  by  a  rough 
scabrous  incrustation  having  a  crystalline  aspect,  resulting  from  a  coajmictiim  of 
various  minute  asperities  and  projections.  It  is  frequently  mixed  wiui  the  pre* 
ceding  sort,  and  may  possibly  be  an  exudation  from  another  portion  of  the  suae 
tree,  but  modified  by  local  agencies.  Though  deemed  infenor  to  the  oopals  of 
Sierra  Leone,  they  are,  nevertheless,  highly  appreciated  in  Europe  and  Amwrin^ 
And  fetch  from  958,  to  110^.  per  cwt. 

b.  Angola. — This  subdivision  contains  but  few  varieties ;  the  most  oommoa 
are  the  red  Kongo  copal,  a  yellow-coated  sort,  and  another  termed  red  AaimL 
According  to  Portuguese  authorities,  these  valuable  excretions  were  only  dis- 
covered m  1807,  prmcipally  in  the  district  of  Fungo-andonso,  situated  a  few 
miles  north  of  the  Cuanza,  and  about  eight  or  nine  days*  travel  from  St.  Fanl  de 
Loando.  By  the  Ambundas,  or  negroes  of  Angola,  tiiey  are  designated  iftdv- 
kotOi  and  the  trees  which  produce  them  MontongS*  The  Portuguese  merchants 
At  St.  Paul  de  Loando  purchase  large  quantities,  at  from  400  to  800  rets  per 
Arroba.  From  the  date  of  their  discovenr  (in  1807),  to  1830,  the  segregate 
4imount  obtained  did  not  exceed  165  arrobas,  or  5,280  lbs.  In  1825,  only  26 
arrobas,  valued  at  26  milreas,  were  shipped  to  Lisbon.  In  1830-31-32  thetoiil 
exported  was  4,329  @,  valued  at  8,658  milreas,  which  exportation  had  inereasedL 
for  1844  alone,  to  8,600  @.  From  the  Portuguese  dependencies  on  the  coast,  not 
less  than  24,342  @,  or  nearly  six  quintals,  were  transmitted  to  Portugal  in  1845, 
independently  of  the  quantity  taken  by  the  English  and  American  vessels.  The 
supply,  since  that  period,  has  been  progressively  increasing.* 

The  red  Angola  copal,  erroneously  termed  *'  red  gum  AnxmS^*  is  vended  in 
somewhat  small  spheroidal,  or  globular  fragments  about  the  size  of  a  pigeon^ 
^ggf  fti^d  covered  with  a  smooth  or  peculiarfy  granulated  and  warty  coat  The 
color  varies  from  a  deep  orange  to  a  rich  ruby,  which  however,  partly  disip- 
pears  when  the  crust  is  removed.  These  distinctive  characters  are  of  nore 
uniform  appearance  than  others ;  hence  their  recognition  among  varions  al&d 
resins  becomes  easy.  Their  mercantile  value  is  less  than  the  Kongo  copslsi  the 
price  ranging  from  85«.  to  95«.  per  cwt.  in  the  English  markets. 

•<;.  Btngu^, — Our  knowledge  concerning  these  copals  is  very  limited.  Hiej 
^re  chiefly  referable  to  the  class  known  as  *'  coated  copals^*^  and  evidently  i{- 
jproximate  in  several  points  to  those  of  the  Slave  Coast.  The  difficulty  of  theff 
purification,  with  the  diminution  of  substance,  and  great  waste  which  necessanlf 
ensues  from  the  process,  renders  them  of  less  importance  in  a  commerdsl  point 
of  view.  They  are  found  in  irregular,  flat  or  flaky  and  spheroidal  femfaa^ 
studded  by  diversely-shaped  elevations,  and  enclosed  by  a  chklk-Hke  exsiocsifid 
crust,  readily  reduced  into  powder  by  friction.  Within,  the  color  dianges  ftm 
^n  opaque  white  to  a  pale  lemon  or  greenish  yellow,  the  latter  of  which  nsasBf 
predominates.  They  are  conveyed  from  the  interior  by  the  natives  for  a  cob- 
fiiderabi  J  <iistance,  are  more  exdusively  exported  bjr  the  Portuguese  merciisBti 
Ad  Lisbon,  an\j  ^^^  therefore  sometimes  named  Lisbon  copals  in  the  Eii|^ 
markets.  Another  /'ource  of  supply  is  by  their  ^rect  exj^ ortation  in  EnpiA 
vessels  from  the  coast,  \^)^^  renders  them  more  accessible  to  pnrchssen* 
Their  price  fluctuates  from  20*.  to  110«.  per  cwt. 

»  Ensoioa  adbrt  a  Statittica  das  Posses^Su  Portuffuegof  na  Afrka  Oocidmtali  *c,  f 
J.  Jose  de  Lima,  lifro  iii,  ch.  ir.|  page  72, 77,  *c. 
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m.  Guinea  Anim^'s. 

The  Gainea  Anime's,  or  false  copals  as  they  are  freq^uentlj  termed^  seem  to  be 
almost  unknown.  They  are  few  in  number,  and  have  hitherto  been  mostly  limited 
to  South- West  Africa.  The  Hymencea  CourbarU  Lin.,  or  some  nearly  related 
species,  however,  abounds  in  the  Gambia,  but  the  resin  does  not  appear  to  be 
collected  for  any  mercantile  use.  Several  varieties  can  occasionally  be  met  with 
among  the  samples  of  Kongo  and  Angola  copals,  but  are  not  easily  detected*  In 
Ambnz,  these  products  have  long  been  identmed  from  other  resinous  excretions  by 
the  appellation  of**  Tree  gum;"**  and  the  European  traders,  in  accordance  with 
instructions  received  from  the  home  houses,  refused  purchasing  any  quantity.  This 
restriction  to  a  certain  extent,  became  requisite  on  account  oftheir  low  value  and 
difficulty  of  sale,  when  other  and  superior  resins  could  be  purchased.  N^otwith- 
standing  their  inferiority,  they  are  still  occasionally  retailed  in  England  under  the 
name  of  Lisbon  copals.  The  native  vendors,  fully  cognizant  of  their  prohibition, 
tnr  to  effect  their  sale  by  mixing  them,  in  small  quantities,  with  the  true  copals, 
which  stratagem  when  discovered,  was  summarily  punished  by  a  confiscation  of  the 
adulterated  stock.  They  are  doubtless,  procured  from  some  species  of  Hymenisa, 
judging  from  the  conjugate  leaves  and  broken  legumes,  sometimes  found  in  the 
bitfs. 

Chemical  authorities  mention  two  modes  by  which  Anime's  can  be  distinguished 
from  true  copals. 

1.  Anim^^s  sofren  in  the  mouth,  are  not  so  brittle  between  the  teeth,  and  do 
not  afford  that  peculiar  grittiness  common  to  ordinary  copals.  This  statement 
however,  is  only  correct  to  a  certain  extent,  since  copals  of  recent  formation  are 
quite  as  soft  as  Animus,  and  in  other  respects  can  barely  be  distinguished  from 
them  bv  these  tests. 

2.  The  second,  and  by  far  the  most  efficient  means  of  determining  their  true 
natore,  is  by  the  difference  of  solubility  in  various  alcoholic  fluids.  European 
reddents  in  the  Kongo  countries  usually  had  recourse  to  the  following  process  to 
ascertain  the  distinction  and  quality : — a  small  piece  of  the  resin  was  placed 
in  a  glass  tube  (about  four  inches  in  length),  half  filled  with  spirits  of  turpen- 
tine. Heat  was  gradually  applied,  until  the  liquid  boiled  for  several  minutes. 
li  the  substance  consisted  of  Anim^,  it  was  nearly,  if  not  wholly  dissolved ; 
whereas,  if  copal,  onlj^  a  partial  solution  ensued.  The  superior  class  of  copals 
were  evidently  very  slightly  acted  on,  and  the  recent  whitish  exudations  still  less 
so  by  this,  and  other  alcoholic  menstrua.  As  an  ordinary  rule,  it  was  considered 
that  the  quality  of  the  copal  was  augmented  in  value,  in  proportion  to  its 
resistance  to  solubility.  Their  limited  solution  has  been  attributed  to  the  exist- 
ence of  a  greater  proportion  of  that  gelatiniform  resin  alluded  to  by  Chemists 
in  their  analysis  of  these  substances. 

Two  or  three  varieties  of  Anim^  may  be  observed  in  the  countries  previously 
enumerated,  all  probably  exudations  from  the  same  tree,  or  some  closely  allied 
species*  fVom  long  practical  experience,  traders  can  readily  detect  their 
admixture  with  copab  by  the  eye  solely,  partly  from  their  peculiarity  of  color 
and  partly  from  other  physical  aspects.  Their  external  surfaces  are  cleaner,  more 
smooth,  and  less  coated  by  adventitious  deposits.  They  assume  in  form  more  of  a 
globular  or  nodulated  character  with  a  trifling  degree  of  roughness,  and  have  a 
jMder  hue  than  the  conjunctive  corals.  Thev  are  produced  (1)  in  moderate- 
mxed  globular  or  spheroidal  concretions  of  pale  lemon  color ;  (2)  in  small  semi- 
<^paque  oblong  and  nodulated  fragments  of  a  milkv  whiteness;  (3)  in  clear 
yeUow  nodules  or  conglomerated  tears,  which  resemble  much  the  Akkrah  copal. 

*  The  title  of  AmmS  was  probably  derived  from  some  vemaciilar  appellation  of  African 
erifln,  under  which  it  was  sold  to  the  earlier  Portngnese  voyagers.  Gomara,  in  bis  Cronica  de 
iaNueva  Etpana,  published  in  1553,  observes  that  the  Mexicans  were  (like  the  Ambriz  people) 
^karlv  aware  of  the  distinctive  characters  peculiar  to  their  copals,  since  they  denominated  the 
lurd  kind  XohchoopaUi,  and  the  soft  Copaloahui^ 
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This  last  is  the  variety  which  is  so  frequeptly  sold  in  the  English  markets  as 
Lbbon  copal.  The  whole,  I  have  found  by  experiment,  xsan  be  dissolved. in  tur- 
peniane  and  other  alcoholic  fluids.  Although  theipe  is  ev^  reason  to  beDave 
•that  they  «re  the  product  of  of  some  species  ofHym&uea^  it  is.  a  subject  for  doubt 
whether  any  of  the  ordinary  Airican.coptals  can  be  traced  to  .the  flame  .source. 


I  ■«  ■  '■» ■ 


.ON  WILD  SENNA. 

BT   3>B.    CASJCi  (KABTIUS. 

At  the  meeting  of  Apothecaries 'held  at  Munich,  Dr.  Walz  exhibited,!  vader 
the  name  of  Wild  Senna^  some  leaves  which  had  come  into  his  poaaosoion,  and 
with  which  none  of  those  present  was  ac|^uainted.*  At  the  meetu^  of -Nutteal- 
ists  at  Vienna,  these  leaves  were  also  exhibited  by  Dr.  Wabs.  «s  PoUa  CMtm, 
More  recently!  have  received  the  Au^t  number  of 'the  Neues  Jahrtmh  flkr 
FTiarmacie^  in  which,  at  page  87,  a  notice  on  the  subject  occurs  from  -the  pen- of 
the  same  savant.  His  examination  into  the  origin  of  these  leaves  'led  to  .no 
definitive  conclusion.  The  supposition  that  Coriarta  myrtifoUa  nught  afford  thtn, 
was .  disproved  by  a  comparison  with  that  plant  as  growing  in  the  BotMueil 
Garden  at  Heidelberg, — ^although  some  of  their  ph3rsicfd  characters,  sudias  mmU 
and  taste,  seemed  to  favour  such  an  opinion.  The  question  was  not  that  ef 
the  adulteration  of  Senna  with  broken  Coriaria  leaves,  as  noticed  by  PeMhier,f 
but  of  a  substance  which  of  late  is  brought  as  Wild  /Senna  from  Fnoce  to 
Grermany  for  3  secret  technical  purpose,  tanningy  a^  it  is  supposed,  aaid  wfcioh  bj 
chance  might  give  rise  to  errors  and  adulteration. 

About  this  tmie  my  father,  Dr.  Theodor  W.  C.  Martins,  obtained  a  small  laaiple 
of  this  Wild  Senna,  which  was  designated  Folia  Colutem,     The  eoriaoeons, 
smooth,  dull-green  leaves  have  a  peculiar  aromatic  smell,  reminding  one  of  fr«h 
Willow  Bark,  and  an  astringent,  very  bitter- taste ;  tiiey  are  mixed  with  matme 
and  immature  flowering  heads,  and  with  pieces  of  stick.    !&roken  aconnhsib, 
single  leaves  of  Pistaeia  Lentiscus  L.  and  ot  Rosmarinus  Hitpanicus  L.^  oeear«lso 
as  admixtures.    The  leaves  of  this  Wild  Senna  vary  in  size  and  form.  "Hie 
smallest  are  but  a  few  lines  long,  and  «t  broadest  but  2  lines ;  the  middlMsid 
are  about  6  lines  long  and  from  3  to  4  broad;  thelargest sridom exoetftllO 
lines  in  length  by  4  Imes  in  breadth.    The  leaves  are  entire;  aoaie  obaftle- 
lanceolate,  some  lanceolate,  and  some  lanceolate-cuneate,  narrowed  at  Ike 
petiole,  and  terminated  with  a  point  or  mucro.    This  mucrOf  a  continiiation  of  tte 
mid-rib,  is  most  evident  in  the  lanceolate  leaves — ^least  so,  and  apparently  joAen 
wanting,  in  the  oval  leaves.    Together -with  these  three  forms,  there  often  otte 
trident-pointed  leavQS  6  to  8  lines  long,  and  2^  to  4  lines  broad.    The  epidttws 
is  firm  and  thick ;  the  mid-rib  visible  on  both  sides  (more  clearly  <hi  the  nake)t 
and  evidently  protracted  into  a  point;  the  lateral  veins  are  three  in  m'^'" 
and  indistinct^     On  the  surface  viewed  -with  «  lens  ^rameroiu  -white 
{Spaltoffnungen),  which  KosteletzWt  and  others  appear  to  have  taken  for 

are  perceptible.    The  phvUaries  of  ^'flower-head  aredelies^  aoorious, 

ovate,  standing  around  the  grey,  h$iry  e^yx ;  the  stalk  is  'tt^ffolar  and  b^mM 
and  without  axillary  glands.  This  description  applies  exac^  to  Che  Umfm-i 
GlohtUaria  Alvpum  Lion.,  whose  en^loyment  lor  ^be  adnHeratioii  -of  4Sitfi 
Leaves,  improbable  as  it  appears,  luii3  yet  frequency  oocurrod,  as  has'beeft«tlili^ 
by  my  father  inhis  Phartnacognosie^p,  161. 

Globularia  Alypum  'Linn..(0l9M(iire  Turpi^  Somktie,  ^!\irpil\  ^ftme^  9^0 
ofProvence^ oalled  by  the  Spanish  Segulada,  and  by  thje  Gre^acff StnteM) 
belongs  to  the  Linnean  class  Tetrandria,  order  Monogyrtia^  and  ^le  Mtofv 
family  Globularia  of  De  CandoUe.  It  occurs  in  the  region  of  tiie  Mediiefranfltf 
as  a  perennial  shrub  tof -frtym  1  to  2  feet  in  height.    A$t&r  «  mmifgammk  ^  * 
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botanioal  ftpecimea  in  the  herbarium  of  Professor  Scbsitzlein,  my  honoured 
tetor,  who  on  this  oooaston  aasbted  me  with  his  MBxiel  kindness,  I  found  thit  the 
smaller  of  -the  leaves  which  I  have  described,  were  attached  to  the  stalks  and 
^ort  tw^  of  the  lo?rer  part  <^  the  shrub,  while  the  tridentate  larger  leaves  are 
those  of  the  flowering  shoots. 

The  Olohularia  was  known  in  the  middle  ages  as  a  purgative,  and  was,  9s 
€r€dger  states,  introduced  into  medicine  under  the  idea  of  it  being  the  "^AXtm-oi^ 
of  Dioscorides,  a  plwoit  wiiose  .fruit  wa3  anciently  used  as  a  purgative.  Lob^, 
Patoohmnp,  and  Bauhin  regarded  the  Gldbularia  as^  so  violent  a  remedy,  tba;t 
iJiey  iormed  it  FrtUex  terrwUis,  Glu^ius  figures  it.  in  his  Historia  under  ^ 
iMuoe  HippogloMum  Valeaiinum,  and  states  besides,  that  in  Spain  it  is  called 
O&roniUa  de  Frayles,  i.  e.  Conmula  Jrairum  sive  monachorum.  Olusius,  Garidel, 
and  especnally  later  writers,  as  'Nissole  (1712)  and  Bamel  (1784)  have  endea- 
voured io  ^ove  its  harmlessness  as  a  simple  purgative,  and  Ramel  has  even 
lauded  it  as  a  febrifuse :  nevertheless,  both  De  CandoUe  and  Gilibert  (1806) 
pronounce  it  a  violent  drastic.  Loiseleur-Deslonffchamps,  however,  after  a  tibial 
of  tiie  leaves  upon  twenty -four  patients,  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  remedy 
was  a  mild  evacuant,  preferable  even  to  Senna,  since  it  had  not  the  repulsive 
iooell  and.taste  of  that  drug;  it  acted  less  violently,  and  less  frequently  occasioned 
gripiq^.     The  doses  given  were  from  48  to  100  grains  in  decoction. 

!ui-Se  JDialiannaire  Unwersel  de  Matihre  Medhale  of  M^rat  and  Pe  Lens,* 
ConndUa  Emenu  L.  is  given  as  the  origin  of  Sme  Sauvage,  as  well  as  of  the 
]eav«8  known  as  Sene  Bdictrd,  or  Faux  SagueHOudier,  That  the  leaves  which 
I  received  were  neither  those  of  CoroniUa  nor  of  Colittea,  it  is  needless 
fiiriher  to  insist  upon.  'It  shows,  however,  that  there  are  two  kinds  of  SenS 
Sauvaae^  or  WUd  Senna,  viz.,  the  leaves  of  CoroniUa  Emerus  L.,  known  in  France, 
and  tnose  of  Glohularia  Alypum,  occurring  in  Grermany.  Whether  our  cUrug, 
which  there  is  reason  to  think  maybe  from  the  same  source  as  that  of  Dr.  Ws&i 
18  reslly  identical  with  his,  will  soon  be  determined. 

A,pnemical  examinntion,  I  repet  to  say,  could  be  but  very  superficially 
performed*  owing  -to  my  time  being  previously  engaged  with  other  ohemicail 
jreflearohee.  The  brown  decoction, :howeyer,  had  a  strong  acid  reaction,. and  not 
disagreeable  odour  of  Willow  Bark,  and  an  intensely  bitter  quinine-like  taste. 
Solntioa  of  baoryta  and  acetate  of  lead  precipitated  a  yellowish  colouring  matter, 
whieh  appeared  of  the  same  nature  as  that  found  in  Rhubarb  and  in  Bhamnus 
Franmda.  The  decoction  also  contained  gallic  and  tannic  acids,  besides  some 
indiderent  extractive  matter. 

It  wss  remai^kable,  that  after  two  extractions  with  water,  the  leaves  became 
oom^lletely^  bladk*  In  conclusion,  J  may  express  the  hope  that  Dr.  Walz  may, 
hj  ft. chemical  analysis  and  the  isolation' of  the  crystaluzable  bitter  substance 
which  .he  hAs  diseoveredi  succeed  in  completing  our  acquaintance  with  thisso- 

osUimL  WUd  Senna. 
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AMYLENE; 

'Dr.^spw,  in apaper  -read  before  the  Medical  Society  of  London, on  the  lOth  of 
tanwry,  «nd  since  publjblhed  in  the  BUdkxd'T^ies  and  Gazette j  has  directed  atten- 
'tton'to  ainylene  as  an  anesthetic  a|rent,  and  numerous  trials  of  this  substance  for 
•podntiiog  insensiblUty  are  now  being  made.  In  the  paper  alluded  to  Dr.  Snow 
^W^fly  ^traces-the'histbry  of  the  introduction  of  ansratheiics.  He  gives  the  following 
silotaAiefi^rom'Sirfiumx^iey 'Davy's  JRegearches  concerning  Nitrous  Oxide,  published 
m  -ibe  4r8t  year  of  ^his  centuiy :  ^  As  nitrous  oxide  in  its  extensive  operation 
^eems  cap^e  of  destroying  physii^  pain,  it  may  probably  be  used  With  advantage 
diriqgHinfgical  opcanations  m  which  vio  great  sffusion  of  btood  takes  ^hice:"  Abovt 
"CBrty  yenrs  itffeer  ttie  ^bUcaticm  of  this  sentence  nitrous  oxide  was  used  with 
dosWu  sueosss  by  IMr.  AVeiUs,  a  dentist,  of  'fiartfor^,  Connecticut,  in  some  cases  p 
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tooth  extraction;  but  its  use  was  speedily  relinquished,  the  e£Eect  being  considered 
uncertain.    In  September,  1846,  Dr.  Morton,  who  had  previously  been  in  partner- 
ship with  Mr.  Wells,  and  had  witnessed  the  trials  with  nitrous  oxide,  administered 
the  vapour  of  sulphuric  ether  with  success  in  a  case  of  tooth  drawing,  and  after- 
wards in  surgical  operations.     This   led  to  the  general  use  of  ether  vapour. 
In   1847    Mr.  Jacob  Bell    substituted   the  substance    known    as    chloric   ether 
for    sulphuric   ether,    and    this,   although    not    sufficiently  active,    was   foond 
to  produce   insensibility.     In    the  autumn  of  1847  Mr.  Waldie,  of  Liverpool, 
being  in  Edinburgh,  explained  to  Dr.  Simpson  that  the  so-called  chloric  ether  was  a 
solution  of  chloroform  in  spirit,  whereupon  the  latter  obtained  some  pure  chlorofonii 
and  administered  it  with  great  success.    Dr.  Snow  states,  "  Ever  since  the  introdne- 
tion  of  chloroform  I  have  been  of  opinion  that  other  agents  would  be  met  wiUi  more 
eligible  for  causing  anesthesia  by  inhalation.    It  seemed  improbable  that  this  ooe^ 
which  happened  to  be  standing  on  the  shelf  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Chemist  for 
another  purpose,  should  be  better  than  all  the  very  numerous  volatile  compoandi 
wMch  organic  chemistry  is  daily  bringing  to  light ;   and  the  continued  use  of 
chloroform  is  probably  due  to  the  circumstance,  that  hardly  any  one  has  made 
anaesthesia  by  inhalation  a  subject  of  constant  and  protracted  investigation.    I  have 
from  time  to  time  made  experiments  on  animals  with  a  variety  of  substances,  and  I 
find  that  the  agents  whidh  might  be  inhaled  for  the  prevention  of  pain,  in  the 
absence  of  others  which  are  more  eUgible,  are  extremely  numerous.    They  include^ 
among  other  things,  carbonic  acid  and  carbonic  oxide  gases,  defiant  gas,  the  vapour 
of  hydrocyanic  acid,  and  cyanogen  gas;  which  last  is  contained,  as  I  found,  in  the 
fumes  of  the  pufi*-ball,  which  Dr.  Bichardson  brought  before  the  notice  of  this 
Society.     The  agents  which  I  have  exhibited    as    anaesthetics    to   the   human 
subject,  in  addition  to  ether  and  chloroform,  have  as  yet  been  but  few.    They 
are  nitric  ether,  Dutch  liquid,  benzin  or  benzole,  a  bichloride  of  carbon,  made  by 
decomposing  chloroform  with  chlorine  gas,  the  monochlorinetted  chloride  of  ethyle^ 
and  amylene,  the  subject  of  this  paper.    Nitric  ether  was  exhibited  also  by  Dr. 
Simpson,  and  Dutch  liquid  by  him  and  Dr.  Nunneley.    These  substances  possess 
no  advantage  over  chloroform,  unless  it  be  in  their  slower  action,  while  in  other 
respects  they  are  scarcely  so  agreeable.    With  regard  to  benzin,  I  discontinued  tiie 
use  of  it  on  account  of  convulsive  tremors  which  it  occasioned  in  a  case  of  ampu- 
tation in  St.  George's  Hospital.    I  found  that  these  tremors  are  a  constant  resolt 
when  its  effects  reach  a  certain  stage.    I  administered  the  chlorinetted  muriatic  ether 
in  twenty  surgical  operations  in  the  summer  of  1851,  chiefly  in  Eling*s  CcUkgi 
Hospital.    Its  sensible  and  physical  properties  and  its  effects,  are  nearly  the  same 
as  those  of  chloroform,  but  I  thought  that  it  might  possess  some  advantage  in  the 
circumstance  that,  being  less  volatile,  while  its  other  properties  are  the  same^  it 
would  be  less  liable  to  cause  accident,  even  if  incautiously  used.    I  was,  howerer, 
prevented  from  using  it  further,  owing  to  the  great  difficulty  of  procuring  it  in  t 
state  of  purity.''    He  further  states  :  "  I  was  not  aware  of  the  existence  of  amykoe 
till  a  few  months  ago,  or  I  should  have  tried  it  sooner ;  for  I  made  inquiry  in  1848 
for  a  substance  named  eupion,  by  Reichenbach,  its  discoverer,  but  was  unable  to 
obtain  it.    Eupion  is  a  carbo-hydrogen,  described  as  having  aU  the  physical  dit- 
racters  which  belong  to  amylene,  though  obtained  in  a  different  way,  and  I  bebere 
it  is  the  same  substance.    Reichenbach  obtained  it  from  coal-tar,  but  other  chemirti 
have  not  been  able  to  make  it." 
Dr.  Snow  describes  sevend  cases  in  which  he  has  administered  amylene,  and  siyi: 
*<  The  relative  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  amylene  may,  as  nearly  as  I  eta 
judge,  be  summed  up  as  follows  :— In  regard  to  its  odour,  it  is  more  olyectionalite 
than  chloroform,  but  much  less  so  than  sulphuric  ether.    The  odour  of  any  volalik 
substance  is,  however,  no  longer  perceived  after  a  patient  begins  to  mhale.  Ib 
respect  to  its  pungency,  it  has  a  great  advantage  over  both  ether  and  chloroAflBy 
being  much  less  pungent  than  either  of  them.    Thus,  whUst  the  patient^  espedaltf 
if  a  female,  often  complfuns  of  a  choking  feeling  and  want  of  brea&,  in  oommenciiV 
to  inhale  chloroform,  and  two  or  three  minutes  are  lost  before  tibe  Tuoor  can  i 
inhaled  in  any  useful  quantity,  she  can  begin  to  ii^ale  the  amylene  of  ML  stieogth 
within  half  a  minute  from  commencing,  and  the  operation  may  generallr  be  bego* 
within  three  Tminutes.    In  the  amount  which  suffices  to  produce  ina^Bwili^,  itii 
intermediate  between  chloroform   and  ether,  chloroform  having  the  advantage* 
Amylene  has  an  advantage,  in  preventing  pain  with  a  less  prmrand  itnpor  thsB 
that  oocflfioiied  by  the  other  agents,  and  in  the  ready  waking  and  xeoofmy  of  1^ 
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patient  it  has  an  advantage  over  chloroform,  and  a  still  greater  advantage  orer 
ether.  Its  probable  safety  I  have  spoken  of;*  and  the  greatest  advantage  of  all,  if 
it  should  continue  to  be  met  with  in  all  cases,  is  the  absence  of  sickness  from  its  use. 
The  almost  entire  absence  of  struggling  and  rigidity  may  also  be  mentioned  as  an 
advantage  of  amylene  over  ether  and  chloroform/' 

Preparation  and  Properties  of  Amylene, — Amylene  was  discovered  and  described  in 
1844  by  M.  Balard,  of  Paris.  It  is  made  by  distilling  fusel  oil,  or  amy  lie  alcohol 
(tiie  oily  liquid  which  is  separated  from  spirit  of  wine  in  the  process  of  rectification), 
with  chloride  of  zinc.  On  adding  the  fusel  oil  to  a  concentrated  solution  of  chloride 
of  zinc  while  they  are  cold,  solution  or  admixture  does  not  take  place,  but  on 
applying  heat  they  mix  and  form  a  homogeneous  liquid,  which  begins  to  distil  at  a 
temperature  of  about  266°  Fah.  On  re-distilling  the  product  thus  obtained,  the 
ebullition  which  commences  at  140°  Fah.,  rises  during  the  process  to  about  570°  Fah. 
The  most  volatile  parts  of  this  distillation  are  to  be  separated,  and  agitated  with 
concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  when  the  amylene  in  a  pure  state  will  rise  to  the 
surface.  It  is  colourless,  very  mobile,  and  has  a  low  specific  gravity  (stated  by  Dr. 
Snow  to  be  0.659  at  56°  Fah.).  Its  boiling  point  is  102°  Fah.,  and  the  density  of  its 
yaponr  is  2.45.  It  has  a  peculiar  and  disagreeable  smell.  Its  composition  is 
represented  by  the  formula  Cio  Hio.  It  is  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether  in  all  pro- 
portions, but  is  very  sparingly  soluble  in  water.  Specimens  prepared  by  different 
manu&ctnrers  have  been  found  to  present  some  difference  in  their  sensible  charac- 
ters, which  probably  arises  from  the  circumstances  that  the  fusel  oil  from  whidi 
it  is  made  is  not  a  definite  body  of  uniform  composition,  and  that  the  amylic  alcohol, 
the^  principal  constituent  of  the  crude  fusel  oil,  is  not  easily  isolated  in  a  state  of 
purity.  Should  it  be  found  that  amylene  cannot  be  always  obtained  in  an  uniform 
state,  this  will  be  a  serious  obstacle  to  its  successful  employment  as  an  anaesthetic 
agent. 
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Production  of  Stearine  and  Oleine. — Mr.  Hills  has  obtained  a  patentffor 
improvements  in  the  production  of  these  substances.  His  method  consists  in  mixing 
the  fat,  heated  to  110°  F.,  with  10  per  cent,  dry  sulphate  of  lime,  chloride  of 
calcium,  or  other  suitable  substance  capable  of  absorbing  water;  then  adding 
5  per  cent,  hydrochloric  or  nitric  acid,  and  stirring  the  whole  together  for  an  hour; 
water  is  then  added,  and  heated,  by  means  of  steam,  to  the  boiling  point,  imtil  the 
acid  is  entirely  separated  from  the  fat,  when  it  is  run  off  and  melted  to  separate 
water,  and  pressed  to  separate  oleine. 

A  stream  of  hydrochloric  acid  gas  or  nitric  acid  vapour  may  be  used  instead  of  the 
liquid  acids  and  sulphate  of  lime  or  chloride  of  calcium. 

Sepmration  of  Fat  from  Soap-Suds,  Abc. — Mr.  Schoeffer  has  obtained  a  patent j: 
for  the  separation  of  fat  from  soap-suds  and  wash  waters,  by  means  of  a  mixture  of 
clay  or  aluminous  earth  and  sulphuric  acid,  heated  to  212°  F. 

Estimation  of  Acids  in  Coloured  Liquids.— To  obviate  the  difficulties 
attending  the  volumetrical  estimation  of  acids  in  coloured  liquids.  Dr.  A.  Miiller§ 
proposes  mixing  with  the  liquid,  before  the  addition  of  the  alkali,  some  chloride  of 
ammonium  solution,  and  making  the  experiment  in  a  flask,  fitted  with  a  funnel  tube, 
through  which  the  alkaline  solution  is  added,  and  a  bent  discharge  tube  containing  a 
dip  of  litmus  paper,  which  indicates  the  point  of  neutralization  by  becoming  blue  in 
consequence  of  the  generation  of  ammonia  from  the  chloride.  The  result  thus 
obtained  is  stated  to  be  sufficiently  accurate  for  ordinary  purposes,  but  if  greater 

•  The  author  states,  "While  I  cannot  venture  to  predict  for  it  the  absolute  safety  which 

under  all  circumstances,  I  confidently  trust  that  it  will  be  per 


to  attend  sulphuric  ether 
fiMtly  safe  with  careful  management, 
t  Speca£k»ition,  No.  654, 1856.  X  Specification,  No.  667, 1856. 

§  PoigtaOmickes  CmUralbkM,  1856,  p.  578. 
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inoitioniaieqiiired,  the  eseoeMof  aUnlinA  wlntknre4lii*ltetD  oanwths'cilMi^ 
tkA  of  tbe  littDn*  1^  tha  deeompotition'af  chloride  (tfammoiiiiim  ia:BB>«qiidlf  dUi 
■atatioat'  nu^  be  MoenNnsd  bj  direot  azpeiliBaitijnd  »  ewiwtiwiih^t  nwtirtiai 
ippUed.. 

ProdnettODafTftrturie»ndClCrle'^eiaB,aK.— 'Ur.Pondftet  ht»  uBWM]!  « 
mtfenflbriiiiproreiiieiits  in  the  production  of  aeie  acids  and  their  dkdbM  nlti. 
Hbr  meUlod  conaiBtS  In  evaporating  in  vaeno.    Hie  sppmratsa^  used  cooiMk  oft 


lesden  veseel  C  placed  witiiin 
s  DBat  iron  case  B  fumisl  pd 
■with  a  man  hole  D  a,  lend  ii 
■worm,  E,  for  the 
(3,  for  admitting  atcam  to  tlie 
1,  and  a  valve,  H  for  dis 
ehai^og  the  contents  of  the  pan 
This  valve  eonaiata  of  a  apiodle 
L,  carrying  the  lead  piece  JC, 
■which  is  covered  ivith  CBOut- 
chouc,  I,  and  a  caoutohooc  disc 

J',  a  nut  and  washer,  3t 

■pindle,  IV,  fitted  with  a  handle 
hj  which  the  valve  is  worked;  O 
ie  a  pipe  lending  from  tho  valve, 
S;  PP  pipes  for  exhausting  the 
air  from  between  the  cast-iron 
■«M»e,  B,  and  the  lead  tcssbIj 


«nd  i<  connected  bj  tl_  , „,,  _ ,     _._ _, ,  .  , 

is  forcntting  aff  communicatiun  between  the  pan,  &c.,  ai^  tbe  candanar,  »ad  JCi* 
the  pipe  leading  to  the  condenser  and  ftir-piunp. 

•  Sp»iiBBi&m,'&a.  WftASW. 
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BMiBMlaworPliaaiiyiotte  Aeid^-^Dr.  Enop*  has  instiiuted  aeries  of  esyeri-* 
ments  on  the  applicability  of  a  method  of  separating  and  estlmatkigiphoBphovie  acid^. 
yr/titA^is!\mnd'Ufoaihm  &Gt»  that  plioqihato  of  ura&iam'and  »nNBenia<[2(UF30B) 
N&UCVPOj^l  ii^  insoliible  in  aoetio  a^  abd  is  alwa^!*  precipitaAed  when  aeetataof 
lunaltim  soratian  19  mixed  with- solmtiMi  oontainiag^  pheephoric  acid,.with  a^con*' 
siderable  amount  of  ammoniacal  salts  and  free  acetic  acid.  The  insoluble  phosphates 
axe  deocNzmosed  by  boiling  with  acetate  of  uranium  in  the  presence  of  ammoniacal 
saus  aad  ftee  acetic  add,  the  phosphoric  add  being  entirdy  couT^rted'iiKo  phoiphacte 
oC  nraiiiiim  and  ammonia,  wmle  we  bases  with  which  it  was  combined  are^ssolTed* 
aaaeetatM.  By  ignition  the  double  salt  is  converted  into  phosphate  of  uranimir 
[2  CTpsQ,,  P65]. 

Spr  the  separation  of  phosphoric  add  from  bases  by  this  method,  the  stibstatlce^ 
wflidi  milst  be  free  from  organic  admixture,  is  dissolved  by  hydh)diloTic  or  nitric 
add,  tiie  aohition  evaporated  to  a  smaU'  bulk,  saturated  with  amrnonilt,  mixed  with' 
a  cbndderable  quantity  of  acetate  of  iammonia,  aiid  acetic  acid  addkl  in  large  excess. 

.Whfln  the  solution  contains  only  alkaUes,  lime,  baryta,  or  magnesia,  it  remains 
dtaCy  tlot  when  iron  or  aluminium  are  present,  there  is  a  predpitate  of  phosphate. 
In  dther  case  the  liquid  is  mixed  with  acetate  of  uranium  solution,  and  boiled  for 
sometime. 

Ilhe  separation  of  tlie  precipitate  is  atttoded  with  some  difficulty;  espedally  in 
pzeflooce  of  acetate  of  potash  and  certain  other  salts;  It  may  be  effect^  best  by 
evapontiag  to  diyness  on  a  steaoi-bathV  then  covering  the  reddtle  with  stMng 
acetic  add,  digesting  for  a  while,  and,  after  adding  water,  heating  nearly  to  the 
bdllBgrpoint.  When  the  solution  contains  a  large  amount  of  iron,  the  phosi^i^iKte  of 
uranium  and  ammonia  is  predpitated  as  a  dense  powder,  which  may  be  separated 
by  filtration  without  any  difficulty  ;  but  it  contains-  some  phosphate*  of  iron,  and 
tfaer«a»0  ddernot  admit  of  the  ^osphertc  aeTd  bdng^estimateddirectlyv 

In  burning  the  filter,  especial  care  must  be  taken  to  guard  against  reduciticfti  of 
the  ooddcr  of  uraniotn  and  phosphoric  add,  and  alter  ignition,  the  predj^tote  should 
be  moistened  with  nitric  acid,  dried,  amd- agatd' heated  to  rednassr  bdbre-  being 
wdghed. 

Preparation  of  Matches.— Frofl  Wagner  recently  had  occasion  to  inqctire  into 
thenr^aration  of  matches^  and  gives  the  following  results  of  his  observations  :f— 

lie  ingredients  used  are  phosphorus,  a  metallic  oxide,  nitre,  and  a  cementing 
substance. 

One  of  the  most  important  points  in  the  preparation  of  the  paste  is  the  proportion 
of  phosphorus.  This  should  not  be  more  than  -^  or  ti^  when  the  phosphorus  is 
melted  in  solution  of  gelatine  after  the  usuai  method. 

A  much  smaller  amount  of  phosphorus  is  sufficient  for  the  preparation  of  a  good 
paste  when  the  mode  of  preparation  is  altered.  A  greater  effect  is  produced  with  a 
given  quantity  of  phosphorus  when  it  isr  very  finely  divided,  on  account  of  its  greater 
iaHanwnability-  in  this-  state.  A-  solution  of  phosphorut  in  bisulphide  of  carbon  leaves 
liie  phesphoms  so  finely  divided  on  evaporation,  that  it-  ignites  by  contact  with  the 
ail*  However,  when -this  findy  divided  phosphorus  is  mixed  with  solution  of 
gelatine^  the^  mass  dees  not  ignite  when  exposed  to  the  air,  although  it  is  very^ 
in&fmmablew 

Apart  fhnn  tlte  greater  expense  of  a  large  amount  of  phosphorus,  it  is  otherwise 
disadvaatageous,  owing  te  the  production  of  a  film  of  phosphoric  add,  whkh  renders 
the  ignition  of  the  wood  or  stearine  more  difficult. 

Psofeetor  Wagnttr  recommends  the  following  mode  of  preparation: — 
8  parts  phosphorus  dissdved  in  bisulphide  of  carbon. 

21    «     gelatine. 

34'   *''    peroxide  of  kadi 

24    «     nitre- 
He  tsoDsiders  that  the  Innoxide  of  manganese  would  be  the  best  adapted  to  the 
peepuiitioB  of  the  paste,  since  it  contains  a  laiger  amount  of  oxygen  than  red  lead  or 
fiitoxide  of  lead^  and  as  the  metalUc  oxide  serves  only  to  maintain  the  combustion 
l^yiddiifg  oxygen. 

lOie  nitre  also  is  supposed  to  be  serviceable  only  as  a  source  of  oxygen,  and  might 

*  Chemisches  CentraJblaU,  1856,  No.  49. 

t  Jahresbericht  uber  die  FortsdnrUte  dei*  iechritekm  Ckemiejur  1866. 
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therefore  be  replaced  by  some  other  nitrate,  for  instancei  nitrate  of  barjrta,  which, 
like  the  potash  salt,  is  anhydrous. 

The  amorphous  phosphorus  does  not  seem  to  be  nearly  so  good  for  the  preparation 
of  matches  as  ordinary  phosphorus,  most  likely  in  consequence  of  the  necessity  for 
the  conyersion  of  amorphous  phosphorus]  into  ordinary  phosphorus  before  ignition 
takes  place. 

Volumetric  Analysis.— Dr.  Mohr*  shows  that  his  method  of  estimating  chloiiDe 
by  means  of  a  silver  solution,  together  with  chromate  of  potash,  is  capaUe  of  Teiy 
genersd  application.  The  substance  to  be  estimated  is  conyerted  into  chloride,  the 
amount  of  chlorine  estimated,  and  that  of  the  substance  sought  calculated  in  the 
usual  way. 

Anmumia  is  estimated  by  mixing  the  solution  with  hydrochloric  acid,  eTaporating 
to  dryness,  and  the  chlorine  in  the  residue  estimated  with  silver  solution. 

Nitrogen  is  estimated  in  a  similar  manner,  after  conversion  into  ammoiiia  by 
means  of  soda  lime. 

Carbonic  add  is  absorbed  in  a  mixture  of  chloride  of  barium  [and  ammonia,  the 
carbonate  of  baryta  collected  upon  a  filter,  washed,  dissolved  in  hydrochloric  add, 
the  solution  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  the  chlorine  estimated. 

Carbonates  and  nitrates  are  converted  into  chlorides,  the  chlorine  estimated,  and 
the  equivalent  of  carbonate  or  nitrate  calculated. 

Salts  of  organic  acids  are  converted  into  carbonates  by  ignition,  then  into  chlorides. 

ChhrateSf  iodates,  bromates,  are  converted  into  chlorides,  iodides,  and  bromides  liy 
ignition. 

The  above  instances  will  show  that  there  are  many  cases  in  which  this  mode  of 
indirect  estimation  may  be  adopted  with  advantage. 

Action  of  the  Oxides  of  Nitrogen  upon  Iodide  of  Potassivm  and  8tarcfc«— 

M.  Bechamp  stalest  that-- 

1.  The  ozonometric  paper  is  not  rendered  blue  by  pure  dilute  nitric  acid,  bat  that 
it  is  coloured  by  acid  containing  nitrous  acid. 

2.  Nitric  acid  and  hydriodic  acid  do  not  react  in  a  cold  solution. 

3.  Iodide  of  potassium  reduces  nitrous  acid  to  nitric  oxide. 

4.  Carbonic  acid  does  not  displace  nitrous  acid  from  nitrite  of  i>otash. 

5.  Nitrous  oxide  and  nitric  oxide  do  not  liberate  iodine  from  iodide  of  potassiiiiD. 
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BY  MK.  COPNEY. 
INTRODUCTORY  REMARKS. 

In  almost  every  age  much  thought  and  observation  have  been  expended  in  tbe 
contemplation  of  those  varied  elements,  the  study  of  which  is  the  olject  d 
meteorology.  There  never  was  a  time,  however,  when  all  that  pertains  to  dimite 
and  weather,  and  their  influence  upon  animal  and  regetable  life,  receiyed  sudi  an 
amount  of  systematic  and  practical  attention  as  at  the  present.  The  term  itsdf- 
meteorology,  is  of  wide  import,  and  requires  some  qualification.  For  the  purpoiei 
here  contemplated,  climatology,  or  climatal-meteorology,  would,  perhaps,  be  moie 
eligible. 

In  the  present  state  of  knowledge,  meteorology  deals  principally  with  the  past; 
we  may  be  cognizant  of  what  the  weather  has  been— facts  have  been  recorded,  but 
our  acquaintance  with  these  has  hitherto  done  but  little  in  enabling  us  to  prog- 
nosticate their  recurrence  with  accuracy  and  certainty.  Those  who  are  in  the  habtt 
of  observing  and  registering  the  state  of  the  atmosphere,  in  accumulating  from  day 
to  day  the  records  of  the  variations  in  its  pressure,  temperature,  &c.,  are  aometimflf 
called  upon,  and  not  imnaturally,  to  afford  information  as  to  what  the  weather  it 
"likely  to  be."  It  must  be  confessed,  that  when  put  to  this  practical  test,  tlis 
knowledge  already  acquired  would  seem  to  be  of  small  value.    We  may  know  the 

*  Annalen  der  Chemie  vnd  Phamacie,  xcix.,  197. 
t  Comptes  JUndus,  T\m^  888. 
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precise  temperature,  &C.,  of  to-day,  but  what  will  it  be  to-morrow  ?  The  barometer, 
may  be  high,  the  sky  dear,  the  air  calm ;  but  before  the  morrow's  bud,  all  may 
chaDge,  and  we  are  thrown  back,  in  part  at  least,  upon  probabilities — ^upon  those 
empirical  indications,  which  have  served  mankind  for  ages  in  their  attempts  to 
"discern  the  face  of  the  sky.'*  It  is  not  intended  to  aver,  however,  that  the 
records  already  accumulated  do  not  admit  of  some  application  for  the  purpose 
referred  to,  but  we  can  scarcely  afford  to  dispense  with  such  otlier  aids  as  may 
present  themselves.  Whether  the  mercurial  column  be  rising  or  falling,  and 
whether  rapidly  or  slowly ;  how  near  the  temperature  to  the  average  of  the 
year  or  the  part  of  the  year ;  whether  the  difference  between  the  dry  and  wet 
bulb  thermometers  be  great  or  small;  in  what  direction  the  wind  may  be  blowing ; — 
are  some  of  the  aids  which  these  observations  supply,  and  by  means  of  wMch, 
taken  conjointly  with  the  aspect  of  the  sky,  or  with  any  of  the  usually  re- 
ceived forerunners  of  the  weather,  it  is  frequently  possible  to  predict,  with  some 
approach  to  the  truUi,  its  probable  condition  on  the  morrow.  The  existence^  even  in 
the  nineteenth  century,  of  such  an  oracle  as  "  Old  Moore,"  is  not  very  surprising, 
when  that  which  is  called  science  gives  an  *'  uncertaiu  sound."  For  the  purposes, 
of  life,  men  require  specific  information,  and  in  its  absence,  they  will  have  recourse 
to  the  calendar  of  the  empiric,  rather  than  be  without  any. 

There  is  required  increased  knowledge,  and  a  more  distinct  acquaintance  with  the 
precise  relationship  and  influence  of  the  various  elements,  which  are  already  known 
to  cause  in  some  way  the  meteorological  phenomena  which  daily  present  themselves. 
'*  The  complicated  nature  of  these  disturbing  causes  increases  the  difficulty  of  giving 
a  full  explanation  of  meteorological  phenomena,  and  likewise  limits  or  wholly 
precludes  the  possibility  of  that  predetermination  of  atmospheric  changes,  which 
would  be  so  important  for  horticulture,  agriculture,  and  navigation,  no  less  than  for 
the  comfort  and  ei^oyment  of  life.  Those  who  place  the  value  of  meteorology  in 
this  problematic  species  of  prediction,  rather  than  in  the  knowledge  of  the  phe- 
nomena themselves,  are  firmly  convinced  that  this  branch  of  science  has  not  made 
any  very  considerable  progress  for  centuries  past.  The  confidence  which  they 
refuse  to  the  physicist  they  yield  to  changes  of  the  moon,  and  to  certain  days 
marked  in  the  calendar  by  the  superstition  of  a  by-gone  age."* 

The  knowledge  which  we  do  possess  of  the  climate  of  our  own  or  of  any  other 
country,  or  of  any  particular  part  of  the  same,  is  derived  from  the  averages  or  means 
of  past  observations — ^words  themselves  expressive  of  at  least  minor  variations;  and, 
in  relation  to  our  health  and  comfort,  it  is  these  variations  which  most  concern  us. 
In  these  islands,  even  the  variations  themselves  are  variable,  as  is  found  when  a 
given  period  is  compared  with  a  corresponding  one,  and  they  constitute  in  fSact 
almost  the  only  persistent  feature  of  our  climate  ; 

^*  For  hot,  cold,  moist,  and  dry,  foar  champions  fierce, 
Strive  here  for  mastery " 

Notwithstanding  the  difficulties  and  obstacles  which  present  themselves,  it  is 
clearly  desirable  to  determine,  as  nearly  as  possible,  the  general  characters  of 
climate,  and  to  endeavour  to  deduce  from  the  facts  which  have  and  may  be  accumu- 
lated, the  laws  by  which  it  is  regulated.  The  more  complete  our  knowledge  of  the 
atmosphere  which  surrounds  us— the  more  distinct  our  acquaintance  with  that 
which  is  natural  and  uncontrollable,  the  more  likely  are  we  to  become  informed  of 
that  which  is  abnormal,  and  entirely  of  our  own  creation. 

There  are  few  branches  of  natural  science  with  which  it  does  not  connect  itself, 
and  the  student  of  nature  will  find  it  difficult  to  avoid  giving  some  attention,  if  not 
to  meteorology  as  a  whole,  to  many  of  the  elements  with  which  it  deals.  CloSel^ 
allied  to,  if  it  do  not  form  a  part  of  astronomy—of  the  utmost  importance  in  navi- 
gation— running  frequently  side  by  side  with  chemistry — intimately  connected  with 
botairr,  showing  itself  in  the  circumscribed  habitats  of  genera  and  species,  and  the 
modifications  which  it  imposes  upon  their  development, — the  modifying  influence  of 
devations  and  depressions  of  the  earth's  surface  and  of  large  tracts  of  water,  together 
with  the  nature  of  the  strata  forming  the  external  crust  of  the  earth,  connect  it  with 
geography  and  geology— and,  as  we  are  constantly  breathing  such  an  atmosphere  as 
may  surround  us,  subject  to  all  its  alternations  of  density  or  lightness,  cold  or  heat, 

*  Humboldt :  Cosmos, 


dr^meMor  huaiidity;  iti=  negative  or'  positive  eiectrteity;  tbe  MteredcpacHltliir  of  one 
of  its*  eLemsat^  in  tlie  ftvm-  of  ozoae,  and  ali'  other-'  ohniges^pBR)dwied:i»it  bf  le« 
k&owb  a«i  I7  oUMsmrtf  oaueeei  it  ir  undovbttdly  vety  deselT' comieoted)  iKlk  cMT 
bodflyheiMi,  diiieaiie,  imd  oomfbr^  a»d  thnr  aesoeidtMP  itself  ^ritli:  physkskgf;- 
pathok)gy,aaid  mediolae';  latstly  (if  may  lie  here  added)^  iiumuuehaethe  piliMd|ilcB 
Ktid'the'COiiBtroetioii  of  ilie-  instiramentsr  emplo9!«d-— the  oompoi^tioir'  of  nie  attn>- 
splnra  and  the-  general  Unreof  gase»-^e  naittte  and  piopertiM  oi  lUMty-UsMadti 
enotrk3it:f->4h«  evapomtion  of  fluids-^tlie  capillary  aotloii'  of  toboteff  tmd-  ellHF 
e«rfaee8-'^^th»  geograpkical  distvibution  of  planter  are  all  tamght  itf  tlHi'  oMauf 
ctcrriODElitm  of  Hie  pharmaoeiitical  studienit  of  the  ^^sent  day,  tbe  attbjaet  W 
singularly  pertinent  to  asid  compatible  urith  tbe  ptimttftts  of  Fhamuu^; 

Il»  is  therc^fore  replete  with  intferest.  But  what  of  itb  practical  appHcatloiw?^  Iir 
may  be  urged  thal^  however  peri^  oor  knowledge  of  meteorologieal  occuniMMeil  w»- 
camiot'  idter  them.  The  answer  is-  an'eiMsy  one.  Havingdetermincfd  tlienpeodilar 
meteordegical  featntes  of  a  distftict,  and  compared  tHem  ^th  its*  encertalned  wmAOaj' 
conditioii,  it  itf  necessary  to  (fistinguish  them  ftom  those  oaiasee  of  dLswaso  ornwr- 
tttHty  wMdi  arise  from  the  violation  or  neglect  of  the  laws  of  healths  Althoagfa  Hitf 
winds^  no  more  than  tile  waves*  will  obey  us,  it  is  our  privilege  aaad^  duty  to  maka 
such  arrangements  in  the  circumstances  of  our  Uves  as  shall  secure  to  tlw  fhtt  the 
benefltsof  a  dimate  mieorrvpted'by  the  miasmata  of  deadly  dementa—tlieieMdt  of 
our  own  mismanagement.  Tbe  terrible  being,  in  whatever  shape  he  maypiWBir 
himself,  who 

«♦  -m,  I  ...  ■■■ ...  .   M  from  bis  horrid  baSp 
l^akes  pestiknoe    ' ■  ^* 

is  undottbtedly  a  creature  of  human  prodtiction,  begot  in  filth  and  matured  by  tbe 
elements  which  arise  firom  it 

*'  What  we  want,"  says  the  Registrar-General,*^  <*must  be  distinctly  imderstood : 
we  want  pure  air  and  pure  water  about  our  dwellings,  and  the  refuse  wfaidL  infectr 
the  air,. and  makes  man  poison  man,  tb  be  restored  directly  to  Hie  soiL*^ 

IllPOiBCANGn  or  PBOFBB.IK8TanMBNTS  AMD  01  iiCOUBATB  BSOieTBATIOK. 

It  is  clearly  of  the  very  first  praotical  impertanoe,  wherever-  auA  by  whomsosrer 
obsarvationr  of  this  kind  axe  made,  that  the  instruments  employed-  should  lie 
tmstwotrthy ;  that  their  readings  should  coincide^  under-  similar  circumstancesi  with 
those  of<  xeeognized  accuracy,  or,  what  is  very  nearly  the  same,  that  their-  di^ 
ferenees,  as  compared  with  the  latter,  be  first  determined  ;  and,  secondly,  that  bH 
observers  should  read  alike.  In  respect  to  the  latter  it  may  be  observed  that  itrhas 
bean  fwrnd  thal^  two  persons  reading  at  the  same  instant,  do  not  alwayaannoiiBtt 
precisely  the  same  figures,  a  difiference  of  one  or  two^tenths  of  a  degree  bom 
sometimes  found  between  them.  The  graduation  of  a  degree  of  the  thermometrical 
scale  into  ten  equal  parts  is,  however,  to  the  practised  eye,  the  result  of  ft 
momentary  inspection;  and  it  is  of  importance  that  it  be  so,  since  the  proximity  of 
the  person  of  the  observer  very  speedily  causes  an  alteration  of  tiie  indioatiod.  B 
is  also  necessary  that  the  time  or  times  at  which  the  observationa  are  madp,  be 
conscientiously  itdhered  to. 

MJLTDAB  AND  VECESBTTY  OF  IHS  OORBBCTIOMS. 

To  determine  the  true  mean  value  of  any  of  the  elements  of  observation,  so  that 
it  shall  represent  the  average  of-  a  day,  week,  or  month,  several  corveotioDS  aze^ 
necessary.  ■  The  first  is  forincKM;  error,  and  applies  both  to  the  barometer  and  the 
thermometer.-  The  amount  of  this  correction  is  supplied  by  the  maker,  wfa» 
furnishes  a  certificate  of  thecomparisoii  of  the  readings  of  the  instrument  with  one 
of  aeknowledged  aeouracy,  and  it  is  necessary  to  appily  it  to  all  readings  whatsoirer. 
ISiereadings  of  these  two  instruments  are  to  be  corrected  also  for  diurnal  rm^  >^ 
aa-  to  produee  a  value  from  one  or  two  daily  observations,  wfaidi  shall  equal  that 
obtained  by  houriy  observations  throughout  the  day.  The  barometer  requires  to  be 
further  corrected  for  capillarity^  the  amount  of  which  varies  with  the  diameter  of  the 
tube,  andis  dependent  also  upon  whether  the  mercury  has  been  b(»led  in  it  or  not; 
and  fos  temp»ature,  so  as  to  bring  the  reading  to  what  it  would  have  been  had  ^ 
temperature  at  the  time  been  exactly  32^0  F. ;  and,  lastly,  for  akUude^  so  as  to  exhibit 
the  true  height  of  the  barometer  at  the  mean  level  of  the  sea. 

*  Quarterly  Beport,  Sept  00, 1866. 
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OEOOBAPHICAL  POSITION  OF  THE  STATION. 

Latitude,  51°  31'  0".24  N.;  Longitude,  0°  10'  19".12  W. 

atrUKBRATION  AND  BKIEF  DBSOSIFTION   OF    THE    IKSTBUMENTS    EMFLGXXD  IN  THE^ 

OBSEEYATIONS. 

1.  A  barometer,  made  by  Barrow,  proyided  with  a  thermometer  to  show  thatem- 
IMratiire  of  the  mercory.    The  diameter  of  the  tube  is  0.32  incdi,  a&d  the^oeneetioa . 
for  ci^illarily  4-  0.013.    Its  index  erroris  +  0.020,  determined  by  Mr.  GlaisMw; 

2.  A  thermometer  indlcatiiigE  the  tempenrture  of  the  air  in  liie  dode:  (dry  bulb' 
tllermometer). 

3.  A  thermometer,  having  its  bulb  wetted,  indicating  the  temperature  of  evapora-  • 
ti«n  (wet  bulb  thermometer), 

4.  A  spirit  thermometer,  within  whidi  is  placed  an  indexj  which  recedes  as  the 
iMnperatare  falls,  but  retains  its  position  as  the  temperature  increases^  indieatiogf 
tife  lowest  temperature  by  night  (minimum  thermometer). 

5.  A  mercurial  thermometei^  the  tube  adjoining  the  bulb  being  bent  so  as  to ' 
pBBYent  tbe  return  of  the  mercurial  column  as  the  temperature  &lls,  indicating- the 
Ukhest  temperature  by  day  in  the  shade  (maximum  thermometer).  These  four 
tfemometers  are  placed  four  feet  above  the  ground  in  the  open  air;  and  are  pro- 
tiibted  from  radiation  and  rain.  The  two  former  are  placed  vertically,  the  two 
hater  luaiaoBtaUy. 

6.  A  mercurial  thermometer,  having  its  bulb  blackened  and  the  tube  bent  like 
tHe  one- in  the  shade,  placed  horizont^y  one  foot  above  the  ground,  indicating  the 
h%hest  temperature  in  the  rays  of  the  sun  (solar  radiation). 

7.  A  spirit  thermometer  provided  with  an  index,  placed  upon  the  ground  or  grass 
ixriicacting  the  lowest  temperature  by  night  at  the  surface  (terrestrial  radiation).     , 

The  whole  of  these  thermometers  were  made  by  Negretti  and  Zambra ;  and 
luMring.  been  tested  by  Mr.  Glalsher  to  determine  their  index  errors,  are  perfectly 
i«fialde. 

8.  GlotsherVrain  gauge,  placed  upon  the  ground. 

9.  A  wind  vane,  fmiished  with  a  dial-plate. 

ID.  Ozone  test-papers  (Moffatt's  and  Schonbein's). 

Times  of  Observation,  9h.  a.m.  and  3h.  p.m.  daily. 

ATMOSFHBEIC  PBESBUBE. 

{RMdmgi  of  JBtarometer  corrected  for  Index  Error,  Capillarity,  and  Diumal  Range,  xmd 

Reduced  to  ike  constant  temperature  of  32<>.0  F.) 
Height  of  the  Cisteru  of  the  Barometer  above  mean  sea  level,  125.10  feet; 


January   

February 

Man^h 

Ifibon 
Reading. 

ffighest 
Blading. 

LoweBt 
Bead&g. 

R«n£)B. 

in. 
29.'517 
«9.948 
30;064* 
29.656 
29.699 ' 
29i928 
29J675 
29.769? 
29.699 
S0X)53 
29.956 
29.697 

in. 
30.597 
30.447 
30.559 
;W.208 
30.078 
30.216 
30.176 
SO.lgS? 
30.211 
30.429 
30.523 
30.509 

in. 
28.892 
t9.6li5 
29.701 
29.091 
29.275 
29.442 
29.255 
29-151? 
28.648 
,    29.307 
29.279 
28.790 

in. 

1.705 

.822 

.858 

i.iir 

.803 

.774 

.921 

.972? 

1.563 

1.122 

1.244 

1.719 

April. 

May 

June 

..  Joly 

August*   

"September  .. 
October. 

"Kbvember; 

Deo^nber. 

1850; 

29.822 

30.597 

28.648 

li949 

*  The  obssmttitnt  for  August  are  more  or  less  imperfect,  in  cociseqiMUce  of  an  unav(»4ab1e 
ctemge  of  observers.  In  the  case  of  the  barometer  they  have  been  retained,  but  many  of  the 
tlwmometrical  readings  have  been  rejected  altogether,  inasmuch  as  their  retention  would  have 
UQounted  to  an  interpolation. 


MSTBOBQLOOICAL  R£POET. 
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The  mean  reading  of  the  barometer  (29.822  in.)  is  inclusive  of  the  elastic  force  of 
aqueous  vapour.  U  the  increase  in  the  height  of  the  mercurial  column,  occasioned 
by  this  element  (ie.,  0.316  in.),  be  subtracted,  the  mean  pressure  of  dry  air  becomes 
29.506  inches.  The  correction  for  altitude  is  4-.141 ;  when  this  is  applied,  the 
mean  pressure  of  dry  air  at  the  level  of  the  sea  becomes  29.647  inches,  or,  with  its 
vapour,  29.963  mches. 

The  highest  reading  during  the  year  occurred  on  the  13th  January =30.597  in. 

The  lowest  on  the  28th  of  September»28.648  in. 

(It  is  remarkable  that  the  highest  reading  (30.513  in.)  in  the  preceding  year, 
occurred  on  the  12th  of  January.) 

The  highest  monthly  mean  was  that  of  March  ;  the  lowest,  January. 

(The  same  occurred  in  1854 ;  but  in  1855,  the  highest  was  during  January,  the 
lowest  during  October.) 

The  fluctuations  of  Uie  barometer  were  the  most  remarkable  in  the  months  of 
January  and  December.  Those  of  the  latter  month  are  represented  in  the  diagram 
at  p.  436. 

Comparison  with  the  two  preceding  Years. 


1854 

Mean  Seadlng  of 
Barometer. 

Mean  of  If  ax. 
Beadingi. 

""SS^T   1  ^*-»*»-«- 

in. 
29.885 
29.813 

in. 
30.376 
30.250 

in. 
29.270 
29.238 

in. 
1.883 
1.708 

1855 

Mean  

29.849 
29.822 

30.309 
30.340 

29.254 
29.205 

1.796 
1.949 

1856 

Difference .... 

—0.027 

+0.031 

—0.049 

+0.153 

WEBKLT  TABLE   OF  MEAN  ATMOSPHERIC  PRESSURE. 

(^Readings  corrected  and  reduced.^ 


Week  endbig 

i 

Wedc  ending 

Wedc  ending 

Wedc  ending 

in. 

in. 

in. 

in. 

January  5 

29.737 

April 

5 

29.792 

July       5 

30.063 

Oct. 

4 

29.469 

12 

29.395 

12 

29.309 

12 

29.715 

11 

29.972 

19 

29.807 

19 

29.905 

19 

29.893 

18 

29.983 

26 

29.137 

26 

29.841 

26 

29.784 

25 

30,956 

Feb.        2 

29.825 

May 

3 

29.616 

August  2 

30.021? 

Nov. 

1 

30.204 

9 

29.888 

10 

29.844 

9 

29.907? 

8 

30.285 

16 

29.732 

17 

29.542 

16 

29.654? 

15 

29.710 

23 

29.840 

24 

29.623 

23 

29.574? 

22 

30.067 

March    1 

30.405 

31 

29.745 

30 

29.836 

29 

29.729 

8 

30.313 

June 

r 

29.959 

Sept.      6 

29.900 

Dec. 

6 

29.731 

15 

30.017 

14 

29.886 

13 

29.889 

13 

29.276 

22 

29.870 

21 

29.785 

20 

29.952 

20 

30,155 

29 

29.944 

28 

30.045 

27 

29.307 

27 

29.480 

(  To  he  continued^) 


OBITUARY. 


DB.  ANDREW  URE,  F.B.S.,  &c.  &c., 
Honorary  Member  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society. 

Among  the  scientific  men  who  gave  their  countenance  and  encouragement  to  the 
Pharmaceutical  Society  at  its  establishment  in  1841,  the  name  of  Dr.  Ure  is  grate- 
taXij  remembered.  At  that  time  the  business  of  a  Chemist  and  Druggist  was  only 
xeoogiUzed  as  a  xespectable  trade,  and  the  endeavour  to  invest  it  with  anything 
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like .  a  profeBsional  character  by  the  establishment  of  a  .x^^^iiUr  .J^IbaisiiAcentical 
qualificatloQ,  was  considered  by  most  persons  a  chimerical  projeot.  At  J;hat  critifiiil 
period,  the  sanction  and  presence,  at  the.meetings^  of  men  enjoying  a  hiigh,po0ifewiiJii 
chemistcy  and  the  kindred  sciences,  had  »  very  encooriij^  infimnfio  OH  <1lie 
prospects  of.  the  joew  Society. 

Several  of  the  **  friends  in  need"  who  in  considerable  numbers  tOQ&fiftiiKe  flonuni 
as  its  promoters,  have  passed  away,  and  have  been  [noticed  with  v^acf^  iU'iMir 
Obituary.  We  have  now  to  offer  a  similar  trihnte  to  ,Dr..lTl3^^  to  wEoia  wjeare 
indebted  not  only  for  his  frequent  attendance  at  our  .early  meetwgSt  but  fiir  jnte- 
resting  lectures  delivered  to  the  members,  and  papei;s  which  have  afpegrod  intbe 
Transactions  of  the  Society.  Among  the  contributions  to  whidi  wejsSSKfi^^- 
lowing  may  be  mentioned : 

Tr  1  TT  HOACi  o  fOn  Potato  Sugar.  Analyses  of  Soda  Water  fuid  «thv  AmiM  Wtteo. 
Vol.  IL,  184^-3.  I    iBaa^^jMa  an  P^Ugnews  Aoid. 

*^    in,,  1644.        On  AJJkalimetry,  Aciduneky,  and  ChlMroupMtry. 

"     IV.,  1844-5.     Analysis  of  Guano.    Lecture  on  the  Detection  of  Metallic  Poisons.  Jieotnn 

on  the  Aoalysis  of  Soils. 
"       v.,  1845-6.     On  the  Failure  of  the  Potato  Crop.    On  the  Potato  Disease. 
"     VI.,  1846.         On  Paratonneres,  or  Thunder  Rods.    On  Vegetable  Wax. 

r  On  Acetic  Afiid.    On  the  Ebullition  Aloo^olineter.    The  Mannfadme  of 
"  VIL,  1847.     <     Gas.    On  the  Petroleum  of  Perfyahiw.    On  the  Vinegars  of  Coimneroe 

(,     and  their  Analyses. 

{Analysis  of  the  Mineral  Spring^  of  Tenbory.  On  the  Deacidificata  of 
Wmes.  On  Naphtha.  On  Naphtha  aad  its  uses.  OlMarTati«ii8  on 
Jennings^s  Saocharometer. 

Dr.  Ure  was  born  in  Glasgow,  in  1778,  and  was  a  student  in  the'uniY«ntt^  of  that 
city.  He  subsequently  studied  in  Edinburgh,  and  took  his  degree  of  Jloctor  of 
Medicine  in  Glasgow,  in  1801,  having  preyionsly  taken  thfit  of  Master  of  Arts. 
In  1804  ^  was  appointed  Andersonian  Professor  of  Chemistry  axul  ^PJiysics,  in 
Glasgow,  where  he  also  delivered  regular  courses  of  lectures  on  Materia  MecQci 
In  1809,  when  the  G4a8gow  Observatory  was  about  to  be  estal^shed,  he  came  to 
London,  being  commissioned  to  m^ke  the  sdenti^c  arrangements,  and  he  thns  he- 
came  acquainted  with  the  leading  Chemists  and  philosophers  of  that  period.  He 
resided  for  several  years  at  the  Glasgow  Observatory.  Jn  1818  a  paper  by  him  wu 
,read  before  the  Royal  Society,  which  was  published  in  the  Transactions  fortlut 
year:  *'  New  experimental  researches  on  some  of  the  leading  doctrines  of  catorie. 
partieolarly  on  the  relation  between  the  elasticity,  tempemture,  and.latait.hoKtttf 
different  vapours,  and  on  thermometric  admeasurement  and  capacity."  liie  god* 
elusions  of  this  paper  were  adopted  by  Mr.  Ivory,  Mr*  Daniell,  and  othv  philoflo- 
phers,  as  the  bases  of  their  meteorological  decries.  A  paper  '^  On  Sulphuric  Add, 
and  the  law  of  progression  followed  in  its  densities  at  difiteent  descoeaof  dilntitfi' 
in  the  Journal  of  the.Boyal  Institution,  1817,  was  remarkable  as  aneocample  of  the 
useful  application  of  logarithms  to  chemistry.  A  physico-geomctrical  -papa  on 
Mean  Specific  Gravity  appeared  in  the  Journal  the  same  year,  and  in^the  nert  year 
Eaqt^ments  to  determine  the  constitution  of  liquid  nitric  acid,  and  the  law  af  fio- 
gression  of  its  density  at  various  d^rrees  of  dilution.  Dr.  Ure?«  -tables  of  the« 
acids  have  been  since  generally  adopted  by  Chemists.  In  a  paper  on  Saline  Ciystallixi" 
tion,  the  iielation  of  voltaic  electricity  to  that  phenomenon  was  invwUgafted  for  the 
first  time.  A  paper  in  the  Philosophical  TnanMctums,  May,  18£2,  **  On  the  UW* 
mate  Analysis  of  Vegetable  and  Animal  Substances,"  contains  some  of  the  earliest 
accurate  researches  in  organic  chemistry.  In.a  paper  on  Muriatic  Acid  and  Chk>- 
rine,  in  the  Edinburgh  Philosophioal  Transactions  ioT  1818,  Dr.  Ure  described  the  eodi- 
omftter  whi^  beans  his  name.  Tbeseaate  but  a  fsw  itf ^emibjects  in  ervrr  depirt- 
ment  of  chemical  research,  treated  in  a  succession  of  papers  that  appeared  m  the 
various  scientific  journals.  Among  these  were  valuable  Reports  of  foreign  sdence, 
containing  methodical  digests  of  foreign  discovery,  including  comments  and  com- 
parisons with  British  Mienoe.  -In  1821  the  "Dictionary  of  Chemistry^  was  iW 
published,  of  which  ^nany  editions  have  since  appeared.  'In  1824  he  published  t 
translation  of  "  Jlerthollet  on  Dyeing . and  jaieachmg,"  in  t—  nirtaTn  Toliiiin  jnd 
in  ia29  a^new  aystem  of  Geology.  .In  1830,  Dr..Uie  mme.to  iw^n^eMiiUmaaL^d 
u^^^SS!^'^^  ^®^'  chemist  to  .the  JBoard af  Cwstoow.    In  1886  dv  mAH^ 
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tare  9i  Gfe^t  BrUiia^oaipftred  with  that  of  otto  CoimtnciB.''  Mr.  Wim.»m  F^ir- 
baim,  of  |(Iaoicl>e8ter,.haa9tAted  that  amy  perscm  might  easily  ma^  all  the  machines 
required  ioit  the  cotton. manufaetures  hy  the  penual  of  Dr.  Ure'«  hook,-^'^  sufficvaitt 
proof  of  the  fulaeBs  and  accosacy  of  the  descriptions  itod  Ulustnations. 

Thfd  J)ict»nmnf  of  Arts,  Manufactures,  and  ikines  was^rst  published  in  1837«  with 
a  fii^tement  two  yeacs  later;  the  whole  hayii^  been . repeatedly. reyised  to  include 
the  most  recent  discovmes  Mi)i,  indentions,  apd  great^  enlai^  in  the  latest  editian 
of  1963.  This  is  a  boo):  of  yast  research,  and  the  yariety  of  subjects  embraced  in  it 
maybe  estimated  "from  the  fact,  that  on  the  J'rench  translation .  it  was  thought 
adyisable  to  employ  twenty-six  eolhbortUeurs,  all  regarded  as  adepts  on  tSeir 
special  jsujbjects.  "Dv*  Ure  .thus  honourably  occ^ined  a  position  in  acientifb  wark 
analogous  to  the  literary  feat  of  Dr.  Johnson,  who,  single-handed,  produced  lus 
Eng£h.J^»ti(mary^  the  oonatezpart  of  whieh  waa  the  .unitad  laboiaxs  of  the  Erench 
Academy. 

For  the  .last  thkty  years.  Dr.  Ure  ims  in  the  habit  of , performing  most  ofihis 
analyses  by  means  of  standard  solutions  of  the  different  re-agents,  npon  which  system 
hisr  mcthod^af  Alfcalimetry  isr  based. 

The  most  remarkable  characteristic  in  Dr.  IJire  was  his.inde&tigable  industiy  and 
his  enthusiasm  in  the  laborions  researehes  of  his  profeasion.  He  was.also  distin- 
guifbed!&r:the  originaUty  of  his  adaptation  of  the  principles  of  jcienoe  to  many 
eommMcial  pwsuits,  and  .was  frequently  consulted  hy  saamUisctureis  in  .the  .arraxjge- 
meotof  Idi^  Jkpparatus  and  the  coastaruction  of  their. Victorias;  whidi a^yocation* 
while  It  eaahled.him  to  make  his  seientific  experience  practically  useful,  tended  also 
to  enlarge  his  stock  of  knowledge,  and  afforded  materials; Cor  hiSfioelebcated  J>«c- 
titmmj^  ^Ihe  Ar(t  amd  Munufactmm. 

During  the  last  three  or  four  years  of  his  life.  Dr.  Ure  was  obliged,  on.  account  of 
the«tfi*e  of  his  heaiLth,  to  retire  from  the  more  actiye  profession^  emrti<His  in  which 
be  iMtd  l»r  many  yieans  been  engaged ;  but,  while  his  bodi\y  infirmity  gradually  in- 
cruised,  his  mental  faculties  retained  tii^  actiyity,  and,  untU,within  a  few  da^  of 
his  decease,  he  was  occupied  with  h4S  oh^nieal  pursnits,  and  in  corresp(»idenee  wth 
those  n^  were  desirous  of  obtaining  his  {nofeasional  adyioe. 

Dr.  Ure  died  on  the  2nd  of  January,  1857,  after  a  few  days'  illness,  at.the  age  pf 
s«?eDty'<eight ;  £and<  his  fwoeral  took  plaoe  on  the  9 th>  at.  Highgate  Cemetery. 
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TO  OOREESPCMDENTS. 

the  illness  of  the   secretary  QF  the  PHARMAOSUnOAL  SOCIKTT. 

The  serious  illness  of  the  Secretary  haying  obliged  him  rather  suddenly  to  relin- 
quish his  duties,  with  yery  little  prospect  of  his  being  able  to  resume  them,  the 
Oom^oiideiBce.of  the  Society ihaa  unayoidably  been Uirown  into  some  temporaiy 
coHfuainn-  i^  CA9e  any  Meml^rs  or  Associates  should  haye  to  complain  that  their 
letters  haye  not  been  punctually  answered,  or  that  the  answers  were  incomplete,  we 
hope  .the  unfortunate  circumstance  aboye  mentioned  will  be  reoeiyed  as  a  sufficient 
ei^aDatioD.  From  the  experience  of  'Mr.  Smiih  in  theaffiuss  of  the  Society,  with 
snaa.af  whichino  pearson  was  so  cosiyersant  .as  .himself,  his  remoyal  from  the  ofiGI/ee 
he  has  filled  for  so  many. years  will,  of  necessity,  occasion  some  inconyenience  until 
the  needftil  arrangements  haye  been  made  for  supplying  his  place.    In  the  mean 
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time,  it  is  requested  that  post-office  orders  forwarded  to  the  home  of  the  Sodety  be 
made  payable  to  Mr.  W.  L.  Bird  (the  Vice-President),  who  will  take  charge  of  the 
financial  department  until  the  regular  appointment  of  a  Secretary.  Mr.  Thomas 
Hawksby  is  appointed  to  the  office  of  Secretary  and  Registrar  pro  tenu 

i?.  H,  A. — Purification  of  Essential  OU  of  Bitter  Almonds,  Vol.  xiii.,  pp.  277  and  597. 

A,  B,  (Durham).— (1.)  Pharmacopceia  Londinensis  is  one  of  the  books.---(2.)  Fownes's 
Manual  of  Chemistry^  Boyle's  Materia  Medica,  and  Balfour's  Botany, 

W.  H,  (Longton). — (1.)  Yes. — (2.)  Home  and  Thomthwaite,  Newgate  Street. 

Q,  H.  /?.  (Wellmgborough).— Taylor  On  Poisons,    12*.  6d,    Churchill. 

T,  L,  (Derby).— The  question  is  too  obvious  to  require  an  answer. 

N,  T,  (Sunderland).— (1.)  Lindley's  Introduction  to  J5otony.— (2.)  The  Natural 
System  oi^y  is  necessary. 

J.  R.  T,  (Thirsk).— Areca  nuts  are  astringent,  containing  a  large  proportion  of 
tannin.    We  never  heard  of  their  use  as  an  anthelmintic. 

A  Registered  Apprentice  (Narbeth). — (I.)  No.— (2.)  Lindley's  School  Botany  wmM 
answer  the  purpose. 

inquirer  (Ilkeston).— Boyle's  Manual  of  Materia  Medico,  Balfour's  Manual  of  Botaiuf, 

G,  (Preston). — ^Bieasley's  Formulary,    Price  6*.    Published  by  ChurchiU. 

CapiUator. — We  do  not  know  the  preparation  alluded  to. 

C,  C,  (Norwich).— (1.)  In  the  mixture  alluded  to,  the  gum  should  be  made  into  a 
mucilage,  and  the  turpentine  added  very  graduaUy;  and,  when  well  mixed,  the 
syrup,  and  finally  the  remainder  of  the  water. — (2.)  In  making  decoction  of  barl^ 
ti^e  quantity  lost  by  evaporation  is  not  ordered  to  be  made  up  by  the  additioQ  of 
more  water.— (3.)  Lindley's  Elements  of  Botany,    12«. 

D,  (Walton).— Apply  by  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  the  College  of  Smgeon^^ 
Lincoln's  Inn  Fields. 

Juvenis  (Bradford). — Ivory  balls  may  be  stained  red  by  imbuing  them  first  with 
the  tin  mordant  (solution  of  nitromuriate  of  tin),  and  then  plunging  them  in  a  bath 
of  Brazil  wood,  cochineal,  or  a  mixture  of  the  two. 

W,  L,  (Dundee).— We  are  unable  to  give  the  information. 

J,  H.-^li  the  citrates  are  well  made  before  being  mixed,  no  difficulty  ought  to  be 
experienced. 

Sigma  (Leamington).— There  wiU  be  an  article  on  the  subject  in  next  month's  JoarnaL 

Effects  of  Sulphur  in  Gas. — ^In  reference  to  the  controversy  on  this  subject,  we 
have  been  requested  to  insert  the  following  quotation  from  the  French  e£tion  of 
Berzelius's  Traits  de  Chimie :  —  "  Sulfate  cuivrique— cristaux  bleu  saphir  ibnc^ 
contenant  5  atomes,  on  36  pour  cent  d'eau.  *  *  A+40  degr^  et  au-defl8iii,ii 
perd  pen  ^  peu  2  atomes  d'eau,  devient  blanc,  et  se  r^uit  en  poudre  au  moindre 
contact."  Those  of  our  readers  who  are  interested  in  the  subject  will  discover  the 
application  of  this  quotation,  which  has  already  been  imperfectly  given. 

We  have  received  letters— From  Mr.  Walker,  on  PharmaceuticiU  Les^lation;  Ife 
Duncan  and  *' Anglo-Saxon,"  on  the  Education  and  Labours  of  Apprentices;  Ife 
Lowe,  on  the  Sale  of  Poisons ;  T.  S.  D.,  on  Protracted  Labour  and  Study.  We  n- 
gret  that  our  space  admits  of  only  this  acknowledgment  at  present.  lUie  salijects 
will  not  be  forgotten. 

A  sample  of  genuine  wholesome  bread  from  Mr.  Stevens  has  been  received,  and 
eaten. 


Errata.— Page  373,  line  23  from  top,/>r  Filloea  suaveolius,  rwkf  FillsBasnavaoIaiSH— ^Page^ 
for  GniboartJa  GopallifersB,  read  Guibourtia  Copallifera;  bottom  line,  for  bractex.  rwd  fantd» 
— In  the  Council  of  the  College  of  Dentists^ge  390,^  John  Gray  and  John  Imrie,  who  di* 
cllned  to  serve,  read  W.  L.  Canton  and  Mr.  Hunt. 


Instructions  from  Members  and  Associates,  respecting  the  transmission  of 
the  Journal,  to  Mr.  Smith,  Secretary,  17,  Bloomsbury  Square,  before  the 
20th  of  the  month. 

Advertisements  (not  later  than  the  23rd)  to  Mr.  Churchill,  New  Bur- 
lington Street.      Other  communications  to  the  Editor,  15,  Langham  Plecei 
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THfi  MEDICAL  BILL  FOR  1857. 

'  Sbtb&aii  meetings  of  the  Delegates  of  the  Medical  Corporations  of  London, 
Edinburgh,  and  Dublin,  have  ^en  place  at  the  College  of  Physicians  of 
London,  for  the  purpose  of  arriving  at  a  decision  as  to  the  general  principles 
of  a  Medical  Bill  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  parties.  The  result  is  about  to  be 
brought  forward  in  the  House  of  Commons,  with  a  better  prospect  of  success 
than  any  measure  recently  proposed  on  this  subject.  During  the  preliminary 
deliberations,  a  difficulty  arose  in  some  of  the  details,  chiefly  in  reference  to 
the  mode  in  which  the  rights  and  privileges  of  some  of  the  existing  Cor- 
porations were  to  be  protected  under  the  new  arrangement.  These  obstacles 
jbaye,  we  beHeve,  been  surmounted,  and  a  general  concurrence  has  taken  place 
with  regard  to  the  more  important  principles  of  the  measure. 

After  redtin^  the  title — namely,  "  The  Medical  Act  of  1857" — and  fixing  the 
date  at  which  it  is  to  take  effect — ^August  1st — certain  Acts  or  parts  of  Acts 
enumerated  in  Schedule  A  are  repealed.  The  4th  section  provides  for  the 
appointment  of  a  ^^  General  Coundu  of  Medical  Education  ana  Begistration  ot 
ike  United  Kingdom,^'  consisting  (sect.  5th)  of  Bepresentatives  of  the  Medical 
Corporations  and  Universities  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  of  persons  whom 
Her  Majesty,  with  the  advice  of  Her  Privy  Council,  may  appoint.  The  precise 
oonstitution  of  this  Council  is  not  finally  settled ;  but  it  is  understood  that  the 
decision  of  these  details  is  referred  to  the  Members  having  charge  of  the  Bill  in 
the  House  of  Commons. 

!!nie  Greneral  Council  is  to  comprise  Branch  Councils  for  England,  Scotland, 
and  Ireland  respectively;  and  the  several  arrangements  for  registration,  exa- 
mination, &c.,  are  to  be  complete  in  each  of  the  three  sections  of  the  United 
Kingdom. 

A  limited  period  of  time  is  to  be  allowed  for  the  registration  of  persons  in 
phictice  prior  to  the  date  of  the  Act,  on  payment  by  each  person  of  a  fee  often 
Hiillings,  one  register  being  provided  for  rhysicians  ana  another  register  for 
Surgeons  and  Apothecaries,  the  forms  of  which  are  defined  in  Schedule  £• 
Pracdtibners  after  the  date  of  the  Act  are  to  pay  a  larger  fee  (from  three  to  six 

Siineas),  and  any  practitioner  on  removing  his  residence  from  one  section  of  the 
nited  Kingdom  to  another,  is  to  have  his  name  transferred  to  the  register  of 
has  present  Icx^ity,  on  pavment  of  a  further  fee  of  ten  shillings.  The  re^sters 
are  to  be  pubUshed  annuallv  in  the  month  of  February,  and  are  to  be  admissible 
as  evidence  of  qualification  m  the  courts  of  law.  A  preliminary  examination  in 
.general  education  is  provijed  for  all  persons  not  having  taken  the  degree  of 
Slaster  of  Arts,  or  obtained  a  qualification  held  to  be  equivalent  to  it,  or 
satisfactory  to  l^e  Branch  Councils :  and  the  medical  Begistrars  shall  require 
proof  that  each  candidate  for  registration  as  a  Physician  has  attained  the  age  of 
twenty-four — as  a  Surgeon,  the  age  of  twenty -one,  and  that  all  have  been  duly 
eumined  and  certified  hj  the  respective  colleges  to  which  they  claim  to  belong. 
The  Board  of  Exammers  in  England  is  composed  of  an  equal  number  of 
Examiners  appointed  by  the  Boyal  College  of  Physicians  of  London,  and  the 
Uaster  and  wardens  of  the  Society  of  Apothecaries.  The  Boards  for  Scotland 
and  Ireland  respectively  are  to  be  constituted  in  a  similar  manner  by  the  cor- 
responding corporations  of  these  sections  of  the  United  Kingdom.    The  number 
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and  nature  of  the  eeveral  examinations  are  stated,  and  provision  is  made  for 
securing  uniformity  of  education,  by  equalizing  the  fees,  and  by  giving  the 
General  Council  a  superintendence  over  each  of  the  Boards  of  Examiners  m  the 
three  sections  of  the  United  Kingdom,  with  power  to  suspend  the  privileges  and 
powers  of  the  Examiners  in  case  of  neglect  of  duty  or  inmngement  of  the  pre- 
scribed regulations. 

The  privileges  conferred  by  registration  under  the  Act  m&j  be  briefly  stated 
to  be  the  right  to  assume  or  use  the  name  or  title  imder  which  registration  is 
granted,  the  power  to  grant  medical  or  surmcal  certificates,  and  to  nold  a  cor- 
responding office  in  any  public  institution.  In  the  case  of  persons  registered  as 
Surgeons,  the  power  of  recovering  fees  and  remuneration  for  professional  ser- 
vices is  also  conferred.  After  the  passing  of  the  Act  no  unregistered  persoi 
18  to  be  entitled  to  recover  such  charges  or  remuneration,  to  nold  any  saeh 
office,  or  to  assume  or  use  any  name  or  title,  &c.,  implying  that  he  is  registered 
under  the  Act.  The  penalties  for  infringement  of  the  Act  are  to  be  recoveraUe 
before  any  two  Justices  of  the  Peace  actmg  in  and  for  the  county,  city,  or  plaoe 
in  which  the  offence  has  been  committed.    Penallies  and  other  pumshments  an 

Provided  for  fraudulent    representations,  falsifications  of   the  registers,  ta 
'owers  are  enacted  for  granting  new  charters  to  the  Colleges  of  Fbysiciaiis  of 
England,  Scotiand,  and  Ireland  respectively,  with  some  other  provisions  of  minor 
importance,  which  need  not  be  here  enumerated, 
lie  41st  section  is  as  follows : — 

Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  extend  or  be  constnied  to  extend  to  prejudice  or  in  anj 
way  to  aJSect  the  lawful  occupation,  trade,  or  business  of  Chemists  and  Drngf^stk 

Sect.  42.— Nothing  in  this  Act  contained  shall  interfere  with  the  privileges  oCdnlf 
licensed  Apothecaries  in  Ireland. 

On  reference  to  the  Apothecaries  Act  of  1815  (55  Geo.  III.,  cap.  cxcix.), 
of  which  it  is  proposed  to  repeal  nineteen  sections  enumerated  in  Schedule  ii 
we  observe  that  the  28th  section,  exempting  Chemists  and  Druggists  firom  inter- 
ference by  that  Act,  is  left  in  fiill  force,  while  the  20th  section,  which  is  the  one 
imposing  a  penalty  for  illegally  practising  as  an  Apothecary,  is  among  those  to 
be  repealeo.  The  question  what  is  the  lawful  occupation,  trade,  or  business  of 
Chemist  and  Druggist  remains  where  it  was ;  but  tne  power  to  prosecute  beiag 
no  longer  vested  in  the  Master  and  Wardens  of  the  Society  of  Apothecaries,  tk 
source  of  litigation  hitherto  existing  appears  to  be  removed,  ana  is  replaced  bj 
the  following  section,  which  we  therefore  quote  entire : — 

Every  person  not  registered  imder  this  Act  who  shall  wilfully  and  falsely  preM 
to  be,  or  take  or  use  any  name,  title,  admission,  or  description  implying  that  htm 
registered  under  this  Act,  or  that  he  is  recognized  by  law  as  a  Physician,  or  Sugeoa, 
or  Apothecary,  or  a  Practitioner  in  Medicine,  shall,  on  being  summarily  conridcd 
of  every  such  offence  before  any  two  Justices  of  the  Peace  for  the  county,  ci^,<r 
place  where  the  offence  was  committed,  pay  a  sum  not  exceeding  twenty  poim 
nor  less  tlian  five  pounds,  to  be  recoverable  as  hereinafter  directed. 


We  do  not  observe  any  provision  stating  by  whom,  or  in  whose 
proceedings  are  to  be  taken  under  the  Act, — an  omusion  whidi  is  probdil]r 
accidental,  as  it  is  usual  to  make  some  public  officer  or  body  the  caf  s-jMW  in 
such  cases,  which  is  better  than  leaving  this  responsilMlity  to  be  exercised  by 
common  injformers  or  rival  tradesmen.  Under  any  drconistaBces,  tiie  imtiative 
is  almost  invariably  taken  in  actions  of  this  nature  by  some  interested  TMB^* 
but  a  provision  that  any  such  proceedings  should  be  instituted  by,  or  m  toe 
name  of,  the  Registrar  of  the  section  of  the  kingdom  in  which  the  offisoee  W 
conimitted,  would,  to  some  extent,  be  a  check  upon  malicioafir  or  rexitiov 
litigation. 
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THE  DElfTTAL  PROFESSION 

Last  month  we  briefly  noticed  the  inauoruration  of  the  Odontological  Society) 
and  described  the  general  principles  on  whidi  it  is  founded.  In  another  part  of 
ibis  number  is  a  report  (quoted  from  the  Times)  of  the  inauguration  of  iihe 
College  of  Dentists.  The  statement  that  the  room  was  ''  crowded  by  all  the 
leading  Dentists  of  the  metropolis,"  is  not  strictly  correct.  The  same  remark 
was  made  in  the  reports  of  the  meeting  of  the  other  society,  yet  not  more 
than  three  or  four  members  of  the  profession  attended  both  meetings.  The 
members  of  the  Odontological  Society  were  invited  to  attend  the  inauguration 
<yf  the  College,  but  did  not  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity.  The  two  move- 
ments are  therefore  entirely  distinct  and  isolated ;  and  the  zeal,  energy,  and 
labour  which,  if  concentrated  into  one  channel,  might  have  ensured  the  eaily 
accomplishment  of  the  object  desired,  are  tending  towards  division  and  an- 
tagonism. Mutual  disclaimers  of  hostile  feeling,  and  professions  of  fraternity, 
must  be  taken  for  as  much  as  they  are  worth,  and  no  more :  the  duality  of  the 
profession  b  a  misfortune  which,  like  a  '^  sandcrack'*  in  a  horse^s  hoof,  cannot 
nil  to  cause  lameness,  and  this  lameness  is  likely  to  increase  unless  the  crack  be 
eared.  The  symptoms  of  inflammatory  action  may  for  a  time  escape  observation; 
but,  80  long  as  the  latent  elements  of  disunion  exist,  a  rupture  may  at  any  time 
break  out  on  the  occurrence  of  a  contusion  or  any  other  exciting  cause.  Al- 
though each  section  of  the  profession  may  shut  its  eyes  to  the  existence  of  the 
other,  the  public  watch  the  proceedings  of  both,  and  can  arrive  at  but  one  eoJSr 
elusion,  which  is,  that  the  profession  is  divided  against  itself. 

The  following  paragraph,  in  a  pamphlet  just  published  by  Mr.  Samuel  hee 
Bymer,  one  of  the  Secretaries  of  the  College  of  Dentists,  reduces  the  question 
at  issue  to  a  tangible  form ;  and,  the  gauntlet  being  thrown  down,  it  is  right  to 
weigh  the  respective  merits  of  the  rival  reformers  in  the  balance. 

^  But  it  is  time  to  inquire  how  much  the  profession  may  be  made  to  benefit  by  the 
recent  movement,  and  in  what  way.  There  are  still  many  of  its  members  undecided 
as  to  whether  they  shall  join  the  College  or  the  private  society.  This  is  only 
amongst  those  who  have  not  been  fully  informed  as  to  the  character  of  the  two 
bodies.  An  educational  institution  is  the  acknowledged  desideratum  ;  and,  even 
supposing  that  a  connexion  with  the  College  of  Surgeons  is  desirable,  it  could  not 
be  accomplished  through  the  agency  of  the  Odontological  Society  ;  they  would  have 
to  become  incorporated  with  the  College  of  Dentists,  in  order  to  obtain  the  sanction  of 
«  ecnstitutionally  established  body.  An  ikdependent  existence  is,  however,  demanded 
by  the  profession  ;  and  it  is  in  obedience  to  this  demand  that  the  College  of  Dentists 
ct  England  has  been  established.  It  were  heartily  to  be  wished  that  fruitless 
opposition  should  now  cease,  and  that  all  should  unite  to  hasten  the  time — which 
must  inevitably  arrive — when  the  College  shall  become  a  national  institution,  and 
when  no  man  will  be  recognized  as  a  qualified  dentist  unless  he  has  received  authority 
to  practise  as  such  from  its  faculty. 

"^Die  government  of  the  College  is  in  safe  and  efficient  hands — a  most  important 
point  at  the  outset.  Organisation  is  in  steady  course  of  accomplishment,  a  correct 
system  of  education  will  follow,  and  the  consummation  of  all  will  be  seen*  in  the 
€Sevation  of  the  character  of  the  dental  profession  by  the  authority  granted  to  the 
GoiUege  of  Dentists  of  England  as  an  INCOHFOBATED  BODY." 

This  «  not  an  offidal  document,  but  it  indicates  the  manner  in  which  not  only 
the  Odontological  Societv,  but  also  the  College  of  Surgeons,  is  about  to  be 
eclipsed  by  the  College  of  Dentists  of  England. 

Although  the  Odontological  Society  has  been,  as  we  think,  justly  animadverted 
upon  for  wie  too  exclusive  tendency  of  its  regulations  and  conditions  of  admission, 
it  cannot  be  denied  that  it  comprises  among  its  founders  the  leading  Dentists  of 
the  metropolis,  and  the  number  of  Members  amounts  at  the  present  tmie  to  about 
eighty.     Yet  tins  nucleus  of  a  professional  Society,  with  its  list  of  influential 

2g2      : 
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supporters,  is  disposed  of  and  extinguished  by  the  passingremark  that  the  object 
desired  could  not  be  accomplished  through  its  agency.   The  College  of  Surgeons 
is  dealt  with  in  a  similar  manner;  and  the  College  of  Dentists,  repudiating 
connexion  with  the  medical  profession,  claims  the  distinction  of  enjoying  an 
INDEPENDENT  cxistcnce.    It  aspires  to  be  an  educating  body,  and  has  become 
possessed  of  the  rooms  and  chattels  lately  occupied  by  the  Chemical  Sodety  in 
Cavendish  Square,  where  the  education  required  for  preparing  candidates  for 
the  diploma  of  the  College  will  be  conducted.    The  medical  schools  and  the 
curriculum  of  education  recognized  by  the  College  of  Surgeons  will  be  snperr 
seded,  and  the  education  is  to  be  adapted  to  the  peculiar  requirements  of  the 
Dental  profession.    The  lectures  already  announced  are — ^three  on  Surgery,  by 
a  gentleman  favourably  known  to  candidates  for  examination  at  Apothecaries' 
Hall — (we  abstain  from  using  the  term  '*  grinder"  for  obvious  reasons);  three OE 
Histology,  by  a  gentleman  who  has  written  a  small  work  on  the  subject;  two 
on  Anatomv;  and  one  on  Dental  Mechanics.    It  is  not  improbable  that  these 
courses  of  lectures  will  be  considerably  extended;  and  that,  when  the  College 
has  had  time  to  educate  a  supply  of  Dentists,  a  professor  may  be  found  among 
them  to  occupy  the  chair  of  Dental  Surgery.  It  would,  therefore,  be  premature  to 
pass  judgment  upon  the  curriculum  of  Dental  education  at  present ;  but  we  may 
safely  predicate  that  the  premises  of  the  new  College  do  not  afford  accommo- 
dation for  entering  into  competition  with  the  Medical  Schools ;  and  that,  if  Ihe 
College  is  to  stand  or  fall  according  to  its  efficiency  as  an.  educating  body,  the 
privilege  of  an  independent  existence  will  be  purchased  by  its  members  at  the 
expense  of  professional  status,  and  the  occupation  of  a  Dentist  wUl  be  reduced 
to  a  craft,  instead  of  being  an  integral  part  of  a  profession. 

It  is  not,  however,  in  the  capacity  of  an  educating  body  that  a  Corporation  of 
Dentists  is  wanted.  Every  facility  for  the  professional  portion  of  a  Dentist's 
education  exists  in  the  medical  schools;  and  the  only  &ult  found  with  this 
education  is,  that  it  is  too  complete — that  it  comprises  an  amount  of  medical 
knowledge  not  required  by  the  Dentist.  The  same  objection  applies  equally  to 
the  study  of  mathematics,  classics,  and  other  branches  of  refined  education 
havins  no  direct  relation  to  the  medical  art,  but  usually  cultivated  as  a  lalnd  of 
mental  gymnastics,  to  develop  the  faculties  and  complete  the  education  oft 

fentleman.  The  object  of  ambition  should  be—not  to  discover  the  9?it?iuRtim  of 
nowledge  with  which  it  would  be  possible  to  draw  teeth,  carve  ivory,  and  stamp 
gold,  but  to  fix  on  a  standard  of  general,  professional,  and  special  qualificatioD) 
which  shall  command  the  respect  and  confidence  of  the  pubuc.  This  standard 
being  settled  and  enforced  by  a  prescribed  examination,  the  supply  of  education 
would  keep  pace  with  the  demand  without  the  intervention  of  an  educating 
corporation. 

The  most  important  object  to  be  attained  is  the  union  of  the  dental  profeanon 
into  ONE  BODY,  and  this  body  should,  as  a  matter  of  course,  comprise  the 
leading  Dentists  of  the  metropolis  and  the  provinces,  with  as  lai^  a  number  is 
possible  of  those  who  at  the  present  time  are  recognized  and  practising  tf 
Dentists  throughout  the  kingdom.  It  would  be  a  mistake  to  require  in  tiie  firrt 
instance  that  high  standard  of  professional  ethics  which  at  a  future  time  may  be 
desirable.  This  would  limit  the  Association  to  a  select  drawing-room  coterie;  t 
result  which  the  Odontological  Society  should  guard  against.  TheproleflBOD 
must  be  taken  as  it  is,  with  a  broad  base.  The  beneficial  fnfluence  of  the  Aflsp- 
ciation  would  then  be  secured  by  the  xmited  efforts  of  all  its  memben  is 
promoting  the  desired  reformation.  ^ 
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BOY  DISPENSERS- 

Thb  employment  of  boys  to  dispense  prescriptions  has  given  rise  to  rather 
severe  comments,  in  the  general  tenor  of  which  we  fully  concur,  as  serious 
accidents  have  in  several  recent  instances  been  traced  to  this  source.  But  the 
editorial  remarks  on  this  subject  in  the  Medical  Times  and  Gazette  of  Feb.  14th 
seem  to  require  notice,  as  they  imply  a  sweeping  charge  against  Dispensing 
Chemists  which  is  not  founded  on  lact.  We  are  given  to  understand  (on  the 
authority  of  Punch)  that  it  is  a  usual  practice  in  Chemists^  shops  to  entrust  the 
duties  of  dispensing,  retuling  of  poisons,  and  even  counter-prescribing,  to  boys 
who  have  not  served  an  apprenticeship. 

^In  a  word,**  we  are  told,  "the  prevailing  notion  seems  to  be  that  anybody,  young 
or  old,  gentle  or  simple,  learned  or  ignorant— that  a  boy  who  absolutely  cannot  be 
taught  to  twist  thread,  or  wrap  up  a  pound  of  tea—can  at  any  rate  perform  duties 
upon  the  accuracy  of  which  health  and  life  depend." 

The  writer  proceeds  to  observe  that^ 

*'  The  remedy  is  in  the  hands  of  the  customers  themselves.  Those  who  frequent 
the  shop  of  the  dispensing  druggist  should  keep  a  sharp  look-out  as  to  who  serves; 

and  if  they  see  a  boy  serving,  the  common- sense  rule  is,  Gro  there  no  more 

We  recommend,  further,  the  professional  prescriber  to  take  his  share  in  stopping 
this  absurd  iniquity.  It  is  his  duty  to  let  no  patient  leave  the  consulting -room 
without  warning  him  not  to  obtain  medicines  from  an^  boy-dispensing  factories." 

This  is  rather  a  severe  attack  upon  the  Apothecaries.  Those  Dispensing 
Chemists  who  take  apprentices,  ususuly  have  other  employment  to  occupy  their 
attention  during  the  early  part  of  their  time,  without  requiring  them  to  take  a 
share  in  the  responsibility  of  dispensing  prescriptions.  There  may  occasionally 
be  an  exception,  but  as  a  general  rule  the  Chemist^s  apprentice  is  engaged  for 
two,  three,  or  four  years  in  his  preliminary  training  before  he  is  permitted  to 
dispense  anj  prescriptions,  and  then  he  is  gradually  initiated  into  this  duty 
under  the  mspection  of  his  employer  or  a  competent  Assistant.  With  ti&e 
Apothecary,  however,  the  case  is  dinerent.  The  apprentice  has  little  to  do  in 
the  dispensary  besides  preparing  the  medicines  prescribed  daily  by  his  employer, 
whose  professional  engagements  require  his  frequent  absence  from  home. 
While  the  Apothecary  is  visiting  his  patients,  his  apprentice  is  thrown  upon  his 
own  resources.  He  has  no  instructor  or  qualified  assistant  to  whom  to  apply  in 
case  of  difficulty,  and  his  employer  can  scarcely  be  expected  to  superintend  the 
dispensing  of  ail  the  prescriptions  which  he  writes.  In  fact,  it  would  be  much 
less  trouble  t-o  prepare  the  medicine  himself,  than  to  stand  over  a  boy  to  see 
him  do  it.  If  then  the  apothecary  fulfil  his  duty  to  his  apprentice,  by  allowing 
him  the  opportunity  of  dispensing  medicine — and  this  is  the  customary  duty  of 
Apothecaries^  apprentices — the  patients  are  more  or  less  in  danger  of  the  evils  so 
severely  censured  in  the  Medical  Times.  And  as  it  is  only  by  practice  that 
skill  can  be  acquired,  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  a  youth  who  has  only  one 
practitioner^s  prescriptions  to  dispense,  can  be  as  expert  as  the  Chemist's 
apprentice,  who,  after  having  undergone  the  preliminary  training,  is  ^adually 
imtiated  into  the  art  and  mystery  of  dispensmg  the  prescriptions  written  by 
different  hands. 

Without,  therefore,  wishing  to  make  an  invidious  comparison,  we  may  affirm 
that  the  liabilities  pointed  out  in  reference  to  Chemists'  apprentices  apply  with 
even  greater  force  to  the  establishments  of  Apothecaries,  where  the  apprentice, 
and  in  some  cases  the  errand-boy,  assists  in  the  manipulations  of  the  dispensary. 
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Wednesday^  February  4A,  1857, 

MB.   JACOB  B£LL,   F&ESIDSNT,   IN   THE   CHAIR. 

Tn  following  donations  were  annoanced : — 

Journal  of  Hie  Society  of  Arts,  from  the  Society. 

Journal  of  the  Photographic  Society,  from  the  Society. 

Specimen  of  Wild  Senna,  from  Dr.  Martins. 

Specimen  of  Mezereon  Bark,  from  Mr.  Whipple. 

8i»ecimen  of  Nitrate  of  Oxide  of  Methjl,  from  Mr.  MactArian. 


The  £}llowing  papers  were  read :— 

UOTE  ON  PANNA  OR  RADIX  UNCOMOCOMO,  THE  CORMUS 
OF  ASPIDIUM  ATEAMAJSTICUM,  KUNZE. 

BT  BB.  THEODOB  MABTIUS, 

ProfiBSSor  of  Pharmacj  and  Pharmacoj^osy  in  the  University  of  Erlangen,  Hod.  Maql  of  the 

Pharmaceatical  Society  of  Great  Britain. 

Communicated  by  Mr.  Danid  HcaUntry, 

Dttbing  the  last  few  months  some  attention  has  been  directed  to  a  South 
African  remedy  for  tape-worm,  called  Panna  or  Radix  PannOf  for  which  an 
absurdly  high  price  has  been  ai^ed. 

This  drug  is  identical  with  the  Radix  Uncomocomo,  which  so  long  ago  as  the 
24th  May,  1851,  was  exhibited  by  Mr.  J.  G.  E.  Raabe  at  the  second  sesdon  of 
the  Apothekerverein  of  North  Germany,  assembled  at  ELamburg.  The  first 
printed  account  of  this  famous  remedy  for  tape-worm,  occurs  in  the  An^iv  der 
Pharmacie,  Bd.  117,  p.  91.    There  we  find  as  follows  :— 

M.  Raabe  laid  before  the  meeting  a  fern  root  (as  Radix  Filicis  iitooymiai),  of  I2ie 
ozigiEL  of  which  nothing  was  known  but  that  it  had  been  sent  from  Fort  Natal.  A 
specimen  of  the  powdered  root,  contributed  by  Dr.  Bley,  has  the  aspect  of 
rhubarb  ;  its  taste  is  at  first  sweetish,  afterwards  bitterish  ;  its  odour  is  slight, 
but  resembles  that  of  the  root  of  male-fern. 

From  the  outward  appearance,  the  root  seems  to  be  that  of  a  fern,  perhaps  of 
a  species  of  Polypodium. 
The  supposition  of  the  root  being  that  of  a  fern,  is  correct.  I  had  deroted 
some  attention  at  that  time  to  South  African  Materia  Medica,  and  announced 
subsequently  that  a  root  wbich  had  reached  me  under  the  name  of  Radix 
Uncomocomo  (and  which  was  employed  as  an  approred  remedy  for  tape-worm 
by  the  Zulu-Kaffirs)  was  identical  with  the  root  laid  before  the  assembly  of 
Apothecaries  at  Hamburg  in  1851.* 

Quite  rec^iUy  there  hs^  appeared  from  the  pen  of  my  esteemed  colleague  Dr. 
Berg,  of  Berlin,  some  notes  on  a  microscopic  examination  of  the  Panna^^  from 
which  it  is  not  difficult  to  discover  that  this  root  is  none  other  than  my  before- 
described  Radix  Uncomocomo.  As  I  have  announced  in  my  paper  that  Aspidium 
athamanticwn  Kunze  is  the  source  of  Uncomocomo,  so  I  may  add  that  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  nameless  fern-root  of  Hamburg  received  the  desi^ation  of 
Panna,  Hence  it  is  quite  needless  to  bestow  on  the  plant  affording  f*anna,  as 
has  been  proposed  by  Dr.  A.  Lucanus,  of  Halberstadt,t  the  name  of  Aspidium 
Filix  Panna,  since  it  is  evident  that  the  point  of  botanical  origm  has  been 
already  determined 
For  the  benefit  of  those  who  may  desire  to  procure  this  remedy  at  a  reasonable 


•  Pfalzer  Jahrb.  1852,  Bd.  24,  pp.  232-235. 

t  JDetUschen  Klinik,  No.  46,  15  Nor. 

t  Archvo  der  Pharmacie,  Bd.  138,  Nov.  1856,  p.  173. 
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rate,  I  may  mention  that  Mr.  J.  G.  £.  Baabe,  of  Hambnrg  (Ddchatrane,  No. 
45),  b  in  possesion  of  a  quantity,  and  that  some  London  hoases  haye  likewise  a 
eupply  of  the  drag  obtained  j&om  the  same  source. 

[Note  hy  Mr.  Daniel  Hanbury, — Some  particulars  relative  to  the  drag  whidi 
forms  the  subject  of  the  foregoing  paper,  having  been  communicated  to  me  bj 
my  friend  the  Rev.  H.  Callaway,  SO).,  of  Fietermaritzburg,  Natal,  I  take  this 
opportunity  of  presenting  them  to  the  Society.  I  believe,  however,  that  tiie 
drug  in  question  is  but  little  deserving  the  serious  attention  of  the  Earqpem 
practitioner,  since  equally  efficacious  remedies  of  the  same  class  are  far  more  easily 
within  his  reach.  The  following  is  an  extract  from  Dr.  Callaway's  commimi- 
cation: — 

<*  Before  receiving  your  letter,  I  had  made  myself  acquainted  with  the  ftm  the 
Kafirs  use  as  a  vermifuge,  and  prepared  a  frond  to  be  sent  to  England.  I  have  nnoe 
procured  by  means  of  a  Kafir,  named  IJmbapi,  a  refugee  from  Panda's  tyranny,  three 
roots  with  their  fronds,  which  I  intend  to  send  to  you  entire.  I  have  taken  one 
frond  of  the  large  root  and  dried  it  as  you  requested,  and  shall  mark  it  aocordiugly. 
The  proper  orthography  of  the  fern  is  Inkomankomo,  The  k  is  used  in  Kafir  to  ex- 
press the  A-sound  on  all  occasions.  The  c  is  used  to  express  a  cficA-soond,  made  bj 
placing  the  tip  of  the  tongue  against  the  teeth  and  withdrawing  it,  very  modi  ai 
when  one  expresses  disapprobation  to  a  child. 

"The  Inkomankomo  is  found  in  the  margin  of  holes,  left  by  the  Ant-hear  after 
spoiling  the  Termite  ants,  of  which  large  numbers  are  found  in  the  country.  It  is  a 
handsome  fern;  you  can  scarcely  judge  of  its  natural  [appearance  from  the  dried 
specimeu.  Of  its  powers  as  a  vermifuge,  I  have  had  no  practical  experience,  as  I 
trust  to  Turpentine,  for  which  I  have  frequent  application  from  Kafirs  who  have 
become  acquainted  with  the  efficacy  of  the  white  doctor's  remedy.  This  morning  I 
asked  a  Kafir  who  came  for  medicine  to  expel  tape- worm,  whetiier  he  would  have 
my  medicine  or  Inkomankomo  f  He  turned  up  his  nose  with  great  contempt  and 
BAidf'^Aot  Inkomankomo  I    •    *    •'* 

Dr.  Callaway  adds  that  the  dried  rhizome  of  the  fern  having  been  ground  to 
powder,  is  administered  by  the  Kaffirs,  in  milk  or  milk  and  water,  and  taken 
fasting.    Sometimes  the  mixture  is  allowed  previously  to  ferment. 

Dr.  C.  concludes  his  observations  thus : — 

"  From  what  they  [the  Kafirs]  say  as  to  it  only  expelling  those  worms  tbit 
gripe, — the  uncertainty  of  the  symptoms  on  which  they  rest  their  diagno8is,-HUid 
the  fact  that  tape-worms  are  not  always  seen  after  taking  Inkomankowto,  it  if 
probahle  that  it  is  very  often  given  for  abdominal  pains,  where  there  are  no  wonni." 

It  may  be  as  well  to  state  that  the  fern  in  question,  Aspidium  athanumticiim 
of  Kunze,  is  regarded  by  Mr.  Thomas  Moore  as  more  properly  belonging  to  tke 
genus  Lastrea,  and  accordmgly  named  by  him  Lastrea  athamantica,* — D.  EL] 


Mr.  Allchik  noticed  the  fact  that  the  plant  described  by  Dr.  Martios 
belonged  to  the  same  genus  as  the  male  fern,  which  it  appeared  to  resemble  in 
its  medicinal  effects.  He  thought  it  interesting  that  the  two  substances  should 
have  been  employed  for  the  same  purpose  in  dinerent  parts,  of  the  world. 

ON  THE  DETECTION  OF  STRYCHNINE  IN  CASES  OP 

POISONING. 

BT  DB.  J.  E.  DE  VBT, 

Lecturer  on  Chemistry;  and 

E.  A.  VAN  DEB  BUBO, 

Pharmaceutical  Chemist  of  the  Botterdam  Hospital. 

In  the  month  of  September,  1856,  we  were  required  by  the  Juge  ePInstrw^ 
Hon  to    make  a  chemical  investigation  of  the  contents  of  the  body  of  ft 

•  Hooker's  Joum.  of  Botany,  VoL  V.  (1858),  pp.  226,  311. 
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mfuii9  on  the  .cause  of  whose  death  there  was  some  suspicion  of  poisoning.  The 
man  haying  been  brought  to  the  hospital  m  a  tetanic  state,  we  were  natiiraUr) 
induced  to  try  to  find  strychnine  in  the  contents  of  the  body  j  bat  neither  tbs 
nor  any  other  poison  was  to  be  found,  so  that  the  death  of  this  man  renuuned 
unexplained. 

The  discordant  opinions  of  several  chemists  in  the  famous  trial  of  Palmer,  made 
it  necessary,  for  our  own  persuasion  of  the  truth,  to  institute  a  series  of 
experiments,  to  make  out: — 1st.  The  sensibility  of  the  principal  reagents  on 
strychnine ;  2nd.  The  possibility  of  detecting  strychnine  with  tnese  reagents,  if 
the  strychmne  is  mixed  with  animal  substances ;  drd.  If  strychnine  can  always 
be  found  in  the  corpse  of  an  indiyidual  poisoned  by  it. 

1st.  Sensibility  of  the  principal  reagents  on  strychnine:  Ckromate  of  potash  or 
ferridcyanide  of  potassium  and  concentrated  sidphuric  acid. — By  these  reagents 
Y^fixrv  o^  A  grain  of  strychnine  can  be  detected,  if  one  drop  of  a  solution, 
containing  one  grain  of  strychnine  in  60,000  grains  of  water,  is  evaporated  in  a 
small  porcelain  dish  on  a  water-bath,  and  the  remaining  substance  moistened 
with  the  smallest  possible  quantity  of  pure  concentrated  sulphuric  acid.  By 
introducing  in  this  solution  a  veri/  small  fragment  of  a  crystal  of  bichromate  of 
potash  or  ^rridcyanide  of  potassium,  and  moving  this  fragment  with  a  glass  rod 
m  the  solution,  a  beautiful  dark  purple  colour  is  produced  on  every  ps^  of  the 
surface  of  the  porcelain  that  has  been  in  contact  with  the  acid  solution,  and  the 
fragment  of  one  of  the  two  salts. 

Sin-iodide.  of  potassium^  and  iodide  of  mercury  and  potassium, — By  a  solution  of 
one  of  these  compounds,  Roioo  of  a  grain  of  strychnme  can  be  detected.  These 
rei^ents,  like  the  following,  possess  only  the  ascertained  sensibility,  provided  the 
drop  of  liquid  is  contained  in  a  capillary  test-tube,  in  which  the  bquid,  although 
only  a  drop,  forms  a  small  column,  in  which  the  formation  of  a  precipitate  can 
be  observed  by  comparison  with  a  similar  capillary  tube  filled  with  pure  water, 
and  mixed  with  the  reagent. 

Tannic  add  reveals  aa^og  ^^  ^  grain  of  strychnine. 

Solution  of  chlorine  in  water j  s^^. 

Stdphocyanide  of  potassium^  ^Any* 

Neutral  chrmate  of  potash,  37^5. 

The  precipitate  formed  by  bin-iodide  of  potassium  is  brownish-red,  and  if 
dissolved  in  weak  warm  spirit,  acidulated  by  sulphuric  acid,  beautiful  crystals  are 
formed  of  sulphate  of  iodo-strychnine,  which  polarize  the  light,  as  has  been 
discovered  by  Mr.  Herapath.  The  precipitate  formed  by  iodide  of  mercuiy 
and  potassium,  by  tannic  acid,  and  by  solution  of  chlorine  in  water,  are  white. 
This  last  reagent  must  be  used  in  relative  large  quantity,  and  the  precipitate 
formed  by  it  does  not  appear  immediately. 

The  precipitates  formed  by  sulphocyanide  of  potassium  and  neutral  chromate 
of  potash  are  both  crystalline.  The  colour  of  the  former  is  white,  and  the  form 
of  the  crystals  observed  by  the  microscope  is  very  characteristic.  The  colour  of 
the  latter  is  a  beautiful  yellow.  The  formation  of  both  these  precipitates  is 
aecelerated  b^  rubbing  the  surface  of  the  tube  with  a  glass  rod. 

The  precipitate  formed  by  chromate  of  potash  gets  immediately  a  dark  purple 
colour,  if  moistened  by  concentrated  sulphuric  acid.  All  the  other  precipitates 
get  the  same  colour  if  they  are  dissolved  in  a  small  quantity  of  strong  sulphuric 
acid,  and  the  solution  brought  into  contact  with  a  fragment  of  a  crystal  of 
chromate  of  potash  or  ferridcyanide  of  potassium. 

2nd.  The  possibility  of  detecting  strychnine,  if  mixed  or  combined  with 
animal  substances. 

In  all  the  following  experiments,  the  method  of  Professor  Stas  was  used. 
Ihis  method,  by  which  all  organic  basic  poisons  can  be  detected,  consists  in 
treating  the  animal  substance  which  is  supposed  to  contain  a  poison,  with  spirit 
of  wine,  acidulated  by  pure  oxalic  or  tartaric  acid.  The  tincture,  after  having 
been  filtered,  is  evaporated  at  a  gentle  heat  on  a  water-bath,  and  the  remaining 
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snbetance  dissolved  in  anfaydrons  alcohoL  This  solntioQ  filtered,  and  agibi 
evaporated,  and  the  remaining  substance  dissolved  in  water.  The  watery  aolutioB, 
after  having  been  filtered  and  partly  evaporated,  is  saturated  with  bicarbonate  of 
8oda«  and  afterwards  repeatedly  agitated  with  ether,  which  is  made  alkaline  by  a 
small  quantity  of  caustic  potash  or  soda.  If  there  is  any  basic  organic  poisoa 
present  in  the  animal  substance  under  examination,  it  will  be  obtained  bj 
evaporating  the  ethereal  solution,  and  may  be  afterwards  tested  by  sevsnl 
xeageuts  to  find  out  its  nature. 

1st  ExperimenL — A.  solution  of  |  of  a  grain  of  strydmine  mixed  witih  6  omoei 
of  j&esh  meat.  The  poisoned  meat  treated  as  mentioned,  afibrded  aouill  eiyitdb 
of  strychnine,  of  which  the  identity  was  proved  by  the  reagents  mentioned. 

2im2  ExperimenL — The  white  and  yellow  of  one  egg  were  nuzed  widi  i-  of  a 
nrain  of  strychnine,  and  this  mixture  coagulated  by  die  heat  of  boiiiBg  water. 
The  ooagulum  being  treated  according  to  Stasis  method,  almost  tEt  icMt 
quantity  of  the  strychoine  was  recovered  in  white  crystals. 

^d  Eaqperiment. — ^The  urine  of  24  hours  from  a  pati^oEt  in  the  bospital,  tt 
whom  tJie  physician  administered  every  day  ^  grain  of  nitrate  of  strjchnuM^ 
was  divided  into  two  equal  parts,  and  one  of  these  parts  mixed  with  \  graia 
nitrate  of  strydbnine.  The  two  parts  treated  in  the  same  way  as  described  bf 
Messrs.  Graham  and  Hofmann,*  by  digesting  and  agitating  durins  24  hom 
with  animal  charcoal,  &c.,  that  part  in  which  ^  grain  of  the  strychnme^^dt  was 
dissolved,  afibrded  us  crystals  of  strychnine,  wMUt  we  could  not  find  ike  leatt  tries 
Ib  the  other  part, 

4ih  Experiment. — On  the  15th  of  September,  j  grain  of  strychnine  was  ad- 
ministered to  a  young  dog.  Twenty  minutes  after  the  introducdofn  of  the 
poison,  its  action  commenced  by  vehement  tetanic  spasms,  salivation,  and 
excretion  of  urine,  and  ten  minutes  later  the  dog  was  dead.f  The  stomadi, 
liver,  gall,  bladder,  spleen,  kidneys,  intestines,  and  blood  were  taken  firam  tlM 
body  and  separately  examined  on  the  18th  September,  when  they  all  were  io 
full  putrefaction.  The  result  of  this  investigation  was,  that  a  comparatively  large 
quantity  of  strychnine  was  obtained  from  the  stomach,  whilst  no  one  of  the  oAer 
entrails  contained  the  least  trace  of  this  poison. 

3rd.  Can  strychnine  always  be  found  in  the  corpse  of  an  individual  poifloned 
by  it? 

Afler  we  had  proved  that  the  least  trace  of  strychnine  could  be  detected  if  it 
was  really  present,  we  desired  to  get  the  conviction  if  poisoning  by  strydwioe 
could  always  be  proved  by  the  aid  of  chemistry.  The  following  eicpcxinieBtf 
were  executed  with  a  view  of  determining  this  point : — 

1^^  ExperimenL — A  middle-sized  dog  was  poisoned  by  introdadng  a  sobtioB 
of  nitrate  of  strychnine  in  a  superficial  wound.  Immediately  after  dea&  4 
ounces  of  the  blood  were  treated  according  to  Stas's  method,  but  not  the  least 
trace  of  strychnine  could  be  detected. 

2nd  Experiment. — On  the  26th  September  we  administered  to  a  small  dof 
weighing  about  8  pounds,  at  10  o^clock  in  the  morning,  ^  grain  of  strychoiae 
mixed  with  -^  gram  of  tartrate  of  antimony  and  potash.  This  dose  was  repeated 
twice  on  the  following  day,  at  9  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  at  4  o'clock  in  tiie 
afternoon,  without  any  symptom.  On  the  following  day  the  dose  was  repeated 
at  9  o'clock,  and  again  at  12  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  at  1  o'clock  the  dog  had  a 
violent  attack  of  tetanus,  accompanied  by  salivation  and  ejection  of  urine.    Um 

*  Anncden  der  Ckemie  und  Pharmade^  Bd.  88,  S*  89. 

t  The  same  dose  of  poison,  mixed  with  half  an  ounce  of  animal  fat,  was  admmintered  t0 
another  dog  of  somewhat  larger  size,  for  the  purpose  of  testing  the  assertion  of  Dr.  Haddli 
published  some  time  a^o  in  ^e  American  J ovirnal  of  Pharmacy ^  that  fat  would  nentnlifetbe 
tonio  effect  of  strychnme.  The  result,  however,  proved  fatal  to  the  animal,  which  died  an  InV 
and  a  quarter  after  the  ingestion  of  the  poison. 

In  tab  experiment,  the  admixture  of  fat  to  the  poison  had  no  other  effect  than  to  r0taftf(w 
not  to  neotridize)  ita  mortal  efiEect. 
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ttack  lasted  some  minutes,  and  was  soon  followed  by  a  second,  wHch  was  stiQ 
tiare  yiolent.  At  3  o'clock  the  do^  got  a  thirds  and  at  8  o'clock  a  fourth 
lose  of  poison,  each  of  which  was  foUowed  bj  an  attack  of  tetanus,  one  hour 
fter  the  introduction  of  the  poison.  On  the  30th  of  September  the  situation  of 
be  dog  was  much  better  compared  with  that  of  the  preceding  evening.  At  10,  and 
gain  at  12  o'clock,  a  dose  of  poison  was  administered,  which  doses  were  followed 
lOW  and  then  by  spasmodic  contractions,  whilst  it  appeared  that  the  irntabilitj 
f  the  nerves  was  much  increased,  for  the  do^  jumped  up  or  trembled  at  the 
3ABt  noise.  At  2  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  a  diird  dose  of  poison  was  p:iven, 
rliieh  was  followed  at  half-past  2  and  half-past  3  o'clock  by  atta^  of 
eUniits,  the  latter  lasting  ten  minutes.  The  fourth  dose  was  given  at 
•If-past  5  o'clock.  One  hour  later  the  do^  got  the  most  vehement  attack  of 
atanns,  accompanied  by  salivation  and  ejection  of  urine  and  fceces,  which  lasted 

qtUDTter  of  an  hour,  and  terminated  by  the  death  of  the  animal.  This  death 
ras  caused  by  a  chronic  poisoning,  begun  on  the  26th  of  September,  and  termi- 
ated  on  the  30th  of  S^tember,  m  which  lapse  of  time  the  dog  got  no  more 
bm  i%lhs  of  a  grain  of  strychnine,  and  fSths  of  a  grain  of  tartrate  of  anti- 
wiiy  and  potash,  which  small  dose  of  poison  caused  seven  attacks  of  tetanus. 
kfter  each  attack  the  widely-extended  hmd  feet  were  much  stiffer  than  the  fore 
iet 

The  post-mortem  examination  of  the  body,  which  was  very  carefully  performed 
J  the  distinguished  Assistant-Physician  of  the  Rotterdam  Hospital,  Dr.  Schmidt, 
rored  iSh&t  there  was  nothing  abnormal  to  be  found  which  could  even  lead  to 
lie  suspicion  that  death  had  been  caused  by  the  administration  of  a  poison. 
lie  chemical  analysis  of  all  the  parts  of  the  bodv  led  to  the  same  negative  con- 
tnaion,  for  not  the  least  trace  of  strychnine  could  be  detected,  notwithstanding 
be  great  sensibility  of  our  reagents  which  was  proved  in  the  former  experiments. 

From  the  alleged  facts  we  may  be  justified  in  making  the  following 

coircxusiONS. 

1.  That  the  method  which  we  pursued  for  detecting  strychnine  was 
adapted  to  discover  the  least  trace  of  the  poison,  for  even  only  ^^5  of  a 
gram  could  be  detected. 

2.  That  even  when  the  strprcbnine  is  combined  with  albuminous  matter, 
nevertheless,  the  whole  quantity  can  be  separated  by  the  method  of  Stas,  if 
properly  conducted. 

3.  That  if  death  has  been  caused  by  strychnine,  this  poison  can  be  de- 
tected in  the  body,  provided  it  has  been  ddministered  in  a  quantity  more 
ihan  siMcient  to  cause  death. 

4.  ihat  if  the  poisoning  by  strychnine  has  been  chronic,  and  has  restdted 
from  a  quantity  not  greater  than  just  necessary  to  cause  death,  the  cause 
of  this  death  cannot  he  proved^  either  by  the  post-mortem  examination  of  the 
body,  or  by  a  chemical  investigation  of  the  intestines. 

5.  That  it  appears  to  be  hi^y  probable  that  that  part  of  the  strychnine 
fviiich  acts  mortally  is  decomposed  in  the  living  body. 

6.  That  the  urine  of  patients  who  take  strychnine  or  its  salts  as  a  medicine, 
contuns  not  a  trace  of  this  poison. 

MoUerdam,  Sih  January,  1857. 

Mr.  BsDwooD  said  that  the  results  described  in  this  paper  diifered  from  those 
hich  had  been  obtained  by  other  Chemists  under  similar  circumstances. 
eieral  Chemists  had  detected  strychnine  in  the  urine  after  its  administration 
J  Hbe  stomach. 

Mr.  BonoBBs  (Lecturer  on  Chemistry  at  St.  George's  School  of  Medicine) 
baerved,  that  he  had  paid  especial  attention  to  the  subject  of  the  detection  of 
(Hsons,  and  particularly  of  strychnine,  and  that  the  results  and  conclusions  of 
le  authors  of  the  paper  just  read,  were  at  total  variance  with  his  own  and  that 
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of  Mr.  Girdwood,  with  whom  he  had  made  an  extensive  series  of  experiments, 
the  results  of  which  and  the  processes  adopted,  had  already  been  made  public  He 
did  not  consider  that  the  process  adopted  by  the  authors  was  of  sufficient  delica^ 
to  extract  strychnine  from  blood  and  tbsues  of  the  body,  a  view  that  was  con- 
firmed by  the  fact  that  they  had  failed  to  obtain  evidence  of  the  strychnine  in 
their  experiments,  where  hafra  grain  of  strychnine  was  administered  to  a  young 
doff,  in  any  other  analysis  beyond  the  contents  of  the  stomach,  and  had  utterly 
failed  to  obtain  any  indication  of  its  presence  in  the  urine  of  patients  taking 
strychnine,  while  Drs.  Wrightson,  Letheby,  Ogle,  and  Mr.  Herapath,  as  well  as 
himself  and  Mr.  Girdwood,  had  never  experienced  the  slightest  difficultjr  in 
sepurating  strychnine  from  all  parts  of  fluids  of  the  body  subjected  to  analysis. 

Me  further  observed,  that  he  did  not  consider  the  manner  of  their  applying 
the  test  of  sufficient  delicacy  to  detect  the  minute  quantities  of  strychnine  that 
could  be  obtained  from  the  tissues  and  fluids  of  the  body,  it  being  firequendy. 
necessary  in  such  cases  to  apply  sulphuric  acid  containing  a  minute  quantity  of 
chromic  acid,  by  means  of  a  glass  pen,  to  obtain  the  distinctive  colour;  the  con- 
clusions derived  from  his  own  researches  were,  that  strychnine  is  not  decom- 
posed in  the  body,  and  can  always  be  discovered  if  a  proper  method  of  analysis 
IS  employed.  Should  any  Member  of  the  Society  wish  to  repeat  the  author's 
experiments,  he  would  be  happy  to  show  him  the  methods  of  analysis  adopted  by 
himself  and  Mr.  Girdwood,  and  he  was  perfectly  certain  that  strychnine  wonla 
be  readily  found. 

Mr.  Bastick  thought  that  Dr.  De  Yry*s  question  had  not  been  answered  by 
the  two  last  speakers,  namely,  can  strychnine  be  detected  in  the  urine  of  a 
patient  who  does  not  die  from  its  effects  ? 

Mr.  RoDGERS  said  he  had  detected  it  in  such  cases. 

Mr.  Redwood  thought  it  of  the  highest  importance,  if  Dr.  De  Vry's  con- 
clusions were  erroneous,  that  they  should  be  corrected  as  early  as  possible.  He 
concurred  with  Mr.  Rodsers  in  thinking  that  the  method  described  in  Dr.  De 
Yry^s  paper  for  applying  the  test  for  strychnine  was  not  the  most  delicate  method. 
He  had  found  a  solution  consisting  of  one  grain  of  chromic  acid  in  500  grains  of 
oil  of  vitriol,  the  best  form  in  which  to  apply  the  test  where  the  quantities  of 
strychnia  to  be  detected  were  very  minut«.  Failure  often  arose  from  the  use  of 
too  much  of  the  oxidizing  agent,  in  which  case  the  effect  was  so  rapid,  that  the 
eye  failed  to  follow  it. 

THE  SESQUIOXIDE  OF  IROX  USED  m  MEDICINE. 

Mr.  Allghin  brought  this  subject  under  the  notice  of  the  Meeting.  He  laid 
two  samples  of  sesquioxide  of  iron  on  the  table,  one  of  which  was  made  strictly 
according  to  the  Pharmacopoeia,  and  this  was  a  hydrated  oxide,  but  was  of  ft 
dull  or  rather  dirty-looking  colour ;  while  the  other  was  of  a  bright  colour,  and 
was  generally  preferred  by  purchasers  on  this  account,  but  it  differed  from  tie 
preparation  of  the  Pharmacopoeia,  inasmuch  as  it  was  anhydrous — in  fact,  tiM 
bright  colour  was  given  to  it  by  heating  it  to  such  an  extent  as  deprived  it  of  it* 
water  of  hydration.  He  thought  this  fact  was  not  sufficiently  known  or  attended 
to  by  Pharmaceutists,  as  it  appeared  to  be  the  general  practice  to  prefer  that 
oxide  of  iron  which  presented  the  brightest  colour,  without  any  reference  being 
made  to  its  state  of  hydration.  The  brieht-coloured  anhydrous  oxide  differeJ 
in  composition  from  the  oxide  of  iron  of  me  Pharmacopoeia,  and  he  belieredit 
was  much  less  efficacious,  on  account  of  its  being  much  less  easily  acted  upon  I7 
weak  acids. 

Mr.  Rei^ood  quite  agreed  with  Mr.  Allqjiin  that  none  but  the  hydraled 
sesquioxide  of  iron  ought  to  be  used  in  medicine,  as  this  was  the  sort  ordered 
in  the  Pharmacopoeia.  He  thought  this  a  sufficient  ground  for  rejecting  tbe 
anhydrous  oxide,  and  that  it  was  a  safer  position  to  take  than  that  of  tbe 
superior  efficacy  of  the  hydrated  oxide. 
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SWEET  SPnOT  OP  NITRE  FROM  METHYLATED  SPnUT. 

Mr.  Macfablan  submitted  to  the  Meeting  a  specimen  of  nitrate  of  oxide  of 
methyl,  and  also  of  sweet  spirit  of  nitre  made  from  methylated  spirit.  The 
former  of  these  preparations  had  been  obtained  in  as  pure  a  state  as  possible, 
inth  the  view  of  ascertaining  its  medicinal  properties.  As  a  portion  of  this 
ether  was  formed  in  making  sweet  spirit  of  nitre  from  methylated  spirit,  it  was 
obviously  important  to  ascertain  whether  it  would  interfere  with  the  medicinal 
efl^ts  of  the  nitrous  ether.  He  had  made  some  experiments  on  this  subject^ 
the  results  of  which  were  published  in  the  last  number  of  the  Pharmaceuiicei 
Journal.  There  was  one  peculiar  property  possessed  by  the  nitrate  of  oxide  of 
methyl  which  ought  to  be  generally  known.  The  vapour  of  this  substance, 
when  slightly  heated,  exploded  with  considerable  violence.  This  was  shown  by 
patting  uiree  or  four  drops  of  the  liquid  into  a  test-tube,  and  heating  it  over 
the  flame  of  a  lamp.  He  had  been  for  some  time  directing  his  attention  to  the 
manufacture  of  sweet  spirit  of  nitre  from  methylated  spirit,  and  the  sample 
wldch  he  now  submitted  to  the  meeting  would,  he  thought,  be  found  free  &om 
disagreeable  flavour.    He  hoped,  however,  to  improve  even  upon  this. 

Mr.  Redwood  wished  to  say  a  few  words  on  this  subject,  as  his  name  was 
firequently  referred  to  in  connexion  with  it,  and  his  opinions  had  been  to  some 
extent  misunderstood.  Much  as  he  approved  of  the  general  measure  which 
had  been  adopted  by  the  Government  for  allowing  the  use  of  spirit  free  from 
duty  for  manufacturing  purposes,  he  did  not  think  the  Board  of  Excise  had 
acted  wisely  in  sanctioning  the  manufacture  of  sweet  spirit  of  nitre  from 
methylated  spirit.  The  opinion  he  had  originally  formed  on  directing  his 
attention  to  the  subject,  had  undergone  no  change,  and  the  other  Commissioners, 
as  well  as  himself,  had  strongly  ur^ed  on  the  Board  of  Inland  Revenue,  that  the 
effect  of  allowing  sweet  spirit  of  nitre  to  be  made  from  methylated  spirit  would 
be  either  to  inflict  a  serious  injury  upon  the  practice  of  medicine,  by  deterio- 
rating the  quality  of  a  useful  medicinal  agent,  or  to  imperil  the  permanence  of 
the  general  measure,  by  rendering  it  unsafe  to  the  public  revenue.  The  first 
eiSect  of  the  introduction  of  this  new  branch  of  manufacture  had  been  that  large 
quantities  of  methylated  sweet  spirit  of  nitre  had  been  sent  all  through  the  country, 
which  was  wholly  unfit  for  use  in  medicine — thus  realizing  the  first  anticipated 
tfect.  But  now  they  were  told  by  the  manufacturers  that  the  difficulty  of  purifying 
the  product  had  been  overcome,  and  that  sweet  spirit  of  nitre  free  from  disagree- 
able flavour  could  be  obtained  from  methylated  spirit.  If  this  proved  to  be 
correct,  it  would  certainly  realize  the  second  anticipated  result,  for  there  was  no 
difiiculty  in  recovering  good,  pure,  and  drinkable  spirit,  from  good  and  pure 
sweet  spirit  of  nitre.  vHien,  therefore,  the  manufacturers  succeeded  in  making 
good  sweet  spirit  of  nitre,  such  as  was  fit  for  use  in  medicine,  from  methylated 
gjHrit,  it  would  of  course  be  soon  applied  to  other  than  medicinal  purposes. 

Mr.  Macfablan  said  that  Mr.  Redwood  had  evinced  much  mterest  in 
mqiport  of  the  public  revenue,  which  was  quite  uncalled  for,  as  he  might  safely 
]«Kve  that  to  the  excisemen.  He  (Mr.  M.)  thought  the  measure  introduced  by 
the  Grovemment  would  have  been  very  imperfect  if  it  did  not  enable  the  manu- 
fkcturer  to  make  sweet  spirit  of  nitre  from  spirit  free  fix)m  duty.  One  of  the 
objects  of  the  measure  had  been  to  put  a  stop  to  illicit  distillation,  but  as  much 
of  the  illicit  spirit  produced  had  always  been  converted  into  sweet  spirit  of  nitre, 
the  practice  could  not  be  entirely  stopped  until  this  resource  of  the  illicit 
distiUer  was  taken  away  from  him.  Me  had  every  reason  to  believe  that  the 
Board  of  Inland  Revenue  were  quite  capable  of  taking  care  of  their  own  interests, 
and  that  they  were  adopting  a  safe  and  a  wise  course  in  sanctioning  the  manu- 
&cture  of  sweet  spirit  of  nitre  from  methylated  spirit. 

Mr.BsLL  certainly  thought  Mr.  Macfarlan  had  attempted  to  prove  too  much. 
He  understood  the  question  originally  submitted  to  the  Chemists  by  the  Board 
of  Inland  Revenue  to  have  been,— Can  you  add  something  to  spidt  of  Yrine 
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which'  Will  not  interfere  with  the  use  of  the  spirit  for  a  variety  of  manufactomg 
purposes,  but  which  at  the  same  time  will  preyent  its  being  used  as  a  beverage, 
and  which  will  be  so  firndj  retained  by  the  spirit  that  it  cannot  be  removed? 
The  Chemists  announced  that  they  had  found  such  a  substance  in  wood  n^htiiti 
and  accordingly  the  plan  of  ^^metbylating^'  spirit  was  adopted  as  an  eTOstail 
disguise,  capable  of  resisting  all  efforts  at  removal.  Now,  he  understood  Mi: 
Macfarlan  to  have  announced  that  evening  that  he  had  succeeded  in  remorkg 
all  trace  of  the  contamination— that  is,  in  washing  the  blackamoor  white.  He 
(Mr.  Bell)  thought  this  an  unfortunate  result ;  which,  if  it  should  prove  irae» 
would  be  fatal  to  the  permanence  of  the  measure  which  had  been  hiuled  as  a 
boon  to  English  manufacturers ;  it  would  prove  that,  by  grasping  at  too  muck, 
they  were  liable  to  lose  all  those  benefits  which  could  be  safely  enjoyed,  sneh  ai 
the  application  of  the  metfaylated  spirit  for  the  manufiu^ure  of  varnishes, 
alkaloids,  and  other  chemicals. 
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17,  Blootnsbury  Square,  February  ll/A,  1857. 

R.   BENTLET,  F.L.8.,   PBESIDBNT,   IN  THE  CHAIR. 

Donations  were  announced  from  Mr.  Fewtrell  and  Mr.  Blyth. 
The  following  paper  was  then  read,  and  illustrated  by  microscopes  and  a  giett 
variety  of  specimens  : — 

ON  THE  MICROSCOPICAL  EXAMINATION  OF  SOME  TISSUE  POTOO) 

IN  COAL. 

BY  MR.  J.  T.  TDFHOLMR, 

The  object  of  this  paper  is  to  bring  before  you  some  observations  as  to  the 
probability  of  our  coal  beds  being  partly  formed  of  other  exogenous  trees  thsn  the 
Conifera:, 

In  January,  1854,  on  examining  some  specimens  of  ordinary  household  coal,  by 
making  fine  sections  with  a  scalpel  and  razor,  I  was  pleased  to  find  nameroof 
portions  of  vascular  tissue  well  preserved,  and  showing  the  bothrenchyma  or  pitted 
tissue.  This  was  plentifully  shown  in  every  piece  of  the  coal  I  then  evamiiiffd, 
which  I  believe  was  Clay  Cross,  but  am  not  certain.  Specimens  and  sections  of  it 
are  upon  the  table. 

Specimens  are  also  on  the  table  of  Cannel,  SilkstonCy  and  Rothwell  Haigk,  none  of 
which  afibrd  any  recognizable  structure,  though  evidently  of  vegetable  origin,  by  iU 
fibrous  appe:irance. 

Stewart's  Wallsend  I  had  examined,  and  placed  as  not  yielding  it  ;  but  on  heat&lg 
a  piece,  and  breaking  it  by  a  blow,  I  found  it  contained  the  same  structure.  So  I 
think  in  some  cases  I  ought  rather  to  ascribe  it  to  cursory  or  incomplete  ezamioa- 
tion  when  this  structure  is  not  found,  than  to  its  actual  absence.  I  was  suooenflil 
also  iii  finding  it  in  a  Derbyshire  coal,  the  Pinxton  Walberuf,  from  a  ooUieiy  nev 
Alfreton — some  pieces  showing  scalariform  tissue,  as  well  as  the  bothrenchjana.  In 
one  specimen  there  is  the  oblique  junction  of  two  vessels  displayed.  The  o^f 
tissue  this  might  be  confounded  with,  I  thii\k,  would  be  the  punctated  tissue  of  aoM 
of  the  araucarias,  where  the  disks  are  very  smalL  But  I  have  observ^,  on  tanim 
some  of  this  porous  tissue  under  the  microscope,  by  floating  it  on  water,  thai  it 
shows  a  single  row  of  pores  ;  while  on  turning  on  its  edge,  it  is  barely  visiUe,  befof 
so  extremely  thin — a  mere  line.  Now  this  would  not  be  the  case  with  punctafte! 
tissue.  I  therefore  consider  it  as  one  side  of  a  pitted  vesseL  Botanists  have  givea 
the  opinion  of  coal  being  the  produce  of  pine  forests  and  ferns,  with  numeroof 
plants  of  lower  organization,  that  have  undergone  immense  pressure  for  maa^ 
centuries. 

Broignarl  notices  500  plants  of  the  coal  measures.  Of  theses  6  are  ThaUqgM 
346  Acrogens,  135  Gymnosperms,  and  13  doubtful  plants. 

Tou  wUl  please  to  notice  that  nearly  all  the  plants  mentioned  aie  Acrogeoa  and  - 
Gymnosperms.    Now  I  wish  to  show  that  by  finding  so  pleatifal^  the  pitted 
▼asoalar  tiaeae^  the  great  probobili^,  my  even  certainty,  that  Dico^yledoMif 
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pUntfl  otber  than  the  Coniform  have  contributed  to  the  formatioa  of  some  of  tnx 
ooal  beds,  and  in  a  large  proportion  ;  for  we  do  not  find  the  pitted  tissue  in  feros^ 
and  scaroelj  I  am  inclined  to  think  in  the  Conifera,  though  it  may  occur  at  times, 
bat  more  tli^  exception  than  the  role.  If  ire  examine  a  transyerse  section  of  Finos 
or  Araucaria,  the  woody  fibres  are  all  alike  in  appearance,  and  the  larger  tissue  of 
bothrenchyma  seldom  seen. 

Kow  the  bothrenchyma  occurs  largely  in  all  Dicot^dedonous  plants,  excepting  the 
Gymnosperms,  as  may  be  seen  by  transverse  section  of  the  vine,  liburnam,  or  ash. 
The  punctated  tissue  I  have  been  unable  to  discover  at  idl  in  coal,  though  I  have 
triad  several  plans.  It  therefore  becomes  interesting  to  consider  whether  there  may 
not  have  been,  coexistent  with  the  so-called  reign  of  Acrogens  and  GymnospermSy 
Qther  forest  trees  of  exogenous  structure^  that  have  contributed  to  the  formatioa  of 
our  coal  beds. 

Mr.  Fewtrell  and  Mr.  Henry  Groves  have  been  dected  Members  of  the  Club. 

The  next  meeting  will  be  held  on  Wednesday,  March  1 1th,  at  half-past  eight  p.m., 
when  a  paper  will  be  read  on  the  subject  of  coal  by  Mx.  Greenish. 


PHARMACEUTICAL  SOCIETY, 

NORTH  BRITISH  BRANCH. 

A  Meeting  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  was  held  at  Edinburgh,  in  50,  George 
Street,  on  Friday  evening,  I3th  February,  at  nine  o'clock, 

HR.  FLOOKHART,  VXCB-PRESIDENT,  IN  THE  CHAIR. 

Notes  of  apology  were  intimated  from  Mr.  Kobertson  and  other  Members. 
Mr.  D.  B.  Brown  read  the  following  communication 

ON  THE  EFFECTS  OF  SWEET  SPIRIT  OF  NITRE  WHEN  INHALED. 

In  the  Edinhwgh  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  vol.  xxxv.,  p.  452,  a  case  of  deatii 
firom  breathing  the  vapour  of  sweet  nitre  is  quoted  from  the  Midland  Medical  and 
Snryiiml  Reporter,  No.  IL,  and  which  is  also  noticed  by  Professor  Christison  in  his 
work  on  poisons.  Of  that  case  we  only  learn  that  the  young  woman  '*  was  found 
dead.  She  lay  on  her  side,  with  her  arms  folded,  the  countenance  and  posture 
oomposed,  and  the  whole  appearance  that  of  one  in  a  deep  sleep."  A  jar  of  sweet 
nitre  kept  in  her  bedroom  had  broken,  and  filled  the  apartment  with  the  vapour. 
Jb  ^lis  case  the  death  of  the  girl  is  ascribed  to  the  nitrous  ether,  but  apparently 
rather  from  producing  asphyxia  by  the  mere  negation  of  atmospheric  air,  than  from 
any  deadly  power  in  the  nitrous  eth^r  itself ;  for  it  is  added,  ^*  the  woman  seems  to 
have  died  as  in  cases  of  poisoning  trith  carbonic  acid,  from  slow  obstruction  of  the 
bieathing-^from  gradual  asphyxia."  This  I  believe  is  the  only  case  upon  record. 
Fortunately  the  (3>servations  now  to  be  brought  before  you  do  not  reach  so  far  as 
death)  bat  they  reach  so  far  as  to  make  it  certain  that  the  vapour  of  sweet  spirit  of  nitre 
exerts  a  power  belonging  to  itself,  and  of  sufficient  energy  to  destroy  vitality,  when 
taken  into  the  system  through  the  lungs. 

Before  entering  upon  the  symptoms  to  be  detailed,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  they 

manifested  themselves  in  different  persons  of  various  ages  and  habits,  and  at 

difleceat  times  and  places,  and  that  their  manifestation  was  most  marked  during  the 

pfi^aration  of  pure  hyponitrous  ether,  or  after  long  exposure  in  a  large  room  to  the 

mneondensed  gases  evolved  in  tlie  preparation  of  the  sweet  spirit  of  nitre  of  the 

Bdinbai^  £liarmaeop(Ma ;  but  they  have  also  displayed  themselves  in  a  very 

decided  way  indeed,  from  merely  breathing  the  vapour  thoughtlessly,  while  measuring 

sweet  nitre  from  one  jar  into  another.    One  of  the  individuals  having  been  under  the 

infloeiice  of  the  vapours  of  nitrous  ether  more  frequently  than  any  of  the  others, 

I  will  state  first  the  particulars  of  his  experience.    The  first  observed  effect  !s  a 

bluish-purple  colour,  which  the  lips  take  on.    This  occurs  even  when  the  vapour  is 

very  dUote,  and  it  may  exist  quite  unconsciously,  and  without  any  bad  efltect 

whatever.    After  being  exposed  for  one  or  two  hours  to  a  rather  diluted  vapour,  or 

alter  eoqposuie  for  only  a  few  seconds  to  a  very  partially  diluted  vapour— after  it 

may  be  oaly  three  or  four  natural  inspirations — the  lips  assume  a  deeper  purple 

tint,  the  eyes  a  doli  appearance,  and  the  whole  countenance  has  a  ghastly,  dir^- 

lookiiig  palior  abovt  it,  as  if  smoked  ail  over.    The  hands,  more  especially  beiieath 

the  luibi,  partake  of  the  purple  colour.    The  first  UM  eiflfect  is  the  loii  of  fiiaftcalar 
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power,  which  goes  on  until  complete  prostration  ensues.  At  this  period  the  lips  an 
still  purple,  the  face  ghastly,  and  with  the  hands  of  a  leaden  hlue  or  purple  colour.  The 
pulse  is  wei^  and  quick,  the  hreathing  slow  and  regular,  and  the  extremities  cold. 
The  mind  is  calm,  no  ways  distressed,  and  as  dear  and  ahle  as  at  other  times  ;  ind 
only  a  very  slight  degree  of  swimming  in  the  head  exists,  scarcely  perceptihle  eren 
when  at  the  worst.  No  pain  is  felt  anywhere,  and  there  is  no  consciousness  of 
muscular  debility  until  an  effort  is  made.  Upon  walking  a  short  distance,  move  or  len^ 
as  the  case  may  be,  the  breathing  becomes  very  hurried,  and  the  pulse  yery  quick; 
and  if  the  attempt  is  persevered  in,  the  heart  makes  itself  felt  by  its  rapid,  tremuknu^ 
tumultuous  action,  the  breathing  becomes  quick,  difficult,  and  painful,  and  s  most 
distressing  sense  of  painful  constriction  is  felt  underneath  the  sternum  ;  the  knees 
shake,  and  refusing  any  longer  to  remain  rigid,  giye  way.  The  mind  is  as  bdfbn. 
Perfect  rest,  heat,  and  a  warm  atmosphere,  with  brandy  and  a  little  ammonia, 
gradually  restore  the  powers  of  the  muscular  system.  After  fire  or  six  boors  hsTe 
elapsed,  a  dull  annoying  pain  is  felt  in  the  head,  more  acutely  along  the  ooorse  df 
the  temporid  arteries,  which  continues  for  fiye  or  six  hours.  During  the  xugfat, 
while  in  bed,  the  skin  is  dry,  but  by  no  means  hot ;  yet  while  there  is  no  rest- 
lessness, it  is  a  relief,  and  pleasant  to  the  feet,  to  hunt  out  the  coolest  spot  th^  can 
find.  Sound  sleep  follows  at,  or  perhaps  a  little  after  the  usual  hour ;  and  on 
getting  up  next  morning,  all  bad  symptoms  haye  vanished,  save  it  may  be  a  little 
debility.  The  diuretic  action  of  sweet  spirit  of  nitre  was  not  apparent  imtil  twdre 
or  fourteen  hours  after  exposure  to  the  vapour. 

The  second  case — a  gentleman  who  also  has  experienced  the  effects  of  the  vapour 
of  nitrous  ether  oftener  than  once — will  be  best  given  in  his  own  words,  which  I  will 
now  read.    He  says  : — 

"  All  the  sweet  nitre  I  had  taken  must  have  been  by  inhalation,  while  engaged  in 
making  it.    When  it  began  to  affect  me,  it  was  between  seven  and  eight  p.k.    I  at 
that  time  felt  headache  and  slight  confusion  of  ideas,  and  remember  noticing  that 
my  naUs  were  coloured  blue,  and  also  that  Mr.  G.'s  lips  were  the  same.    About  half- 
past  eight  I  proceeded  home,  at  first  feeling  neither  increase  nor  diminution  of  the 
symptoms  ;  but  by  the  time  I  had  reached  half  a  mile,  I  felt  very  weak  and  unaUe 
to  walk,  which  at  last  compelled  me  to  sit  down  for  a  little  on  a  stair.    I  recovered 
considerably  by  this,  and  was  able  to  proceed  ;  but  all  this  time  I  experienced  some 
mental  alarm  about  my  condition,  so  much  so  that  I  went  out  of  my  way  to  call  at 
my  brother's,  where  I  got  a  little  brandy.    Shortly  after,  I  felt  quite  strong  in  the 
limbs,  but  the  headache  was  still  present ;  indeed,  I  may  mention  that  it  did  not  go 
entirely  away  till  the  middle  of  next  day.    By  the  time  I  got  home  I  again  felt  the 
weakness  of  limbs  coming  on,  but  fortunately  I  was  soon  in  the  recumbent  postore— 
so  soon  that  I  alarmed  my  friends  by  laying  myself  down  the  moment  I  came  in.  I 
then  asked  for  more  brandy,  and  also  hot  water  for  my  feet.    I  then  sat  up  for 
nearly  an  hour,  when  an  exceeding  drowsiness  came  on,  quite  like  what  one  feels 
after  long  hard  work  ;  but  this  perhaps  was  partly  the  ^ect  of  the  brandy.   On 
getting  to  bed,  I  slept,  and  that  soundly  for  nine  hours  and  a  half,  and  on  awakiog» 
all  the  symptoms  were  gone,  except  the  slight  headache." 

In  this  second  case,  there  was  giddiness,  slight  confusion  of  ideas,  continuing  til 
the  evening,  with  some  little  anxiety;  the  depression  did  not  go  off  altogether  until 
twenty-four  hours  had  elapsed ;  the  headache  came  on  about  half  an  hour  after  exposve^ 
and  continued  for  seventeen  hours;  and  the  diuretic  effects  were  produced  within 
an  hour  or  two  after  the  inhalation  of  the  vapour :  these  constitute  the  diflferenoei 
between  the  first  and  second  instance.  The  only  additional  symptom  which  wii 
noticed  in  the  third  case  was  vomiting,  whi(di  occurred  at  an  early  stagey  and  wii 
not  either  severe  or  persistent. 

Such,  then,  are  the  results  of  inhaling  the  vapour  of  nitrous  ether.  Doubtlsi^  t 
very  few  fuU  inspirations  would  terminate  in  death, — ^brought  on,  not  meiely  hjr 
preventing  the  access  of  atmospheric  air,  but  by  its  own  inherent  energy. 

Among  the  sjrmptoms,  two  may  be  noticed:  first,  the  marked  effect  produced  «pon 
the  blood,  evidenced  by  the  leaden-purple  colour  of  the  lips,  mouth,  hand%  Ac; 
and  second,  the  extreme  muscular  debility.  Chlorofonn  has  been  employed  to  lab- 
due  the  furious  mania  of  delirium  tremens;  might  not  sweet  spirit  of  nitre  or  Ihe 
cautious  use  of  hyponitrous  ether,  be  in  sudi  and  such  like  cases  a  better  agent  f 
The  muscular  debility,  in  my  own  experience,  comes  on  very  ra^dly,  unaccompanied 
by  the  slightest  efl^*t  on  the  brain,  and  it  endures  for  hours.    Such  was  w^  haiif 
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ever,  the  experience  of  others;  and  the  headache  which  invariahlj  follows  its  inha? 
lation,  either  immediately  or  soon  after,. may  he  a  contra-indication  to  its  use. 

And  now  a  question  arises, — Can  we  account  for  such  symptoms?  To  the  purely 
medical  part  of-  the  answer  which  this  question  demands,  it  is  not  my  intention  to 
otter  a  reply;  the  modus  operandi  must  he  left  to  others  hotter  fitted  and  more 
entitled  to  enter  upon  it.  But  there  lies  wrapt  up  in  it,  hesides  its  physiological 
question,  another,— namely,  its  chemical;  which,  in  truth,  is  not  one  question,  hut 
many  questions;  which  asks, — Do  the  effects  produced  hy  the  inhalation  of  sweet 
nitre  depend  upon  its  chemical  composition?  Here  a  wide  field  opens  up  to  us, 
upon  which  at  present  we  can  only  cast  a  look;  for  the  same  question  may,  and,  we 
think,  will,  he  put  to  every  substance  made  use  of  by  inhalation.  The  experimenters 
of  former  days  have  left  us  records  of  the  results  arising  from  the  inhalation  of  a  few 
gases,  simple  and  compound, — ^not  very  pure,  we  fear;  but  inhalation  in  our  own 
day  has  taken  a  rapid  stride  forward,  and  experiments  upon  a  number  of  substances 
hare  been  made.  The  experiments  of  our  own  day,  however,  have  been  made  in 
order  to  arrive  at  a  practical  conclusion — the  production  of  aneesthesia— and  not  in 
search  of  a  cause  or  a  philosophical  explanation  of  phenomena.  The  effects  pro- 
duced have  indeed,  we  believe,  been  ascribed  to  carbo-hydrogens,  and  apparently 
with  some  truth;  but,  most  unquestionably,  the  simple  and  compound  bodies  which 
enter  into  union  with  the  carbo-hydrogens  do  also  enter  into  the  effects  produced  by 
them- when  inhaled.  We  find  that  experiment  bears  this  out:  for  instance,  we  may 
see  in  Professor  Simpson's  works,  edited  by  Drs.  Priestly  and  Storrer,  that  the 
effects  of  ether  or  the  oxyde  of  ethyle  (C4  Hs  O)  are  not  the  same  as  the  effects  pro- 
duced hy  the  nitrate  of  oxyde  of  ethyle  (C4H5O+NO5);  neither  do  these  give 
us  the  effects  which  are  produced  by  the  hyponitrite  (C4  Hs  O-I-NO3).  I  am  not 
aware  whether  the  results  of  the  inhalation  of  olefiant  gas  have  been  made  known 
or  not,  but  it  would  serve  very  much  towards  a  right  understanding  of  the  action 
of  all  the  ethyle  compounds  if  they  were.  Sir  H.  Davy  has  left  us  his  experiments 
on  the  inhalation  of  the  carbo-liydrogen  got  by  the  decomposition  of  water  by  char- 
cowal,  which  he  terms  hydro- carbonate, — a  mixture,  perhaps,  but  likely  C2  Hj.  We 
find  in  all  these  a  family  likeness,  but  yet  a  very  marked  difference;  pointing,  of 
course,  to  a  difference  in  the  producing  cause,  which  may  to  some  extent  be  due  to 
the  idiosyncrasy  of  individuals,  but  not  wholly  owing  to  it,  inasmuch  as  the  same 
person  is  differently  affected  by  the  different  substances  employed.  We  can  scarcely 
doubt  that  these  differences  have  their  source  in  the  difference  of  chemical  composition. 

Thus —  defiant  Gas C4H4 

Ether C4H5O 

Alcohol C4H5O-I-HO 

Hyponitrous  Ether C4H5O+NOJ 

Nitric  Ether     C4H5O+NO6 

are  kindred  both  in  their  chemical  composition  and  in  their  action  upon  the  living 
system.  Formyle  (C2  U)  has  not  yet  been  inhaled  and  its  action  noted,  but  suppose 
it  were,  would  the  effects  be  the  same  and  no  other  than  those  of  chloroform,  the 
perchloride  of  formyle  (C2HCI3);  would  the  three  atoms  of  chlorine  make  no 
difference  ?  It  would  be  absurd  to  assert  yea  or  nay,  regarding  a  matter  which 
experiment  alone  can  decide,  but  all  analogy  leads  us  to  believe  that  the  chlorine 
does  exert  an  influence,  and  that  the  results  of  the  inhalation  of  chloroform  or  any 
other  substance,  are  either  the  results  of  the  combined  forces  of  the  elements  within 
it,  or  the  sum  of  their  differences.  Could  we  establish  such  a  law,  could  we  discover 
and  control  the  force,  we  would  then  have  one  element  of  a  true  science  of  medicine, 
namely,  a  scientific  materia  medica  and  therapeutic.  But  with  regard  to  a  right 
answer  to  all  such  questions,  our  present  experiments  are  yet  in  chaos.  The  time 
must,  however,  soon  arrive,  when  such  investigations  will  be  entered  upon,  opening 
up  a  new  branch  of  science,  and  just  as  Chemists  are  now  able  to  say  how  far  an 
atom  of  carbon  or  hydrogen,  &c.,  will  affect  the  boiling  point  of  the  compound  into 
whidi  it  enters,  so  will  they  be  able  to  say  what  effect  it  will  produce  upon  the  living 
system  of  man.  Nor  do  we  think  this  when  done  will  exhaust  it,  for  not  only  do 
material  substances  act  with  energy  upon  man's  material  frame,  they  act  also  as  we 
all  know,  upon  hi&  mind  and  emotions.  Is  it  too  much  to  expect  that  we  may  also, 
by  means  of  inhalation,  be  able  to  experiment  upon  and  so  discover  more  about  the 
mind  and  emotions  than  we  do  at  present  ?  Man  has  laid  the  strong  hand  of  his 
intellect  upon  the  lightning  and  held  it  fast  whUe  he  questioned  and  compelled  an 
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answer,  and  subdaed  it  to  his  wiU.  By  his  snbtletj  he  has  nntwined  the  aimlieuD 
and  made  it  tell  him  of  its  curious  secrets.  He  has  grappled  with  the  strong  and 
woo'd  the  beautiful,  and  conquered  both.  Must  mind  escape  him  ?  Perh^  it 
must ;  but  it  can  never  be  folly  to  experiment,  observe,  and  tell  the  troth.  Fidlue 
in  experiment  is  but  finding  another  truth  than  that  we  sought  for,  and  while  ill 
lesson  is  often  bitter,  it  nevertheless  teaches  confidence  in  self  and  hmnilitjr  and 
forbearance  towards  others;  while  not  seldom  it  is  that  the  truth  found  is  of  raoie 
value  than  that  we  asked  after.  But  we  must  not  wander.  It  is  indeed  true  that 
the  great  majority  of  simple  substances  as  we  find  them  cannot  be  inhaled ;  but  is 
hydrogen,  oxygen,  and  nitrogen,  we  have  three  gases  which,  one  or  other  <tf  thesii^ 
combine  either  directly  or  indirectly  with  all  the  others,  and  bring  them  within  oar 
reach.  Is  it  not  in  our  power  to  experiment  upon  these,  and  by  accurate  observatiQa 
and  arrangement  of  the  phenomena,  secure  data  for  deducing  the  effects  due  to  other 
simple  or  compound  bodies  when  experiments  are  made  with  their  componnds  oC 
hydrogen,  oxygen,  and  nitrogen  ?    We  cannot  doubt  it. 

But  before  we  can  look  intelligently  at  the  effects  produced  by  inhalatkm,  nmch 
must  be  done.  Even  at  the  outset,  experimenters  will  find  themselyes  beset  with  a 
difficulty  not  easily  got  over.  They  require  an  arrangement  oi  the  phenomena 
presented  to  us  by  inhalation,  t.  e.,  a  classification  involving  a  nomendature. 
Anaesthesia  is  a  yery  good  name,  so  far  as  it  goes  ;  and  anaesthetics  rery  appUcaUs 
to  substances  which  bring  on  anaesthesia.  But  insensibility  to  pain  is  not  the  only 
product  of  their  action.  It  is  only  one  of  a  number.  By  what  shall  we  designate 
the  residue  ?  In  a  scientific  examination  of  the  results  of  inhalation^  anaesUiesia  is 
but  one  of  many  events,  each  of  which  demands  careful  attention,  and  of  which 
many  can  and  do  happen  without  ansesthesia.  Who  will  venture  the  dangerona 
deed  of  giving  names  to  these  ? 

In  the  strong  hope  that  the  Society  will  enter  upon  the  field  which  lies  so  opoi 
before  them,  and  which  promises  results  so  interesting,  I  will  now  bring  these  cnide 
observations  to  an  end. 


The  Chaibmak  submitted  a  specimen  of  Amelyne  to  the  meeting,  and  some  dis- 
cussion took  place  regarding  the  best  mode  of  manufacturing  this  new  compound. 

Mr.  Macrat  introduced  a  new  mode  of  distinguishing  bottles  containing  poisonoos 
simples  and  compounds,  which  had  for  some  time  been  practised  by  Mr.  Bardie, 
Pharmaceutical  Chemist,  Dundee.    The  plan  was  very  simple  and  efScacioos.   B 
consists  of  using  an  Indian-rubber  ring  of  a  size  corresponding  to  the  circumference 
of  the  bottle  intended  to  be  marked.    On  the  ring  a  knot  is  tied,  leaving  one  end 
longer  than  the  other,  and  thus  giving  at  once  a  large  and  a  small  loop.    The  whole 
being  elastic,  the  larger  extremity  is  placed  over  the  neck  of  the  bottle  and  the 
smaller  one  drawn  over  the  stopper,  which  is  thus  kept  in  its  place.    PreparatioDS  of 
opium,  aconite,  strychnia,  arsenic,  hydrocyanic  acid,  &c.,  bemg  thus  distingniahed, 
Mr.  Hardie  thinks  prevents  the  probability  of  such  a  bottle  as  the  laudanum  being 
iiistakcn  (as  has  been  done)  for  the  tincture  of  rhubarb,  because  the  Act  of  the 
popper  being  secured  would  cause  any  dispenser  to  consider  that,  before  he  waM 
the  elastic  loop,  he  had  a  bottle  in  his  hands  containing  some  powerful  pr^parstifln^ 
and  not  a  simple  and  comparatively  harmless  one.     The  system  was  so  tuSHj 
worked,  that  the  meeting  thought  it  the  best  which  had  yet  been  proposed,  sadi 
TOte  of  thanks  was  passed  to  Mr.  Hardie. 

A  specimen  of  Bdellium,  an  adulteration  of  myrrh,  was  laid  on  the  tables  hsriag 
been  presented  to  the  museum  by  Professor  Christison. 
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Bf^al  Institution^  Thursday,  29th  January ,  1857. 

THB  FBE8IDSNT,  MR.  ABBAHAU,  IN  THB  CHAIR. 

Mr.  Blanchard  was  elected  a  Member  of  the  Society. 

The  Secretary  announced  donations  to  the  Museum  firom  Messrs. Warrick  BiothA 
J.  H.  and  S.  J<rfmson,  W.  Rawle,  Evans,  Sons,  and  Ck>.,  and  K.  Meroer. 
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MiCi  W.  H.  StiirmEL  read  a  paper  on 

CRYSTALLIZATION, 

in  which,  after  referring  to  the  influence  of  cohesiye  attraction  in  the  formati<m  of 
crystals,  he  illustrated  the  different  systems  under  which  crystalline  forms  are  gene- 
sally  arranged,  and  described  the  theories  of  Newton  and  Haiiy.  He  dwelt  at  some 
length  on  the  practical  processes  for  obtaining  fine  crystals;  and  the  points  on  whioh 
he  placed  the  greatest  stress  were,  the  prevention  of  the  formation  of  a  crust  at  the 
Ixyttom  of  the  yessel,  the  advantage  of  rough-bottomed  porcelain  or  glass  dishes,  aad 
the  avoidance  of  all  vibratory  or  tremulous  motion.  In  the  presence  of  the  last,  a 
confused  mass  of  very  small  crystals  is  obtained,  instead  of  large  and  p^ect  ones. 
He  had  found  in  practice  that  the  best  way  of  obtaining  large  and  perfect  crystals 
was  to  suspend  a  small  perfect  crystal  near  the  bottom  of  a  solution  of  the  required 
•feres^gth,  a  portion  of  the  salt  being  suspended  at  the  top,  so  as  to  preserve  uniformity 
of  densi^  in  the  liquid. 

The  paper  was  illustrated  by  diagrams  and  a  number  of  fine  and  carefully  prepared 
ctystak. 

Mr.  Mebosr  brought  before  the  meeting  the  following  analysis  he  had  made  of 
Locust  Beans,  the  ripe  legumes  of  the  Ceratonia  siliqua,  which  are  at  present  being 
lHX>ught  into  this  country  in  large  quantities  from  the  Mediterranean,  principiQly 
fiom  the  islands  of  Malta,  Cyprus,  and  Sicily.  A  notice  of  these  pods,  under  the 
names  of  Carole  Bean  or  St.  John's  Bread,  is  to  be  found  in  the  Pharmaceutical  Journal, 
vol.  ill.,  page  79. 

Saccharine  Matter    ... 47.5 

AiDumen     ...     •••     ...     ...     •••     ...     ...       o.isd 

jyxuc/Uci^c     ...     ...     ...     ...     ...     •.•     ...       4./ o 

Fibrous  Matter  and  Starch    21.5 

X\.SX1        ■•■         •••         •••         •••         •••        •••         •«•         •••  Ju»%J 

Water  and  Loss       21.0 


100.00 
From  the  large  per-centage  of  saccharine  matter  Locust  Beans  contain,  it  is  very 
probable  they  will  come  into  extensive  use  as  an  article  of  food  for  the  fattening  of 
catUe,  pigs,  &c.    Their  present  price  is  about  £9  per  ton. 

Thursday,  I2th  February,  1857. 

THE  PRESIDENT,   UR.  ABRAHAM,  IN  THE  CHAIR. 

Messrs.  T.  Greenwood,  J.  W.  Jones,  and  W.  H.  Edwards  were  elected  Members  of 
the  Society. 

The  subject  of  the  Sale  of  Poisons  was  introduced  by  the  President,  and  an  interest- 
ing discussion  ensued,  in  which  Mr.  Macfarlan  of  Edinburgh,  Dr.  Edwards,  and 
several  other  gentlemen  joined. 

Mr.  T.  C.  Archer  read  a  paper,  of  which  the  following  is  a  short  abstract,  on 

THE  USEFUL  PRODUCTS  OF  THE  NATURAL  ORDER  LEGUMINOS^. 

He  arranged  his  subjects  under  the  three  sub-orders,  Papilionaces,  Csesalpiniese, 
and  Mimosae. 

1.  The  Papilionaceae. — The  plants  of  this  group  are  generally,  though  not  always 
wholesome,  many  yielding  a  sweet  herbage  for  cattle,  such  as  the  vetch,  lucerne,  and 
the  clovers.    But  the  chief  value  of  the  Papilionaceae  is  found  in  their  seeds,  which' 
are  generally  highly  nutritive,  owing  to  the  large  quantity  of  gluten  they  contain 
rekitively  to  the  other  constituents. 

The  typical  character  of  the  fruit  of  the  Leguminosse  is  a  hollow  legume, 
regularly  dehiscing  by  its  anterior  or  ventral,  and  its  upper  or  dorsal  sutures.  The 
seeds  being  attached  alternately  to  the  two  ridges  forming  the  dorsal  suture  by 
small  funiculi  or  umbilical  cords  ;  but  there  exist  many  very  wide  deviations  from 
this  normal  type— thus,  some  are  indehiscent,  others  dehiscent  by  one  valve  only, 
some  are  single-seeded,  and  others  have  the  seeds  enveloped  in  pulp,  and  separated 
in  a  few  instances  by  partitions,  which  are  false  dissepiments.  The  last  deviation 
gives  rise  to  the  few  instances  in  which  the  fruit  itself  is  used,  excepting  in  the  case 
of  some  culinary  vegetables.  Thus,  the  pnlpy  fruit  of  the  tamarind,  Tamarindus 
Indica,  L.,  St.  John's  bread,  or  locust,  Ceratonia  siliqua ;  the  Brazilian  locust-fruit 
(Hymeaea  Coorbaril),  Cassia-fistula,  Carthartocarpus  fistula,  several  of  the  Ingas, 
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and  others  ^  but  they  do  not  belong  to  the  Papilionaceae,  and  will  be  mentioned  in 
their  proper  places  under  the  other  sub-orders.  The  legumes  of  the  true  Fapilion- 
aceaB  approximate  most  closely  to  the  typical  form,  and  from  them  we  obtain  moit 
of  the  seeds  remarkable  for  their  farinaceous  qualities. 

The  pea,  bean,  and  lentil  are  the  products  of  this  sub-order.  The  Egyptian  lentil, 
which  is  occasionally  imported  into  Liverpool,  is  perhaps  the  oldest  of  the  legumi- 
nous food  products  ;  for  it  is  mentioned  in  the  Bible  that  the  food  for  which  Esta 
sold  his  birthright,  was  partly  of  lentils.  The  much-pufied  Hevalenta  Arabica  is 
nothing  more  than  the  meal  of  lentils,  which  have  had  their  brown  skins  remofed 
before  grinding. 

The  roots  of  some  of  the  PapilionaceaB  are  of  much  value.  Thus,  those  of 
Orobus  tuberosus  are  occasionally  eaten  in  the  Highlands  and  in  Holland.  The  woody 
roots  of  the  Liquorice  plant,  Glycyrrhiza  glabra,  are  well  known  for  their  peculiar 
sweetness:  it  is  often  cultivated  in  this  country. 

Many  others  of  the  Fapilionaceae  yield  useful  products  of  various  kinds.  Thus, 
several  species  of  Indigofera,  and  probably  many  other  plants,  yield  the  valuaUe 
indigo  of  the  dyers,  and  Pterocarpus  santalinus  of  India  yields  another  valuabte 
dyeing  material — the  red  Saunders  wood  of  commerce.  The  valuable  gum  tragacanti^ 
oozes  from  cracks  in  the  bark  of  the  small  shrub  Astragalus  vera  and  other  species. 
The  medicinal  astringent  gum  kino  is  obtained  from  the  twigs  of  Butea  frondosa,  a 
beautiful  Indian  tree,  the  flowers  of  which  are  used  under  various  names  as  a  usdol 
yellow  dye  in  the  East  Indies.  They  have  been  imported  under  the  names  of  Tisso 
and  Kessaree  flowers. 

Laburnum  is  the  cytisus  of  the  ancients,  and  still  occupies  an  important  place 
amongst  tlie  hard  woods  used  for  inlaying. 

A  peculiar  odorous  principle  is  found  in  several  plants  of  this  division ;  it  is  closely 
allied  to  benzoic  acid,  and  is  found  largely  developed  in  the  tonquin  or  tonka-bean, 
and  less  so  in  the  flowers  of  several  species  of  Melilotus.  It  is  in  consequence  of 
the  presence  of  this  principle  called  Coumarine,  in  the  seeds  and  flowers  of  Melilotus 
officinalis  (Wild.),  that  they  are  mixed  with  the  celebrated  Gruyere  cheese  to  giye 
it  its  peculiar  flavour. 

2.  Caesalpineise. — ^The  products  of  this  division  are  chiefly  medicinal  or  dyeing 
materials.    Those  of  importance  as  furnishing  materia  medica  products,  are  the 
sennas  of  the  East  Indies  and  Egypt,  Cassia  officinalis,  C.  acutifolia,  C.  obovata, 
C.  elongata,  C.  ^thiopica,  and  some  others.     The  Cassia  fistula,  Cathartocarpus 
fistula  (Persoon),  is  valued  for  its  sweet  aperient  pulp,  and  Cassia  Brasiliensis  is 
sometimes  employed  in  the  same  way.    The  tamarind,  Tamarindus  Indica,  is  wdl 
known  for  its  useful  sub-acid  pulp.    The  dry  velvet  tamarinds  of  Sierra  Leone, 
which  are  eaten  under  the  name  of  tamarinds,  are  not  used  medicinally,  but  as 
agreeable  fruit.    They  are  produced  by  two  species  of  Codarium — C.  acutifoliom 
(Afzelius),  and  C.  obtusifolium  (Afz.)  both  natives  of  Sierra  Leone.    Tliese  curious 
fruits  are  remarkable  for  the  close  velvet-like  pile  formed  by  the  hairs  which  clothe 
the  legumes,  whence  the  generic  name  is  derived  (Eodion,  the  hide  of  a  beast). 
Several  of  the  Csesalpiniese  yield  medicinal  balsams,  others  yield  resins,  Brazilian 
copal  is  produced  by  the  Brazilian  locust-tree,  Hymenaea  Courbaril.    A  few  valuable 
tanning  materials,  such  as  Divi-divi,  Algarobilla,  and  Pi-pi,  are  found  in  this 
group. 

3.  Mimoseae.—Gums  and  astringent  materials  for  tanners  are  the  principal  products 
of  this  sub-order.  Acacia  catechu  yields  those  extracts  which,  under  the  names  of 
Cutch,  Terra  japonica,  Gambir,  and  Catechu,  are  so  largely  imported  from  India  for 
tanning  purposes.  The  pods  of  Acacia  nilotica,  under  the  name  of  Neb-neb  or 
Bablah,  have  been  imported  and  used  both  in  tanning  and  dyeing.  Many  of  the 
acacias  yield  valuable  timber,  and  one,  the  Acacia  Farnesiana,  yields  by  distillation 
from  its  flowers  one  of  the  most  exquisite  perfumes  in  existence. 

Mr.  Archer  illustrated  his  remarks  with  specimens  of  most  of  the  articles  le- 
ferred  to. 

MANCHESTER  PHARMACEUTICAL  ASSOCIATION. 

The  usual  monthly  meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  in  the  Royal  InstitatioDr 
Mosley  Street,  on  Thursday,  February  5th, 

MR.  LYNCH,  PSE8IDENT,  IN  THE  CHAIS. 

Mr.  WooLLBT  brought  before  the  meeting  a  collection  of  apecimens  of  drugs  and 
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Other  natural  products  of  India,  selected  from  those  sent  hy  the  East  India  Companj 
to  the  Exhibition  at  the  Manchester  Mechanics'  Institution,  and  which  he  thought 
might  he  interesting  to  the  Members. 

Many  of  the  specimens  were  quite  new  to  the  Members,  and  were  examined  with 
much  interest  Amongst  them  were  seeds  of  the  bixa  orellana,  butea  gum,  almonds 
in  the  shell  from  Malabar,  with  oil  expressed  therefrom,  which  was  so  pale  as  to  be 
almost  colourless ;  the  fruit  of  the  star  anise,  the  source  of  the  greater  part  of  the  oil 
of  aniseed  of  commerce;  wild  nutmegs,  possessing  a  peculiar  agreeable  flavour,  not 
nearly  so  strong  as  the  ordinary  nutmeg,  and  much  resembling  that  of  the  sassafras 
nut;  a  particularly  fine  specimen  of  dragon's  blood,  which  appeared  to  consist 
aknoet  entirely  of  resin ;  some  very  fine  sandal  wood  oil ;  roonduh  oil,  an  odorous 
oil  much  resembling  the  rose  geranium,  and  probably  the  produce  of  some  odoriferous 
grass ;  croton  oil,  which  by  the  cold  had  become  quite  solid  and  nearly  white ; 
sesame  and  other  oils,  of  which  it  appears  that  an  almost  unlimited  supply  could  be 
furnished ;  lac  dye,  and  several  specimens  of  resins  and  gum  resins,  and  other  sub- 
stances, many  of  which  might  probably  be  useful  in  the  arts  were  their  properties 
better  known  than  at  present,  the  name  in  several  instances  being  all  the  informa- 
tion we  possess  respecting  them. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  Mr.  Woolley  for  having  procured  such  an 
interesting  collection ;  and  the  next  meeting  was  announced  lor  Thursday,  March 
5th,  at  7  P.M. 

ORIGINAL  AND  EXTRACTED  ARTICLES. 


ON  STORAX. 

BY   DANIEL  HANBUBT. 

(^Continued  from  page  423.) 

Having  in  a  former  number  brought  under  review  the  various  opinions 
current  as  to  the  origin  of  Liquid  Storax,  and  stated  the  points  on  which  I  con- 
sider them  erroneous,  I  will  now  proceed  to  communicate  the  information  which 
I  have  myself  received  regardinor  the  drug  from  three  valued  correspondents  in 
the  Levant,  namely,  Sidney  H.  Maltass  Esq.  of  Smyrna,  Lieut.  Robert  Campbell, 
R.N.,  H.B.M.  Consul  in  the  Island  of  Rhodes,  and  Dr.  James  McCraith  of 
Smyrna. 

The  information  is  still  not  quite  perfect,  but  in  all  essential  particulars,  I 
believe  the  following  is  a  correct  account  of  the 

PREPARATION  OP  LIQUID  STORAX. 

Botanical  Origin. — The  tree  from  which  Liquid  Storax  is  obtained,  is 
Liquidambar  orientate  Miller  (L.  imberhe  Aiton),  as  is  proved  by  specimens  of 
the  leaves  and  fruits  procured  at  my  request  by  Mr.  Maltass  (see  wood-cut). 

Localities. — South-west  of  Asia  Minor. — Forests  in  the  district  of  Sighala 
near  Melasso ;  forests  near  Moughla,  and  near  Giova  and  Ull^  in  the  Gulf  of 
Giova ;  also  near  Marmorizza  and  Isgengak  opposite  Rhodes. 

Mr.  Maltass  passed  through  a  dense  forest  oi  Liquidambar  between  the  village 
of  Caponisi  and  the  town  of  Moughla  on  the  7th  or  8th  of  Ma^,  1851 :  he 
describes  it  as  consisting  of  trees  resembling  the  plane,  but  evidently  of  a 
different  species,  the  leaf  being  smaller,  and  each  tree  far  denser  in  foliage  than 
the  plane  usually  is.  "  I  also  observed  "  says  he  "  that  most  of  the  larger  trees 
had  the  [outer]  bark  stripped  off  from  the  trunk  and  the  inner  bark  scraped  off. 
I  gathered  some  of  the  fruit  and  leaves,  and  proceeded  on  my  journey  towards 
liiGughla,  my  road  lying  for  upwards  of  an  hour  through  this  beautiful  forest. 
I  observed  that  the  trees  were  from  twenty  to  thirty  feet  in  height,  but  whenever 
there  was  a  break  in  the  forest  and  the  trees  had  sufficient  air  and  space,  they 
were  of  larger  growth,  many  of  them  being  forty  feet  high,  more  especially  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  streams  of  water.  My  guide  assured  me  that  in  some 
places  in  the  forest  in  the  direction  of  Melasso,  he  had  seen  some  of  these  trees 


LrQUIDAMBAR  ORIENTALE,  MILL. 
From  s  specimen  obtained  hj  S.  H.  Maltsaa,  Eai^.,  from  the  cout  of  Ai 
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sixty  feet  in  height.  He  could  not  tell  me  the  name  of  the  tree,  but  stated  that 
an  oil  was  produced  from  it  called  Buchur^  and  that  the  trees  were  mutilated  to 
obtain  it/' 

Extraction  op  the  Liquid  Storax. — ^In  June  and  July,  the  outer  bark  is 
stripped  off  on  one  side  of  the  tree  and  (according  to  Lieut.  Campbell)  made 
into  bundles  and  reserved  for  the  purpose  of  fumigation.  The  inner  bark  is 
then  scraped  off  with  a  semi-circular  or  sickle-shaped  knife  and  thrown  into 
pits  until  a  sufficient  quantity  has  been  collected.  Mr.  Maltass  states  that  it  is 
then  packed  into  strong  horse-hair  bags  and  subjected  to  pressure  in  a  wooden 
lever  press.  Upon  removal  from  the  press,  hot  water  is  thrown  over  the  bags 
and  they  are  pressed  a  second  time,  after  which  the  greater  portion  of  the  resin 
will  have  been  extracted. 

Lieut.  Campbell's  account  is  a  little  diflferent :  he  says  the  inner  bark  is  boiled 
in  water  over  a  brisk  fire,  upon  which  the  resinous  part  comes  to  the  surface  and 
is  skimmed  off.  The  boiled  bark  is  next  put  into  hair  sacks  and  pressed,  boiling 
water  being  added  to  assist  in  the  extraction  of  the  resin,  or,  as  it  is  termedi 
^agh  (i.  e.  oU). 

Dr.  McCraith  says  that  the  Storax  collectors,  who  are  chiefly  a  tribe  of 
wandering  Turcomans  called  Yiiruks,  are  armed  with  a  triangular  iron  scraper 
with  which  they  scrape  off,  together  with  the  juice  of  the  tree,  a  certain  quantity 
of  bark,  which  they  collect  in  leathern  pouches  suspended  to  their  belts.  When  a 
suflicient  quantity  has  been  obtained,  it  is  boiled  in  a  large  copper  and  the 
separated  liquid  resin  is  run  into  barrels.  The  residual  bark  is  placed  in  hair- 
cloth and  pressed  in  a  rude  press,  the  extracted  resin  being  added  to  the  general 
mass. 

The  product  obtained  by  the  processes  here  described,  is  the  grey,  opaque, 
semi-fluid  resin,  well  known  as  Liquid  Storax, 

The  bark  from  which  the  Liquid  Storax  has  been  extracted,  is  emptied  out  of 
the  bags  and  exposed  in  the  sun  to  dry,  after  which  it  is  shipped  to  the  Greek 
and  Turkish  islands  and  to  many  towns  in  Turkey,  where  it  is  much  esteemed 
for  the  purpose  of  fumigation,  although  since  the  disappearance  of  the  plague, 
its  employment  has  greatly  diminishea. 

This  is  the  substance  known  to  pharmacologists  as  Cortex  Thymiamatis  or 
Storax  Bark,  as  is  proved  by  abundant  specimens  sent  me  by  Mr.  Maltass. 

Adulteration. — Mr.  Maltass  says  that  Liquid  Storax  is  rarely  pure,  being 
adulterated  by  the  admixture  of  sand  and  ashes. 

CoMMSRCB. — Lieut.  Campbell  states  that  the  quantity  of  Liquid  Storax 
annually  extracted,  amounts  to  about  20,000  okes  (600  cwt.)  from  the  districts 
of  Giova  and  Ulld;  and  13,000  okes  (325  cwt.)  from  those  of  Marmorizza  and 
Isgengak.* 

It  is  exported  in  casks  to  Constantinople,  Smyrna,  Syra  and  Alexandria. 
Some  is  also  packed  with  a  certain  proportion  of  water  in  goat-sMns  and  sent, 
either  by  boats  or  overland  to  Smyrna,  where  it  i^  tcaifisielEred  to  casks  and 
shipped  mostly  to  Trieste. 

It  appears  from  Mr.  Maltass,  that  formerly  the  whole,  boi^  <^  the  resili  tod 
the  residual  bark,  was  bought  by  the  merchants  of  the  island  of  Rhodes,  but  at 
what  period  and  under  what  circumstances  this  occurred,  I  have  not  been  able 
to  learn. t  

Though  I  have  no  pretensions  to  be  an  Oriental  scholar,  I  may  be  allowed  to 

*  In  English  commerce,  40  oJces  are  reckoned  as  equal  to  one  hundredweight. 

f  Dr.  Luiderer*8  account  appears  to  have  reference  to  this  period  :  and  even  his  statement  of 
the  cMvaiion  of  the  Storax  plant  (whatever  plant  is  intended)  has  some  support  from  ths 
following  passage  in  Duhamers  Traite  des  Arhres  T.  ij.  p.  288. 

"  An  Levant  on  cultive  aux  environs  de  Stanchir  [Cos],  les  arhres  qui  donnent  le  Storax,  et 
on  les  multiplie  par  marcottes."  Dr.  Landerer's  ^ovx^yp*,  it  will  also  be  observed,  is  traceable  in 
the  Turlush  name  bt^ttr. 
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offer  a  few  words  respecting  some  of  the  eastern  names  o£  Liquid  Storax  and  the 
bark  which  remains  after  its  extraction.* 

.  Liquid  Storax  is  known  to  the  Turks  by  the  name  j<^^  tl^Jjj^  xji  Kara 

ghyunluk  yagJiy^  i.  e.  Black  Frankincense  Oil.f  It  is  also  called  .  ^b  jfC 
Btikihur  yaghy,  i.  e.  Incense  Oil  and  sometimes  (according  to  Mr.  Maltass) 
.^\)  ^\xf^  Sighala  yaghy^  i.  e.  Slghala  Oil  from  the  district  between  Melassa 

and  Maori  where  much  of  it  is  collected. 

The  Greeks  designate  it  ^rv^a^  vy^k^  but  often  use  the  Turkish  name 
BukJiur  yaghy. 

In  a  Report  of  the  External  Commerce  of  Bombay  to  which  my  attention  was 
directed  by  my  friend  Dr.  Royle,  the  term  Rose  Malloes  is  applied  to  a  drug 
enumerated  under  the  category  oi  Imports  by  Sea  into  the  Port  of  Bombay. X 

The  recurrence  of  this  strange  name  which  Petiver's  account  of  Liquid  Storax 
had  made  familiar,  struck  me  as  very  curious,  and  I  wrote  to  Bombay  for  a 
sample  of  the  drug  so  called.  This  was  kindly  procured  for  me  at  the  Bombay 
Custom  House  by  Dr.  Carter,  and  proved  to  be  our  ordinary  Liquid  Storax, 
It  is  imported  chiefly  from  the  Red  Sea,  which  it  doubtless  reaches  from 
Alexandria,  to  which  port  I  found  it  was  shipped  from  Rhodes.  Here  then  is  the 
explanation  of  Petiver's  statement  of  the  drug  being  carried  southward  from 
Suez, — it  being  in  fact,  on  its  way  to  India. 

His  term   Cotter  Mija  is  the  Arabic   ix^^  jkS  Katr  may*a^  dA*«  may^a 

being  one  of  the  Avicennian  terms  for  Storax,  and  JaS  katr  (literally  a  drop), 
a  Prefix  indicating  its  liquid  nature.  § 

The  only  other  author  with  whom  I  am  acquainted  that  alludes  to  Rosa  Mallas 
is  Garcia,  II  who,  when  describing  the  various  sorts  of  Benzoin,  mentions  '*i2ofa- 
malha,^^  which  he  asserts  is  the  name  applied  by  the  Chinese  to  Liquid  Storax, 

Whether  it  is  the  resin  of  the  Rasamala  (Liquidambar  altingiana  Bl.)  that 
is  here  intended,  and  whether  the  Rosa  Mallas  of  Petiver  and  the  Rose  Malloet 
of  the  Bombay  List  are  but  corruptions  of  the  same  term  applied  to  a  different 
substance,  are  points  which  I  shall  not  attempt  to  decide. 

The  residual  bark  after  the  extraction  of  the  Liquid  Storax^  is  known 
to  pharmacologists  as   Cortex  I'hymiamatis,   Cortex  Thuris^   Thus  JudaoruMy 

*  I  will  here  acknowledge  the  assistance  kindly  afforded  me  by  Dr.  Greenhill,  the  transUtor  of 
Bhazes,  on  the  subject  of  Arabic  names ;  and  also  that  of  J.  W.  Bedhoose  Esq.  with  repud  ta 
Turkish  names. 

t  Olibanum  is  called  in  Turkish  (^SSj^  ghyunluh, 

X  The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  Report  referred  to  ; — 

"  Rose  Malloes."  cwt.  qr.  lb. 

"From  Aden  6    0    0        value   186  rupees 

"     Arabian  Gulf 41    0    0  "     1574     " 

"     Persian  Gulf 12    0    0  "      480     " 

Total 68    0    0  2240  rupees." 

§  Lib.  II.  cap.  623.  (ed.  Venet.  1664).— It  can  scarcely  be  doubted,  that  in  this  chapter  oo 

"  Miha  vd  Meha^  which  the  translators  have  rendered  Storax,  Avicenna  refers  to  the  modtn 

Liquid  Storax,    The  passage  is  as  follows  : 

"  *    *    Storax  humida  alia  est,  qusa  extrahitur  per  se  ipsam  gumma  :  et  alia  est  qv* 

extrahitur  cumdecoctioue:  perse  autem  extracta,  est  cltrina,  et  quando  antiquatnr,  decfioit 

ad  anreum  colorem,  et  est  [preciosa  et  j^ta]  :  sed  quae  extrahitur  ex  cortice  est  nigra :  ^ 

illud  ideo  quoniam  extrahitur  cum  decoctione  corticis  illms  arboris,  et  quod  extrahitur,  est  sbstf 

hum  ida  :  et  quod  remanet  sicut  faex  et  vinacia,  est  sicca." 

II   Aromatum  et  simplicium    aliquot  medicamentorum    apud   Indos  ruucentium  Birion^ 

Anty.1674. 
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Narcaphthum^     Storax    Bark   or    Bed   Storax*  and   is    called    in    Turkish 

j\^  \L^'f  X^  Kara ghyunhik yaprak  OT  moTQ  QovrecXly  ^^j^  ilJhS  iS 

Kara  ghyunluk  yapraghi,  literally  Black  Frankincense  Leaf. 

In  modem  Greek  it  is  known  by  the  simple  name  of  irvfa^. 

The  name  QufAia/jM  (Incense)  does  not  appear  to  have  any  special  application 
to  Liquidambar  Bark. 

Belon  has  asserted  that  this  bark  is  called  Maurocapnoj  and  authors  have 
quoted  the  name  on  his  authority.  I  cannot  but  think  this  an  error ;  Mavpo  xamd 
signifies  literally  Black  Smoke^  and  in  modem  Greek  it  is  used  by  metonymy  for 
BUick  Tobacco.    It  does  not  appear  to  be  now  applied  to  the  Liquidambar  bark. 

The  name  nioTLa^  or  ni^xa^in  used  by  Dioscorides  to  designate  a  certun 
odoriferous  bark  from  India,  {  has  been  thought  by  many  authors  to  have 
reference  to  the  modern  Cor  lex  Tki/miamatis,  But  if  the  latter  were  collected  in 
the  days  of  Dioscorides,  that  author,  a  native  of  Asia  Minor,  could  scarcely  have 
been  so  ignorant  of  the  locality  of  its  production,  as  to  have  regarded  it  as  an 
Indian  drug.  Moreover,  neither  the  names  N«<rx«<j>9w  nor  Heifxa^Bov  (nor  Aaxa^n 
used  by  Paulas  iEgineta}  perhaps  for  the  same  substance)  are  known  in 
modern  Greek.  I  confess  therefore  I  do  not  see  evidence  for  identifying  the 
Dioscoridean  drug  with  the  product  of  Liquidambar, 

The  conclusions  to  which  this  long  investigation  leads,  may  be  thus  briefly 
summed  up. 

1.  That  the  original  and  classical  Storax  was   produced  by  Styrax 
officinale  Linn. 

2.  That  always  scarce  and  valuable,  it  has  in  modern  times  wholly  disap- 
peared from  commerce. 

3.  That  the  accounts  of  the  collection  of  Liquid  Storax  given  by  Petiver 
and  Landerer  are  in  manj  important  particulars  grossly  erroneous. 

4.  Thdit  Liquid  Storax  is  the  produce  of  Liquidambar  orientate  Miller,  and 
that  it  is  collected  in  the  south-west  of  Asia  Minor. 

5.  That  the  bark  of  Liquidambar  orientale  Miller,  after  Liquid  Storax  has 
been  expressed  from  it,  constitutes  the  Cortex  Thymiamatis  of  Europe. 

6.  That  there  is  no  evidence  of  the  NaVx«<f>doy  of  Dioscorides  being  the 
bark  of  Liquidambar  orientate. 

In  a  future  communication,  I  propose  to  offer  some  account  of  the  manner  of 
preparing  the  drug  now  found  in  the  shops  as  Styrax  calamUa. 

ON  THE  AMOMA  OF  WESTERN  AFRICA. 

BY  W.  K  DANIELL,  M.D.,  F.L.S., 

Honorary  Member  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society. 
(^Continued from  vol,  xiY,,  page  S63.) 

II.  Mallaguetta  dubia. 
(Scapi  bi  vel  pluri-flori.) 

Thb  species  of  Amomum  comprehended  under  the  term  of  Mallaguetta  dubia 
are  seldom  used  by  the  negro  communities  for  culinary  purposes.  They  are 
very  abundant  in  several  of  the  inland  and  maritime  regions  of  intertropical 

*  Amygdaloid  Storax  is  also  sometimes  called  Hed  Storax. 

t  "Jeveiaussi  descharger  vn  brigantin  dessns  la  riue  du  port  [de  Rhodes],  plein  d*viie 
drogae  propre  en  medecine,  appellee  Storax  ronge.  Les  Grecs  la  nomment  maintenant  Mauro- 
eapHO.  Et  m'a  Ion  dit  qu'il  croist  en  I'isle."— Belon,  Observations  de  plvsievrs  Singvlaritez  &c. 
(16H)  Uv.  2.  chap.  14. 

X  VaTtia^&of,  i  W  vafKa^oVy  Hot  rovro  Ix  t5c  'lvhxn{  xo/t*/{iT«i*  to^t  H  ^Xo(w^C)  avKafxlfw 
It/rlvfAoavt  loutdc,  ^/utdS/uiyoy  hk  T^y  ilw^av,  xat  fMyvvfAim  roXg  antvaa^uioXe  ^vfuafAoa-tj 
hfOimh  JuU  fAkrptu  la^nyfatfdinv  inroStvfAiac-bif.    Diosc.  de  Mat,  Med.  ed.  Sprengel,  lib.  I.  c.  22. 

§  lib.  7.  c.  22. 
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Afiica.  Although  a  great  number  of  species  exist,  not  mote  than  mx  or  t^tA 
have  been  described;  and  of  these  a  few  from  imperfect  delineations,  are  but  little 
BDderstood.  The  products  of  these  Amoma  are  less  sought  after  or  qipredated 
by  the  native  populations  as  articlea  of  commerce,  wMle  they  are  only  occa- 
sionally employed  as  remedial  agents,  when  the  true  Mallaguetta  pepper  caonot 
be  procured,  owing  probably  to  their  inferior  pungency  or  medK^nal  virtoet. 
The  growth  of  all  is  greatly  influenced  hy  local  circumstanoea,  ibr  the  plut 
which  in  propitious  situations  attains  a  luxuriant  development,  becomes  more 
restricted  in  proportions,  iu  others  leas  favorable,  and  assnmea  such  deviatiang 
of  form  and  structure  as  to  render  the  deter-  ^^^  ^ 

mination  no  easy  matter.  As  I  have  elsewhere 
observed,  the  negroes  of  Western  AMca  admit 
of  only  one  Amomum  producing  the  Mallaguetta 
pepper,  viz.  A.  Granam  Paradisi.  ASz.  {A. 
Melegueta  Rose.)  The  remaining  spedes  are 
indiscriminately  classified  under  some  general 
denomination,  to  which  is  attached  a  specific 
title,   more   with   reference   to   their    physical 

?'opertics  than  economical  appliances.  In 
ormba  they  are  usually  known  by  the  name 
of  Obro  or  Ohuro  (which  is  also  bestowed  on 
some  species  of  Hedychium),  and  in  Ebo,  by  that 
of  Oppio  or  Opolo.  Among  the  Foulahs,  Soosu's, 
and  other  aboriginal  races  in  the  vicinity  of 
Sierra  Leone,  the  vernacular  appellations  par- 
take of  a  more  special  character.  The  general 
designation  employed  by  the  Timneh  tribes  is  ' 
Maaa.  Of  these  ^mpma,  each  species  possesses 
certMa  botanical  peculiarities,  by  which  they 
can  be  disdnguished  one  from  the  other,  and 
more  particularly  from  the  A.  Graitvm  Paradisi, 
A&.  Thos  the  solitary  flower  and  fruit,  the 
minutely  tuberculated  and  deep  red  color  of  the 
testa,  combined  with  an  agreeable  aromatic 
pungency  of  the  seeds  of  the  latter,  readily 
snfGce  to  sever  it  from  the  kindred  plants 
fflMuped  together  in  this  division  (fig.  1). 
Botanical  notices  of  the  entire  or  fragmentary 
portions  of  the  Guinea  plants,  have  emanated 
irom  Sims,  Smith,  Afzehua,  Roscoe,  Hooker, 
Hooker  fiL,  and  others ;  yet,  notwithstanding  their  labors,  considerahle  con- 
liision  and  doubt  still  prev«l  respecting  the  true  source  and  character  of 
several  of  these  satamineoud  piDduotions. 

].  Amomam  Eaoapum,  Sima.    Fig.  2. 
(Tht  Black  Amomum.') 

A.  Excapnm.     Sou.  Ann.  Sol.,  v.  1,  p.  548,  /.  13. 

A.  Grandiflorum-    Smitk,  Exot.  Flora,  n.  1,  (.  Ill,  et  Bees'  Cydo.,  9.tt, 
addenda. 

A.  Afzelii?     Roscoe,  in  Linn.  Trana.,  v.  S,  p.  354. 

A.  Aiielii.     Smith,  Rees'  CycL,  v.  39.     Addenda. 

A.  Grannm  Paradisi.     Hooker,  Bot.  Mag.,  t.  4603. 

A.  Granum  Paradiri.     Hooker  fit.,  in  Joum.  Sol.,  a.  vi.,  p.  295. 

Foliis  elliptico-lanceDlatis  acuminatis,  ligula  obtusa  v.  biloba,  tc»po  mnltifltn, 
bracteia  Use  imbricalia  puberulia  obtusis  nucrooatis,  perianthio  i>rtflrioiB  t^ 
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brevi  limbo  obtuso,  interiore  extus  puberulo,  lobis  lateralibus  obtusis,  doraali 
ovato-oblongo  obtuso,  labello  amplo  late  obovato-rotundato,  marginibus  im- 
dulato-plicatis,  filamento  basi  utrmque  processubus  2  subulatis,  antherse  apice* 
integro  v.  bifido  lobulis  lateralibus  patulis  subulatis  loculis  pubemlis,  staminodiis, 
linearibus  obtusis,  ovario  pubescente,  finictu  ampullaceo  v.  eUiptico-oyato  t. 
lanceolato  profunde  sulcato  pubescente,  seminibus  brunneis  subquadrato-rotun- 
datis,  testa  atro-brunnea  nitida. 

Pereiriiy  Mat,  Med,,  ed.  3d.,  vol.  2,  p.  1130,/.  234.    Pharm,  Joum,^  y.  6,  p.  412. 

Guibwrt,  Hist,  Nat,  des  Drogues  Simples^  t.  2,  p.  221,  fig.  122.  (?) 

Hab.  SioTa  Leone,  Dr.  DanieU. 

Herha  3 — 5  pedalis.  Folia  4 — 8  unc.  longa,  1 — 1}  lata,  basi  subacuta,  apioe 
attenualo-acuminata,  marginibus  purpureis,  vaginis  yvidibus  purpureisve,  Hguia 
i — J  unc.  longa,  obtusa  v.  biloba.  Scapi  2 — 4  unc.  longi  ascendentes  pubes- 
centes.  3 — 5  nori.  Bracteas  remotse,  laxe  imbricatae,  late  oblongSB,  apice  obtussB 
V.  bilobfle,  post  anthesin  deciduse.  Flares  erecti  2—3  unc.  longi.  Perianthium 
album,  extus  roseo  tinctum  labello  erecto  intus  aureo,  lobo  dorsaU  lateralibus 
sequilongo  labello  breyiores.  FUamentum  processubus  2  basi  instructa,  quarum 
2  exteriores  ndnores.  Antherai  loculi  pubescesntes,  lobo  terminali  late  truncate, 
lobulo  intemiedio  breyissimo  integro  y.  bifido,  lateralibus  comutis.  Fmctta 
pubescens,  s^o-purpureus,  camosus,  ampuHaceus,  subcompressus,  9 — 10  costatus 
sulcis  acutis,  costis  J-teretibua  2 — 3  unc  longus,  IJ — 2  unc.  latus.  Semina 
immatura  alba,  demum  brunnea,  nitida  {Hook,  Jil,  uhi  sup.), 

I  haye  in  a  prc^vious  paper  stated  the  grounds,  which  induced  me  to  belieye  that 
this  species  did  not  furnish  the  true  grams  of  Paradise,  and  subsequent  researches 
in  Western  Africa,  have  conclusively  confirmed  my  views.  Pereira  and  Guibourt 
are  of  opinion  that  the  description  of  the  A,  Granum  Parodist  of  Linneus, 
pertained  rather  to  an  East  Indian  than  a  Guinea  species,  and  in  fact  the  latter 
authority  observes  that  his  plant  is  merely  a  simple  variety  of  the  Elettaria 
Cardamomum^  Mat.,  which  produces  the  Malabar  cardamom.*  Under  these 
circumstances  I  have  retained  Sims^  name  in  preference  to  others,  in  order  to 
avoid  ambiguity.  In  the  Remedia  Guineensia^f  owing  doubtless  to  an  accidental 
error,  the  flowers  of  this  plant  (white)  have  been  substituted  for  those  of  the 
Grtmum  Paradisic  Afe.  (purple  and  yellow).  Hence  the  chief  source  of  per- 
plexity in  tiie  discrimination  of  these  two  species. 

The  Am&mum  Excapum  is  indigenous  to  Sierra  Lecme,  to  the  Timneh,  Sherbro, 
Soom,  Foulah,  Kroo,  and  Yorruba  countries,  and  is  more  or  less  dispersed 
throughout  the  different  regions  of  Soudan.  In  favorable  localities  it  grows  to 
the  height  of  eight  or  ten  feet,  but  on  the  mountain  declivities  near  Freetown  is 
seldom  found  beyond  six.  The  stems  (which  are  of  a  more  woody  character 
than  other  species)  with  portions  of  the  roots  and  leaves,  are  pervaded  by 
a  pinkish  hue.  The  flowers  appear  in  October  and  November,  m  numerous 
clusters  on  a  short  scape,  are  of  a  white  color  sUghtlytinged  with  pink,  and 
exhale  during  their  evolution  an  exquisite  fragrance.  The  fruit  from  one  and 
a  half  to  three  indhes  in  length,  and  about  three  or  four  inches  in  circum- 
ference, differs  widely  from  all  other  kinds  by  its  singular  color  and  develop- 
ment. In  the  early  stage,  the  pericarp  acquires  a  delicate  or  velvety  soft* 
ness,  from  a  setiform  down  (more  or  less  apparent  on  other  parts  of  the  plant) 
and  is  of  a  deep  purple  verging  on  black,  from  which  peculiarity  of  hue  it 
has  gained  the  appellation  of  Obro-duddu^  or  black  Obro,  in  Yorruba.  It  is 
the  plant  alluded  to  by  Afrelius  under  the  name  of  Massa  amquonn^  who  states 
that  the  leaves  and  stems  are  endowed  with  the  finest  aroma,  both  in  respect  to 

'*'  "^  —■■■■■■■--—-■.—    ■■■  I  --—  ■——,„■■-,,_■_  ■■       I  .  -      I  '  .1  ^^■■-     ■         ■■      ■  -— ,    -     ■  ^— ,_ 

•  Histoire  dea  Drogues,  t,  2,  p.  220.    Ed,  Ath,  1849. 

t  No.  X.,  p.  72. 
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scent  and  taste.*      As  the  Fio.S. 

capflule  approaches  maturity, 
it  assumes  rounder  propor- 
tions,  becomes  with  the  scape 
more  succulent  and  fleshy, 
is  deeply  sulcated  by  longi- 
tndhial  fiurows  varying  from 
elevea  to  fourteen  in  num- 
ber, and  the  color  impercep- 
tibly changed  into  a  reddish- 
pini(fig.  2).  When  the  fruit 
ripens,  the  delicate  hairs 
duniniah,  while  the  sheathing 
bracts  of  the  scape  gradually  i 
&11  off  and  disappear,  leaving 
the  whole  in  a  nude  con 
dition.  Fereira,  on  the  au- 
thoritv  of  Smith,  has  erro 
neously  figured  specimens  o 
the  young  fruit  (fig.  2S4)t  ai 
the  A.  (Jramim  Paradisi  of 
A&elius.  The  seeds  en- 
veloped in  a  whitish  pulp, 
free  from  addity,  are  nu- 
merous, Bhining  as  if  brightly 

C'ished,    chesnut    or     pale         (Frail,  nalu[»Ui».)  (Urind  capanle  wiUi  seed!.) 

wn,  of  an  orate  or  spheroidal  form,  bluntly  angular,  with  a  small  pale- 
yellow  hilum,  and  a  minute  ridge  extending  down  one  side,  and  terminatiag  in 
a  crenulated  apex  (fig.  3).  They  are  extremely  hot,  peppery,  and  camphor- 
aceous,  but  devoid  of  that  grateful  aromatic  flavor  on  winch  the  taste  of  the 
true  Mallaguetta  pepper  depends.  When  chewed  in  any  quantity,  they  leave  a 
cool  sensation  on  tJie  palate,  like  some  of  the  oils  of  mint.  Their  camphoraceous 
acridity  would  materially  lead  towards  their  detection,  if  mixed  with  mnilar 
kinds  of  seeds.  The  capsule  in  the  dry  state  becomes  pale  or  ereyish -brown,  b 
curved,  more  triangular  in  shape,  peaked,  coriaceous,  and  longilndinally  striated 
with,  minute  irregular  ridges,  from  b^g  contracted  two-thirds  of  its  originil 
dimenrions.  As  a  remediS  agent,  this  Amcmum  is  nearly  of  equal  value  to  the 
A,  Granam  Paradiai. 

Among  the  native  tribes,  every  portion  of  this  plant  is  rendered  available  for 
medidnaE  pui^oses.  A  decoction  of  the  roots,  leaves,  &c.,  is  frequentiy  admi- 
_:.j — J  :_  .,fi.   j: — v. —   J— jntery,  and  other  gastro-ententic  affections.    ''^" 


«••# 


nistered  in  colic,  ^rrhcea,  li 


pulveriied  seeds  applied  t( 
neadache  and  certam  fom 


a  favourite  mode  of  relieving 
IS  of  ophthalmia.  They  also  contribute  towards  the 
composition  of  various  remedial  preparations,  and  the  successful  cure  of  several 
endemic  diseases,  may  be  justly  ascribed  to  their  efficient  action.  As  a  substitute 
for  cardamoms,  I  have  sometimes  used  tbem  in  the  military  hospital  under  m^ 
charge,  as  a  carminative  and  alimulant  in  flatulent  colic,  dyspepsia,  visceral 
irritations,  and  as  an  adjunct  with  purgatives,  and  with  results  unifonnl; 
favorable.  In  the  absence  of  similar  kinds  of  offidnal  drugs,  their  administration 
may  be  ssiely  recommended,  and  in  many  cases  will  be  ibund  to  be  productive 
of  conmderable  benefit. 

2.  Amomum  loagucapum.     Hook.  fil.     Fig.  4. 

(The  long-acaped  Amomum.') 

A.  longiscapmn.     Hook.Jii.  In  Journ.  Bol.  v.  vi.,  p.  296, 

Foliis  approximatis  lineari-lanceolatis  longe  acuminatjs,  bari  (runcads,  cordal')- 

*  BitrraLttm»B^ort,p.lia.  t  ELMaL  Uiii.,td.Sd.,vU.i,p.U.Sa. 
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biB,  ligula  brSTissiina  truncata,  scapo  elongato  erecto,  bracteis  plurimu 
ressls  Bensim  longioribus  auperioribus  late  oblongu  obtuaia  truncatisTe, 
bnB  3 — S  termin^buB,  calycifi  tubo  elongato  apice  acuto,  perianthil  lobis 
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lateralibus  e  basi  lata  sensim  angustatis  dorsali  oblongo-obtuso,  labelli  Imdw 
amplo  late  obovato  rotundato  margine  undulato-plicato,  filimjento  l»ie\i  baa 
utrinqne  processubus  2  in^qualibus  instructo,  anthersB  lobo  tenninali  apioe 
rotundato  lobulis  lateralibus  comutis  ascendentibus,  staminodiis  liberis  lineaiibiu, 
j&nctu  anguste  lanceolate  compresso  trigono,  &c. 

Hab.  liegent,  and  Sugar-loaf  Mountain,  Sierra  Leone.  Dr,  Daniell, 
Herba  elata,  glaberrima.  Folia  pedalia  2  J  imc.  lata.  Scapi  6 — 10 — unciales 
graciles.  BracteoB  inferiores  parfse  supeiiores  latae,  2 — unciales,  purpureo- 
maculatae.  Flores  ampli,  inooori.  Pertanthii  tubus  gracilis;  labeJliim  pur- 
pureum,  basi  albidum.  Anthera  purpurea.  Fruclus  siccus  2 J — 3  unc.  longos 
(excl.  perianth.)  f  unc.  latus,  glaber,  parietibus  ut  videtur  vix  camosis.  Semina 
immatura,  valde  angulata,  arillo  papyraceo  tecta.      (Hook.  Jil,  ubi  sup.) 

This  fine  Amomum  appears  almost  to  have  escaped  the  notice  of  tiie  natiye 
A&Icans,  and  is  but  little  known  in  Sierra  Leone.     It  delights  in  remote  and 
swampy  recesses  of  forests,  where  concealed  by  dense  brushwood  it  eludes 
observation,  and  cannot  easily  be  obtained;  hence  in  Yorruba  the  appellation  of 
Obro'beghar.    This  plant  may  be  distinguished  from  other  species  hj  the  remark- 
able long  scapes,  flowers  and  fruit,  cordate-based  leaves  and  thick  and  lo% 
stems,  which  frequently  exceed  10  or  12  feet  in  height.     Li  Sierra  Leone,  the 
wooded  ravines  beyond  the  Sugar-loaf  Mountain  are  the  localities  in  which  it 
chiefly  abounds,  and  where  it  is  more  exuberant  in  development.     They  are, 
however,  difficult  of  access.     The  flowers  come  forth  in  June  and  the  two  suc- 
ceeding months,  but  do  not  expand  to  the  same  extent  as  those  of  the  previous 
species.     The  superior  portions  of  the  corolla  with  the  labeUum  are  of  a  mode- 
rate purple,  which  gradually  fades  towards  the  base  of  the  perianth.    The  scape  k 
from  2 — 4  feet  high,  branched  and  severally  crowned  by  two  or  three  fruits,  which 
at  first  of  a  pale  green  are  subsequently  changed  into  a  ruddy  pink.    The  apices  of 
the  capsules  with  their  sheathing  bracts,  are  covered  with  numerous  brown  spots  or 
streaks.     The  capsules  are  somewhat  cone-shaped  or  oblong,  about  three  or  four 
inches  long,  with  an  elongated  and  infundibuliform  apex ;  convex  externally,  but 
flattened  and  obtusely  angular  on  the  inner  side,  when  conjoined  with  others 
(fig.  4).     If  of  solitary  growth  they  become  rounder.     The  pericarp  is  thin, 
smooth,  and  shining.     The  pulp,  white,  rather  dry  and  dense  in  substance,  is 
divisible  by  septa  into  three  longitudinal  portions,  and  aflbrds  a  delicate  saccharine 
taste.     The  seeds  are  of  a  deep  red  colour,  sharply jjfigular,  studded  by  variable 
elevations  on  one  side,  with  a  superficial  frirrow  on  the  other,  that  descends  to 
a  projecting  angle  or  base,  on  which  the  small  and  pale  yellow  hilum  is  phiced 
(fig.  5).    Tneir  aromatic  qualities  are  extremely  weak;   they  have,  howerer, 
a  peculiar  flavor  which  serves  to  distinguish  them  from  those  of  other  Amoma. 
The  negro  populations  apparently  have  no  recourse  to  this  plant  for  any  medical 
or  economical  appliances. 

3.  Amomum  latifolkmL    Afzelius.    Hg.  6. 
(Large  or  grape-seeded  Amomum,} 

A.  latifoUum.    Afz,  in  Remedia  Guineeasta^  No.  l^p*  5. 

A.  MacHMpermum.     Smith  in  Rees'  CycL^  v.  S9.    Addenda. 

A.  Macrospermum.    Pereira.    El.  Mat.  Med.^  vol.  ii.,  p.  1139. 

Scapo.  subterraneo,  floribus  aggregatis,  frocta  OYali  arciformi,  caule  flterih 
simplici,  foliis  Isio-Ianceolaribus. 

Timmenensibus.     Mabubu,  Susttensibus  GoguoL 

CrescU  in  declivitatibus  sylvosis  montium  Sienrm  Leonae.  Siirps  quod  ^ 
omnem  sui  partem  glabra.  Caules  plures  tripedales  steriles  simplices,  inferne 
squamosi,  supeme  foHati.  Folia  petiolis  longis  vaginantibus  prsedita,  dodrsB- 
talia,  lato-lanceolaria  acuta.  Scapus  sesquipoUicana,  subterraneus,  squamofl^ 
ex  eadem  cum  caulibus  radice  repente  surgens.  Ftores  3^-4  aggregati,  in  ip* 
superficie  terras,  conspicui,  magni,  nivei,  squamis  cincti  spathaceis,  externifl  co^' 
munibus   coreaofiu^  jntemis   propriis  membranaceis.     JFtuetus  3—4  polii<^ 
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longiu,  OT&lis,  intemo  latere  ferme  plaous,  externo  convexns,  caBtaneus,  intiu 
tripartituB,  deeipimentiB  membranaceiB,  e  colunuia  media  quam  jimctim  con- 
atitunnt,  enatis,  et  semina  dmnde  cingentibiu.  Semina  mimeroea,  diaaepmieii- 
torum  membroniilu  non  tantum  in  tria  corpora  diviaa,  sed  smgula  etiatn  quasi 
SBCColo  detenta,  cum  Bemiiiibus  ViluviniferiB  et  magnitudiae  et  forma  et  colore 
CODgroentia,  &c.  (AJkelitti  ubi  sap.) 

ThiM  species  commonly  grows  on  the  outakirts  of  thicketa,  and  amid  the  long 
srass,  on  the  elevated  slopes  in  the  -vicinity  of  Kongo-town  and  KoBsy,  Sierra 
Leone,  and  consequently  has  obtained  the  title  of  the  grcus- field  Obro  among 
-fiw  Ako  coloniats.  It  is  indigenouB  to  the  Foulah,  Soobu,  and  Timneli  conntrieB, 
amd  is  scattered  throughout  the  intermediate  regions  northward  as  far  as  tiie 
river  Gambia,  where  it  abundantly  flourishes  at  Koto  aJid  Jesswon,  near  Cape 
jSt.  Mary's.  By  the  Yoniiba  people,  the  two-fold  designationa  of  Obro-leUA 
and  Obro-enlah  have  been  eouferred.  on  it,  owing  to  the  extreme  hardness  and 
mamitude  of  tiie  firuit.  Among  the  Tinmehs,  the  vernacular  name  is  Mabiibit 
or  &biibu,  while  the  Soosu's  term  it  Goguoi.  Owing  to  the  lesa  sheltered  placea 
wliitwi  it  prefers,  tiiis  plant  seldom  attains  that  luxuriant  growth  common  to 
many  other  species.  Although  the  fructification  is  largely  developed,  this  species 
is  somewhat  dwarfjsh  in  proportions,  and  scarcely  rises  beyond  five  or  dx  leet  in 
altitude.  The  leaves  are  sessile,  acute  at  the  base,  and  broadly  lanceolate.  The 
flowers  are  white,  with  the  iniertor  limb  of  the  labellum  and  tube  of  corolla 
tinged  yellow.  They  evolve  a  faint  aromal  ic  odour.  The  fruit,  though  sometimes 
solitary,  is  generally  produced  in  pairs,  whi^  difier  in  size,  being  from  three  to 
four  inches  in  length,  and  one  and  a  hali  to  three  inches  in  breadth.  They 
are  roundish,  broad-ovate,  or  flagon 
■h^ied ;  if  coajugate,  obtusely  trian- 
gular in  form,  slightly  reduced  in  dze, 
and  almost  destitute  oi  bracts  in  their 
iqie  Mate,  the  exterior  surface  bein^ 
OODTex,  the  interior  or  base,  flat.  The 
CBpBolee  while  young  are  green  in  color, 
which  is  nlljmately  converted  into  a 
dull-red,  and  with  the  exception  of  the 
Akkrah  variety  of  the  Mallnguetta 
pepper,  are  the  largest  of  aU  iJie 
known  Amoma  ttf  Western  Aflica. 
They  have  very  thicic  and  densely 
indurated  walls,  and  are  remarkabhr 
coriaceoiiB.  During  and  after  their 
eiHCcation,  they  become  much  reduced 
in  substance,  deeply  striated  from  con~ 
traction,  and  a^ume  more  of  a  pale 
chesnut  or  orange-brown  hue.  ^Hie 
pnip  is  white,  divirible  by  longitudinal 
Kgments  into  three  equal  parts,  small 
in  comparison  with  the  pericarpal 
coat;  and  moderately  acidulous.  The 
seedB  closely  resemble  grape-Btones, 
bat  are  larger,  more  CTlindrical,  and 
compressed  laterally  (fig.  6).  They 
sre  oblong-obovate,  greyish  or  deep 
brown,  smooth,  polished,  wiihaminute 
npha  extending  &om  thdr  apex 


flM 


latifolmm. 


ftte,      and     proiecting    (Dried  capsules,  redmed  ooB-third  to  oaa,  with 
Inlnm.  Their  flavor  is  feebly  aromati^  «**^J 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  this  is  the  speiaes  on  which  Smith  bestowed 
the  luune  of  ^.  Jdacnxpermttm,  from  the  great  size  of  the  seeds.   Afcelios  brought 
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only  a  solitary  fruit,  whicli  he  gathered  near  the  old  graveyard  of  the  settlers, 
and  stated  that  the  natives  termed  it  Mabubu.  Smith's  description  of  the  capsule 
being  ovate,  pointed,  and  somewhat  striated,  with  the  seeds  obovate,  and  having 
a  bordered  prominent  scar,  seem  to  esftablish  their  identity.  Grsertner's  figure 
of  the  fruit  and  seeds  of  the  Zingiber  Mdeguetta^  to  which  he  refers,  evidently 
belongs  to  a  different  species,  probably  either  the  A,  CliisU,  or  A.  DanieUiy  under  the 
latter  of  which  Dr.  Hooker  has  placed  it.  The  color  of  the  seeds  in  the  A&icaa 
Amoma^  however,  are  not  constant,  nor  do  they  yield  a  criterion  for  recognition, 
since  in  the  youngfruits  of  the^.  htifolium  and  other  species,  they  not  unfirequentfy 
deviate  from  their  normal  brown  into  a  lead  color.  Smith's  remark  that  Gkertner, 
although  he  had  well  noticed  their  leaden  hue,  yet  had  represented  them  scarcely 
half  large  enough,  proves  that  they  did  not  altogether  concord.  Pereira  has  in- 
correctly classed  this  fruit  with  the  ^'  Banda  cardamonV^  of  Martius,  which  widely 
differs  from  it,  both  as  regards  the  shape  of  the  capsule,  and  in  the  size,  form, 
and  flavor  of  the  seeds.  Afzelius  remarks  that  the  root  and  entire  plant  axe 
employed  as  medicinal  agents  by  the  native  populations,  principally  to  remoTe 
the  debility  which  follows  fevers.  With  this  object  they  boil  the  plant  with  the 
leaves  of  the  Morinda  citrifolia,  L.,  and  with  the  decoction  wash  the  body  every 
morning.  The  acid  pulp  is  also  used  to  relieve  the  thirst  in  febrile  diseases,  or 
when  induced  by  long  journeys. 

(7h  be  continued.') 

ON  PEPSINE. 

BY  W.  STEVENS  SQUIRE,  PH.D. 

Some  time  since  a  new  medicine,  under  the  name  of  pepsine,  was  introduced 
in  Paris,  and  was  extensively  used  there  by  Dr.  Corvisart  and  others,  appa« 
rently  with  considerable  success  in  dyspepsia,  apepsia,  and  certain  cases  of 
consumption.  This  preparation  consists  principally  of  a  substance  well  known 
to  Chemists  and  Physiologists,  the  nature  and  composition  of  which,  however,  is 
but  imperfectly  made  out.  It  is,  in  fact,  to  a  principle  termed  pepsine  that  the 
gastric  juice  chiefly  owes  its  property  of  converting  meat  and  other  matters 
received  into  the  stomach,  into  a  form  in  which  they  can  be  readily  assimilated. 

By  the  term  gastric  juice  is  understood  a  fluid  secreted  by  the  stomach,  and 
poured  into  it  through  a  number  of  minute  tubes,  situated  in  the  mucous 
membrane  which  forms  the  interior  coat.  These  tubes  are,  during  fiistin^t 
plugged  up  by  a  mass  of  epithelial  cells ;  but  when  the  mucous  membrane  is 
irritated  by  food  or  by  certain  other  stimulants — pepper,  for  example— the 
secretion  of  gastric  juice  commences,  the  plugs  of  epithelium  are  expelled,  and 
the  juice  distils  into  the  cavity  of  the  stomach. 

Gastric  juice  contains  about  97  per  cent,  water,  1.25  per  cent.  pepdne,aDd 
1.75  per  cent,  salts,  consisting  of  carbonate  and  phosphate  of  lime,  chloride  of 
sodium,  minute  traces  of  sulphates,  and  sometimes  a  trace  of  ammoniacal  salts. 
The  proportions,  however,  in  which  these  inorganic  constituents  are  present, 
vary  considerably.  Lastly,  the  gastric  juice  contains  a  free  acid,  which  is  one  of 
the  most  important  components. 

As  it  would  be  impossible  to  obtain  a  sufficient  quantity  of  gastric  juice  far 
medicinal  purposes  from  living  animals,  either  by  fistulous  openings  or  any  other 
method,  we  seek  to  intercept  the  pepsine  before  it  passes  into  the  stomach,  and 
to  extract  it  from  the  little  tubes  in  which  it  is  secreted,  or  at  all  events  along 
which  it  passes  on  its  way.  For  this  purpose  the  rennet-bags  of  sheep  are  the 
most  convenient,  on  account  of  the  large  supply  which  is  always  at  hand ;  and 
the  following  process  has  been  proposed  by  M.  Boudault : — ^The  rennet-bagp 
are  opened  and  reversed,  and  washed  under  a  thin  stream  of  water,  to  free  than 
from  alimentary  matters,  &c.  The  mucous  membrane  is  then  carefullv  scraped 
off  with  a  knife,  the  cells  are  bruised  in  a  mortar,  and  digested  for  twelve  hours 
in  distilled  water.    The  liquid  is  then  filtered,  and  neutr^d  acetate  of  lead  is 
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rhich  precipitates  peptate  of  lead.    This  precipitate  is  collected  and 
sed  by  means  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  pepsine  is  thus  liberated  in 

and  is  separated  from  the  insoluble  sulphide  of  lead  by  filtration, 
id  represents  a  neutral  gastric  puice.  It  is,  however,  necessary  that  it 
B  acid,  and  for  this  purpose  lactic  acid  is  added  until  the  liquid  exhibits 
I  degree  of  acidity  as  a  specimen  of  gastric  juice,  obtained  from  the 
of  a  do^  by  means  of  a  fistulous  opening.  The  reason  why  lactic  acid 
^  for  uiis  purpose  will  be  shown  below.  If  the  artificial  gastric  juice 
lined,  be  evaporated  to  dryness  at  a  gentle  temperature  (it  should  not 
L00°  Fah. ),  a  gummy  mass  is  obtained,  which  attracts  moisture  from 
and  is  altogether  a  very  unfit  article  either  for  sale  or  administration. 
'  to  reduce  it  to  powder,  M.  Boudault  simply  evaporates  his  artificial 
ioice  to  a  syrupy  consistence,  and  to  this  he  adds  dried  starch  in  such 
m  that  one  gramme  (15  grains)  shall  be  in  a  position  to  digest  four 
3  of  dry  fibrine,  when  the  two  are  submitted  together  in  the  presence  of 

the  temperature  of  the  human  body. 

nbstance  thus  produced  is  a  fisiwn-coloured  powder,  cohering  somewhat 
,  and  possessing  a  peculiar  taste  and  odour.    It  vields  to  water  the 
dd  and  the  pepsine,  producing  a  solution  of  a  yellowish  tint,  with  the 
)dour,  and  taste  of  gastric  juice, 
ition  of  pepsine — uiat  is  to  say,  the  neutral  artificial  gastric  juice — 

the  following  reactions: — Salts  of  lead  and  mercury  give  rise  to 
ites,  which,  when  decomposed  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  reproduce  the 
with  its  physiological  properties.  Tannin  likewise  precipitates  pepsine, 
precipitate  has  no  power  whatever  of  digesting  fibrine.  Rectified  spirit 
ites  the  pepsine  from  its  solution.  This  precipitate  is  soluble  in  water, 
e  alcohol  dehydrates  pepsine,  and  destrovs,  or  at  all  events  greatly 
>e8  its  digestive  power.  One  property,  however,  which  pepsine  pos- 
rhich  is  very  characteristic,  and  which  is  a  fruitful  source  of  failure  in  its 
tion,  is,  that  at  the  temperature  of  about  120°  Fah.,  its  solution  becomes 
turbid,  and  loses  entirely  its  digestive  properties. 

3  has  been  considerable  difference  of  opinion  with  regard  to  the  nature 
cid  in  the  natural  gastric  juice ;  some  Chemists  assert,  that  the  acidity  is 
due  to  hydrochloric  acid,  some  are  advocates  for  phosphoric  acid,  others 
T  lactic  acid,  but  it  is  universally  admitted  that  the  gastric  juice  must  be 

produce  its  physiological  effects,  and  that  lactic  acid  is  always  present 
later  or  less  extent.  Lehmann  found,  that  when  gastric  juice  is  distilled 
t  portions  which  passed  over  were  free  from  hydrochloric  acid,  but 
[quid  became  more  concentrated,  hydrochloric  acid  was  obtained;  and 
ascribed  to  the  property  possessed  by  concentrated  lactic  add  of  decern- 
the  compounds  of  the  strongest  acids,  and  in  this  case  to  the  decom- 
1  of  the  chloride  of  sodium, 
'der  to  determine  this  question,  M.  Boudault  made  the  following  experi- 

He  first  wished  to  ascertain  whether  the  gastric  juice,  as  it  issued  from 
cons  membrane,  was  acid  or  not.  "With  this  view,  the  rennet-bags  were 
[y  cleaned  and  washed  as  long  as  any  acid  reaction  was  manifested  to 
paper;  the  cells  were  then  bruised,  and  treated  with  cold  distilled  water; 
this  way  a  perfectly  neutral  fluid  was  obtained.  This  fluid  did  not  possess 
w&e  of  digesting  fibrine  at  the  temperature  of  the  body,  but  on  the 
n  of  a  little  lactic  acid  a  complete  digestion  was  obtained. 

it  is  well  known  that  pepsine  has  the  property  of  converting  glucose  or 
sugar  into  lactic  acid,  and  when  we  consider  that  the  saliva  can  b^  its 
convert  amylaceous  substances  into  glucose,  and  that  pepsine  determines 
iversion  of  glucose  into  lactic  acid,  we  have  a  very  fair  explanation  of  the 

of  the  fluid  found  in  the  stomach. 

lanlt  found  that  a  mixture  of  glucose,  neutral  pepsine,  and  fibrine, 
I  complete  digestion  after  twelve  hours.    The  process  of  ^estion  did  not^ 
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however,  commence  imtil  the  Hquid  had  assomed  a  stron^y  acid  reaction.  I 
will  not,  however,  say  that  lactic  acid  b  the  only  acid  wUch  is  capable  of  playing 
this  part,  on  the  contrary,  hydrochloric  and  acetic  acids  yield  pcorfect  ctigestioos, 
but  not  with  the  same  rapidity  as  lactic  acid. 

From  a  nnmber  of  digestive  experiments  carefully  performed,  Bondault  found 
that  Ihe  pepsine  obtained  from  herbivorous  animals  is  identical  in  its  properties 
with  that  obtained  firom  the  camivora,  and  may  be  substituted  for  it,  so  fiff  at 
least  as  the  digestive  functions  are  concerned. 

The  employment  of  an  artificial  digestive  agent  is  not  new  in  medidne.  The 
liquid  obtained  by  treating  rennet  with  water,  acidified  with  sovne  acid,  h» 
been  given  with  success,  but  it  has  never  been  much  used — probably  in 
consequence  of  the  disagreeable  nature  of  the  dose ;  but  now  that  we  have  the 
means  placed  before  us  in  an  elegant  form,  it  is  no  longer  a  matter  of  difficoltf. 
The  details  and  the  cases  where  it  may  be  employed  will  surest  themsehea  to 
every  medical  man.  There  are  at  present  four  preparations  of  pepnne  in  use- 
namely.  No.  1,  acidified  with  lactic  acid;  No.  2,  which  contams  in  addition  1 
per  cent,  hydrochlorate  of  morphia  ;  No.  3,  containing^  :^  per  cent,  strycimia; 
and  No.  4,  which  contiuns  no  lactic  add,  and  is  useful  where  there  is  an  excm 
of  acidity. 

Other  medicines,  however,  may  be  given  in  conjunction  with  pepsine,  without 
in  any  way  impairing  its  action ;  among  these  are  subnitrate  of  bismuth,  lactate 
of  iron,  carbonate  of  iron,  iodide  of  iron,  and  reduced  iron.  Attempts  hsie 
likewise  been  made  to  form  a  syrup  of  pepsine,  as  a  more  agreeable  wayor  exhibit- 
ing this  medicine ;  but  it  was  found  that  the  sugar  was  after  some  ten  or  twelve 
days  converted  into  glucose,  and  finally  into  lactic  acid.  A  solution  of  pepdne 
will  keep  any  length  of  time,  provided  air  be  excluded ;  but,  in  the  presence  of 
air,  decomposition  soon  sets  in :  and  I  have  found  that  the  best  form  to  keep  it 
in  is  that  of  a  powder,  as  originally  proposed  by  M.  Boudault.  It  may  be  takes 
in  this  form  very  conveniently  between  two  slices  of  bread,  or  in  the  first  spoon- 
M  of  soup,  wmch,  however,  should  not  exceed  the  temperature  of  the  bodf, 
the  dose  being  about  fifteen  grains. 

The  gastric  juice  possesses  all  the  characters  of  a  diluted  acid;  it  attacks  iron 
filings,  and  decomposes  the  alkaline  carbonates,  and  it  appears  to  me  that  this 
fact  would  justify  a  much  more  extended  use  of  the  lactates  than  at  present 
prevails,  for  such  preparations  as  ferrum  radactum,  ferri  carbonas  saccharatn, 
mistura  ferri,  &c,  must  be  resolved  into  lactates  soon  after  they  reach  the 
stomach,  and  that,  too,  at  the  expense  of  one  of  the  most  important  constituents 
of  the  gastric  juice. 

277,  Oxford  Street,  24th  Feb.,  1857, 

[Mr.  Squire  has  notified,  in  letters  to  the  Lancet  and  Medical  Gazette,  the  eiiit* 
ence  of  a  spurious  preparation  of  Pepsine,  for  distinguishing  whidi  he  glvei  tb 
following  tests : — 

True  Pepsine.  Test.  lUse  Pepsine. 

(Peptetl  o^Tad)*^} Acetate  of  Lead Slight  cloudinesi. 

Abundant  precipitate  >             ,«      .  -^.^^ 

(Tannate  of  Pepsine)  J ^^^^"^ -  ^***<>- 

'^P^S'ie**^    } Alcohol Noeflfect. 

The  solution  of  true  Pepsine  is  strongly  acid  to  litmus,  whilst  the  false  is  oiHf  » 
in  a  slight  degree  ;  but,  more  than  all,  M.  Boudault's  preparation  does  what  it  pro* 
fesses  to  do:  fifteen  grains  digests  its  drachm  of  dried  fibrin,  while  the  spudov 
compound  is  entirely  destitute  of  this  property.— Zcnire^ 

Tlte  most  serious  contamination  of  Pepsine  Is  that  contained  in  Na  3,  nand^ 
strychnia !  For  what  purpose  this  is  introduced  we  cannot  imagine  ;  but  the  ci^ 
cumstance  of  keeping  such  company  is  likely  to  cause  alarm,  and  thus  to  create  i 
prejudice  unfavourable  to  the  general  introduction  oi  PeusiDe  into  dytpcpHi 
society.— Ed.  Phahm.  Journ.J  ' 
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APPUGATiosa  OP  parsics  and  chemistry  in  the  abts. 

BT  B.  K.  PAUL,  Ph.I>.,  T.C.e. 

(JOmSmiedfnm  p.  432.) 

EattmkUon  of  Oxtde  «f  Iiead. — Hr.Togel  statei*  tbat  the  precipi Ute  or  sulphate 
tf  lead  pradnoed  In  Mlationa  containing  nitric  ticid  is  never  tren  from  nitric  acid. 
H»  iw-nmnwHida  that  the  precipitate  ghould  be  dried  at  212°  F.,  and  a  portion  of  it 
ignited,  lo  as  to  estimate  the  loss  of  weiglit  for  tbe  whole  by  calculation. 

When  lead  ii  Miodated  with  zinc,  Ur.  Vogel  statee  that  the  precipitate  produced 
\ff  tolphuretted  hydrogen  always  contains  sulphide  of  zine. 

He  sin  states  that  lead  and  zinc  do  not  alloy,  the  zinc  floating  at  the  top  of  the 
lead,  which  contains  about  IS  per  oent.  zinc  ;  but  that  an  addition  of  tin  determines 
tiie  prodoctiou  of  an  alloy. 

Baaerlptlon  of  a  Beir-AcUiiK  WasUax  Bottle. — In  the  FhSo$ophical  Maga- 
A*  for  Angost,  1849,  a  simple  apparatus  for  washing  precipitates  is  described.by 
Hr.  Sammers,  which  acts  by  an  adaptation  of  two  concentric  tubes  to  the  lower 
extremity  of  a  washing  bottle. 

The  fulowing  apparataa  is  foanded  on  the  same  principle;  but  the  conceutric 
tnbea  being  passed  through  a  cork  at  the  top  of  the  jeaervoir,  tha  instrument  is 
perhaps  more  conrenient  for  general  use. 

A  wide  tahe  (i)  is  inserted  in  the  cork  of  a 
bottle  (a),  BO  as  nearly  to  touch  the  bottom.  A 
narrow  tube  (c)  is  bent  into  the  form  of  a  syphon, 
the  shortest  Lmb  of  which  is  a  little  longer  than  the 
wide  tube,  and  the  other  of  such  a  length  that  when 
the  short  one  is  perpendicular  the  two  ends  of  the 
tube  will  bo  on  the  same  level.  The  end  of  the 
longer  limb  (_d)  is  slightly  recurred,  in  order  that  Uie 
water  might  not  disturb  the  precipitate. 

The  bottle  is  now  filled  with  water,  the  cork  fitted 

tightly  in,  and  it  is  placed  so  that  the  bottom  <tf  the 

wide  tube  may  be  below  the  edge  of  the  filter  paper 

in  the  funnel.    The  narrow  tube  is  placed  inside  tlie 

wide  one,  as  in  the  drawing ;  then,  hy  blowing  down 

the  wide  tube,  water  Is  forced  up  through  the  syphon 

i-into  the  funnel,  but  will  not  be  able  to  rite  aboTe  the 

I   leiel  of  the  bottom  of  the  wide  tube,  and  ooniequently 

]  cannot  reach  the  top  of  the  filter  paper. 

If,  instead  of  a  bottle,  a  thin  glass  receiver  ia  used, 
heat  may  be  applied,  and  the  water  in  the  funnel  will 
be  kept  warmi  but  cars  must  b«  tak^i  not  to  allow 
6ie  water  to  boil,  at  in  that  case  the  water  would  be  forced  too  fast  ttuongb.  Iho 
lyphon,  and  might  oTerflow  the  wide  tube,  and  crack  the  reoelTsr. 

■olabUltr  of  OzalaM  of  Uau  la  Phospliarle  Aetd.— Dr.  Neubauer  findsf 
Ihat  oxalate  of  lime  ia  dissolved  by  phosphoric  acid,  and  that  when  the  solution  ia 
gradually  mixed  with  caustic  soda,  tiie  precipitate  first  formed  is  aflerwudi 
redissolTed.    The  liquid  depoaits  oxalate  of  lime  after  twenty-fbur  hours. 

OfkuUo  Aotda  taldtaeral  Water.— Prof.  Scheererfindsf  that  the  water  of  the 
(pTiags  at  Brockenau,  in  Bavaria,  oentains  butyric,  propionic,  acetic,  and  formic  adds. 

*  Jitua  Btftftoritm  ifar  FibiniucM,  v.,  289. 

t  Atmalm  der  Cheme  imd  Fiarmacie,  xai.,  323. 

J  Aid.,  SG7. 
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Detection  of  Cotton  in  Woollen  Fabrics. — Dr.  Overbeck  states*  that  when 
the  fabric  is  !three  times  immersed  in  a  solution  of  alloxantin  in  10  parts  water, 
pressed  and  dried,  then  exposed  to  dry  ammonia  and  washed  with  water,  the  wool 
fibres  are  dyed  carmine  colour,  while  the  cotton  fibres  remain  colourless. 

Colonr-snbstance  of  Monarda  Didyma. — ^M.  Belhomme  states^  that  the 
fiowers  of  this  plant  contain  the  same  colour-substance  as  the  fruit  of  the  nopal  and 
cochineal,  and  that  they  may  be  used  with  advantage  for  the  preparation  of  carmine. 

On  Gold  in  the  Form  of  Malleable  Sponge. — Mr.  D.  Forbes  states^  that,  of 
late  years,  gold  in  a  peculiar  state  of  aggregation  has  been  imported  from  Am^^ 
for  the  use  of  the  dentists,  and  sold  at  prices  between  from  £7  to  £8  per  ounce.  The 
gold  is  in  the  form  of  flat  cakes,  about  two-tenths  of  an  inch  tMck,  and  has  a  reddish- 
brown  colour  and  peculiar  spongy  texture. 

By  the  force  of  the  fingers  it  can  be  welded  or  kneaded  into  a  pellet  without 
crumbling,  and  becomes  by  the  pressure  of  a  tool  nearly  as  solid  as  ordinary  gold.  It 
is  therefore  well  adapted  for  dental  purposes. 

The  process  by  which  it  is  said  to  be  made  is  patented  in  America,  and  consists  in 
repeatedly  dissolving,  precipitating,  amalgamating,  heating,  &c.,  so  eztraoidinaiy 
that  it  is  probably  only  put  forward  to  deter  others  making  it.  On  trial,  gold  of  a 
similar  spongy  character  was  obtained  by  the  following  method: — 

Gold  free  from  copper  is  dissolved  in  nitrohydrochloric  acid,  keeping  an  excess  of 
gold  in  the  solution  towards  the  close  of  the  operation,  so  as  to  get  rid  of  all  nitric  add 
and  avoid  subsequent  evaporation ;  any  chloride  of  silver  present  is  filtered  ofil  The 
solution  of  gold  is  now  placed  in  a  flat-bottomed  vessel  and  heated,  and  a  strong  solutioii 
of  oxalic  acid  added;  in  a  few  hours  the  whole  gold  is  deposited,  and  the  supematanl 
liquid  may  be  decanted  off*,  taking  care  all  the  time  not  to  disturb  the  gold  at  the 
bottom,  and  the  vessel  is  then  several  times  filled  up  with  boiling  water  and  decanted 
until  the  last  washings  contain  no  more  oxalic  acid. 

The  gold  is  now  carefully  slipped  on  to  a  piece  of  filtering-paper,  and  by  means  of 
a  spatula  gently  pressed  into  the  form  of  the  desired  cake,  but  somewhat  thicker;  it 
is  then  removed  to  a  porcelain  crucible,  and  heated  for  a  short  time  somewhat  below 
a  red  heat,  when  it  shrinks  in  dimensions,  becomes  coherent,  and  is  similar  to  tiie 
American  product  in  properties. 

As  the  American  gold  is  of  a  reddish  hue,  it  is  probably  precipitated  by  proto- 
sulphate  of  iron,  and  not  by  oxalic  acid. 

Sabstitute  for  Felspar  in  the  Manufacture  of  Porcelain. — ^M.  Gentelef 
suggests  for  this  purpose  the  compounds  Als  Os,  SiOz+KO,  SiOa  and  Alt  Os,  SiOt+ 
NaO,  SiOs,  which  may  be  prepared  by  igniting  kaolin  with  carbonate  of  sods  or 
carbonate  of  potash. 

Preparation  of  Alkalimetric  Solution. — ^In  order  to  obviate  the  discrepancies 
arising  from  the  impurities  and  varying  state  of  hydration  of  commercial  sulphuric 
acid,  M.  Humbert  suggests  ||  the  use  of  the  bisulphate  of  potash  for  this  purpose. 

Volnmetric  Process  for  the  Detection  of  the  Adulteration  of  Pota«kiS 
and  common  Salt. — F.  Muck  states^  that  all  potashes  contain  common  salt,  but 
normally  no  more  than  that  the  amount  of  chlorine  may  be  2  per  cent.  Hthe 
maximum  normal  amount  of  chlorine  be  taken  at  2.5  per  cent,  for  diy  potiife^  the 
excess  appears  an  intentional  addition.  The  author  therefore  prepares  a  nonHl 
silver  solution  for  the  examination  of  potash  for  its  amount  (k  common  sail  TUi 
contains  4^  grs.  of  fttsed  nitrate  of  silver  in  100  cub.  centime.  A  cubic  cenUmetn  d 
this  fluid  indicates  exactly  -^^  gr.  of  chlorine. 

Of  the  potash  to  be  tested,  10  grs.  are  supersaturated  with  nitric  add,  and  toSssH 
with  25  cub.  centims.  of  the  silver  solution.    The  chloride  of  silver  .is.  aUoved  t» 

*  Archiv.  der  Pharmacief  Izxxvil,  282. 

t  Comptea  Rendus. 

i  Chemical  Gazette,  No.  343. 

§  Pofytechnisckes  Journal,  czHL,  45. 

\  Journal  de  Phartnacie, 

f  ^Tittstein's  Viertajahmchrift,  v.,  p.  538. 
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Mttl^  and  thea  a  tew  drop*  more  of  the  silrer  solatioQ  are  added.  If  no  precipitate 
ii  thus  produced,  the  potuli  ii  not  intentionally  adulterated  irith  uilt,  for  ai  tiie 
aiivei  (clatioD  correaponda  with  ^  gr.  of  chlorine  in  10  get.  of  potash,  the  latter 
cont^nB  U  the  utmost  2.5  per  cent,  of  chlorine.  , 


PEODnCTION  OF  ICE  BT  THE  EVAPORATION  OF  ETHER  IN  VACUO: 
A  TBSX  ingenlona  proceia  hu  been  recently  patented  by  Mr.  Haniion,  of 
Qedong,  fbr  tbe  economical  prodnction  of  ice  by  the  eTaporstion  of  ether  or  other 
Totatile  liquid  in  a  vacuum.  The  process  ia  exlubited  in  operation  at  No.  S,  Broad 
Street,  St.  OUea's,  whero  the  patentee  off^  eTery  facility  for  the  examination  of 
the  swaratns  emiJoyed.  The  apparatus  consists  of  three  principal  parts  : — 1 .  Aa 
a!r-tlgtat  metallic  Tessel,  from  which  the  air  has  been  removed  by  a  pump,  and  in 
irtiich  ether  is  kept  constantly  evaporating  ;  2.  An  air-tight  metallic  vessel,  into 
lAicIi  the  ether  vapour,  as  it  is  removed  from  the  former  vessel,  is  condensed  under 
veaniTe  ;  3.  A  pump,  by  which  the  vapoar  of  the  evaporating  ether  is  withdrawn 
aom  the  first  vessel  and  forced  ioto  the  second,  where,  as  the  pressure  increases,  it 
•ssomea  the  liquid  state,  ready  to  be  again  sabjected  to  vaporization.  The  process 
is  thus  a  continaoui  one,  and  is  unatteuded  by  any  appreciable  loss  of  ether.  The 
first  and  second  vessels  bdng  surrounded  by  water,  the  cold  caused  by  the  rapid 
vaporization  of  the  ether  in  the  former  causes  the  congelation  of  the  water  snr- 
lovoding  that  [vessel,  while  there  is  of  course  a  corresponding  increase  in  the 
temperature  of  the  irater  surrounding  the  other  vessel  where  Uie  condensation  is 
dbeted.  The  only  expense  attending  the  prcKeis  is  for  the  motive  power  by  which 
thefixhanationandcoodensationare  kept  up.  The  pnmp  is  worked  by  a  ateam- 
enpne,  and  the  patentee  calculates  that  a  ton  of  coals,  economically  applied,  will 
enable  the  engine  to  produce  four  tons  of  ice. 


Figure  1  is  an  elevation,  in  section,  of  the  apparatus.  A  is  a  conical  evaporating 
Tsuel  of  tinned  copper  ;  B,  a  cistern  for  cont^ning  the  water  or  other  substance  to 
be  cooled  or  fhizen  ;  C,  a  double-action  pump,  consistiag  of  a  cylinder  a,  of  gun  metal. 
With  vapour  passages,  b,  b;  e,  a  leather  piston  ;  d,  d,  valves  for  the  admission  of 
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Tftponr  from  A ;  ^  e,  vbItm  for  Ihe  egress  of  com- 

pieatcd  vmponr ;  B,  &  iphetical  copper  coadeniing  vei- 

■d  i   E,  k  dstc^,  to   oe  kept  repleniBbed  with  water, 

(bt  the  purpose  of  abEorbing  and  reraoTirg  the  heat 

eTolTod  by  tbe  condensation  of   vapour  in  D  ;  F,  a 

copper  Tesael  for  receiving  the  condensecl  liqoif),  fltted 

Tith  a  fioat  ralve,^  Thicb  will  open  irben  a  depth  of 

fluid  accamnlates  in  tbe  vcebcI  sufficient  to  laise  the 

weight  of  the  wive,  a»  well  as  to  overcome  the  presaure 

of  vaponr  above  the  liquid.    The  valve  being  opened, 

the  fluid  will  pass  throngti  the  pipe  g  to  the  head  of  the 

eraporating  vessel  A,  and  be  delivered  upon  a  spiral 
ibelf  h,  or  strip  of  copper  fastened  round  tbe  inside  of 

tiie  cone,  hut  00(7  paitiallj  in  contact  witii  the  side,  so 

tiiat  the  liquid  will  not  only  flow  round  tbe  spiral, 
bat  oois  through  and  trickle  downward,  and  thus  keep 
the  interior  of  the  cone  continually  moistened  with  the 
Uquid  to  he  evaporated.  This  efitct  is  found  to  be  pro- 
ftnced  by  having  the  edges  of  the  spiral  left  rough ; 
Ibese  edges  are  placed  in  contact  with  the  cone,  and  fiutened 
nch  convenient  intervals  ss  will  ensure  stability.  The  lipoid  1 
the  bottom  of  tbe  cone  falls  successively  over  the  frets  or  banrien  t^  i,  wMA 
•re  so  placed  as  to  keep  the  greater  portion  of  tbe  bottom  covered  vritli  the  nrilH 
fluid,  ii  is  a  stop-cock  for  shutting  crfT  communication  between  the  two  V'rtM  of  lbs 
apparatus  ;  I  is  a  screw  for  raising  the  float  valve  /  when  it  is  foond  detirahb  lo 
open  the  communication  t>etween  the  two  parts  of  the  machine,  as  in  crcating  tte 
primary  vacnum  ;  G  is  a  small  single-acting  pump,  for  obtaining  tbe  TacmB 
required  at  starting,  and  for  restoring  and  maintaining  a  vacuum  in  the  appanta, 
in  case  a  leak  should  exist  in  any  part  communicating  with  the  air  ;  a  condenuDg 
worm,  m,  is  attached  to  the  egress  iMpe  of  this  pump,  with  the  view  of  ■viiij 
whatever  portion  of  ether  should  be  expelled  doling  its  action.  ■  and  *  n 
vressnre  giiages  ;  11  is  a  barometer  tube  standing  in  an  open  cup  of  mercnry ;  aits 
double  tole,  filled  to  aheight  of  fifteen  inches  with  mercury,  one  1^  being  opM  tt 
the  air,  so  that  either  rarefaction  or  excess  of  pressure  may  be  indicated.  Tie 
apparatus  is  set  in  action  by  working  the  pumps,  so  as  to  produce  a  vamun 
throughout  the  series  of  vessels.  The  stop-cocks,  h,  p,  and  q,  being  shut,  the  vlln 
_/■  raised  by  the  screw  /,  and  the  tap  r  opened,  the  pump  C  withdraws  the  air  tPM 
tbe  whole  of  the  vessels  and  tubes,  except  that  portion  of  the  passage  betweea  tbe 
egress  valves  e,  e,  and  the  stop-cock  k,  A  good  vscuum  having  been  thus  obtuwd, 
the  tap  r  is  shut,  a  pound  of  ether  is  poured  carefully  through  the  funnel  t,  the  tt»- 
cock  k  is  opened,  the  small  pump  G  is  then  set  to  work,  the  stop-cock  pis  Ofoiei, 
and  the  remaining  air  mixed  with  ether  vapour  is  expelled  through  the  womi  ■■ 
Before  the  vacuum  is  completed,  the  large  pump  C  should  be  worked  for  »  fc* 
strokes,  so  as  to  expel  any  air  that  may  remain  about  the  valvea  and  pasMpt< 
After  a  short  time  tbe  vapour  withdrawn  by  the  pump  G  will  be  almoit  pore  ettff, 
and  when  the  pressure  gauges  show  that  a  good  vacuum  has  been  obtained,  Ibcn 
will  remain  throughout  the  apparatus  an  exceedingly  rarefied  attnoiphere  of  itkef 
Taponr.    The  apparatus  will  then  hi -^— 1-1 1- 


;  this 


tus  will  then  he  ready  to  be  led  with  the  etbcr  intMiM  ^ 
mat  be  pure  rectiEeJ  sulphuric  ether,  free  from  acidigr.  HW 
the  stop-cock  p,  open  i,  disconnect  the  small  pump  G,  then  pour  fovr  ponib  * 
ether  through  the  funnel  »,  taking  care  that  no  air  enters  with  it ;  lower  thsMW 
(  so  that  the  valve  /  may  fall  into  its  place  ;  set  the  latge  pump  C  in  opw**" 
The  vapour  of  ether  will  then  be  continually  pumped  out  of  the  veswl  A,  *» 
forced  into  the  vessel  D,  where  it  will  become  liquefied  by  the  pivHuie  1  As 
liquefied  ether  will  pass  along  the  pipe  t  to  the  vessel  F,  and  when  a  mSoa* 
qiuntity  ha«  accumulated  there,  it  will  raise  the  valve/,  and  be  forced  np  the  !^ 
g  into  the  vessel  A,  to  he  again  withdrawn,  compmsed,  and  liquefied,  so  long  wtM 
apparetns  shall  be  kept  at  work  sound  and  uninjured.  The  vapour  formed  ill  ^ 
vessel  A  will  acquire  its  latent  heat  from  the  aurcnnnding  water  or  eubatanoe  ts^ 
oooled  or  frozen  in  tlic  cistern  B.  The  vapour  will  give  out  its  latent  beat  duriof 
condensation  in  the  vessel  B,  so  that  this  vessel  must  be  kept  supplied  with  nV 
ai  cold  aa  may  be  procurable  where  the  apparatus  is  worked. 

Fig.  arepKsenlianotherformof  theveiselAinflg.  I.    It  laioteudedltotliaii)^ 
ductioo  of  solid  blocks  of  ice  ia  the  interior. 
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METEOROLOGICAL  fiEPOKT 
From  SL  Miaty's  Hospital^  FaddmgUm,  for  the  Year  1856. 

BY  MR.  <X>PKET. 

(^Continued  from  page  437.) 

TEMPBKATURE. 

(^Readi$tffs  corrected  Jbr  Index  Error  a»d  Dhtmal  Bange,") 


1 

1 

Jon. ... 

3C0NTHLT  MEANS. 

RANGE. 

Therm. ' 

Wet 

Bnlb 

Tlierm. 

Max. 

.  daring 
duy. 

Mhu 

daring 
Night 

Mean 

Temp. 

Men 
Temp,  of 
Evapom. 

Hlg^iest 
Reading 
by  Day. 

Lowest 
Reading 
by  Might. 

Range. 

iwny 

Range. 

o 
40.7 

39.3 

o 
45.2 

36.9 

40.9 

39^5 

53.8 

o 
85.5 

o 
28.3 

1.3 

Feb. ... 

42.6 

41.1 

47.6 

39.2- 

43.0 

41.5 

58.4 

38.3 

30.1 

8.4 

March. 

59.3 

S6.9 

46.1 

34.3 

39.8 

37.4 

61.0 

27.5 

SS,S 

11.8 

April... 

47.1 

43.8 

57.0 

39.3 

47.6 

44.3 

75.3 

33.1 

42.2 

17.7 

May... 

48.9 

46.0 

57.9 

41.9 

49.4 

46.5 

72.6 

33.3 

39.3 

16.0 

Jane  .. 

58.8 

54.0 

69.6 

49.7 

59.3 

54.5 

86.0 

44.5 

41.5 

19.9 

July... 

61.8 

56.1 

71.3 

52.2 

61.8 

56.1 

89.3 

45.7 

43.6 

19.1 

Aug.... 

63.9 

59.8 

? 

? 

64.8 

60.7? 

? 

40.0? 

? 

? 

Sept... 

56.0 

52.2 

64.2 

47.5 

55.0 

52.2 

73.1 

40.0 

SSS 

16.7 

Oct.  ... 

52.9 

51.0 

59.2 

47.3 

53.1 

51.2 

67.8 

33.0 

34.8 

11.9 

NOF.... 

41.8 

39.9 

47.0 

S7:3 

42.0 

40.1 

57.4 

24.0 

33.4 

9.7 

Dea .. 
1856. 

41.0 

39.6 

45.7 

:16,6 

41.1 

39.7 

59.4 

21.0 

38.4 

1 

9.1 

49.6 

1 

46.6 

55.5 

42.0 

49.9 

47.0 

89.3? 

21.0 

♦68.3 

13.5? 

The  mean  temperature  was  much  higher  during  January  and  February,  especially 
the  latter,  than  that  of  the  same  months  in  1855. 

!»*;«;  n*""*ry»    35®.7.         , a-- 5  January,    40°.9.        p»«p.«  5   5°.2. 
^^^  i  February,  SO^.S.        ^®^^  \  FebruM-y,  43«.0.        ■^^^®'*  \  \2^A, 
When  the  same  months  are  compared  with  those  of  1854,  they  are  found  re- 
markably coincident,  there  being  a  difference  only  of  four-tenths  of  a  degree  in 
January,  and  of  a  degree  and  nine-tenths  in  February. 

Note, — The  mean  temperature  given  above  is  thus  obtained:  the  mean  from  the 
9h.  A.M.  and  3h.  p.m.  observations  of  the  dry  bulb  thermometer  and  that  ob- 
tained from  the  maximum  and  minimum  thermometers  (both  previously  cor- 
rected) arc  added  together,  and  the  sum  divided  by  twa  These  two  values  are 
generally  either  alike  or  very  nearly  so;  and  besides  the  fact  that  by  their 
combination  a  nearer  approach  to  the  truth  is  attainable,  they  serve  to  check 
the  reduction,  inasmuch  as  any  considerable  discrepancy  would  constitute  a 
Teason  for  a  revision  of  the  process,  and  thus  errors  of  calculation  are  more 
likely  to  be  avoided. 

The  most  remarkable  month  was  December.  The  variations  of  temperature  have 
been  stated  by  some  observers  to  be  unprecedented.  On  the  2nd,  the  mean  tem- 
perature was  29°.0;  on  the  8th,  56°.3-a  difference  of  more  than  27°.0.  On  the  4th, 
It  was  34*>.2;  on  the  6th,  53°.4;  on  the  28th,  27°.l ;  31st,  46°.8.  These  changes  are 
mote  readily  seen  by  inspecting  the  diagram  at  p.  481. 

The  lowest  temperature  by  night  in  the  air  was  21°.0,  and  occurred  on  the  28th  of 
December.    The  lowest  in  1854  was  le^.S;  in  1855,  16^4. 

.    The  lowest  temperature  on  the  surface  of  the  ground  was  19°.0,  and  occurred  on 
the  30th  of  January.    The  lowest  in  1854  was  8°.9;  in  1855,  11°.  .5. 

The  warmest  month  of  the  year  was  August;  the  coldest,  March. 


Annual  range. 
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COMPABISON  OF  THB  TSXFEBATUBE  OV  1856  WITH  THAT  OF   1854  AKD  1855. 


1854  

Mma 

Tempw 

Max. 

Maui  of 

ma. 

DaOr 

Baas*. 

Mean 

of  Max.  in 

Son. 

of  Mia.  on 
Qnm. 

50.2 
47.9 

o 
57.7 

55.1 

o 
42.6 

41.3 

o 
15.1 

13.9 

o 
75.2 

69.6 

o 
72.4 

64.2 

S9^ 
37.2 

1855  

Mean 

49.1 
49.9 

56.4 
5d.o 

42.0 
42.0 

14.5 
13.5 

72.4 
68.3? 

68.3 
63.4 

38.3 
41.6 

1856  

Difference... 

+  0.8 

—  0.9 

—  1.0 

—  4.1 

—  4.9 

+  3J 

The  most  striking  feature  in  this  Comparison  is  the  smaller  amonnt  of  both 
terrestrial  and  solar  radiation  in  the  past  year. 

WEEKLY  TABLE  OF  MEAN  TEMPESATUBE. 

(^Derived  fiom  the  Corrected  Mearu  of  the  Dry  Btdb,  Maximum,  and  Mimmwn  Thermomd&n,) 


Weakandlng 

Januarys 


Feb. 


March 


W oA  ending) 

* 

Oct, 

4 

55.6 

11 

54.1 

18 

54.1 

25 

54.6 

Nov. 

1 

47.0 

8 

448 

15 

38.9 

22 

43.8 

29 

41.1 

Dec 

6 

35.6 

13 

51.6 

20 

39,6 

27 

37.1 

The  weekly  temperature  was  abore  the  average  of  the  year  in  twenty-five  weeb; 
one  of  these  was  that  ending  December  13th,  the  temperature  of  which  was  predidx 
the  same  as  that  of  the  week  ending  May  17th  (51^.6).  A  similar  but  mon 
remarkable  example  of  the  fickleness  of  our  climate  occurred  fifty  ^ears  a^  and  ii 
recorded  by  Luke  Howard,  whose  observatioDs  were  made  at  that  tune  at  FLiistow, 
near  London.  He  says  : — **  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  heat  was  the  same  oo 
the  24ih  of  December  (1806)  as  on  the  24ih  of  June,  on  both  those  days  the  themo- 
meter  being  nearly  60®."* 

The  nearest  approach  to  the  mean  of  the  year  was  during  the  week  ending  Apd 
26th  (49*».7). 

The  hottest  week,  that  ending  August  2nd;  the  coldest,  February  2nd. 

The  weekly  temperature  varied  the  least  during  the  months  of  April  and  October; 
most  during  February  and  December. 


*  The  Climate  of  London, 
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Very  little  mow  lias  fallen  during  the  year.  It  is  recorded  on  aiz  riays  only :  these 
ue  January  9th,  lath,  15th  and  2Sth,  November  SStli,  and  December  3rd.  In  ISSS, 
■now  fell  on  sixteen  days— chiefly  in  February;  In  1856,  none  fell  in  that  month. 

Fell  on  »ix  days;  i'.«.  jMUuvy  SBth,  April  6th,  May  17tb,  ISth  and  BSth,  and  De- 


pierailed  most  in  Jaunaiy.  Tbere  vas  a  remarkable  fog  in  May,  on  the  13tli. 
Very  dense  on  the  39th  of  October.  Tha  month  of  Noiembei  had  Bome  Tety  fine 
d^yi,  when  tug  was  almost  entirely  abient. 


WM  strongly  marked  on  May  IStli  and  IMb',  in  tlie  flrat  three  months  of  the  year 
■CMCely  a  tnioe.  Most  shown  in  April,  May,  June,  and  July.  This  element  is  sUfl 
the  subject  of  inq^uiry  and  discussion.  Ttie  preponderating  opinion  would  appear  to 
ba  in  &Tonr  of  its  being  an  active  condition  of  tuiygen— such  an  activity  aa  is  aliotra 
by  maay  otlier  bodies  in  the  nascent  state. 

It  faM  been  urged  that  the  test  employed  is  liable  to  fallacy.  Iodide  of  potassium 
it  deuomposable  by  other  dements  besidea  ozone.  Free  chlorine  and  its  lower  com- 
ponnds  with  oxygen ;  nitric,  but  especially  nitrous,  or  hyponitrons  acid,  will  liberate 
flu  iodine.  Should  these  be  present  in  Iho  atmosphere,  they  wonld  nndoubtedly 
MOM  the  colouration  of  the  test  papers.  The  results  obtained  at  this  hospital  luv 
RdtM  to  lead  to  th»  belief  that  the  indieatiooaaflbrded  punt  to  owme.    The  papers 
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are  scarcely  ever  tinged  when  the  wind  is  eastward,  a  direction  the  most  likdj  to 
bring  to  this  station  any  emanations  arising  from  the  varied  sources  of  atmospheric 
impregnation  of  this  wide-spread  metropolis.  Moreorer,  it  has  becai  noticed  that,  at 
the  time  of  a  thunderstorm,  when  the  air  is  eyidently  charged  with  electricity, 
the  papers  are  generally  coloured.  This  happened  in  a  marked  manner  on  May 
18th  and  19th. 


In  conclusion^  it  may  he  remarked,  that  want  of  space  precludes  a  further  dahora- 
tion  of  the  preceding  tables.  It  would  haye  been  interesting,  and  perhaps  useful, 
to  have  presented,  for  example,  the  quantity  of  rain,  the  mean  height  of  the  barometer, 
and  the  mean  temperature,  during  the  different  currents  of  windf  and  ta  have  placed 
the  obsenrations  of  this  station  side  by  side  with  those  of  others  in  different  parts  of 
the  country.  Howeyer  valuable  in  themselves,  the  observations  of  a  given  locally 
are  only  a  link  in  the  chain— a  contribution  towards  that  cosmical  knowledge  of 
climate,  from  which  it  is  hoped  a  clearer  insight  into  the  laws  which  govern  the 
weather  may  be  attainable.  The  British  Meteorological  Society,  established  some 
six  years  ago,  is  proceeding  vigorously.  Government  has  assented  to  the  impor- 
tance of  meteorology,  and  one  of  the  first  efforts  is  an  investigation  of  the  atmosphere 
impinging  on  the  seas.  Observatories  are  being  established  in  the  colonies.  It  is 
therefore  probable  that  at  a  period  not  very  remote  we  may  be  in  possession  oft 
comprehensive  acquaintance  with  the  dimate  of  the  entire  terraqueous  globe. 

ACCIDENTAL  POISONING  BY  PRUSSIC  ACID. 

On  Tuesday,  Dec.  30,  an  inquest  was  held  before  Mr.  T.  Wakley,  coroner  for 
West  Middlesex,  at  the  Bell  and  Horns  Tavern,  Brompton,  respecting  the  death  of 
William  Marcooly,  aged  thirty-six,  of  No.  6,  Brunswick  Place,  Brompton,  who  died 
on  Saturday  morning,  Dec.  27,  shortly  after  taking  a  dose  of  what  had  been  sold  as 
castor  oil  at  the  shop  of  Mr.  Budd,  Chemist,  of  Brompton  Bow. 

Previous  to  the  inquiry,  the  jury  inspected  the  shop  of  Mr.  Budd,  to  ascertain 
where  the  castor  oil  was  kept,  and  to  see  the  arrangement  respecting  poisons  :  the 
latter  Mr.  Budd  showed  were  kept  widely  apart — ^generally  in  a  closet,  and  not  on 
the  ordinary  shelves. 

Dr,  Thomas  Cahill  stated  that  he  saw  deceased  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  before 
his  deiltb,  and  found  him  afflicted  with  stertorous  breathing  and  other  symptoms  of 
having  taken  poison.  Various  means  were  tried  to  counteract  it,  without  success. 
Witness  made  a  posUmorlem  examination,  and  found  prussic  acid  to  the  extent,  as 
he  believed,  of  about  two  drachms  in  the  stomach.  He  also  discovered  a  portion  of 
prussieacid  mingled  with  castor  oil,  both  in  the  tumbler  and  in  the  phial  from  which 
the  oil  had  been  poured. 

Other  evidence  having  been  given,  proving  the  sale  of  the  castor  oil,  Mr.  Budd,  at 
the  request  of  the  coroner,  prodaced  his  book,  showing  what  had  been  sold  on  the 
Saturday  morning,  when  the  following  entries  appeared  : — "  Castor  oil,  3dl ;  pre- 
scription, \8,  ed"  A  copy  of  the  latter  was  produced,  and  proved  to  be  for  a  lotion 
containing  hydrocyanic  acid.  The  inquiry  was  then  adjourned  till  the  fbUowing 
Tuesday,  when  it  appeared  from  tiie  evidence  of  Mr.  Budd,  that  his  assistant, 
Joseph  Burrows,  had  on  the  27th  of  December,  at  the  time  the  oil  was  applied  ibr, 
dispensed  a  prescription  for  a  lotion  to  a  Mr.  McCarthy,  containing  among  other 
ingredients  one  drachm  of  Scbeele's  prussic  acid.  The  deceased,  on  swallowing  the 
contents  of  the  phial,  sent  to  him,  immediately  fell  on  the  floor  insensible,  and  Ins 
few  minuf"*  -^^"3''^l.  The  evidence  leaving  no  doubt  that  the  assistant  had  bf 
mistake  mixea  lue  a^.J  with  the  castor  oil  supplied  to  the  deceased,  the  jtuy 
returned  a  verdict  of  '*  Manslaughter*'  against  Joseph  Burrows,  who  was  accordingly 
committed  to  Newgate. 

The  trial  took  place  at  the  Central  Criminal  Court,  on  February  5th,  before  Hr. 
Justice  Wightman.  Mr.  Metcalfe  conducted  the  prosecution:  S^eant  Ballantioe 
with  Mr.  S'  *s;h  appeared  for  the  prisoner.  A  recapitulation  of  the  above  evidoaoe 
was  given,  ai  -'  a  number  of  medical  and  other  witnesses  were  called,  who  spoke 

favourably  of  i    '  prisoner's  characie«,  <* s  care  in  making  up  prescriptiooSi 

A  rather  strange  .  ^e  of  defence  was  set  up  by  Mr.  Ballantine,  who,  in  remarldng  on 
the  absence  of  posii  e  evidence  to  show  what  the  prisoner  had  really  put  into  the 
bottle,  said,  it  appeared  to  him,  that  a  most  important  omission  had  bean  made  in 
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the  evidence  for  the  prosecution,  by  no  proof  being  offered  that  the  castor  oil  in  Mr. 
Budd's  shop  was  pure,  and  did  not  contain  prussic  acid. 

Mr.  Justice  Wightman,  in  summing  up,  said,  that  to  justify  a  verdict  of  man- 
sUiughter,  it  must  be  clearly  made  out  that  the  act  was  not  a  mere  mistake,  such  as 
every  one  was  liable  to,  but  that  it  was  the  result  of  some  gross  negligence  on  the 
part  of  the  accused  person,  and  it  was  for  the  jury  to  say  whether  such  gross  neglect 
had  been  established  in  the  present  case.  The  jury  retired  for  nearly  an  hour,  when 
they  returned  a  verdict  of  ^^  Not  Guilty,**  at  the  same  time  expressing  their  strong 
reprobation  of  the  careless  manner  in  which  poisons  were  generally  dispensed.  The- 
prisoner  was  then  ordered  to  be  discharged  from  custody. 


ACCIDENTAL  DEATH  FROM  LAUDANUM. 

On  the  2nd  of  Eebruary,  Mr.  Bedford,  the  coroner  for  Westminster,  held  an  inquest 
at  the  Beform  Club,  Fall  Mall,  on  the  body  of  Mr.  William  Bang  Norman,  who  had 
for  some  years  past  held  the  office  of  secretary  of  that  institution.  From  the  evidence 
adduced  on  the  inquiry,  which  lasted  only  a  few  minutes,  it  appeared  that  some  time 
since  Mr.  Norman  broke  one  of  his  legs,  and  from  that  time  has  been  in  the  habit  of 
taking  laudanum  to  allay  the  pain,  which  sometimes  had  been  very  severe.  On  the 
previous  Friday  (Jan.  30)  he  suffered  acutely  in  consequence  of  the  cold,  and  took 
more  than  his  usual  dose, — a  circumstance  which  unhappily  resulted  in  his  death. 
No  post-mortem  examination  took  place,  and  no  chemical  evidence  was  produced  of 
the  presence  of  opium  in  the  body.  It  transpired  that  he  had  on  the  previous 
evening  sent  to  his  medical  attendant  for  some  laudanum,  and  a  two-drachm  bottle, 
labelled  "  Laudanum — ^poison,"  was  found  empty  in  his  room.  The  jury  at  once 
returned  a  verdict  of  "  Accidental  poisoning.'' 


SUICIDE  BY  STRYCHNINE. 


A  PAINFUL  sensation  was  created  in  Newport  last  week  by  the  report  of  the  death 
of  IV&.  William  Gummow  from  strychnine,  administered  by  his  own  hands;  and  the 
fatal  act  is  of  importance  to  the  world  on  account  of  the  distressing  symptoms  which 
exhibited  themselves  for  some  five  hours  previously  to  his  death.  On  proceeding  to 
view  the  body,  the  coroner's  jury  found  deceased  in  the  same  position  in  bed  in  which 
he  died,  and  he  presented  a  most  fearful  sight.  His  eyeballs  seemed  ready  to  burst 
from  their  sockets;  his  teeth  were  tightly  closed;  the  features  drawn  and  contracted, 
and  the  whole  countenance  frightfully  distorted;  his  fists,  too,  were  firmly  clenched; 
his  feet  forced  out  beyond  the  foot  of  the  bed;  and  his  limbs  in  a  state  of  fixed  rigidity. 
'Die  poison  was  bought  by  the  servant  of  the  suicide.  The  druggist  recollected  the 
latter  coming  to  his  shop,  and  asking  for  arsenic  to  kill  rats.  He  gave  him  three 
grains  of  strychnine.  "  I  have  sold  the  same  (said  the  druggist)  for  killing  rats  for 
four  or  five  years  to  many  persons:  I  write  the  word  *  Poison*  on  my  packages,  and 
have  not  a  printed  label."  The  coroner  and  jury  observed  it  would  be  much  better 
to  have  a  printed  label.  The  deceased  took  the  whole  three  grains.  The  doctor 
who  attended  him  first  tried  strong  emetics,  which  produced  no  effect;  he  then  tried 
to  use  the  stomach-pump,  but  his  mouth  was  so  firmly  fixed,  and  the  spasms  and 
violent  paroxysms  were  so  powerful  as  to  shake  the  gas-lamps  in  the  room  below, 
and  he  could  not  apply  it.  His  body  was  bent  in  a  curved  form,  as  in  lock-jaw. 
They  were  only  such  symptoms  as  would  be  produced  by  strychnine  or  hydrophobia. 
The  spasms  contracts  and  bent  the  feet,  and  the  hands  were  clenched  too;  and  he 
died  in  one  of  those  convulsions,  quite  black  in  the  face.  From  half  an  hour  to  two 
hours  is  the  longest  time  known  in  such  cases  after  spasms  have  commenced.  Half 
a  grain  is  enough  to  destroy  life.  The  right  side  of  the  heart  was  found  full  of  bloody 
and  the  left  empty.  It  has  been  a  disputed  point  (in  the  cases  lately  before  the 
public)  as  to  whether  this  side  should  be  full  or  empty  in  cases  of  poisoning  by 
strychnine,  but  there  have  been  instances  both  ways.  The  lungs  were  blacker  than 
usual,  but  the  other  organs  healthy. — Timesy  Feb.  18, 1857. 


SUICIDE  BY  OPIUM. 

Mr.  Joseph  Morbis,  derkof  the  North  Brierley  Union,  died  suddenly  on  Thursday, 
February  5.  He  had  been  in  a  state  of  great  mental  eiccitenient  for  moire  than  a 
week,  and  his  sudden  death  having  given  rise  to  various  reports  as  to  its  cause,  an 
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inquest  was  held  on  Monday,  Pebmaiy  9,  befoiB  Mr.  G.  Dyson^  coroner.  Dr.  Kaye 
stated  that  he  found  deceased  in  an  apoplectic  condition^  but  could  not  say  what  was 
the  cause  of  death  without  a  poai-taortem  examination.  In  order  that  the  examination 
and  analysis  might  be  made,  the  inquest  was  adjourned  to  Friday,  February  19^ 
when  Dr.  Eaye  stated  the  result  of  his  examination,  and  of  the  analysis  made 
l^  Mr.  Bobert  Parkinson,  ^nadford.  The  brain  was  ibund  in  a  highly  congested 
state,  and  had  a  larger  amount  of  red  points  on  its  substance  than  is  usual;  aH 
the  other  organs  of  the  body  were  in  a  state  of  perfect  health.  Hie  ibUowiBg 
is  Mr.  Parkinson's  report  of  the  analysis : — 

On  examining  the  jar  which  contained  the  stomach  along  with  the  mmoe  and  a 
half  of  bronze  liquid  taken  from  the  mouth  of  the  deceased,  I  perceived  an  odour 
which  I  thought  resembled  that  of  opium,  but  I  could  not  detect  it,  although  I  fdt 
there  was  a  peculiar  odour  from  it.  The  stomach  contained  four  ounces  of  thick 
brown  liquid,  and  about  a  dessert  spoonful  of  a  brown  powder,  particles  of  which 
•were  adhering  to  its  surface.  Under  the  microscope  the  above  powder  had  a  striking 
resemblance  to  powder  of  opium  similarly  examined.  Hie  method  strictly  adhered 
to  in  the  analysis  was  that  of  Professor  Christison  in  his  work  on  poisons.  The 
liquids  in  the  jar  and  the  stomach  were  mixed  and  examined  together.  I  examined 
two  products.  The  first  was  a  white  crystalline  solid,  insoluble  in  water,  soluble  in 
alcohol  and  in  diluted  acids,  acquiring  thereby  a  strong  bitter  taste.  Nitric  add 
applied  did  not  produce  an  orange-red  colour  in  the  solid  state,  but  an  orange-yellov 
solution.  Perchloride  of  iron  did  not  produce  any  perceptible  eflfect.  We  are  of 
opinion  that  the  abore  was  the  substance  called  morphia.  The  second  product  was 
a  liqidd,  which  when  treated  with  perchloride  of  iron,  gave  an  intense  cherry-red 
colour,  not  destroyed  by  chloride  of  gold,  and  yielding  no  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas 
with  zinc  and  sulphuric  acid.  We  are  convinced  that  this  liquid  contained  meconic 
acid.  As  the  result  of  the  above  analysis,  it  is  our  belief  that  opium  was  contained 
in  the  stomach. 

The  verdict  of  the  jury  was,  that  the  deceased  had  '*  Died  from  congestion  of  the 
brain,  caused  by  taking  a  quantity  of  opium  while  in  a  state  of  temporary  abermtioii 
of  mind." — Condensed  from  the  Bradford  Observer. 


CAMPHOR  AN  EFFECTUAL  ANTIDOTE  TO  STRYCHNINR 


TO  THE  EDITOR  OP  THE  TIHES. 

Sp, — ^Your  impression  of  this  day  (Feb.  18)  records  two  more  instances  of  Ii& 
having  been  destroyed  through  the  potent  agency  of  strychnine. 

The  great  importance  of  an  effectual  antidote  being  ooiade  universally  known  mnt 
be  my  excuse  for  begging  a  place  in  your  columns  for  this  brief  communication. 

In  vol.  ii..  page  554,  of  the  Lancet  of  1848,  Dr.  Pidduck  relates  an  interesting 
recovery  from  poisoning  by  strychnine.  The  patient  was  a  weakly  man  afSicted 
with  neuralgic  pains,  for  which  a  quarter  of  a  grain  of  strychnine  was  taken  by 
mistake  instead  of  one-sixteenth  of  a  grain. 

Five  grains  of  camphor  were  administered  in  an  emulsion,  and  almost  immediately 
after  taking  the  dose  the  spasms  ceased. 

Another  successful  recovery  is  reported  by  Dr.  Tewkesbury,  of  Portiand,  Maioe, 
viz.: — A  boy  was  seized  with  convulsions,  after  eating  a  biscuit  containing  one 
pfrain  and  a  hal(  for  the  purpose  of  killing  rats.  The  spasms  were  so  sev^e  tbst 
immediate  death  seemed  inevitable,  though  all  the  usual  remedies  wereresOTtedtiK 
Camphor  could  not  be  introduced  into  the  stomach,  on  account  of  the  locked  jiV. 
Strong  injections,  therefore,  of  camphor  wer^  used,  and  the  body  jn^mfHH^  i&t 
camphor  bath,  and  in  a  few  hours  the  boy  was  comparatively  well. 

I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant^ 

Times,  Feb.  23.  D,  WILSON,  MJLCS.  Ed. 

II  -  ^  -     - ,    ^-  111     I 

COLLEGE  OF  DENTISTS. 

On  Saturday  evening  the  inangural  meeting  of  the  Members  of  this  College  was 
held  in  the  concert-room,  Hanover  Square,  which  was  crowded  by  all  the  leading 
Dentists  of  the  metropolis.  The  chair  was  taken  at  eight  o'clock,  and  the  Seoetai^ 
having  read  letters  of  apology  from  Lord  Stimley,  Baron  Bramwell,  and  other  di»- 
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tingnished  personages,  the  inaugural  address  was  deliyered  by  the  President  of  the 
College,  Mr.  Robinson,  who  was  received  by  the  meeting  with  continued  cheers. 
After  referring  to  the  origin,  of  the  College,  and  the  unanimity  and  satisfaction  with 
which  it  had  been  greeted  by  the  mass  of  the  profession,  the  speaker  went  on  to 
detail  the  rise  of  Dental  Surgery,  a  practice  for  which  he  claimed  a  most  remote 
antiquity,  and  which  the  discovery  of  both  false  and  stopped  teeth  in  Egyptian 
sarcophagi  sufficiently  proved.    But  though  the  ancients  deserved  great  credit  for. 
the  attention  whicli  their  authors  show  them  to  have  paid  to  the  subject,  it  was  not 
till  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century  that  the  Dental  art  began  to  be  studied  with  the- 
care  which  its  importance  deserved.     Many  treatises  were  then  printed,  and  an 
attempt  was  made  to  classify  the  diseases  of  the  teeth  by  Fouchard,  who  was  justly 
considered  as  the  father  of  modern  Dental  science,  and  who  pointed  out  the  indi- 
cations which  the  teeth,  in  common  with  the  adjacent  parts,  furnished  of  the  general 
Btate  of  health.    From  that  time  such  rapid  advances  were  made  in  the  study,  that 
in  1772  the  great  John  Hunter  did  not  consider  it  derogatory  to  his  reputation  to 
give  the  profession  the  result  of  his  dental  investigations  in  his  great  work  on  the 
f^cUural  History  of  Teetk,    Their  Transatlantic  brethren  had  also  done  much  in  the 
walks  of  dentad  physiology  and  pathology;  they  held  a  high  place  in  the  profession, 
^nd  had  established  colleges,  though  not  without  struggling  with  the  same  difficulties 
at  the  outset  which  they  themselves  had  had  to  overcome.    Much  had  been  said 
about  their  wish  to  adopt  the  plans  of  the  Americans,  especially  with  respect  to 
their  colleges,  but  their  only  object  was  to  give  to  professional  skill  in  this  country 
its  rightful  pre-eminence,  and  to  crush  the  charlatanism  which,  in  so  many  instances, 
had  preyed  upon  the  public  health  and  purse.    He  believed  the  result  which  their 
labours  would  achieve  would  be  to  give  such  an  elevation  to  their  professional 
character  as  would  command  for  the  diploma  of  the  College  of  Dentists  of  England 
the  respect  of  that  and  every  other  country  where  dental  science  was  practised.    On 
the  motion  of  Dr.  Roberts,  seconded  by  Dr.  Bate,  the  thanks  of  the  meeting  were 
passed  by  acclamation  to  the  President,  who  briefly  expressed  his  acknowledgments 
and  read  a  list  of  the  course  of  lectures  to  be  delivered  in  the  ensuing  session.    The 
me<eting  then  proceeded  to  examine  the  various  preparations  connected  with  Dental 
Surgery,  which  were  displayed  about  the  room  in  sufficient  profusion  to  appal  the 
stoutest  nerves.    Long  rows  of  cold,  bright  instruments  made  the  non-professional 
spectator  cold  and  nervous,  and  every  dental  blemish  in  his  system  to  twinge  with 
sympathetic  agony  at  sight  of  the  blunt  determined-looking  forceps,  whidi  seemed 
constructed  so  as  never  to  let  go.    Clever  preparations  of  skulls  were  there,  in  which 
all  those  ill-conducted  little  nerves  that  go  to  constitute  a  "raging  tooth,*'  were  laid 
bare  and  exposed  to  public  scrutiny  and  indignation.    The  walls,  too,  were  grim 
with  dreadful  sketches  of  all  *^  the  ills  which  teeth  are  heir  to.''    One  of  these  lively 
penciUings  showed  the  back  tooth  of  a  megatherium — a  dental  noonstrosity,  about 
the  size  and  shape  of  an  ordinary  wardrobe,  and  which,  as  it  never  could  have  been 
"  extracted,"  we  presume  was  only  done  to  show  the  skill  with  which  it  might  be 
**  drawn.*^    The  proceedings  of  the  evening  terminated  early. — Times^  Feb.  1 6. 


L'abt  Dbntiibe,  Revue  Mbnsublle  de  la.  Chtrurgtb  et  de  la.  PsoTHftsB 
DsNTAiRES.  Par  MM.  Fowler  et  Pretebre,  Dentistes  Americains.  A  Paris. 
Janvier,  1857.  Vol.  i.,  No.  1.  On  S'abonne  chez  MM.  Fowler  et  Preterre,  Paris ; 
Bailliere,  London ;  Docteurs  E.  et  A.  Preterre,  New  York. 

First  Lixes  for  Chemists  and  Dbuggists  Vkevajosq  for  Examination  before 
the  Board  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Societv.  By  J.  Stegoall,  M.D.,  &c.,  &C. 
Second  edition.    London :  John  Churchill,  New  Burlington  Street.    1857. 

Twenty  Aphobisiis,  with  tm  Introduction  in  respect  to  Health  and  Healihy  Pespirathny 
principally  with  reference  to  Coneumpiien  €tnd  Scrofula.  By  Henrt  M^Cormao, 
M.D.,  &c.  London:  Longmans  and  Co.    Belfast:  Shepherd  and  Aitchison.    1857. 

"SwRM  Capensis  MsDicM  Prodbomus;  er  an  JEmumeration  of  South  African  Plants 
used  as  Bemedies  by  the  Colonists  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  By  L.  Papps,  MJD. 
Second  edition,  with  corrections  and  additions.  Cape  Town:  W.  Brittain,  44^ 
6t.  George's  Street,    pp.  52.    1857. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Jamaica  Guano.— We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Horsley  of  Cheltenham  for^the  following 
Analysis  of  a  substance  offered  for  sale  under  the  name  of  Jamaica  Guano  : — ; 

Per  cent. ' 

Organic  matter:  Vegetable  Humus 35 

Liorgauic  matter:  Carbonate  of  Lime,  with  traces  of  Phos- 
phate of  Lime  and  Sulphuret  of  Iron       65 


100 
This  sample  was  perfectly  destitute  of  those  principles  usually  associated  with  Guanos 
(such  as  Uric  Acid  and  Ammonia),  on  which  their  efficacy  mainly  depends. 

,i^Areca  Nuts. — M.  P.  S.  (Durham)  states  that,  from  his  own  practical  knowledge, 
Areca  nuts  are  a  powerful  purgative,  and  act  most  effectually  in  expelling  tape- 
worm. [This  is  not  in  accordance  with  the  experience  of  those  who  have  written  on 
the  subject.] 

J,  K.  (Leamington).— Glycerine,  as  a  substitute  for  cod-liver  oil,  is  sometimes 
given  in  doses  of  a  table-spoonful. 

F.  C.  C.  (Bath). — (1.)  Attendance  on  lectures  is  not  indispensable.  (2.)  The  works 
adapted  for  the  purpose  are  mentioned  at  page  440  of  our  last  number.  (3.)  The  art 
of  prescribing  is  not  included  in  the  course  of  study  for  a  Pharmaceutical  Chemist 

Sigma  (Leamington). — (1.)  Yes.  (2.)  By  the  addition  of  spermaceti.  (3.)  Tlie 
subscription  to  the  Cavendish  Society  is  one  guinea  per  annum. 

C.  E.  (Market  Rasen.) — Table-spoonful. 

G.  J.  (Worksop). — Jockey  Club  Bouquet: — 

Extract  of  orris  root       2  pints 

Esprit  de  rose  triple       1  pint 

'<        rose,  de  pommade I  pint 

'^        ambergris     ^  pint 

Otto  of  bergamot J  oz. 

Piesse's  Art  of  Perfumery. 

D.  W.  (Oldham). — Chemists  are  not  exempted  from  serving  on  juries. 

Alpha  (Commercial  Boad). — Marking  Ink,  if  properly  prepa^,  should  not  destroy 
the  linen. 

Chemicus  (Wiveliscombe). — (1.)  Gamboge.  (2.)  Turmeric.  (3.)  Serpentine,  or 
snake-stone,  consists  principally  of  magnesia  and  silicic  acid,  its  colour  being  due  to 
oxide  of  iron. 

A.  M. — Apply  by  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Veterinary  College,  Camden 
Town. 

S.  a.  (Northampton).— We  see  no  objection  to  the  use  of  the  mixture  alluded  to. 

O.  F.  (Stalybridge). — The  title  '*  Pharmacien "  is  equivalent  to  Pharmaceutical 
Chemist,  and  cannot  be  legally  used  by  one  who  is  not  a  member  of  the  Society. 

A  Life  Member  (Poplar). — Patent  Medicine  License.  One  license  only  is  neoessaiy, 
but  notice  of  the  two  establishments  should  be  given  at  Somerset  House. 

A,  D.  (Bishopsgate  Within).--(1.)  ^^Ferri  Acetas,"  Glacial  Acetic  Acid,  is  not  in- 
tended; the  insolubility  complained  of  probably  depends  on  the  state  of  the  oxide  of 
iron.    See  page  452.--(2.)  Looock's  lotion.    Vol.  xiii.,  page  440. 

W.B.  (Bury  St.  Edmunds).— <1.)  There  should  be  no  precipitate.— (2.)  ProbaUf 
iodide  of  mercury. 

Ignoramus. — The  silver  may  be  recovered  in  the  form  of  a  chloride  by  the  addi- 
tion of  hydrochloric  acid. 

A.  B.  C.  (Hammersmith).- Lindley*s  School  Botany. 

W.  (Northampton).— -There  must  be  some  mistake  in  the  name,  probably  dtraie  of 
potash  is  intended. 

Communications  have  been  received  from  Mr.  Clarke,  Mr,  Atkinson^  and  A  CkemU 
(Haverfordwest),  which  we  have  only  space  to  acknowledge  this  month. 

.  Instructions  from  Members  and  Associates,  respecting  the  transmission  of 
the  Journal,  to  the  Secretary,  17,  Bloomsbury  Square,  before  tlie  20Uiof 
the  month. 

Advertisements  (not  later  than  the  23rd)  to  Mr.  Churchill,  New  Bur- 
lington Street.      Other  communications  to  the  Editor,  15,  Langham  Place. 
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POOR-LAW  MEDICAL  RELIEF. 

These  is  a  continual  strife  between  the  promoters  of  the  centralizing  system 
of  the  Poor-law  Board,  and  the  advocates  of  local  self-government.  That  some 
of  the  regulations  of  the  Board  are  harsh  and  oppressive  to  the  poor — that  laws 
suitable  to  one  parish  or  union,  may  be,  and  in  many  cases  are,  inapplicable  to 
another — that  local  Boards  are  in  general  more  competent  than  a  central 
authority  at  a  distance  to  deal  with  the  wants  and  requirements  of  their  re- 
spective localities, — are  propositions  which  have  been  of  late  warmly  discussed, 
and  more  or  less  supported  by  evidence. 

An  association  under  the  name  of  the  *'  Anti-Poor-law  Board  League," 
emanating  from  the  parishes  of  Marylebone  and  St.  Pancras,  has,  within  a  few 
months,  opened  an  extensive  correspondence  with  malcontents  in  parishes  and 
unions  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  is  collecting  evidence  with  a  view  of 
introducing  an  amendment  of  the  law  in  the  ensuing  Parliament. 

The  onljr  branch  of  the  questions  at  issue  which  it  comes  within  our  province 
to  notice,  is  the  medical  department,  including  the  supply  of  drugs,  m  which 
there  is  great  need  of  inquiry  and  reform.  The  underpaid  Medical  Officer  of  a 
parish  or  union  has  no  means  of  redress.  His  remuneration  is  in  some  cases 
scarcely  sufficient  to  cover  the  cost  of  the  medicines  supplied.  The  average 
payment  per  case  varies  from  threepence  to  three  or  four  shillings,  with  a  few 
exceptions,  in  which  a  larger  sum  is  given ;  but  in  a  great  number  of  cases  the 
amount  is  less  than  two  shillings  per  case.  Many  of  the  districts  comprise  an 
area  of  several  miles  in  diameter,  requiring  the  entire  services  of  a  horse  (some- 
times two  horses),  and  the  salary  bears  no  definite  or  just  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  professional  labour  and  the  necessary  expenses.  The  Surgeon  of  the 
Sherboume  Union,  for  example,  who  lately  resigned,  travelled  in  one  year  3111 
miles ;  in  nine  years  two  horses  were  worn  out  in  the  work,  the  salary  being 
£63  per  annum  with  extras  (£25  or  £30)  for  amputations,  fractures,  and  labours. 
It  is  estimated  that  the  actual  cost  of  medicines  per  case,  exclusive  of  any 
allowance  for  rent  and  expenses  of  surgery,  is  not  less  than  Is.  6d,  or  2s,;  in 
tedious  cases,  it  is  several  times  that  amount.  The  lowest  estimate  for  the 
expenses  of  a  Horse  and  gig  is  £87  per  annum — £100  would  be  a  more  correct 
amount.  But  the  salary  usually  given  is  so  inadequate  as  not  only  to  afford 
no  remuneration  for  professional  services,  but  often  to  entail  on  the  Medical 
Officer  a  positive  loss.  If,  however,  he  should  presume  to  remonstrate  with  his 
task-masters,  and  to  represent  the  fact  that  he  is  a  loser  of  so  many  pounds  per 
annum,  bis  services  being  given  for  nothing,  he  is  referred  to  the  Poor-law  Board, 
and  thence  back  again  to  the  Board  of  Gruardians ;  and  if,  no  redress  being 
granted,  he  still  is  (Sssatisfied,  he  is  told  that  the  remedy  is  in  his  own  hands — 
he  may  resign — and  the  Board  will  soon  find  a  young  man  fresh  from  some 
hospital  eager  for  "  an  opening."  and  glad  to  mnke  himself  known  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood by  doing  the  parish  work  on  any  terms.  This  then  is  the  alternative 
of  the  Poor-law  Medical  Officer.  He  must  either  continue  to  perform  the 
duties  on  the  miserable  terms  offered,  or  a  rival  is  to  be  brought  down  to  re- 
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lieve  bim  of  this  duty  and  at  the  same  time  take  away  a  considerable  slice  of 
his  private  practice. 

In  May,  1856,  a  Poor-law  Medical  Reform  Association  was  formed  under  the 
patronage  of  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  and  an  extensive  correspondence  has 
taken  place  on  the  subject.  Mr.  Richard  Griffin  (of  Weymouth ),  the  Chairman 
of  the  Association,  has  published  a  valuable  and  interesting  pamphlet,  entitled 
"  A  Statement  of  the  Grievances  of  the  Poor-law  Medical  Officers^  with  Remarks 
on  Sanitary  Measures  and  Vaccination,^''*^  addressed  to  the  Right  Hon.  Viscount 
Palmerston.  This  pamphlet  contains,  in  addition  to  much  statistical  information, 
a  specimen  of  the  modus  operandi  of  the  Poor-law  Board  in  such  cases,  detailed 
in  the  correspondence  of  Mr.  Griffin  with  the  Board,  which,  after  a  rather 
voluminous  exposition  of  facts  and  ample  evidence  of  the  grievance  complained 
of,  terminates  with  a  simple  acknowledgment  of  the  receipt  of  Mr.  Griffin's 
last  appeal,  and  the  assurance  that  ^*  the  subject  to  which  it  relates  shall  recene 
attention."  This  is  the  stereotyped  answer  to  such  communications.  If  it  be 
true  that  ^^  a  mild  answer  turneth  away  wrath,"  the  complainants  in  these  easef 
have  no  reason  to  be  angry,  for  nothing  could  be  more  mild  than  a  form  of 
wcNrds  which  has  no  definite  meaning,  being  used  in  a  figurative  sense  like  the 
words  '*  obedient  servant "  at  the  end  of  a  letter. 

On  Thursday,  March  12th,  a  large  aggregate  meeting  of  the  Medical  Stndenti 
of  the  metropolis  and  the  provinces  was  held  at  St.  Martin's  Hall,  with  a  view  of 
aiding  the  cause  of  Poor-law  Medical  Reform.  Mr.  Layard,  M.P.,  took  the 
chair ;  and  several  resolutions,  affirming  the  existence  of  the  evils  complained  of^ 
and  indicating  a  determination  to  persevere  in  obtaining  redress,  were  abij  sa^ 
ported  and  carried  by  acclamation. 

It  is  the  object  of  this  movement  to  bring  the  subject  under  the  notice  of 
Parliament,  with  a  view  of  obtaining  the  recognition  and  fair  remuneration  of 
the  services  of  the  Medical  Officers  of  parishes  and  unions,  the  amount  of  salary 
being  made  to  bear  some  definite  relation  to  the  services  performed,  expenses 
incurred,  and  goods  supplied.    It  was  demonstrated  by  the  speakers  at  the  abo?e 
meeting,  some  of  whom  spoke  from  their  own  personal  experience,  that  tbe 
prevalent  custom  of  screwing  down  the  Medical  Officers  is  a  source  of  increased 
expenditure ;  that,  for  want  of  a  proper  ^id  efficient  adaptation  of  means  to  the 
end,  many  cases  of  illness  are  protracted,  and  families  thrown  upon  their  pariflhei 
for  relief;  and  that  not  only  humanity,  but  economy,  demands  that  the  ekk 
shall  be  cured  as  speedily  as  possible.     It  is  also  considered  desirable  that) 
wherever  it  is  practicable,  a  separate  provision  should  be  made  for  the  supply  of 
medicines;  for  when  the  contract  with  the  Medical  Officer  is  so  low  as  scareelj 
to  cover  the  cost  of  the  drugs  required,  the  inevitable  result  must  be  a  deficteney^ 
both  in  the  quantity  and  quality. 

The  parish  of  Marylebone,  not  being  under  the  direct  control  of  the  Poor-kw 
Board,  and  having  a  densely-populated  area  to  provide  with  medical  relief  has 
the  means  of  avoiding  the  abuses  which  prevail  under  the  centralizing  syatoit 
and  at  the  same  time  carrying  out  the  principle  of  the  division  of  labour.  Hie 
workhouse  contidns  accommodation  for  nearly  300  patients  in  the  uifirmaiyt 
besides  about  the  same  number  of  ^'convalescents*^ — comprising  aged,  infim? 
and  imbecile.  The  entire  number  of  inmates  fluctuates  from  1500  to  2000  or 
more.  The  number  of  medical  orders  for  out-door  relief  ranges  from  8000  to 
15,000  in  the  jrear.  The  Medical  Staff,  prior  to  March,  1855,  consisted  of  an 
Honorary  Physician,  an  Honorary  Surgeon,  an  Honorary  Physiciao-Aceoncheyr, 
a  Resident  Physician  (or  Surgeon- Apothecary)  at  £150  per  annum,  a  Medical 
Officer  to  the  Workhouse  at  £80,  two  Visiting  Surgeon-Apothecaries  at  £^ 
each,  and  two  Dispensers  at  £60  and  £40  with  board  and  lodging.  T^ 
medicines  were  purchased  by  sample  and  tender  by  a  Committee,  assisted  hj 

*  London  :  ^jnpklo,  Marshall,  and  Co.    Weymouth  :  D.  Archer 
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the  Medical  Officers,  which  sat  quarterly,  three  or  four  respectable  wholesale 
houses  furnishing  samples  with  prices.      In  case  of  an  epidemic  or  unusual 
pressure  from  any  cause,  an  additional  Medical  Officer  (or  more  than  one,  if 
necessary)  was  temporarily  engajred. 

By  this  arrangement  the  evils  existing  under  the  Poor-law  Board  wefe 
avoided.     The  supply  of  medical  advice  and  medicine  was  regulated  by  the 
demand,  all  parties  concerned,  except  the  honorary  staff,*  were  fairly  remune- 
rated, and  the  poor  had  no  cause  of  complaint.     These  regulations  subsisted 
with  but  little  modification  for  many  years,  and  might  have  continued  up  to  the 
present  time  if  differences  had  not  arisen  between  the  Medical  Staff  and  the 
Guardians.     The  Board  being  a  fluctuating  body,  annually  elected,  and  con- 
sisting of  tradesmen  and  gentlemen,  some  of  whom,  on  coming  fresh  into  office^ 
had  various  notions  as  to  the  mode  of  sustaining  the  dignity  of  the  Board,  col- 
lisions with  the  Medical  Officers  sometimes  occurred,  and  these  gentlemen  in 
their  turn  felt  it  to  be  their  duty  to  support  the  dignity  of  the  profession. 
Hence,  while  some  of  the  Guardians  would  occasionally  "  snub "  the  Medical 
Officers,  this  treatment  was  resented  by  supercilious  behaviour  bordering  on 
contempt ;  and,  while  the  system  was  in  theory  such  as  mi^ht  have  been  token 
as  a  model  for  any  parish  of  sufficient  extent  to  carry  it  mto  effect,  its  har- 
monious working  was  practically  impaired  by  occasional  cabals,  and  an  under- 
current of  jealousy  of  "  the  doctors  "  on  one  side  and  contempt  of  the  Guardians 
on  the  other.    Sometimes  for  months  together  the  business  of  the  establishment 
proceeded  harmoniously  and  apparently  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  parties,  but 
occasionally,  on  some  trivial  circumstance  requiring  an  explanation  or  inquiry, 
the  latent  spark  of  distrust  or  jealousy  for  a  time  renewed  the  struggle  between 
the  dignity  of  the  Board  and  the  dignity  of  the  Profession. 

In  March,  1855,  after  a  series  of  efforts  and  many  close  divisions,  an  alteration 
in  the  system  was  introduced.  The  Visiting  Surgeons  were  dismissed,  and  the 
out-door  poor  placed  under  the  care  of  five  Medical  Officers,  being  general  prac- 
titioners, four  of  whom  had  salaries  of  £100  per  annum,  and  the  fifth  <£80,  for 
attendance  in  their  respective  districts,  including  the  supply  of  medicine.  It 
was  expected  that  by  this  change  a  saving  would  have  been  effected,  and  the 
discipline  of  the  Medical  Staff  improved.  Early  in  the  present  year  a  Committee 
was  appointed  to  investigate  the  matter,  and  report  as  to  the  result  of  the 
experiment.  From  this  inquiry  it  appeared  that,  for  twelve  months  of  the  new 
system,  the  actual  cost  was  £2015  \s.  Sd.,  or  £379  16*.  more  than  in  1854, 
while  the  number  of  patients  was  less,  and  the  medical  orders  1649  less  than  in 
the  last-mentioned  year.  The  Committee  therefore  recommended  a  further 
change  in  the  system,  which,  after  much  discussion,  was  adopted  by  the  Board, 
and  is  described  in  the  following  advertisement : — 

**  St.  Martlebonb  Workhouse. — The  directors  and  guardians  of  the  poor  of  thii 
parish  will  meet  in  the  Board  Koom  of  the  Workhouse,  on  Tuesday,  the  3rd  day  of 
March  next,  at  1 1  o'clock  in  the  forenoon,  to  receive  applications  from  duly  qualified 
Medical  Practitioners  (about  forty  years  of  age),  being  Members  of  the  Boyal 
College  of  Surgeons,  London,  stating  the  sum  at  which  they  will  contract  to,  on  all 
occasions,  medically  attend  the  poor  (being  inmates  of  the  workhouse),  providing 
all  drugs,  chemicals,  surgical  instruments,  and  appliances  (except  trusses).  The 
gentleman  selected  will  have  to  reside  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood,  to  be 
accessible  at  all  times  when  required,  and  to  provide  and  pay  the  salary  (which  is 
not  to  be  less  than  £100  per  annum)  of  a  legally  qualified  assistant,  fur  whom  the 
board  of  guardians  will  provide  board,  lodging,  and  washing.    The  board  do  not  bind 

*  The  Physician  formerly  had  £200  per  annum,  but  upon  a  vacancy  occurring,  several 
candidates  offered  to  take  the  office  without  salary,  a  proposition  too  tempting  to  be  disregarded  by 
the  Guardians. 
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themselves  to  accept  the  lowest  or  either  of  the  tenders.  Applicants  will  have  to 
attend  personally  at  the  time  above  mentioned,  and  the  form  of  contract  can  be  seen 
at  the  office  of  the  secretary  (who  will  afford  every  information);  and  letters  of 
application,  with  diplomas,  &c.,  must  be  left  at  his  office  on  oi  before  the  day  pie- 
ceding  that  above  mentioned. 

"  (By  order)        Thomas  B.  IUe,  Secretary. 
*'  Secretary's  Office^  Feb,  U,  1857." 

Prior  to  the  adoption  of  this  resolution  by  the  Board,  the  Honorary  Physician 
and  Surgeon  were,  very  properly,  consulted ;  but  the  opinions  of  these  gentle- 
men, being  decidedly  adverse  to  the  proposed  change,  were  disregarded.    The 
subject  was  also  animadverted  upon  rather  severely  in  some  of  the  medical 
journals,  which,  of  course,  had  no  influence.     It  was  doubted  by  some  persons 
whether  any  Medical  Men  of  standing  in  the  profession  would  enter  into  com- 
petition for  a  position  so  speculative  and  precarious.     The  Medical  Officer  of  a 
Union  may  be  obliged  to  retain  his  situation  on  any  terms,  to  keep  a  rival  out 
of  the  way;  but  in  this  case  no  such  motive  could  exist,  and  the  statistics,  on 
which  alone  any  calculation  could  be  founded,  exhibited  so  much  fluctuation  in 
several  of  the  items  during  a  series  of  Ave  or  six  years,  that  any  estimate  of  the 
probable  cost  of  the  services  and  materials  required  could  be  little  more  than  a 
random  guess.     Among  the  conditions  of  the  contract,  it  is  stipulated  that  the 
stock  of  drugs  in  the  infirmary  is  to  be  taken  at  a  valuation ;  that  a  room  is  to 
be  provided  by  the  Board,  in  which  medicines  are  to  be  kept  for  use ;  but  no 
tinctures,  &c.,  are  to  be  prepared  on  the  premises,  and  no  Apprentice  is  to  be 
permitted  to  frequent  the  wards  or  the  dead-house.    The  Resident  Assistant 
is  to  he  paid  by  the  Medical  Officer,  but  liable  to  dismissal  by  the  Board  of 
Guardians.    The  Medical  Officer,  also,  is  liable  to  dismissal  by  the  Board ;  but, 
in  the  event  of  his  resignation  without  three  months'  notice,  he  is  to  pay  a 
penalty  of  £50.     Some  of  the  clauses  in  the  contract  are  original ;  others  are 
copied  verbatim  from  the  contracts  prepared  by  the  Poor-law  Board  for  the 
Medical  Officers  of  Unions.     It  appears  remarkable  that  this  system  of  farming 
the  sick  poor  by  contract,  which  is  the  most  objectionable  feature  in  the  plan  of 
the  Poor-law  Board,  should  have  been  imitated,  and  adopted  in  an  aggravated 
form,  in  a  parish  where  the  mortal  antipathy  to  that  Board  has  called  into 
existence  a  *4eague''  for  its  reformation  or  suppression.      It  is  no  less  un- 
accountable that  a  Board  of  Guardians,  whose  watchword  is  "  local  self-govern- 
ment," having  every  facility  for  carrying  the  theory  into  practice,  should  hate 
stultified  themselves  by  throwing  on  a  contractor  the  entire  responsibility  of 
managing  the  medical  department  of  the  workhouse, — an  implied  admission  of 
their  own  incompetence. 

The  number  of  competitors  for  the  place  considerably  exceeded  our  anticipa- 
tion :  but  the  wide  range  of  amounts  in  the  tenders  confirmed  our  impression  as 
to  the  speculative  nature  of  the  venture.  The  highest  tender  was  £1000,  the 
lowest  £500  ;  the  one  accepted  by  the  Board  was  £950.  The  successful  com- 
petitor is  a  fully  qualified  and  respected  practitioner,  a  circumstance  &vourable 
to  the  success  of  the  experiment,  although  it  does  not  diminish  our  objection 
to  the  principle  of  making  a  contracting  party  responsible  for  the  variable  fluc- 
tuations of  health  and  disease  in  a  populous  parish,  whose  representatives  are  in 
duty  bound  to  regulate  the  supply  of  medical  treatment  and  appliances  according 
to  the  demand. 


THE  EDUCATIONAL  FUNCTIONS  OF  THE  PHARMACEUTICAL 

SOCIETY. 

^  Thb  Legislature  has  given  to  the  Members  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  a 
title  and  status,  as  a  recognition  of  the  service  the  Society  has  conferred,  and  is 
continuing  to  confer  on  the  public.    It  is  therefore  of  the  highest  importance 
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that  those  functions  upon  which  our  character  as  a  body  is  founded,  should  be 
maintained  unimpaired,  with  such  modifications  or  improvements  as  circum- 
stances may  require. 

The  Pharmaceutical  Society  is  not,  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  term,  an 
educating  body ;  that  is  to  say,  it  does  not  depend  for  its  revenue  upon  the  fees 
paid  by  Students  for  instruction  in  its  School.  This  branch  of  the  establishment 
nas  never  been  a  source  of  profit ;  on  the  contrary,  it  has  been  attended  with  a 
considerable  annual  expenditure — an  expenditure,  however,  which  was  necessary 
for  the  accomplishment  of  the  objects  contemplated  by  the  Society,  and  which 
has  contributed  to  its  reputation  as  a  scientific  institution. 

The  Society  having  been  empowered  by  Royal  Charter  to  examine  Candidates 
and  grant  diplomas  or  certificates,  it  was  necessary  to  adopt  effectual  means  for 
ensuring  the  requisite  standard  of  proficiency.  To  a  certain  extent  this  object 
was  sought  to  be  attained  by  the  circulation  of  a  detailed  programme,  enume- 
rating  the  branches  of  knowledge  on  which  the  Candidates  were  to  be  examined. 
Books  on  the  several  subjects  were  recommended,  and  those  Students  who  had 
the  opportunity,  were  advised  in  general  terms  to  attend  lectures  on  Chemistry, 
Materia  Medica,  and  Botany.  This,  however,  was  seldom  practicable.  Young 
men  residing  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  medical  school  enjoyed  some  advantages, 
but  their  number  was  very  limited,  and  no  institution  existed  in  this  country  in 
which  the  lectures  were  adapted  expressly  to  the  requirements  of  the  Pharma- 
ceutical Student.  It  was  therefore  considered  expedient,  and  in  fact  necessary, 
to  found  a  course  of  lectures  on  Pharmacy,  with  other  lectures  and  practical ' 
instruction  suitable  for  the  purpose  intended. 

The  Board  of  Examiners,  in  the  first  instance,  found  it  necessary  to  deal  very 
leniently  with  candidates,  who  presented  themselves  under  great  disadvantages, 
having  no  definite  idea  as  to  the  extent  of  the  knowledge  they  were  expected  to 
possess,  or  the  course  of  study  required  for  obtaining  it.  By  degrees  the 
nature  of  the  examination  became  more  generally  understood,  and  some  young 
men, .  by  the  aid  of  books  and  great  personal  industry,  acquitted  themselves 
much  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Board.  But  the  number  of  those  who  possess 
the  tact  and  ability  to  qualify  themselves  unaesisted,  bears  a  small  proportion  to 
the  entire  class  of  Pharmaceutical  Students ;  it  is  therefore  of  great  importance  to 
provide  means  of  improvement  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  majority,  and  thus  to 
remove  the  pretext  for  incompetence  and  mediocrity. 

It  is  not  necessary  that  any  Candidate  shall  become  a  Student  in  the  School  of 
the  Society.  If  he  can  qualify  himself  elsewhere,  he  is  no  less  favourably 
received  by  the  Board  of  Examiners.  But  to  those  young  men  who  do  not 
enjoy  the  requisite  facilities  for  improvement  in  their  respective  localities,  the 
School  of  Pharmacy  affords  every  advantage  that  they  could  desire. 

The  lectures  on  Chemistry  and  Pharmacy,  and  on  Botany  and  Materia  Medica, 
are  free  to  all  Members  and  Associates,  as  well  as  to  Candidates  preparing  for 
examination.  The  practical  class  of  instruction  in  the  laboratory  is  open  to 
Students  on  terms  wliich  afford  a  very  moderate  remuneration  to  the  Professor 
and  assistant-s,  and  from  which  no  revenue  is  derived  by  the  Society.  The 
course  of  study  is  adapted  to  the  requirements  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Chemist, 
comprising  two  branches,  synthetical  and  analytical. 

The  Lower  Laboratory,  contniniug  accommodation  for  twenty  Students,  is 
devoted  to  synthetical  operations,  namely,  the  preparation  of  all  the  salts  and 
other  compounds  of  the  metals,  earths,  alkalies,  and  acids,  the  processes  of  the 
Pharmacopoeia,  vegetable  extracts,  syrups,  spirits,  ethers,  pigments,  organic 
principles  and  products,  &c. 

The  Upper  Laboratory  is  chiefly  devoted  to  analytical  processes.  It  affords 
accommodation  for  ten  Students,  who  are  enabled  to  prosecute  chemical  re- 
searches to  any  extent  that  they  may  desire.  The  opportunity  for  classification, 
by  means  of  an  upper  and  lower  laboratory,  is  found  convenient.     The  more 
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advanced  Students,  who  are  occapied  with  analytical  processes,  have  occasi(m 
to  use  sulphuretted  hydrogen  and  other  gases,  which  might  interfere  with  some 
of  the  preparations  in  the  other  department :  it  is  also  an  advantage  to  provide 
separate  accoomiodation  for  Students  who  are  commencing  the  rudiments  of 
their  education,  and  for  those  who  are  more  advanced  and  are  engaged  in 
tedious  processes  or  delicate  chemical  manipulations. 

The  Library  is  accessible  to  all  Students,  and  may  be  resorted  to  in  the 
evening  by  those  who  desire  to  make  the  best  use  of  their  time  and  the 
advantages  offered. 

The  number  of  Students  usually  ranges  from  twenty  to  thirty.  Some  enter 
for  the  entire  season,  comprising  ten  months,  which  is  recommended  as  the  best 
course  to  pursue  when  practicable;  but  others  not  being  able  to  devote  so 
much  time  to  their  education,  the  total  number  of  young  men  who  derive  more 
or  less  benefit  from  the  school  in  the  course  of  the  year  amounts  to  thirty-five 
or  forty.  Assuming  that  all  these  young  men  qualify  themselves,  and  sooner  or 
later  pass  the  exammation,  which  we  believe  to  be  the  case,  and  that  some  of 
those  who  pass  obtain  their  education  elsewhere,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  sopplj 
of  competent  Pharmaceutical  Chemists  is  sufficient  to  take  the  place  of  those 
who,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  events,  die  or  retire  from  business ;  and  while 
the  Society  is  essentially  an  examining  body,  its  educational  functions  are 
auxiliary  to  that  object,  and  have  the  effect  of  raising  the  standard  of 
qualification. 


BOTANY. 

With  a  view  of  encouraging  the  study  of  Botany,  a  branch  of  knowledge 
hitherto  much  neglected  by  Chemists  and  Druggists,  Mr  Bentley  has  obtdined 
from  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Botanical  Society  admission  for  thirteen  Stadents, 
during  a  certain  number  of  hours  each  day,  for  the  session.  This  will  afford 
facilities  for  the  study  of  the  characters  of  plants,  oi  which  the  garden  contains 
an  extensive  collection,  one  portion  of  the  ground  being  devoted  exclusivelj  to 
medical  plants.  As  a  further  stimulus  to  industry,  Mr.  Bentley  has  made  the 
enjoyment  of  the  privilege  to  depend  on  the  result  of  an  examination  in  botaoj, 
held  for  the  purpose ;  and  has  given  the  admissions  to  the  thirteen  Candidates 
whose  merit  at  the  examination  entitled  them  to  the  distinction : — 

Messrs.  Samuel  Banner,  Robert  G.  West,  J.  P.  Featherstone,  A.  Scholefield,  Hugh 
Gill,  Thomas  J.  Cutting,  Charles  Weston,  P.  C.  Jones,  William  Sanger,  J.  fiooidtf, 
C.  F.  Rowell,  John  Fletcher,  W.  Smeeton. 

The  orders  are  available  for  six  months,  and  admit  the  hearer  from  7  o'clock 
in  the  morning  till  1  p.m.  daring  the  summer  months,  and  from  9  a.m  to  i  p.m.  id 
the  winter  months. 

The  medal  offered  by  the  Council  for  the  best  herbarium  of  indigenous  plante 
is  intended  as  an  additional  inducement  to  study  Botany,  and  the  season  is  com- 
mencing during  which  the  attention  of  Students  may  be  favourably  directed  to 
this  subject.  The  Pharmaceutical  Chemist  ought  not  to  be  at  the  mercy  of  the 
herbalist  who  supplies  him  with  medicinal  plants,  but  should  be  able  to  recog- 
nize, by  their  botanical  characters  and  physical  properties,  all  vejretable  sub- 
stances comprised  in  the  Materia  Medica,  and  to  detect  the  accidental  substitO' 
tion  of  one  dru<;  for  another  if  such  casualties  should  occur. 
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FINANCIAL  STATEMENT, 
From  January  1st  to  December  Slst^  1856. 


BECEIFTS. 

Balance  in  Treasurer's  Hands 

5  Life  Members' Fees   ...    47    5    0 
Interest 33  13  10 


Benevolent  Eund: 

Subscriptions  46    6    0 

Interest 131    8    6 


Government  Securities,  Interest 
885  Town  Members*  X  aaa  k 
Subscriptions... J  ^"^ 

1777  Country  Members.. .1860  12 

274  Associates    143  17 

286  Apprentices 118  13 


^     8.  d. 
333    2    0 


80  18  10 


177    9    6 
173    6  10 


0 
0 
0 


Fees: 

16  Pharmaceutical     \    94  iq  0 

Chemists i     «^  *"  ^ 

26  Assistants    128    2  0 

64  Apprentices 144  18  0 


2627    7    0 


EXPENDITURE. 

Life  Members*  Pund  Investment... 

Benevolent  Fund: 

Investment  Ill    7    9 

Gratuities 26    0    0 


Arrears  of  Subscriptions 

Lecture  Fees 

Sale  of  Journals 

Balance  of  Petty  Cash  due  toi 
Secretary  ; 


367  10  0 

97  16  6 

22    1  0 

4  14  6 

9  10 


£3786  16    0 


Invested  in  Government  Securities 

Bppayments 

Conversazione,    Pharmaceutical  > 
Meetings,  &c S 

House  Expenses 

Rent,  Bates, and  Taxes 

Fixtures  and  Fittings  

Apparatus 

Postages 

Stationery 

Advertisements  

Printing  and  En^ving  

Collector's  Commission 

Board  of  Examiners  

Expenses  of  Society  in  Scotland  ... 

Travelling    Expenses,  Country  > 
Members  of  Council ) 

Salaries  

Wages 

Journals 

Delivery  of  Journals 

Library  

Professor  of  Materia  Medica  and 
Botany,  including  duties  as 
Curator  in  his  department,  and 
payment  of  Assistant    

Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Phar 
macy,  including  duties  as  Cu 
rator  in  his  department,  and 
payment  of  Assistant    

Subscription  to  Royal  Botanical ) 
Gardens S 

Solicitors*  Costs 

Balance  in  Treasurer*s  hands 

*•      in  Secretary's  >  -im    a    -i 

ditto j  ^^^    2    ^ 

ie»s  Post-office  Order  ■)       «  ^/v    « 
out  of  date   )      ^  ^^    ^ 


^  8.   d 
117  IS  10 


137    7  9 

300    0  0 

0  10  6 

42  19  9 


35  18 
297  15 
10  2 
63  13 
61  10 
13 
15 
99 


2 

7 
1 


29  11 
33  12 


I 


8 
6 
0 
6 
2 
3 
0 
9 

I 

67  13  10 

87  18  11 

800    0  0 

169    0  0 

662  10  0 

181  12  8 

19    6  0 


187  10    0 


225    0    0 


21    0    0 

5  12    « 
504  16    0 


-    106  11    7 
£3786  16    6 


We,  the  undersigned  Auditors,  have  examined  the  accounts  of  the  Pharma- 
ceutical Society,  and  find  them  correct,  agreeably  with  the  foregoing  Statement, 
and  that,  as  shown  by  the  books  of  the  Society*  there  was  standing  in  tlie  names  of 
the  Trustees  of  the  Society,  at  the  Bank  of  England,  on  the  Slst  of  December,  1856: 

£      8,    d. 

On  account  of  the  General  Fund  New  3  per  Cents 6345    4    8 

Benevolent  Fund 3  per  Cent.  Consols   ...     4801     1     1 

Life  Members*  Fund,  3  per  Cent.  Consols   ...     1325  18     7 
And  at  that  date  there  was  due  to  the  Life  Members*  Fund 10  10    0 

George  S.  Pedlek, 
John  Carr,  . 

William  B«»wer,  }- Auditors. 

Adolphcjs  Frederick  Haselden, 
3rrf  February,  1857.  Arthur  Bowdler  Hill, 

Correct — S.  T.  Cooper,  Accountant. 
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LIST  OF  MEBIBERS,  ASSOCIATES,  AND  APPRENTICES  (contmvei). 

Elected  in  March. 

MEMBERS. 

Liverpool  Marks,  Edward  Lloyd 

London Andrews,  Frederick 

Francis,  George 
Frask,  Thomas 

MAJOR    EXAMINATION. 

Patterson,  Douglas  John Nottingham 

Smeeton,  William  Ironbridge 

West,  Robert  G Liverpool 

Weston,  Charles Lincoln 

MINOR    EXAMINATION. 

Brown,  John London 

Dixon,  Henry Spalding 

Jones,  Humphrey Chester 

Wheldon,  Henry Atherstone 

Valance,  Charles  Poupinel Mauritius 

REGISTERED    APPRENTICES. 

NAMES.  RESIDING  WITH  TOWNS. 

Carre,  Louis  C.  A Mr.  Tylee Bath 

Dunhill,  William  W Doncaster 

Edwards,  Frederick  H Mr  Medcalf Lower  Tooting 

Gibbs,  Thomas Mr.  Stewart Great  Yarmouth 

Goldfinch,  George Mr.  Goldfinch London 

Hill,  Francis Mr.  Reinhardt Leeds 

Langley,  William Mr.  Tylee Bath 

Oliver,  John  H Mr.  Fletcher Cheltenham 

Price,  Thomas Mr.  Laen Pembroke  Dock 

Walker,  George Mr.  Goodall Derby 


AT  A  MEETING  OF  THE  COUNCIL, 

Held  February  4th,  1857, 

The  following  Members  of  the  Council  were  drawn  by  lot  to  remain  in  office 
for  the  ensuing  year  : — Jacob  Bell,  Thomas  A.  Brew,  John  B.  Edwards, 
Daniel  B.  Hanbuby,  George  K.  Keeling,  Nathaniel  Smith,  and  Gkobgi 
Waugh. 


PHARMACEUTICAL  MEETING, 

Wednesday,  March  4th,  1857, 

MB.  BIBD,  YICB-PBESIDENT,  IN  THE  CHAIB. 

The  following  donations  were  announced : — 

Journal  of  tfie  Society  of  Arts,  from  the  Society. 
Journal  of  the  Photographic  Society,  from  the  Society. 
London  University  Calendar  for  1857,  from  the  University. 
Lomion  Pharmacopcsiafor  1746,  from  Mr.  G.  Whipple. 

Seeds  of  Cycas  revoluia,  from  Foo-Chow,  China.    A  very  fine  specimen.    From 
Mr.  D.  Hanbury. 
A  large  Crystal  of  Potash  Iron  Alum,  from  Mr.  Copney. 

Mr.  Damiel   Hanbuby  exhibited  a  specimen  of  Liquidambar  orientaU  (of 
Miller),  from  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  opposite  Rhodes. 
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The  following  papers  were  read : — 

ON  THE  TOXICOLOGY  OF  STRYCHNINE. 

BT  J.  E.  D.  B0I>GBB8,  B8Q., 

Lecturer  on  Chemistry  at  St  George*s  School  of  Medicine  ;  and 

G.  P.  GIBDWOOD,  ESQ., 

Assistant-Sorgeon,  Grenadier  Guards. 

Can  strychnine  be  detected  after  death,  when  it  has  been  administered  in  a 
dose  only  sufficient  to  destroy  life?  or  is  it  so  altered  in  the  pro«!e8S  of 
destruction  of  life,  as  to  cease  to  be  strychnine  ?  are  questions  that  it  is  the 
object  of  this  paper  to  answer. 

Let  us  first  inquire  the  facts  upon  which  the  opinion  that  strychnine  cannot 
be  detected  in  the  tissues  and  fluids  of  the  body  is  based,  and  it  will  soon  be 
seen  that  they  are  of  the  most  slender  nature,  founded  on  the  results  of 
experiments  and  analyses  of  a  most  unsatisfactory  and  imperfect  character. 

Dr.  Christison,  many  years  ago,  poisoned  animals  with  doses  of  strychnine 
varying  in  strength,  and  generally  failed  in  its  discovery  by  subsequent 
analysis.  Dr.  Taylor,  at  the  trial  of  William  Palmer,  gave  in  evidence  that  he 
had  kUled  four  rabbits  by  the  administration  of  strychnine.  In  the  first 
experiment  he  gave  two  grains ;  in  the  second  and  third,  one  grain ;  and  in 
the  fourth,  half  a  grain  ;  and  failed  to  discover  it  by  chemical  means  in  three 
out  of  the  four — the  successful  case  being  that  in  which  he  had  given  the  large 
dose  of  two  grains— a  dose  which  every  one  must  admit  far  exceeds  the  quantity 
necessary  to  destroy  life.  Drs.  De  Vry  and  Van  de  Burgh,  from  their  interest- 
ing and  well-devised  series  of  experiments,  the  results  of  which  were  given  in  a 
paper  read  at  the  last  meeting  of  this  Society,  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
it  can  only  be  detected  when  the  dose  given  exceeds  that  necessary  to  destroy 

Let  us  next  inquire  what  are  the  essentials  of  a  process  that  will  enable  the 
analyst  to  obtain  the  strychnine  in  such  a  condition  as  to  prove  its  presence 
indubitably.  They  are,  that  it  should  be  capable  of  disintegrating  the  sub- 
stances in  which  it  is  present,  so  completely,  that  it  cannot  escape  solution ; 
and  that,  finally,  it  should  yield  the  strychnine  in  a  state  of  perfect  freedom 
from  foreign  organic  matter. 

Have  the  processes  employed  by  Drs.  Christison,  Taylor,  De  Vry,  and  Van 
de  Burgh  these  requisites  ?  Decidedly  not.  The  process  given  by  Dr.  Taylor 
at  the  trial  of  Palmer — and  Dr.  Christison  stated  on  that  occasion  that  he  had 
pursued  a  similar  mode  of  analysis — consisted  in  digesting  the  matter  suspected 
in  spirit  of  wine  acidulated  with  sulphuric  acid,  filtering,  gently  evaporating,  and 
linally  adding  carbonate  of  potash  to  precipitate  the  strychnine,  which  was  then 
tested.  We  need  scarcely  remark  that  such  a  process  would  never  yield 
strychnine,  if  present  in  minute  quantity,  in  that  state  of  freedom  from  organic 
matter  to  admit  of  satisfactory  testing,  and  would  utterly  fail  when  blood,  urine, 
and  tissues  were  the  subjects  of  analysis  ;  indeed,  it  is  obvious  that  the  minute 
quantity  to  be  extracted  in  the  latter  analysis  could  never  be  precipitated  at  all, 
Seeing  that  each  drop  of  water  is  capable  of  retaining  ij^^  of  a  grain  of  strych- 
nine. The  process  of  Sta^s  adopted  by  Dr.  De  Vry  is  immeasurably  superior 
to  the  preceding,  but  that  it  is  not  possessed  of  the  requisite  degree  of  perfec- 
tion is  evident  firom  his  own  experiment  cited  in  proof  of  its  perfection.  This 
Experiment,  you  may  remember,  consisted  in  mixing  the  quarter  of  a  grain  of 
strychnine  with  one  egg^  and  then  coagulating  the  mixture  By  the  heat  of  boiling 
'^vuter,  and  subjecting  it  to  Staas'  process,  by  which  he  recovered  ^^  almost  the  whoW\ 
of  the  strychnine.  This  word  "  almost"  proves  the  imperfection  of  the  process, 
^br  it  shows  that  under  favourable  circumstances  a  quantity  appreciable  bj'  the 
balance  was  lost,  while  in  the  analysis  of  urine,  bones,  and  small  quantities  of 
the  other  tissues,  you  have  to  separate  an  amount  of  poison  that  is  quite  inap- 
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preciable  by  the  balance.  Tbe  loss  is  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  spirit  of  ^ne 
and  acid  employed  do  not  disintegrate  the  tissues  in  the  manner  necesi^ary  for 
the  separation  of  the  quantity  of  strychnine  conveyed  by  the  blood  to  the  "various 
tissues  and  organs  ;  indeed,  tbe  hardening  effect  of  the  spirit  would  rather  iavour 
the  retention  than  the  separation  of  the  strychnine. 

The  process  adopted  by  us  is  as  follows:— The  substance  oj)erated  upon  is 
digested  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  one  to  ten,  until  it  is  apparently  fluid; 
the  liquid  is  then  filtered  and  evaporated  to  dryness  over  a  water-bath,  treated 
with  spirit  as  long  as  anything  is  dissolved,  and  the  filtered  tincture  evaporated 
as  before,  and  the  residue  treated  with  water  and  filtered ;  this  aqueous  solution 
must  now  be  rendered  alkaline  by  ammonia,  and  agitated  in  a  bottle  or  long 
tube,  with  about  half  an  ounce  of  chloroform  ;  afler  subsidence,  the  chlorofcmn 
is  drawn  off  by  means  of  a  pipette,  transferred  to  an  evaporating  basin,  and  the 
chloroform  expelled  over  a  water-bath ;  the  residue  must  then  be  moistened  with 
concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  and  exposed  for  some  hours  to  the  temperature  of  a 
water-bath,  by  which  proceeding  all  organic:  matter  except  the  strychnine  is  de- 
stroyed.  The  charred  mass  is  then  treated  with  water,  and  the  solution  filtered  to 
separate  the  carbon ;  excess  of  ammonia  is  now  added,  and  the  solution  again  agi- 
tated with  about  one  drachm  of  chloroform  ;  if  on  evaporating  a  small  portion  of 
this  chloroform  solution,  and  treating  the  residue  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid, 
any  charring  takes  place,  the  preceding  process  must  be  repeated,  when  the 
last  chloroform  solution  will  aflord  the  strychnine  sufficiently  pure  for  conciu8i?e 
testing.     For  this  purpose  a  small  quantity  is  taken  up  in  a  capillary  tube,  and 
allowed  to  evaporate  on  the  smallest  spot  possible  of  a  warm  porcelain  capsule, 
by  adding  successive  drops  until  the  whole  is  evaporated  on  the  spot.    If  the 
quantity  is  large— say  from  the  ^^  of  a  grain  to  a  larger  quantity — ^the  method 
we  have  pursued  is  similar  to  that  employed  by  Dr.  De  Vry  and  others,  viz., 
moistening  the  spot  (when  the  capsule  is  quite  cold)  with  concentrated  sulphuric 
acid,  and  then  adding  a  minute  fragment  of  bichromate  of  potash.     If,  however, 
the  quantity  is  very  small,  no  colour  will  be  perceived  by  this  mode  of  testing, 
then  the  sulphuric  acid  rendered  slightly  yellow  by  chromic  acid  will  be  found 
successful. 

We  would  here  remark  that  the  recommendation  to  stir  the  spot  moistened 
with  sulphuric  acid  with  a  glass  rod,  previous  to  the  addition  of  the  bichromate, 
is  highly  objectionable,  and  will  frequently  occasion  failure,  by  removing  the 
acid  sulphate  of  strychnine,  which  would  otherwise,  by  adhering  to  the  porcelain, 
facilitate  the  action  of  the  test.  The  superiority  of  our  mode  of  operating  will 
be  seen  by  the  following  analyses,  performed  during  the  last  few  da}s.  On  the 
26th  ult.,  at  three  o'clock  p.m.,  ^  of  a  grain  of  strychnine  was  given  to  a  rabbit 
weighing  nearly  four  pounds;  at  four  a  second  V^;  at  half-past  four  a  third  do§e 
was  administered,  after  which  he  evinced  slight  signs  of  twitching  on  bang 
touched,  or  on  a  noise;  at  five  a  fourth  dose  was  given;  at  half  past  five  a  gl«« 
beaker  fell  and  was  broken  near  him,  which  caused  a  sudden  spasm  with 
opisthotonos  (lasting  fifteen  seconds);  at  a  quarter  to  six  another  ^  (making 
^ths)  was  g^ven;  at  twelve  minutes  past  six  a  bunch  of  keys  was  dropped  neir 
him ;  the  noise  occasioned  an  immediate  spasm,  accompanied,  as  beibre,  with 
opisthotonos,  which  lasted  a  few  seconds;  a  second  on  touching  him,  followed  by» 
remission ;  when,  on  again  touching  him,  a  third  attack  was  produced,which  ended 
fatally  in  a  few  seconds,  relaxation  of  all  the  muscles  indicating  decease;  rigor 
mortis  came  on  in  three  minutes  after  death,  and  passed  off  in  the  succeeding 
twenty-four  hours.  On  examination  the  blood  was  found  coagulated.  The 
contents  of  the  stomach,  analyzed  by  the  process  given,  yielded  strychnine  H 
abundance. 

Haifa  pound  of  flesh  also  yielded  strychnine  in  abundance.  Two  drachms  « 
urine  collected  after  death,  also  yielded  strychnine  by  the  following  mode  w 
analysis:  it  was  diluted  with  an  ounce  of  water,  rendered  alkaline  by  ammonii» 
and  filtered ;  the  filtrate  was  then  agitated  with  chloroform  in  a  long  tube,  the 
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chloroform  separated  as  directed,  was  then  evaporated  in  a  poroelaiii  dish,  the 
residue  charred  with  sulphuric  acid,  as  already  detailed;  this  operation  was 
repeated  three  times,  when  the  last  chloroform  solution  yielded  the  strychnine 
as  stated. 

The  bones  of  the  extremities,  the  pelvis,  and  part  of  the  vertibral  column, 
containing  its  share  of  the  spinal  marrow,  all  being  entirely  denuded  of  Aesh, 
were  treated  as  follows :  They  were  covered  in  a  deep  evaporating  basin  with 
dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  and  di^^ested  over  a  water-b^th  until  the  whole  were 
dissolved ;  the  solution  filtered,  the  filtrate  was  then  treated  with  concentrated 
Biilphuric  add  drop  by  drop  as  long  as  a  precipitate  fell,  adding  water  when 
necessary;  the  solution  was  again  filtered,  and  about  six  drachms  of  sulphate  of 
magnesia  and  ammonia  in  excess  added;  the  solution  was  again  filtered,  and  the 
dear  liquid  agitated  with  chl()n)form;  the  chloroform  solution,  after  being 
treated  m  the  wav  already  detailed,  yielded  distinct  evidence  of  strychnine. 

To  these  results  must  be  added  our  former  experiments,  which  we  have 
already  published,  and  which  were  briefly  as  follows : — 

The  blood  and  contents  of  stomach  of  a  dog  poisoned  by  two  grains  of  strych- 
nine were,  after  putrefaction,  subjected  to  analysis,  both  yielding  strychnine. 

The  muscles,  viscera,  and  bones  of  a  dog,  poisoned  with  a  gram  of  strychnine, 
were  separately  subjected  to  analysis,  thirteen  months  after  interment.  Strych- 
nine was  discovered  in  every  instance. 

The  organs  and  contents  of  stomach  of  a  rabbit-,  poisoned  by  half  a  grain  of 
strychnine,  yielded  that  alkaloid  in  each  analysis. 

The  viscera  and  contents  of  stomach  of  a  rabbit  poisoned  by  half  a  grain  of 
strychnine  and  five  grains  of  tartar  emetic,  yielded  antimony  and  strychnine  also 
in  each  analysis. 

The  body  of  this  rabbit  was  allowed  to  decompose  in  contact  with  air  for 
nine  months.  When  dry,  the  bones  separated,  and  all  the  other  tissues, 
almost  pulverulent,  subjected  to  the  mode  of  analysis  described  by  us  for  the 
bones,  yielded  abundance  of  strychnine. 

From  the  results  of  the  ibregoing  experiments,  we  cannot  avoid  the 
fcllowing  conclusions : — 

(1.)  That  the  opinion,  that  strychnine  can  only  be  detected  when  the  poison 
k  in  excess,  is  untenable,  and  not  supported  by  trustworthy  analyses. 

(2.)  That  the  opinion,  that  strychnine  is  decomposed  in  the  process  of 
destruction  of  life,  is  founded  on  the  results  of  anaJyses  made  by  imperfect 
processes,  and  hence  is  unsound  and  unpbilosophical. 

(3.)  That  strychnine  can  always  be  detected,  when  it  has  occasioned  death, 
in  the  blood,  organs,  and  tissues  of  the  body,  quite  independently  of  the 
contents  of  the  stomach. 

(4.)  That  it  is  found  unchanged  in  the  urine. 

(5.)  That  the  delicacy  of  the  reactions  of  strychnine,  and  its  extraordinary 
stable  qualities,  render  its  detection  more  certain  than  any  other  poison. 


Dr.  De  Vrt  was  glad  that,  happening  to  be  in  London,  he  had  an  opportunity 
of  hearing  the  interesting  communication  just  read.  He  had  no  hesitation  in 
saying  that  he  thought  the  process  described  by  Mr.  Rodgers  for  extracting  the 
strychnine  from  organic  substances  a  yery  good  one,  and  he  purposed  making 
trial  of  it  when  he  returned  to  his  own  laboratory. 

Mr.  CoPKET  mentioned  a  case  in  which  he  failed  to  detect  strychnine  in  the 
urine  of  a  patient  taking  the  alkaloid,  although  he  adopted  the  process  recom- 
mended by  Mr.  Rodgers  for  its  dett'Ction. 

Mr.  RoDOEBS  said  that  in  such  a  case  as  that  alluded  to  by  Mr.  Copney  it 
might  be  necessary  to  operate  upon  a  larger  quantity  of  the  urine  than  was  used 
in  the  experiment  described. 
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THE  URARI,  OR  ABROW  POISON  OF  THE  INDIANS  OF  GUIANA. 

Hemarks  in  continuation  to  those  contained  in  (he  seventh  volume  of  the  Annals  of  Katwrd 

History, 

BT  SIB  BOnEBT  H.  SCHOMBUBGK,  PhJ)., 
Honorary  Member  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  of  Great  Britain. 

I  PUBLISHBD  after  my  return  from  Guiana,  in  the  Annals  of  Natural  History,  some 
remarks  on  the  urari*  poison  of  the  Indians  of  that  territory,  principally  as  prepared 
by  the  Macusis,  who  occtlpy  the  open  country  between  the  rivers  of  white  waten, 
namely,  the  Kupununi,  Takutu,  and  Pariraa,  or  Rio  Branco.  The  latitudes  2®  and 
3°  north,  and  the  longitudes  59°  and  61°  west  from  Greenwich,!  circumscribe  the 
country  over  which  their  settlements  are  dispersed,  comprising  about  21,000  square 
miles. 

My  former  observations,  and  the  experiments  which  I  had  made  with  this  poison, 
were  reawakened  by  the  perusal  of  some  remarks  in  the  Journal  de  Pharmarie  e(  de 
Chimie,X  which  induce  me  to  state  again  my  opinion  on  the  true  nature  of  this 
terrible  substance. 

As  many  of  the  readers  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  may 
not  be  acquainted  with  the  preparation,  nature,  and  effect  of  the  urari,  I  trust  it 
may  not  be  considered  a  useless  repetition  to  give  a  general  outline  of  what  I  have 
previously  stated  in  this  regard  in  the  Annals  of  Natural  History,  The  active  prin- 
ciple of  this,  the  most  dangerous  of  all  poisons,  seems  still  enveloped  in  obscurity. 
It  has  been  so  for  centuries  past.  Although  the  first  discoverers  of  the  New  Worid 
made  it  already  known  that  the  aborigines  employed  different  substances  to  poison 
their  arrows,  the  action  of  that  poison  seems  to  have  been  very  different  from  that  of 
the  urari.  Oviedo,  the  contemporary  of  Columbus,  who  passed  many  years  in  the 
New  World,  and  had  at  various  times  occasion  to  see  the  effect  of  the  poison,  says, 
that  the  people  who  had  been  wounded  becanie  ravingly  mad,  biting  themselves  in 
the  paroxysm  of  pain  until  death  ended  their  sufferings.§  Herrera  confirms  this 
account,  and  asserts  that  the  ingredients  of  the  poison  consist  of  a  root  which  is 
found  on  the  sea-shore,  and  has  a  very  bad  smell,  of  black  stinging  ants,  as  large  as 
beetles,  spiders,  nasty  hairy  caterpillars  of  the  size  of  half  a  finger,  which  sting  as 
badly  as  the  ants,  bats*  wings,  the  neck  and  head  of  a  poisonous  sea-fish  called 
tabrino,  toads,  and  necks  of  snakes,  which  ingredients  were  boiled  with  the  fruits  of 
the  manzanilla  by  a  male  or  female  slave  outside  of  the  village;  for  the  fumes  which 
arose  from  these  poisonous  materials  were  so  injurious,  that  the  person  who  had  to 
prepare  the  poison  fell  always  a  victim  and  died.  This  historian  attests  already, 
that  in  order  to  be  effective,  it  must  come  in  contact  with  the  blood  ;  if  this  be  the 
case,  and  let  the  wound  be  as  small  as  that  inflicted  by  a  pin,  the  wounded  person 
pays  it  with  his  life.  The  remedy  then  known  was  to  apply  fire  to  the  HOund,  and 
to  keep  a  strict  diet  and  be  abstemious.  Others  pretended,  in  harmony  with  the 
superstitions  of  those  times,  that  the  faeces  of  the  x>ei'8on  who  had  been  wounded 
should  be  taken  inwardly  in  pills  or  otherwise. || 

Here  we  have,  then,  in  all  its  prominent  features,  the  account  surrounded  by  super- 
stition of  the  component  parts  and  the  preparation  of  the  arrow  poison,  which, 
repeated  by  the  fathers  Gumilta  and  Gili,  has  become  the  text-book  from  whence 
many  who  have  since  written  on  the  arrow  poison  have  taken  their  account  of  the 
preparation. 

*  To  be  pronounced  as  if  it  were  written  Ourahree. 

t  Near  the  Mausi  village  Pirara,  within  this  district,  is  the  site  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh's  sad 
Keymis's  supposed  "  El  Dorado." 

X  Tome  XXX.,  p.  148«  et  seq. 

§  Oviedo,  Historia  General  y  Natural  de  las  Indies^  lib.  ii.,  cap.  8.  The  historian  relstflsin 
lib.  vi.,  cap.  48,  that  in  the  commencement  of  the  discovery  no  remedy  had  been  known,  but  tint 
a  certain  hidalgo,  Garcia  de  Montalos,  then  residing  m  the  island  of  Cabagua,  dreamt  be  bsd 
been  wounded  by  a  poisoned  arrow,  and  applied  corrosive  sublimate  to  the  wound,  with  which  be 
cuied  himself.  On  awaking  he  thought  the  dream  of  too  great  importance  to  pass  it  entirelf 
over ;  and  in  one  of  the  battles  witli  the  Indians,  a  soldier  iiaviug  been  struck  by  a  poiawed 
arrow,  he  applied  the  corrosive  sublimate,  and  the  man  recovered.  From  this  time  the  Spanish 
soldiers  always  carried  corrosive  sublimate  with  them  whenever  they  had  to  go  to  war  wfth  the 
Caribs  and  other  Indians  that  used  poisoned  arrows. 

II  Herrera,  Descripcion  de  las  Indias  Occidentales,  de.  i.,  lib.  cvii.,  cap.  10. 
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Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  in  his  Discovery  of  iht  Empire  of  Guiana,  observes:  "There  was 
nothing  whereof  I  was  more  curious  than  to  finde  out  the  true  remedies  of  these 
poisoned  arrowes,  for  besides  the  mortalitie  of  the  wound,  they  make  the  partie  shot 
indureth  the  most  insufferable  torment  in  the  world,  and  abideth  a  most  vglie  and 
lamentable  death,  sometimes  dying  starke  mad,  &c.  •  •  •  Some  of  the 
Spaniards  have  been  cured  in  ordinary  wounds  of  the  common  poisoned  arrowes 
with  the  juice  of  garlike,  but  this  is  a  general  rule  for  all  men  that  shall  hereafter 
travell  the  Indies,  where  poisoned  arrowes  are  used,  that  they  must  abstaine  from 
Drinke,  for  if  they  take  any  licor  into  their  body,  as  they  shall  be  maruellously 
provoked  thereunto  by  drought,  I  say  if  they  drink  before  the  wound  be  dressed  or 
soone  vpon  it,  there  is  no  way  with  them  but  present  death." 

The  interest  respecting  this  celebrated  poison,  and  the  nature  of  its  ingredients, 
was  kept  alive.  Every  traveller  returning  from  Guiana,  from  the  Amazon,  and  the 
Brazil,  brought  new  accounts  of  its  preparation  and  its  effects  ;  the  relation  still 
surrounded  with  marvels,  amongst  which  the  admixture  of  snakes'  teeth  played  a 
great  figure.  At  the  commencement  of  the  nineteenth  century,  the  Nestor  of 
scientific  travellers.  Baron  Alexander  von  Humboldt,  gave  an  authentic  account  of 
its  preparation,  attesting  that  neither  snakes'  teeth  nor  stinging  ants  formed  any  of 
its  component  parts,  and  that  the  active  principle  was  derived  from  a  plant,  which 
he  considered  to  belong  to  the  Strychnece.  Von  Martins,  the  great  Brazilian 
traveller,  attests  that  the  chief  ingredient  of  the  arrow  poison  of  the  Indians  of  the 
Ynpura,  is  the  bark  of  a  slender  tree,  which  in  the  Tupi  tongue  is  called  Urari-riva, 
the  Bouhamon  Guianensis  of  Aublet,  much  allied  to  a  plant  which  Mr.  Beiitham,  in 
the  enumeration  of  my  Guiana  plants,  has  called  Strycknos  cogens,  which  is  still 
employed  by  some  of  the  Indian  tribes  for  the  preparation  of  their  arrow  poison. 
Dr.  Peeppig,  in  his  Reise  in  Chilis  l^eru,  und  auf  dem  Amazonenstrome,  observes  with 
respect  to  the  arrow  poison  of  Peru : — "  The  supposition  occasionally  met  with  in 
Peru,  that  animal  poisons  were  mixed  in  the  composition,  has  not  met  any  con* 
firmation."  The  preparation  of  the  urari,  as  practised  by  the  Juris,  Passes, 
Miranhas,  and  Ticunas,*  Indian  tribes  of  the  rivers  Amazon  and  Yupurara,  was 
witnessed  by  Von  Martius,  who  asserts  that  no  animal  substance  was  added  to  it. 

Not  contented  with  the  report  of  the  simple  method  of  its  preparation,  Mr. 
Charles  Waterton,  the  author  of  Wanderings  in  South  America  (a  book  delightful  to 
read,  vivid  and  animated  in  the  descriptions  of  the  glorious  scenes  which  nature 
presents  in  Guiana,  but  devoid  of  scientific  researches),  introduced  again  the  account 
given  by  Herrera,  Gumilla,  &c.,  reinstating  snakes'  teeth,  stinging  ants,  &c.  But 
Mr.  Waterton  had  never  been  present  when  the  poison  was  prepared,  nor  had  he 
seen  the  plant  in  its  native  growth  which  furnishes  the  active  principle.  He 
reports  merely  what  had  been  communicated  to  him  in  this  regard  by  some  of  the 
crafty  Indians,  whose  interest  it  was  to  surround  the  whole  with  mystery. 

The  name  by  which  Mr.  Waterton  introduces  this  famous  poison  is  even  spurious. 
The  Macusi  Indians,  the  most  famed  tribe  for  the  preparation  of  the  true  poison, 
call  the  plant  which  furnishes  it  Urari-ye,  and  the  poison  itself  urari,  which  the 
Carabisis  or  Caribs,  who  are  not  able  to  make  a  proper  distinction  between  the 
sound  of  r  and  1,  have  corrupted  into  Ulari  and  Urali,  of  which  Mr.  Waterton  has 
made  Wourali.f  Raleigh  had  heard,  during  his  voyage,  that  the  Indians  call  a 
vegetable  substance,  with  which  they  poison  their  arrows,  "  Ourarl,"  and  under  that 
name  it  occurs  again  in  the  list  of  **  names  and  rivers"  as  a  poisonous  herb.{ 
Herrera  mentions  the  word  Urari,$  and  it  exists  to  this  day  in  the  name  of  the 
rivers  Urari-Capara  and  Urari-Cuera,  which  at  their  confluence  form  the  Kio 
Branco.  Von  ^Iartius  and  Von  Spix,  in  their  Travels  in  Brazil,  observe  that  during 
their  exploring  tours  up  the  Amazon,  Yupura,  Rio  Negro,  &c.,  they  heard  the 
poison  pronounced  as  Urari,  but  never  Wourali.||    It  is  surprising,  therefore,  why  a 

*  The  Macusi  and  Wapisiana  Indians  place  their  poison,  when  finished,  in  calabashes,  as  the 
vessels  made  out  of  the  fruit  of  several  species  of  CrescenHa,  after  the  inside  has  been  scooped 
out,  are  called.    The  Indians  of  the  Amazon,  Yupura,  Rio  Negro,  &c.,  put  it  in  earthen  vessels 
of  various  shapes.    No  Indian  of  Guiana  would  purchase  the  poison  oflFered  for  sale  in  earthen 
vessels,  knowing  that  in  this  ^hape  it  does  not  come  from  the  nght  source, 
t  Waterton's  Wanderings  in  South  America,  4th  edition,  p.  46. 
Key  mis,  in  HaJcluyt,  vol.  iii.,  p.  687. 
Dec.  ii.,  lib.  z.,  cap.  v. 
Heist  in  BrasiUen  Mdnchenf  vol.  iii.,  p.  1155. 
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sparious  name  should  have  been  substituted  in  England  for  the  true  one,  which 
Baleigh  already  reported  in  1595  to  be  Ourari. 

I  had  made  myself  acquainted  with  these  facts  before  I  commenced  my  exploring 
expeditions  in  the  interior  of  Guiana,  and  it  may  be  conceived  that  I  was  most 
anxious  to  become  acquainted  with  the  ingredients  which  formed  the  famous  unri 
poison,  and  the  plants  which  furnished  its  component  parts.  I  was  fortunate 
enough  to  accomplish  my  wish  during  the  first  expedition,  which,  under  the 
direction  of  the  Boyal  Geographical  Society  of  London,  and  under  the  patronage  of 
the  British  Government,  I  undertook,  in  1835,  to  explore  the  interior  of  Guiana. 
The  plant  which  Humboldt  was  prevented  from  seeing,  and  which  was  one  of  the 
chief  objects  of  Mr.  Waterton*s  Wanderings,  but  without  success,  I  saw  growing  t( 
its  natural  place  in  1835.*  Humboldt,  with  his  usual  sagacity,  pronounced,  from  Ae 
mere  sticks  which  the  Indians  had  brought  to  Esmeralda  for  the  preparation  of  the 
poison,  that  the  plant  from  which  they  came  belonged  to  the  StrychnecB;  and  such  I 
found  it  to  be,  although  it  was  at  that  time  not  in  flower.  I  have  described  it  as 
Strychnoa  toxifera.^ 

The  plant  which  furnishes  the  active  principle  of  the  urari  poison  having  been 
discovered,  it  remained  now  to  ascertain  the  mode  of  its  preparation,  and  to  leun 
what  other  materials  are  added  to  it.  This  I  could  only  ascertain  during  my  third 
expedition  in  1837.  The  Wapisianas,  but  principally  the  Mausi  Indians,  are  tiie 
most  famed  for  the  preparation  of  the  urari  poison.  The  Indians  of  the  Orioooo 
itself  a/::knowledge  it,  and  only  use  the  Curare,  the  preparation  of  which  Humboldt 
witnessed  at  Esmeralda,  when  they  cannot  procure  any  of  the  poison  made  by  tiie 
Macusis  ;  the  Maiongkong,  and  Guinare  Indians,  who  inhabit  the  northern  tri- 
butaries of  the  upper  Orinoco,  undertake  journeys  to  the  country  of  the  Macosii, 
merely  for  the  purpose  of  bartering  the  urari,  giving  in  return  the  Curata,  that 
admirable  reed,  which  is  sometimes  sixteen  feet  long  without  an  intemode,  and  of 
which  the  celebrated  blowpipes  or  sarbacans  are  made.]; 

.  From  what  I  learned  from  the  Macusis  and  Wapisianas,  during  my  first  ex- 
pedition, they  use  the  bark  of  the  woody  parts  of  the  Sirychnos  toxi/era  and  its 
alburnum,  both  of  which  are  considered  to  possess  the  poisonous  principle  in  the 
highest  degree.  Young  shoots  are  not  employed  for  that  purpose.  The  bark,  after 
having  been  stripped  from  the  wood,  is  pounded  and  steeped  in  water,  to  which 
effect  a  new  earthen  vessel  is  employed.  Here  they  allow  it  to  remain  for  some  days, 
well  covered,  until  the  water  is  of  a  yellowish  colour,  when  it  is  filtered  by  means  of 
a  simple  mechanical  operation.  Several  other  plants  have  been  meanwhile  pnwiiied, 
of  which  infusions  are  made  in  a  similar  manner,  which  are  added  to  the  urari  at 
the  moment  it  has  been  concentrated  on  a  slow  fire  to  the  consistency  of  a  thia 
syrup.  The  addition  of  the  juices  obtained  from  the  other  plants  gives  a  darker 
colour  and  greater  consistence  to  the  urari,  which,  while  still  fluid,  resembles  ttkk 
tar.  It  is  now  put  into  small  calabashes,  which  are  covered  with  leaves,  to  present 
the  poison  from  coming  in  contact  with  the  air.  If  it  is  to  be  used,  the  quantity 
required  is  put  into  a  calabash,  and  a  little  juice  of  the  cassava  is  added,  to  render  it 
more  pliable.  I  was  told  that  the  addition  of  cassava-water,  as  the  expressed  juke 
of  the  root  of  the  Jatropha  manihot  is  termed,  reawakens  the  slumbering  powars  of 
the  poison,  should  it  have  lost  its  strength  by  age.  After  this  juice  has  been  added 
to  it,  the  Indian  buries  the  calabash  with  the  poison  for  a  day  or  two  mider  the 
ground. 

This  is  the  simple  account  of  the  preparation  of  the  urari,  as  practised  by  the 
Macusis  and  Wapisianas.  There  is  no  danger  whatever  in  the  preparation,  anidflK 
vapours  which  are  disengaged  are  entirely  innocuous.  But  in  the  same  manner  ai  . 
the  charlatan  and  empiric  surrounds  his  sovereign  cure  against  all  evils  flesh  is  tbe 
heir  of  with  mystery,  thus  the  Indian,  for  his  advantage,  surrounds  the  preparatkn 
of  this  deadly  poison  with  superstitious  customs.    The  circumstance  that  it  requiiei 

•  Journal  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  ofLondon^  vol.  vL,  p.  261 
t  See  Hook.,  /c.  PI,  t.  364  and  365.  My  brother,  Richard  Schomburirk,  has  bsensaeoi^ 
to  meet  the  plant  m  flower  on  the  river  Surura,  a  tributary  of  the  PomeHwnT  ''^"*"""^ 
:  T^is  remarkable  reed,  it  seems,  is  only  to  be  found  in  the  mountains  of  Maahiatti.  Marawica, 
and  Wanaga,  on  the  rivers  Ventuari,  Paramu,  and  Orinoco.  I  was  so  fwtMaS  alibis 
first  botanist  who  saw  it  in  its  natural  locality,  iid  Mr.  Bennett  has  hZ  so  e^  «  to  dcSS 
It  under  the  name  of  Arundinaria  Schomburglk    (See  AfmaU  ofl^ai^Hi^  ^  v  JS) 
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several  days  to  watch  the  pot  closely  on  the  fire,  taking  off  the  scum  before  it  is 
properly  concentrated,  prevents  the  Indian,  with  his  natural  indolence,  from  pre- 
paring the  poison  more  than  once  or  twice  a  year. 

Daring  my  third  expedition  in  1837,  while  at  Pirara,  the  Macusi  village,  which, 
as  already  observed,  is  the  classical  soil  of  Raleigh's  and  Keymis's  Ei  Dorado,  I 
ascertained  that  an  Indian  lived  in  the  vicinity  who  was  far-famed  for  the  preparation 
oi  the  urari  poison;  and  having  won  him  by  a  handsome  present,  he  promised  to 
prepare  it  in  my  presence.  I  accompanied  him  myself  to  the  Canuka  mountains,  a 
journey  of  two  days,  to  be  present,  for  surety  sake,  at  the  gathering  of  the  plant,  the 
Sirychnos  toxi/eroy  the  baric  of  which  was  stripped,  and  preserved  in  small  baskets 
made  for  that  purpose,  i  took  possession,  as  my  share,  of  three  of  these  baskets, 
which  I  carried  with  mo  to  Firara«  but  when  the  appointed  day  for  commencing  the 
preparation,  had  arrived,  the  Macusi,  prevailed  upon  by  one  of  the  chiefs  of  hia 
tribe,  refused  to  comply  >^ith  his  promise.  I  was  then  so  near  my  departure  for 
Fort  San  Joaqulm,  on  tie  Rio  Brnnco,  that  I  was  prevented  from  engaging  a  more 
willing  concocter,  and  with  the  pure  bark,  gathered  in  my  presence,  in  my  possession, 
I  left  for  my  destination.  It  was  during  my  stay  at  that  fort  that  I  resolved  to 
make  some  experiments  how  far  the  pure  bark  of  the  urari  plant  (Strychnos  toxifera), 
unmixed  with  any  other  substance,  might  prove  fatal  to  animal  life,  I  took,  therefore,  two 
pounds  of  the  l^rk  shavings,  pounded  them,  and  having  poured  a  gallon  of  water  on 
the  mass,  allowed  it  to  remain  in  that  state  for  twenty-four  hours.  Half  of  it  was 
filtered  ofi^,  and  keeping  a  steady  but  gentle  coal  fire,  it  was  boiled  in  a  new  pot, 
adding  from  time  to  time  more  of  the  infusion.  After  having  concentrated  it  by 
boiling  to  the  consistence  of  very  thin  syrup,  and  having  allowed  it  to  cool,  two 
arrows  were  poisoned  with  this  substance,  with  which  two  fowls  were  slightly 
wounded,  one  in  the  thigh  and  the  other  in  the  neck.  The  effects  became  apparent 
after  five  minutes — the  first  died  in  twenty-seven  minutes  after  the  wound  had  been 
inflicted,  and  the  other,  which  had  been  wounded  in  the  neck,  after  twenty-eight. 

The  gentlemen  who  accompanied  me  on  my  expedition,*  and  Senhor  Pedro  Ayres, 
a  scientific  person  who  had  been  sent  b}'  the  commander  of  the  district  to  welcome 
me  at  the  Brazilian  boundary,  were  present  during  these  experiments,  which  esta- 
Uished  beyond  doubt  that  the  pure  concentrated  juice  of  the  urari  plant  alone,  without  any 
assistance  of  Indian  charlatanism  or  the  addition  of  extraneous  substcmces,  proves  fatal  to 
animal  life,  if  its  juice,  thus  concentrated,  be  brouyht  in  contact  with  the  blood. 

The  boiling  process  was  finished  in  less  than  seven  hours,  while  the  Indians 
employ  more  than  forty-eight  hours  for  that  purpose;  and  as  it  required  a  period 
rather  longer  to  produce  death  in  the  fowls  wounded  with  it  than  would  have  been 
necessary  with  good  urari,  this  must  be  ascribed  to  my  decoction  not  being  sufficiently 
eoncentrated.  The  poison  which  I  had  thus  prepared  was  of  a  yellow-brownish 
colour — ^good  Macusi  poison  is  greenish-black,  or  even  jet  black ;  and  I  have  no  doubt 
that  it  receives  this  appearance  from  one  of  the  ingredients  which  the  Indians  add 
to  it. 

When  I  left  Pirara,  foiled  in  my  purpose  to  see  the  poison  prepared  by  the  Macusi, 
I  arranged  with  the  late  Rev.  Thomas  Youd,  who  laboured  then  as  missionary  of  the 
Episcopalian  church  in  that  village,  to  try  if  he  could  induce  this  famed  poison- 
maker  to  boil  it  in  his  presence,  in  which  he  fully  succeeded,  and  he  had  the  good- 
ness to  communicate  the  result  to  me  in  a  letter,  which  is  printed  in  extenso  in  my 
paper  on  the  urari  in  the  Annals  of  Natural  History,  voL  vii.,  p.  416.  It  is  the  most 
authentic  document  of  the  manner  in  which  the  poison  is  prepared,  for  I  have  since 
witnessed  its  manufacture  myself.  Snakes'  teeth,  stinging  ants,  or  any  other 
animal  matter,  are  not  added  to  the  mass.  The  urari  bark  alone  is  the  ingredient 
which  gives  the  active  principle,  and  the  other  additions  probably  the  consistence 
and  colour.  The  herbs,  the  juice  of  which  is  added  to  the  true  urari  bark,  were,  as 
far  as  I  was  able  to  ascertain  their  botanical  character,  Strychnos  cogens,  Benth.,  a 
species  of  Cissus,  a  plant  belonging  to  the  family  of  Xantlioxylacea,  but  the  rest  I 
could  not  recognize.  The  cissus  no  doubt  contributes  to  give  consistence  to  the 
concoction.  It  deserves  the  passing  remark,  that  all  the  ingredients  which  the 
Kscusi  use  (excepting  the  Cissus)  for  the  preparation  of  their  poison  are  of  an 
intense  bitter. 

•  Amongst  whom  was  Mr.  John  Morrison,  as  artist  (who  occa pied  recently  the  post  as  mayor 
of  George  Town,  in  Demerara);  Mr.  Vietb,  as  assistent  naturalist;  and  Mr.  Le  Breton,  to  look 
tfter  the  commissariat. 
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The  sagacity  of  the  Macusi  to  tiy  whether  the  poison  he  has  prepared  is  of  the 
strength  he  desires,  by  wounding  a  lizard,  a  cold-blooded  animal,*  shows  much  more 
philosophy  than  as  related  by  Father  Gumilla,  that  an  Indian  wounds  himself 
slightly,  and  an  arrow  dipped  in  the  poison  is  held  near  the  wound.  If  it  make  the 
blood  return  to  the  vessels,  although  not  brought  into  contact  with  it,  the  poison  is 
considered  to  be  of  sufficient  strength.  The  absurdity  of  such  an  experiment  re- 
quires  no  comment;  on  the  contrary,  the  experiment  of  the  Indian  is  sagacious,  for 
he  believes  that  the  urari  has  less  eflfect  upon  cold-blooded  animals  than  upon  those 
with  warm  blood.  Its  effect  is  more  or  less  sudden  upon  different  animals,  and  the 
Indians  say  that  monkeys  and  jaguars  are  more  easily  killed  with  it  than  any  other 
animal.  If  it  has  a  sudden  effect  upon  a  cold-blooded  animal,  for  example,  upon  a 
lizard,  a  frog,  or  a  snake,  the  preparation,  as  I  have  already  mentioned,  is  considered 
excellent,  and  against  such  poison  the  Indians  say  there  is  no  remedy.  Salt  and 
sugar  are  considered  antidotes  against  weak  poison,  but  will  avail  nothing  where  the 
poison  is  strong.  It  has  been  related  to  me,  that  when  wounded  in  wars,  and  salt  is 
not  to  be  had,  the  Indian  resorts  to  urine.  The  thirst  which  follows  is  described  as 
almost  intolerable,  and  certain  death  ensues  if  the  thirst  is  quenched  with  water,  for, 
the  more  the  wounded  person  drinks,  the  greater  becomes  his  thirst.  This  agrees 
with  wnat  Raleigh  observed  in  this  respect  nearly  two  centuries  and  a  half  aga 

According  to  the  researches  of  M.  Alvaro  Keynoso,  chlorine  and  bromine  nea- 
tralize  the  effect  of  the  poison  completely ;  and  iodine,  azotic  acid,  and  potassa,  alter 
it  without  destroying  completely  its  effect.f  If  this  discovery  be  confirmed  by 
experiments  with  the  best  Macusi  poison,  which  I  do  not  think  M.  Beynoso 
employed,  it  will  be  an  invaluable  discovery. 

I  have  endeavoured  in  the  preceding  remarks  to  give  a  general  outline  of  what 
was  known  of  the  famous  arrow  poison,  when  I  published  my  remarks  in  the  Annals 
of  Natural  History^  establishing  at  that  time,  without  contradiction,  by  my  ex- 
periments at  Fort  San  Joaquim,  that  the  principle  which  destroys  animal  life  by 
urari  is  derived  from  the  Strychnos  toxifera,  and  that  the  poison,  prepared  by  the 
Macusis,  which  is  considered  the  best  and  strongest  in  South  America,  does  not 
contain  snakes'  teeth,  stinging  ants,  or  any  other  animal  substance. 

My  brother,  Kichard  Schomburgk,  who  accompanied  me  in  my  travels  during 
1840  to  1 844,  at  the  command  of  the  King  of  Prussia  (the  Prussian  Government 
having  previously  obtained  the  permission  from  Her  Britannic  Majesty's  Grovan- 
ment),  had  in  1842  the  opportunity  of  witnessing  the  preparation  of  the  i>oison  by 
the  same  individual  who  was  to  make  it  in  my  presence,  ultimately  refusing  to  do 
so,  but  who  was  more  complacent  to  the  missionary,  Mr.  Youd.  The  process,  as 
described  by  my  brother,]:  is  Identical  with  that  mentioned  in  the  letter  of  Mr. 
Youd,  dated  the  4th  of  October,  1838,  which  I  have  added  as  a  valuable  docu- 
ment to  my  remarks  on  the  urari  poison  in  the  Annals  of  Natural  History.^ 

On  his  return  to  Berlin,  he  took  with  him  some  of  the  poison  which  had  been 
prepared  in  his  presence,  which  Dr.  Heintz,  of  Berlin,  has  analysed. 

The  difficulties  of  this  process,  as  regards  vegetable  substances,  and  the  patience 
requisite  to  perform  it  with  accuracy,  are  too  well  known.  I  have  given  samj^es  of 
the  true  Macusi  urari  to  some  of  the  first  chemists  of  our  day,  but  it  seems  ail 
shrunk  from  the  labour,  or  really  found  difficulties  which  deterred  them  to  continoe 
the  process.  Dr.  Heiutz  did  not  meet  with  perfect  success.  It  is  the  most  recent 
analysis  of  the  urari  poison,  proving,  like  Boussingault's,  the  absence  of  strychnine 
and  of  animal  substances.  Dr.  Heintz  did  not  succeed  in  discovering  the  alkaloid 
which  MM.  Boussingault  and  Roulin  have  called  curarine,  and  which  MM.  Pelletier 
and  Petroz  assert  they  have  likewise  obtained  by  a  process  which  differs  firom  that 
of  the  chemists  just  before  named.|| 

Some  very  valuable  experiments  respecting  the  effects  of  the  poison  were  doa^ 

•  Compare  Mr.  Youd's  letter  in  the  Annals  of  Natural  History,  vol  vii.,  p.  418. 
t  Journal  de  PkarmacU  et  de  Chvmie,  tome  xxx.,  p.  161.    See  likewise  Traite  cfc  CWw 
Generate,  par  Pelonze  et  Freny,  vol.  iv.,  p.  452. 

I  Eeisen  in  BriUish  Guiana  in  den  Jahren   1840—1844,  im  Auftrag  Sr,  Mi^etUH  ^ 
Kdnias  von  Preussen^  ausgefichrt  von  Richard  Sdwrnburgk,    Leipzig,  1847.    T*  i,  p^  450. 

§  L,  c,  vol.  vii.,  p.  416. 

II  TraiU  de  Chimie  Ginerale,  par  Pelouze  et  Freny,  vol.  iv.,  p.  461.      TraUd  de  Cki»i» 
Organipte,  par  Liebig.    Edition  fran^aise,  par  Gerhardt,  p.  866. 
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by  Dr.  Virchow  and  Dr.  Miinter,  a  statement  of  which  is  added  in  a  note  to  my 
brother's  work. 

The  most  important  result  of  these  experiments  is  the  obseryatlon  that  animalft 
]dlled  by  urari  show  no  difference  in  the  appearance  of  the  vital  organs  on  dissection 
firom  those  which  were  killed  by  mechanical  means. 

With  the  knowledge  of  the  foregoing  facts  before  me,  I  have  been  rather  astonished 
to  see  the  old  account  of  snakes'  teeth,  &c.,  renewed  in  an  article,  entitled  "  Re- 
eherches  star  le  Curare^*  which,  according  to  the  Journal  de  Pharmacie  et  de  Chimie 
(tome  six.,  p.  36),  has  been  read  at  the  Academie  des  Sciences,  by  M.  CL  Bernard, 
in  his  name,  and  in  that  of  M.  Pelouze. 

These  gentlemen  assert,  furthermore,  that  notwithstanding  this  poison  had  been 
known  for  such  a  length  of  time,  no  precise  notice  existed  of  the  nature  of  the 
ingredients  which  entered  into  its  composition. 

I  thought  that  the  experiments  which  I  had  made  at  Fort  San  Joaquim  would 
at  least  have  set  the  question  of  the  source  of  the  active  principle  at  rest. 

MM.  CI.  Bernard  and  Pelouze,  on  opening  the  animals  poisoned  by  the  curare, 
-with  which  they  experimented,  found  the  blood  always  black,  dificult  to  coagulate, 
and  no  longer  ^*  rutilant,"  by  coming  in  contact  with  the  air. 

These  observations,  as  far  as  it  regards  the  state  of  the  blood  of  animals  killed  by 
the  curare,  are  entirely  opposed  to  those  of  Virchow  and  Miinter,  who  expressly 
state  that  after  empoisonment  with  urari,  the  coagulation  of  the  blood  occurs 
just  in  the  same  manner  as  in  animals  killed  by  mechanical  means.  On  dissecting 
a  rabbit  killed  with  urari,  at  the  moment  that  the  beating  of  the  heart  was  no 
longer  sensible,  it  showed  nowhere  any  accumulation  of  blood,  neither  in  the  smaller 
nor  in  the  larger  veins. 

The  blood  procured  from  the  heart  itself  was  quite  fluid,  without  change,  in  its 
colour,  coagulating  in  a  few  minutes,  just  like  the  blood  from  slaughtered  animals. 

These  appearances  are  perfectly  in  accordance  with  the  investigations  which  were 
carried  on,  as  stated  in  the  Annals  of  Natural  History  (1.  c,  p.  423),  by  Dr.  Franz, 
Mr.  Sewell,  the  well-known  veterinary  surgeon  of  London,  and  Mr.  Desenis  of 
Berlin.  .The  healthy  appearance  of  the  vital  organs  and  of  the  blood  after  the 
empoisonment,  induced  me  to  observe,  that  with  regard  to  medical  jurisprudence 
this  poison  proved  to  be  the  more  dangerous,  as,  should  it  be  employed  for  sinister 
purposes  by  man  against  his  fellow-creature,  it  would  be  difficult  to  state  at  a  post- 
mortem  examination  the  real  cause  of  death.  In  some  of  the  rabbits  on  which  I 
tried  experiments  while  in  London,  Dr.  Franz  found  rather  a  larger  quantity  of 
blood  in  the  brain  and  the  spinal  cord  than  usual. 

MM.  Bernard  and  Pelouze  make  the  very  important  observation,  that  having 
applied  the  poison  to  the  pulmonary  mucous  membrane,  it  had  the  same  effect  by 
absorption  as  if  it  had  been  brought  in  contact  by  incision  with  the  cellular  tissue. 

Does  this  not  agree  with  the  observation  made  by  Ylrchow  and  Miinter,  that  death 
occurs  not  so  much  as  a  direct  result  of  the  empoisonment,  but  as  the  consequence  of 
the  interrupted  respiratory  movement  ? 

The  Journal  de  Pharmacie  et  de  Chimie  for  August  last  contains  a  report  by  M. 
Beveil,  to  the  Soci^te  de  Pharmacie  of  Paris,  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Substances  at 
the  Universal  Exhibition.  M.  Keveil  makes  some  further  interesting  observations 
on  the  arrow  poisca;  nevertheless,  they  are  mixed  with  the  old  superstitious 
fecounts  of  its  preparation  and  effect.  M.  Keveil  quotes  the  statement  of  M. 
Boussiugault,  made  before  the  Academie  des  Sciences,  that  the  curare  which  he 
brought  with  him  from  the  Amazon  did  not  contain  any  snake  poison. 

He  repeats  former  observations,  that  the  action  of  the  curare  had  great  analogy 
with  the  venom  of  snakes;  for  example,  it  might  be  taken  innocuously  into  the 
stomach,  but  in  other  points  it  differed  from  it,  for  the  curare  did  not  produce  an 
inflammation  of  the  wound,  which,  if  caused  by  snake  poison,  produces  almost 
instantaneously  considerable  inflammation. 

His  statement  that  the  curare  may  be  taken  inwardly,  or  received  in  the  stomach 
without  danger,  has  hitherto  been  the  adopted  opinion.  I  have  mentioned  already, 
in  the  Annals  of  Natural  History*  that,  while  suffering  under  a  tertian  ague,  during 
my  first  expedition  in  the  interior  of  Guiana,  and  our  quinine  having  fallen  s^iort,  I 
took  the  urari  i)oison  in  small  doses  inwardly.    Humboldt  relates  that  the  Indians 


•  L.  c,  vol.  vii.,  p.  425. 
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considered  it  an  excellent  stomachic,*  but  as  I  found  that  it  did  not  remove  mj  fens, 
and  my  friend  and  travelling  companion,  the  late  Capt.  Haining,  haying  warned  dm 
repeatedly  against  this  practice,  I  desisted. 

Some  years  afterwards  my  brother,  Otto  Schomburgk,  made  at  Berlin  aefeal 
experiments  with  the  urari  poison.  Amongst  others  was  tlie  following:  Heafr 
ministered  to  two  cats  the  urari  in  like  quantities,  to  the  first  by  incision,  to  the 
other  inwardly  by  the  mouth  ;  to  a  third  he  applied  by  incision  a  like  quanti^  d 
strychnia.  The  convulsions  caused  by  having  placed  the  urari  to  the  ineiaed  wcmni, 
stood  not  in  comparison  to  the  tetanus  and  trismus  produced  by  the  strycfaniii 
The  former  exhibited  much  more  a  gradually  falling  asleep  than  violent  oonvoUie 
afTections. 

The  cat,  in  the  wound  of  which  urari  poison  had  been  introduced,  died  ate 
eleven  minutes  ;  the  ot.6er,  poisoned  by  strychnia,  after  twelve  minutes ;  andtiiB 
one  to  which  the  poison  had  been  administered  inwardly,  in  seventeen  minntes. 

The  death  of  the  latter  took  place  under  the  same  symptoms  as  produced  bf 
bringing  the  poison  in  contact  with  the  blood.  On  dissecting  the  animal,  tbe 
stomach  and  the  duodenum  were  found  in  their  whole  ext^it  coUmred  with  tiv 
poison.  He  could  not  discover  a  wound  in  either  of  the  organs  conductmg  to  tka 
stomach,  or  in  that  part  itself.f 

In  order  to  substantiate  the  result,  which  my  brother  obtained  by  giving  Hm 
poison  inwardly,  it  requires  numerous  repetitions. 

The  cat  may  /lave  had  some  excoriation,  if  not  exactly  a  wound,  by  wfaidi  tiie 
blood  came  in  contact  with  the  poison.    It  is,  however,  sufficient  to  canticm  agaioft 
the  internal  use  of  urari  in  its  concentrated  state.    But  it  is  w^  known  that  ivith 
such  poison,  more  or  less  weakened,  the  Indians  mostly  kill  their  gam&     TUi 
refers  to  the  thick-skinned  tapir,  to  the  fleet  deer,  the  agile  monkey,  as  well  as  to  tbe 
largest  or  the  smallest  bird.    Even  the  wild  cattle  which  roam  over  the  savamulu 
of  Pirara  and  Fort  San  Joaquim  are  secured  in  that  way.    Withoat  t^t,  the  meat 
of  the  animals  thus  killed  prove  injurious  to  those  who  partake  of  it.      On  the 
contrary,  the  employment  of  urari  in  killing  the  animal  renders  the  meat  man 
tender ;  and  following  the  example  of  Father  Zea,  the  missionary  who  accompaniBd 
Humboldt  up  the  Orinoco,  we  killed,  during  the  Guiana  expedition,  the  fowls  wlndh 
we  purchased  fh)m  the  Indians,  and  which  usually  were  imoonmionly  toogb,  I7 
means  of  a  poisoned  arrow,  rendering  thereby  the  flesh  more  tender. 

I  must  not  omit  to  mention  the  experiments  made  by  Mr.  Sewdl,  who,  ykmwi 
the  lock-jaw  in  horses  as  the  result  of  irritation,  conjectured  that  if  a  horse  i 
tetanus  were  poisoned  by  urari,  which  acts  by  suppressing  nervous  power,  ifli 
life  was  then  to  be  restored  by  artificial  respiration,  the  nervous  system,  on 
reanimation  taking  place,  might  possibly  be  free  of  the  original  morbid  irritatios. 
Keasoning  thus,  Mr.  Sewell  tried  the  following  experiment : — A  horse  sufleani 
from  tetanus  and  lock-jaw,  the  mouth  being  too  firmly  closed  to  admit  the  iiibo- 
duction  of  either  food  or  medicine,  was  inoculated  on  the  fleshy  part  of  the  shooldv 
with  an  arrow-point  coated  with  urari  poison.  In  ten  minutes  apparent  death  v» 
produced.  Artificial  respiration  was  immediately  commenced,  and  kept  up  for  ta 
hours,  when  reanimation  took  place  ;  the  animal  rose  up,  apparentiy  perktAf 
recovered,  and  eagerly  partook  of  hay  and  corn.  He  unluckily  was  too  aboodantilf 
supplied  with  food  during  the  night.  The  consequence  was,  over-distentioD  of 
stomach,  of  which  the  animal  died  the  following  day,  without,  however,  ha?ing  the 
slightest  recurrence  of  tetanic  symptoms.  J 

Mr,   Waterton  conjectured  that  the  application  of  urari  poison  might  profe 

successful  in  cases  of  hydrophobia.    However,  the  experiments  of  recovering  aniaHb 

which  had  been  killed  with  urari  by  tracheotomy,  have  not  always  socoeeded; 

indeed,  only  in  the  smaller  number  of  cases. 

It  is  therefore  evident  that  the  urari,  in  the  present  state  of  omr  knowledge  of  it* 

•  Pertonai  NamxUve^  voL  v.,  part  ii.,  p.  622. 

{Richard  Schomburgk's  Reisen,  voL  i.,  p.  466. 
I  refer,  likewise,  to  the  interesting  experiments  carried  on  by  Mr.  SeweD,  to  reooff^ 
artificial  respiration,  or  tracheotomy,  an  ass  which  had  been  wounded  with  a  poisoned  ngto- 
Mr.  Waterton  took  the  animal  afterwards  to  Walton  Hall,  his  seat,  where,  well  cued  for,  it  wr- 
^»^ed  the  operation  twenty-five  years.    See  Waterton's  Esaays  <m  Natural  History,  M  editisB. 
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tSi  could  only  be  resorted  to  in  the  greatest  extremity  as  a  remedy  against 
'ophobia,  and  under  all  circumstances,  only  where  there  is  no  other  hope  of 
rory. 

becomes,  however,  now  a  question  of  the  greatest  importance  to  society,  should 
dangerous  poison  be  employed  for  criminal  purposes,  how  is  it  to  be  discovered 
rauch  was  employed  ?  The  wound  by  which  good  urari  is  communicated  to  the 
iriiows  no  inflammation ;  nor  is  it  necessary  that  it  should  be  a  large  flesh- 
ad,  an  arrow  with  the  finest  point,  or  a  needle  coated  widi  concentrate  poison 
be  sufllcient  to  destroy  life. 

ow  startling  is  the  assertion  of  Dr.  Heintz,  that  three  milligranmies  of  the 
■Bous  extractive  matter  which  he  obtained  killed  a  rabbit  in  seven  minutes  I 
uder  such  an  aspect  it  is  certainly  of  the  greatest  importance  that  our  best 
aists  should  institute  a  more  searching  inquiry  into  the  nature  of  the  urari,  how 
pplication  may  be  discovered  and  its  ejects  counteracted. 
be  assertion  of  Mr.  Beynoso,  that  chlorine  and  bromine  are  antidotes,  ought  to 
38ted  by  a  series  of  experiments,  not  only  with  the  best  urari  poison,  but  likewise 
skracts  obtained  by  scientific  means  from  the  bark  of  the  Strychnoa  toxifera  and 
IT  species  of  plants  belonging  to  that  genus. 

>  many  years  have  elapsed  since  I  left  British  Guiana,  that  I  scarcely  know  to 
m  to  apply  to  procure  good  Macusi  urari,  but  I  am  persuaded,  if  those  who  wish 
oenpy  themselves  with  such  an  interesting  research,  were  to  address  themselves 
he  Royal  Agricultural  and  Commercial  Society  of  British  Guiana,  or  to  Dr.  ' 
f  or  Dr.  Dalton  at  Demerara,  their  application  would  be  successful,  and  that 
'ul  institution,  or  the  scientific  gentlemen  just  named,  would  exert  themselves  to 
rare  the  true  Macusi  poison. 

mention  it  as  of  great  importance  to  obtain,  at  the  same  time,  the  pure  bark  of 
Strychnos  toxifbra,  in  order  to  ascertain,  by  scientific  investigations  in  Europe,  the 
re  principle,  which  I  am  persuaded  is  contained  in  the  Strychnos  toxifsra  in  the 
lest  degree,  though  other  species  of  that  genus  may  possess  it  more  or  less. 
A  'fine  chemical  and  physiological  investigation  remains  to  be  accomplished  in 
ope  on  the  toxiques  of  the  New  World,"  stated  Humboldt  forty  years  ago. 
brtonately  but  little  advance  has  since  been  made  in  that  direction,  and  the  same 
ortant  desideratum  remains  still  to  be  accomplished. 
\dnto  Domingo^  January  20th,  1857. 

^.  Db  Vet  mentioned  some  experiments  he  had  made  with  the  urari  poison, 
II  which  he  concluded  that  it  did  not  act  as  a  poison  when  introduced  into  the 
nach.     He  had  reason  to  believe  that  it  became  inert  after  being  long  kept. 
ix.  SdUiBE  described  a  case  in  which  almost  instant  death  was  produced  in  a 
bit  by  wounding  it  with  an  arrow  charged  with  the  poison. 

)r«DB  Ybt  exhibited  to  the  meeting  an  interesting  collection  of  specim^is  of 
alkaloids  of  the  cinchona  barks,  together  with  their  compounds  and  some  of 
if  derivatives. 
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17,  Bloomsbury  Square,  March  llth,  1857. 

DANIEL  HANBUBT,  F.L.S.,  IN  THE  CHAIB. 

>ONATiON8  of  plants  were  announced  from  Mr.  Henry  Groves,  of  Weymouth; 
I  also  from  Mr.  E.  Wood,  of  Brighton. 
Che  following  paper  was  then  read : — 

ON  THE  FOSSIL  VEGETATION  OF  THE  COAL  MEASURES. 

BT  MB.  T.  GBEENISH. 

Hhe  author  commenced  by  referring  to  numerous  specimens,  for  which  he  was  in- 
»ted  to  Mr.  Woolven,  of  the  fossil  remains  of  calamites,  iepidodendron,  sigillaria, 
{maria,  and  some  beautifully  marked  ferns,  which  were  found  imbedded  in  the 
idstone  and  shale  which  constitute  the  roof  and  fioor  of  our  coal  seams. 
rhe  author  proceeded  to  state,  these  fossil  remains  serve  as  a  means  of  illustrating 

21.2 
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the  history  of  early  yegetable  life,  and  also  the  probable  condition  of  climate  which 
prevailed  at  that  remote  period,  and  favoured  so  luxurious  a  growth. 

It  is  in  the  coal  formation  chiefly  that  the  remains  of  plants  have  been  preserved; 
deposited  under  conditions  which  prevented  the  usual  process  of  decay,  they  have 
lain  buried  in  beds  of  sand  and  mud,  since  become  sandstone  and  shale. 

If,  from  the  fossil  remains,  which  still  retain  the  parent  form,  we  were  to  arrive  at 
the  conclusion  that  they  represent  the  plants  which  have  contributed  most  to  the 
formation  of  coal,  we  should  most  probably  be  in  error.  It  by  no  means  follows  thtt 
the  centre  of  a  coal  seam  is  composed  of  the  same  vegetation  as  that  on  which  it  lies, 
or  by  which  it  is  covered,  as  indicated  in  the  remains  before  us,  other  plants 
and  those  of  a  more  delicate  character,  whose  organization  was  incapable  of  with- 
standing the  decomposing  influences  to  which  they  were  subjected,  have,  there  cm 
be  little  doubt,  materially  contributed  to  this  formation. 

In  the  bituminous  shale  we  have  the  beautifully  marked  ferns  in  great  abundance, 
many  of  them  are  now  on  the  table,  yet  it  is  a  question  if  they  have  famished  much 
material  for  the  formation  of  coal. 

Dr.  Buckland  states  that  the  value  to  be  attached  to  numerical  proportions  of 
fossil  plants,  in  estimating  the  entire  condition  of  the  flora  of  these  early  periods,  has 
been  diminished  by  the  result  of  some  interesting  experiments  on  the  durabiitt]/d 
plants  immersed  in  water  for  a  period  of  two  years. 

1.  That  the  leaves  and  bark  of  most  dicotyledonous  plants  are  wholly  decomposed 
•in  two  years;  the  greater  part  of  those  which  resist  it  are  conifera  and  cifcadea. 

2.  That  monocotyledons  are  more  capable  of  resisting  the  action  of  water,  par^ 
ticularly  palm  and  scitamineous  plants,  but  the  grasses  and  sedges  perish. 

3.  That  fungi,  mosses,  and  all  the  lowest  forms  of  vegetation  disappear. 

4.  That  ferns  have  a  great  power  of  resisting  water  if  gathered  in  a  green  state, 
not  one  of  those  submitted  to  the  experiment  having  disappeared,  but  that  their 
fructification  perished. 

The  general  absence  of  structure  in  the  interior  of  these  large  fossil  remains  of  the 
coal  formation  implies  the  very  durable  nature  of  their  bark  as  compared  with  the 
internal  portion. 

This  fossil  vegetation  is  found  in  all  stages  of  transformation.  Here  is  one  of  the 
sigillaria  with  a  coating  of  friable  coal,  which  has  replaced  the  bark,  while  that 
portion  immediately  beneath  still  retains  the  form  of  the  particular  plant. 

One  of  the  specimens  has  several  pieces  of  iron  pyrites  attached  to  it.  Hus 
mineral  is  frequently  found  in  the  coal  measures,  either  incrusting  fossil  sheila,  or  as 
a  coating  on  vegetable  impressions  in  shale;  its  formation  is  at  the  cost  of  organic 
remains. 

As  regards  the  climate  of  this  period,  it  is  a  generally  received  opinion  that  a 
tropical  heat  must  have  prevailed;  but  there  are  those  who  doubt  it,,  finding  it 
difficult  to  reconcile  the  preservation  of  so  much  vegetable  matter  with  a  high 
temperature.  There  is  no  doubt  but  that  organic  substances  under  water  undergo 
oxidation  by  the  absorbed  atmospheric  oxygen,  and  that  it  may  go  on  at  very  gnat 
depths;  yet  it  is  undoubtedly  the  fact,  that  decomposition  goes  on  more  slowly  the 
deeper  they  are  below  the  surface,  owing  probably  to  the  slower  replacement  at 
those  depths  of  the  oxygen  consumed  in  their  decay,  and  decomposition  may  assume 
different  characters  according  as  it  takes  place  in  water  of  greater  or  less  depth. 

"  The  great  predominance  of  ferns  would  indicate  moisture,  and  we  know  too  little 
of  the  sigillaria,  calamites,  and  other  ferns  peculiar  to  the  carboniferous  period  to  be 
able  to  speculate  with  confidence  on  the  kind  of  climate  they  may  have  required." 

Having  now  glanced  at  the  fossil  remains  which,  imbedded  in  clay  or  bituminous 
shale,  lie  upon  and  underneath  the  great  body  of  coal,  I  shall  reserve  for  a  fotnre 
occasion  the  consideration  of  those  plants  of  which  probably  the  coal  is  composed, 
until  I  again  visit  the  coal  district  of  Ashton-under-Lyne,  when  I'trust  an  oppo^ 
tunity  will  be  afforded  me  of  personally  obtaining  the  specimens  necessary  to  illostrate 
the  subject,  when  I  shall  have  much  pleasure  in  bringing  it  again  before  you. 


The  next  meeting  of  the  Club  will  be  held  on  Wednesday,  April  8tfa,  1857,  •* 
half-past  eight  p.m.,  when  an  account  of  a  botanical  excursion  to  Lulw(»rth,  BS«f 
Weymouth,  by  Mr.  H.  Groves,  will  be  read  and  illustrated  by  specimens. 

The  Committee  beg  to  direct  attention  to  the  following  genera,  of  which  th« 
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herbariara  of  reference  is  deficient.  The  Committee  would  be  happy  to  give  plants 
in  exchange  for  any  of  the  genus  mentioned  below  : — 

Tbalijtrum,  Mjosurus,  Eranthis,  Aquilegia,  Aconitum,  Pseonia,  Nuphar,  Papaver, 
Oambe,  Isatis,  Capsella,  Hutchinsia,  Cochlearia,  Subularia,  Camelina,  Alyssum, 
Arabis,  Barbarea,  Sisymbrium,  Cheiranthus,  Hesperis,  Brassica,  Lychnis,  Moenchia, 
Sagina,  Honckeneja,  Holosteum,  Cerastium,  Cherleria,  Althaea,  Lavatera,  Spartium, 
Ulex,  Medicago,  Trigonella,  Oxytropis,  Arthrolobiuin,  Onobrychis,  Sibbaldia,  Fra- 
garia,  Kubus,  Rosa,  Mespilus,  Crataegus,  Pyrus,  Epilobium,  Isnardia,  Montia, 
Hjdrocotyle,  Astrantia,  Physopermum,  Smyrniura,  Cicuta,  Apium,  Petroselinum, 
Trinia,  Sison,  GSgopodium,  Carum,  Foeniculum,  Seseli,  Ligusticum,  Silaus,  Meum, 
Crithmum,  Angelica,  Peucedanum,  Tordylium,  Caucalis,  Scandix,  Anthriscus,  Cori- 
andam,  Lonicera  Linnaea,  Rubia,  Centranthus,  Tragopogon,  Helminthia,  Picris, 
Thrincia,  Apargia,  Hypochceris,  Lactuca,  Sonchus,  Mulgedium,  Borkhausia,  Ta- 
lazicam,  Saussurea,  Chrysocoma,  Aster,  Cineraria,  Bellis,  Matricaria,  Wahlenbergia, 
Azalea^  Andromeda,  Arbiitus. 

The  remainder  of  the  list  will  appear  next  month. 


PROVINCIAL  TRANSACTIONS. 


LIVERPOOL  CHEMISTS'  ASSOCIATION. 

Boyal  Institution,  Thursday,  26th  February,  1857. 

MR.   H.   S.   EVANS,   VICE-PRESIDENT,  IN  THE  CHAIR. 

Mr.  Newton  Samdelson,  F.C.S.,  read  the  paper  for  the  evening  : — 

ON  THE'PRODUCTIOX  OF  COPPER  FROM  ITS  ORES.— PREPARATION  AND 
USES  or  SALTS  OK  COPPER  EMPLOYED  IN  THE  ARTS  AND  SCIENCES.— 
THE*  MODES  OF  ASSAYING  COPPER  ORES  IN  THE  DRY  WAY,  AS  WELL  AS 
BY;  HUMID  ANALYSIS;' 

After  giving  a  short  history  of  the  metal,  the  lecturer  proceeded  to  describe  the 
various  methods  by  which  it  is  derived  from  the  ore ;  exhibiting  and  explaining 
large  drawings  of  the  smelting  furnaces  used  for  that  purpose.  He  then  passed  on 
to  the  salts  of  copper,  viz.,  sulpiiate,  or  blue  vitriul  ;  carbonate,  or  verditer ; 
arseniates  (Scheele's  and  Schweinfurth's  green),  and  the  various  acetates  ;  ex- 
plainlDg  their  manufacture,  the  sources  from  whence  they  are  taken,  and  their  uses. 
After  this  the  alloys  of  copper  were  touched  upon  by  Mr.  Samuelson,  namely,  brass, 
Grerman  silver, bronzes,  &c.;  and,  lastly,  he  described,  at  considerable  length,  the  means 
used  by  assayers  and  analytical  chemists  to  test  the  strength  of  copper  ores,  both  by 
imeltiug  and  by  humid  analysis.  This  part  of  his  subject  Mr.  Samuelson  rendered 
xemarkably  clear  by  practical  experiments,  showing,  without  the  slightest  reserve, 
the  means  which  he  himself  employed  in  ascertaining  the  strength  and  quality  of 
oopper  ores. 

At  the  close  of  the  lecture  a  long  discussion  ensued  on  several  of  the  points 
touched  upon,  and  a  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  to  Mr.  Samuelson  for  his  highly 
mteresting  communication. 

Thursday,  I2th  March,  1857. 

MB.  ABRAHAM,  THE   PRESIDENT,   IN   THE  CHAIR. 

Mr.  B.  G.  Heaton  was  elected  a  Member  of  the  Society. 

llie  Secrktary  announced  donations  to  the  Museum  from  Messrs.  R.  Sumner 
and  Co.,  and  Mr.  W.  H.  Samuel. 

A  paper,  of  which  the  following  is  an  abstract,  was  then  read  by  Mr.  Thos.  Lows, 

ON  THE  SALE  OF  POISONS. 
He  commenced  by  stating  that,  after  an  attentive  consiileration  of  all  the  pros 
tnd  cons  that  had  hitherto  appeared  oh  the  subject,  he  had  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  legislative  interference  with  the  sale  of  poisons  both  had  done  good,  and  would, 
i(  extended,  do  more  good,  provided  it  were  not  too  stringent.  But  though  advo- 
cating the  extension  in  principle  of  the  Arsenic  Act  to  such  substances  as  strychnia, 
Pmssic  acid,  and  a  number  of  other  poisons,  including  specially  oil  of  vitriol  and 
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laudanum,  and  adding?  thereto  a  system  of  certificates  and  licenaefi,  be  repudiated 
the  idea  of  throwing  the  whole  burden  of  trouble  and  responsibility  upon  the  Medical 
Profession;  his  brethren,  he  was  sure,  would  take  a  fair  share  of  both.    He  urged, 
that  to  confine  legislation  to  the  preyention  of  criminal  poisoning,  as  some  would  do, 
was,  if  not  useless,  beginning  at  the  wrong  end.    Accident  by  poiaon  was  what  we 
ought  to  strive  to  prevent,  and,  in  so  doing,  we  should  lesseQ  the  number  of  thoie 
criminal  attempts  which  were  meant  to  be  sheltered  under  the  appearance  of 
accident.    It  was  so  in  all  analogous  legislation.    Who  ever  heard,  that  in  ordefiag 
dangerous  machinery  to  be  fenced  off,  or  a  bridge  to  be  walled,  it  was  done  in  order 
that  a  man  might  not  force  his  neighbour  over  the  barrier?     What  interest  bad  Ik 
Pharmaceutist  in  opposing  such  a  scheme?    None  that  he  could  see:  for  it  wu 
notorious  that  cases  of  mistake  in  which  blame  could  be  justly  imputed  to  the 
Chemist  were  very  few  indeed.    The  careful  Chemist  habitually  complied  alresdj 
with  most  of  the  provisoes  of  such  an  enactment  as  he  proposed,  and  would  scarcely 
be  made  aware  in  his  practice  of  its  having  passed  the  Legislature,  whilst  it  would 
be  a  wholesome  terror  to  the  careless;  and  of  those  who  might  be  ao  called,  few,  if 
any,  properly  belonged  to  the  Pharmaceutical  body.    He  said  this  with  confidence. 
The  more  you  *' figured"  and  studied  statistics,  the  greater — in  this  age  of  **ftee 
trade,"  in  poisons  especially — the  marvel  grew,  that  instances  of  carelessness  and 
error  in  a  class  so  numerous  were  so  extremely  rare.    But  in  admitting  and  glorying 
in  this,  he  had  not  said  that  cases  of  poisoning  were  so  few.    In  England  they 
averaged  over  five  hundred  deaths  per  annum  judicially  cognized.    How  many  in- 
stances falling  short  of  death,  or  of  undiscovered  deaths,  there  were,  it  would  be  vain  to 
conjecture.    It  was  mistakes  of  all  kinds,  and  wherever  occurring,  that  he  aimed  to 
prevent  by  legislation.    (Having  answered  at  length  the  question.  Why  legislate  for 
poisons,  when  you  don't  dream  of  such  a  thing  in  the  case  of  knives  and  razors, 
ropes,  pistols,  &c.,  Mr.  L.  proceeded).    Here  you  do  not  aggravate  the  mischief^  and 
set  a  premium,  as  it  were,  on  other  modes  of  destruction  ;  for  the  man  who  employs 
poison,  is  the  wretch  who  dares  not  use  the  knife  or  the  bludgeon.   Take  poison  ftm 
him,  and  he  is,  probably,  weaponless.    Passing  over  as  dangerous,  and  therefore 
useless,  all  reliance  upon  variously-shaped  bottles  and  coloured  labels,  and  coinciding 
in  the  opinion  that  no  available  definition  of  a  poison  could  be  given,  the  lecturer 
proceeded  to  unfold  his  plan,  which,  whether  effected  by  enlarging  the  powers  of  tbe 
Pharmaceutical  Society  to  the  extent  required,  as  he  would  jMPefer  it  should  be,  or 
otherwise,  was  this : — He  would  publish  alongside  of  the  Pharmacopceia,  and  like  it, 
to  be  from  time  to  time  revised,  a  kind  of  national  **  Toxicop<Bia,"  in  the  shape  of  t 
schedule  of  poisons,  with  instructions,  &c.,  bearing  a  somewhat  similar  relationship  to 
the  domestic  offices  that  the  former  does  to  the  sick-room.    Take  the  fbllowmg  as 
samples  of  **  formulae"  for  promiscuous  sale  to  servants,  &;c.,  for  common  deamng 
and  other  purposes  : — Sulphuric  acid,  Oj. ;   Water,  Oiv.  or  Ov.     To  be  csDed 
"Vitriolic"  Acid  : — ^  Acid.  Oxalic,  q.  p. ;  Aquae  ad  solutionem  ;  Ess.  Odorit  id 
**  Methyl"- ationem  ;   but  in  English,  of  course.    As  oil  of  vitriol  is  never  used 
except  diluted,  nor  oxalic  acid  except  dissolved,  what  hinders  their  being  diluted  ind 
^^olved,  and  only  so  kept  for  such  purposes?    Oxalate  of  potass  he  would  forbid  to 
be  called  in  print "  Salt  of  Lemons,"  and  he  would  scent  it.    Almond  flarour  riiaald 
have  a  defined  strength.    A  label  of  "  Poison"  should  be  invariaUy  affixed,  and  no 
liquid  amongst  the  number  be  sent  out  in  a  cup  or  open  vessel. 

Of  such  a  schedule  as  this,  lie  proposed  to  classify  the  "  Materia  Toxicaria"  thus : 
Poisons  to  be  sold  only  in  the  presence  of  witnesses,  and  these  to  be  required  only 
when  the  article  is  asked  for  on  the  plea  of  being  wanted  to  poison  vermin  or  other 
animals.  Poisons  to  reqifire  the  presenting  a  certificate,  each  separate  tiow  of 
demand ;  and  poisons  to  require  one  once  only,  as  a  general  rule.  He  also  divided 
the  certifiers  into  classes.  All  duly  qualified  medical  men,  veterinary  surgeons 
scientific  professors,  and  the  whole  body  of  wholesale,  manufacturing,  and  Ktail 
Chemists  and  Druggists,  duly  licensed  and  registered,  to  compose  the  first  *^ 
second  to  comprise  manufacturers,  dyers,  &c.,  to  be  privileged  to  recommend  ead 
other  for  the  supply  of  chemicals  used  by  them,  in  not  less  than  certain  drfoed 
quantities.  And,  third,  all  respectable  householders,  known  to  the  svppl^ 
Chemist.    These  conditions,  with  one  exception,  to  apply  to  strangers  only.    ^ 

tfnder  such  a  system  as  this,  even  though  uninvested  with  a  shnd  of  power  in  W« 
Szecutive  to  enforce  its  strict  observance,  he  mainUuned  that,  from  the  i^^^^ 
of  public  opinion  acting  upon  the  applicant  for  poison,  and  from  tiie  moial  ftiw^ 
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law  upon  the  conscience  of  the  vendor,  a  great  and  immediate  change  for  the  better 
would  be  effected.  How  else  is  it  that  the  Pharmacopceia  is  obseryed?  Who  en- 
forces strict  adherence  to  it?  No  difficulty  whatever  would  be  experienced  in 
obtaining  poisonous  articles  for  experimental,  scientific,  manufacturing,  or  trading 
purposes.  The  only  doubt  of  success  was  in  reference  to  laudanum,  solutions  of 
morphia,  and  a  few  other  medicines  ;  and  surely  by  allowing^ven  to  perfect 
strangers — a  range  of  latitude  vastly  wider  than  the  elective  franchise,  this  difficulty 
was  in  great  part  met,  if  not  entirely  overcome.  The  Druggist  should  file  the 
certificates,  and  in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred  he  woiSd  only  require  to  be 
reminded  of  having  done  so. 

Mr.  L.  likewise  pointed  out  and  dwelt  upon  numerous  other  beneficial  results,  as 
he  considered  them,  as  likely,  if  not  certain,  to  arise. 

An  interesting  discussion  followed  the  reading  of  the  paper,  in  which  the  Chair- 
man, Mr.  Mackinlay,  Dr.  Edwards,  Mr.  Mercer,  and  other  members  took  part. 
The  general  feeling  seemed  to  be,  that,  although  an  extension  of  the  Arsenic  Act 
might  be  beneficial,  the  best  safeguard  for  the  public  is  the  proper  qualification  of 
the  i)ersons  who  deal  in  poisons,  and  the  intelligence  and  discretion  they  exercise  in 
selling  them. 


ORiaiNAIi     AND  EXTRACTED  ARTICLES. 


ON  THE  AMOMA  OF  WESTERN  AFRICA. 

BT   W.  7.  DANIEIX,  H.D.,  F.L.S., 

Honorary  Member  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society. 

(  Concluded  from  page  472.) 

4.  Amomum  Daniellu    Hook.  fil. 
(^The  YeUow  Amomum.) 

A.  DanieQi.  Hook.  JiL  in  Joum.  Bot.y  v.  iv.,  p,  129,  tab.  5  (sub.  nonf 
A.  Afzelii). 

A.  Danielli.     Hook.  (v.  fi.  purpureum)  Bot.  Mag.^  t.  4764. 

Bastard  MeUigetta.  Pereira,  Ei.  Materia  Med.  ed.j  Srd,  vol.  2,  p.  113S^  Jig. 
250,  251,  252. 

Guibourt,  Hist.  Nat.  des  Drogues  Simples^  t.  2,  p.  220^  fig.  121. 

Zinj^ber  Meleguetta.     Gisrtner  defruct.^  v.  1,  p.  34,  t.  12^  fig.  1.  (?) 

Fructus  Cajeputi.  Trew,  Commercium  literarium,  1737,  tab,  2^  fig.  5,  6,  7,  8, 
p.  164.  (?) 

Var.  i3.  purpureum.  Labellum  angnstum,  pendulum.  Flore  purpnreOy 
anthera  apice  truncata.  Hook,  fil.^  in  Joum.  Bot.^  vol.  tI.,  p.  294.  This 
Yariety  was  cultivated  at  Kew  from  seeds  gathered  at  Fernando  Po,  or  St. 
Thomas's  islands.  The  plant  had  jrolden  yellow  flowers,  which  appear,  however, 
to  become  changed  by  artificial  culture  into  red  purplish,  with  yellow  on  the  lip 
and  filament.  It  dififers  only  from  the  ordinary  species  by  the  apex  of  the  anther 
being  truncated.* 

This  Amomum  is  very  common  in  many  of  the  maritime  and  inland  districts  of 
Western  Africa.  It  is  mentioned  by  Afiselius,  in  his  report  on  the  natural  pro- 
ductions of  Sierra  Leone,  under  the  name  of  Ma^sa-aba,  with  the  remark  that 
the  seeds  resembled  those  of  Mabubu,  but  were  smaller ;  and  that  the  pulp, 
when  fresh,  was  of  a  fine  acid.  No  description  of  this  plant  has  been  given  in 
his  Remedia  Guineensia.  It  b  extensively  diffused  throughout  the  peninsula 
of  Sierra  Leone,  and  is  equally  abundant  in  several  of  the  circumjacent  countriei. 
A  few  varieties  are  also  to  be  met  with  on  the  Gold  and  Slave  Coasts,  in  Old 
Calabar,  Camaroons  and  Gaboon  rivers,  on  the  islands  of  Fernando  Po, 
Princess,  and  St.  Thomases,  in  the  Gulf  of  Guinea,  and  in  other  coastal  districts 
louthward  of  the  equator. 

•  ^de  Pkarm.  Joum.y  voL  xii.,  p.  72. 
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The  characteristic  yellow  flowera,  with  their  orchidaceouB  aspect,  wiD  bIom 

suffice  to  distinguish  this  from 

the  other  African  A  moraa.     ITie  ^'^  ^  ""■'■ 

Timneh  popuIalionB  designate  it 

AfiMia-oia,  and  the  natives  of 

Torruba  by  that  of  Obro-'eava, 

or   corn-leaved  Obya,  from   the 

leaves  being  considered  to  re- 
semble those  of  the  Zea  Mays, 

L.      The  plant  differs  more  or 

less  in  development  according  to 

the  elevatiiia  at  which  it  exists. 

In  mountainous  localities  the  re- 
duction in  dze  is  considerable, 

when  contrasted  with  the  same 

plant    when    flourishing    in    a 

Bwampy  situation.  In  the  former 

the  stems  arethinandslen  der,  and 

barely  attain  four  or  five  ftet  in 

altitude.    The  lanceohile-acumi- 

Bate  leaves  are  not  so  broad,  of 

A  paler  green,  and  proportion- 
ately restricted  in  growth.     The 

flowera   are   smaller,   less  crisp 

but    preserve    Iheir   color    and 

other  distinctive  characters.  The 

fruit,  produced  in  numerous  clus- 
ters on  short  aggregate  scapes,  is 

variable  in  size  and  supernclally 

ftirrowedby  12— 14  longitudimu 

depressions  which  deepen   near 

tiie  apex.     The  capsules  about 

2 — 2i   inches  long,   6  —  8   lines 

broad,  are  oblnng  ovate,  striated, 

obtusely  triangular,   and   when 

dry  somewhat  arched  and  of  an 

orange  or  ruddy  brown   color. 

The  seeds  are  deep  brown,  ovate 

or  spheroidal,  polished  with  a 

Bmall   prominent   yellow  scar  or  hilum.     They  afford  a  weak  camphoraceoni 

flavor,  but  are  more  frequently,  tasteless  (figs.  J  and  8). 

In  the  latter,  or  Fernando  Po  variety,  the  stem  exceeds  an  infh  in  thickned 
and  ten  or  twelve  feet  in  elevation,  while  the  leaves,  very  distinctly  striated  by 
nerves,  sometimes  exceed  two  feet  in  length,  and  are  proportionately  broad.  The 
scape  is  also  considerably  longpr.  The  fruit  is  round  or  broadly  ovate  prior  to 
exsiccation,  has  a  plumper  outline,  being  much  greater  in  magnitude,  and  letf 
ribbed.  The  capsule  when  jry  is  about  three  to  five  inches  in  bright,  beccmM 
slightly  triangular,  narrow  and  tapering  ( owing  to  the  dissipation  of  its  fluid  con- 
tents), and  the  apex  terminated  by  a  cup.like  expansion,  the  remains  of  tbe  cal^ 
The  seeds  not  constant  in  size,  average  two  lines  long  and  aline  broad,  are  ob- 
long.cylindricaJ,  or  obovate,  dark  brown  highlypoliBhe<l,oc(aMonally curved. «ad 
like  those  of  the  other  African  Amnma,  are  enclosed  in  a  fine  membrane  fivn 
die  pulp,  which  is  pleasantly  acidulous.  Tliey  are  endowed  with  a  peculw 
terebinUiinate  t-aste,  variable  in  pungency.  The  flowers  ^Iden  yellow,  «rB 
firm,  crisp,  and  emit  a  delicate  fragrance.  They  appear  m  May  and  Jtme. 
The  aborigines  of  Fernando  Po  affirm  that  only  two  Amomuma  abound  on  tbs 
island,  Tiz.,  the  Tokoio  m'pomah  (A.  Granam  Paraditi),  and  this  species  tennod 


(Aliiine  voriely.    Fruils 
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Bnrsalo^  the  latter  of  which  flourishes  so  abundantly  on  the  Eroo  suburb  of 
Clarence  and  on  the  mountain  acclivities,  as  to  form  in  some  places  almost  im- 
passable thickets.  Whether  the  natives  comprehend  under  their  designation  of 
Barsaio  other  scitamineous  plants,  I  am  unable  to  state. 

In  the  Islands  of  Prince's  and  St.  Thomas's  these  fruits  are  sold  in  the 
markets,  and  are  known  by  the  name  of  Uqame  or  Ussahme,  At  St.  Anna  de 
Chaves,  the  capital  of  the  latter,  I  purchased  several  hundred  for  a  few  pence. 
These  capsules  were,  however,  much  broader,  triangular,  and  partially  resembled 
those  01  the  Amomum  Clusiiy  Sm.  Their  terebinthinate  flavor  was  also 
stronger,  but  in  other  respects  appeared  to  be  in  conformity  with  the  preceding.  As 
this  species  is  said  to  flourish  in  the  Gaboon  and  Corisco  rivers,  it  may  probably 
be  the  same  to  which  Bowdich  thus  makes  allusion :  ^^A  beautiful  red  pod,  the 
blossom  of  which  was  out  of  season,  contains  small  black  seeds,  in  taste  exactly 
resembling  the  cardamom.  The  natives  of  this  place  (Gaboon)  and  also  of  the 
interior,  are  very  fond  of  them.  In  Booroom  the  plant  is  called  Booroomum^  at 
Gaboon,  Entoondoy* 

An  examination  of  the  fruits  of  the  A:  Clusii^  Sm.,  in  the  museum  of  the  late 
Dr.  Pereira,  lead  me  to  suspect  that  they  are  the  produce  of  some  species  either 
from  oriental  Africa  or  Madagascar.  The  capsule  is  rounder,  deeply  striated, 
more  coriaceous,  with  thicker  walls,  and  a  less  tapering  or  elongated  point,  and  oi 
a  deep  red  color,  characters  which  do  not  well  agree  with  A.  Danielii.  although 
the  9^eds  are  nearly  alike.  So  far  as  my  experience  extends,  no  fruit  similar  to 
the  A,  Citiifii  has  been  found  in  Western  Africa. 

The  shape  of  the  capsule  and  seeds  of  Trew's,  ^^fructus  CajeputV  indicate 
sodiLe^aifiinity  to  one  of  these  species ;  it  is,  however,  not  improbable,  that  they 
beloifftg  to  an  East  African  or  Indian  plant  at  present  undetermined.  They 
cerfaiiily  are-not  identical  with  the  A,  Macrospermum^  Sm.,  nor  yet  with  the 
^'  BUtda  cardamom  "  of  Martins. 

By  the  negro  races  of  Guinea  the  pulp  of  the  A.  Danielii  is  eaten  with  avidity, 
for*  the  agreeable  acid  it  contains,  the  refrigerant  qualities  of  which  are  used 
to  mitigatJB  the  thirst  from  fever  and  other  causes.  The  women  and  children  of 
the  Timneh  and  Soosu  countries  often  wander  in  the  woods  in  search  of  the  ripe 
capsules,  both  for  edible  purposes  and  as  an  ingredient  for  some  of  their  medicinal 
deletions.  The  roots  and  entire  plant  also  comprise  one,  among  other  substances 
i^sorred  to  in  the  treatment  of  diseases.  I  have  found  several  of  these  pulps  when 
brbken  up  and  placed  in  a  jar  of  water,  impart  a  grateful  acidity  to  the  fluid, 
which- appears  to  be  better  adapted  for  an  ordinary  beverage  in  endemic  maladies, 
than  the  lemonade  made  from  lime-juice  and  sugar,  which  is  apt  to  disorder  the 
stomach  and  bowels. 

5.  Amomum  Palustre,    Afzelius. 

-     ' '    .  . '  (^The  Swamp  or  water  Amomum,) 

'  A.  Palustre.     Afzelius,    Stirpium  in  Guinea  Medicinalium,  No.  1,  p.  9. 

■  A'.'Stirobilaceum.     Smith  in  Rees'  Cycl.  vol,  39,  addenda, 

■  AVGerj&Um,  •  Hook,  fil,  (flores)  in  Journ.  Boi,  v,  vi.  p.  296. 
Pereira,'    ^l,Mat.  Med,  ed,  Srd.  vol,  2.  p.  1139  (Species  ex  Gambia). 

*  ^capis  longiiisculis,  fructu  oblongo  altero  latere  subcompresso,  foliis  lato- 
lati^eolatis.     Timmenensibus,  Masengb^ni,  Bullomensihus  Cumbulu. 

PiorH  a  Janiiario  usque  ad  Junium.  Crescit  in  locis  paludosis  Sierra 
Le<nie\'yitbm  Bullomerisis  etin  vicinitate  urbis  Susuensium  Tuki-Kerren  prope 
flomen  Pdrigas  dictum.  Stirps  c^o^  ad  omnes  suas  partes  glabra.  Badix 
Mt  in  Ziriffwere  officinalis  crassa,  radiculis  flliformibus  longissimis  instructa  et 
uiicum  plerumque  ferens  caulem,  sub  cujus  basi  provenientes  Scapi  sur«runt  vix 
ni^dud-oppositi,  et  ex  aetate  inaequales.  Caulis  altitudine  fere  hominis,  sed 
crassitudihe  solum  digiti,  sterilis,  simplex,  basi  vix  vel  parum  tumidus,  strictus, 

*  BotDdich%  Mission  to  AshaiUe,  p.  446. 
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teres,  ex  Yaginis  compositus  arete  appressis,  superioribus  foliiferis.  JPo/m 
longitudine  dodrantalia,  latitudine  poUicariaBuperque,  atqueadeolatolanceolata 
dicenda,  disticho-altema,  distantia,  brevissime  petiolata,  basi  insequalia,  redinata, 
longe  acuminata,  utrimque  lineata,  supra  saturate  viridia,  aubtus  cannata, 
paUidissima.  Scapi  3 — 4  poUicares,  erecd  yaginis  ma^is  sursum  increacentibus 
truDcato-mucronatis  fuscis  imbricate  et  penitus  vestiti  apice  2^-4  florL  Floret 
aggregati,  spathis  lanceolatis,  communi  bivalvi  coriacea,  propnia  uniyalYibiu 
membranaceis  instructi.  Corolla  monopetala,  tubo  longo  anguato  intra  vaginas 
Scapi  superiores  et  spathas  florum  toto  recondite,  alba  inodora  quinqu^artita: 
iaciniis  tribus  extenoribus,  quarum  anterior  major  oblonga,  sub  emargmata, 
laterales  minores  lanceolata  obtusiusculse :  duabus  interioribua,  quarum  una 
maxima  nitidissima,  a  basi  supra  medium  per  lon^tudinem  cerea,  ceterum  nirea 
margine  nndulata,  apice  crenulata  et  altera  parva  loco  Filimenti  angnsta,  in 
nnu  lacinise  exteriarum  majoris  prorsus  occultata,  ad  basim  apendicibua  duabus 
erectis  linearibus  instructa,  in  medio  lato-Unearis  compressa,  ad  apicem  ex- 
currens  in  duo  comua  linear!  introrsum  yersa  rubicunda,  et  in£ra  ilka  in  duos 
dentes  approximates  subulatos,  apice  conniyentes  et  introrsum  deorsumque 
flexos.  Filamenlum  nullum  nisi  pro  eo  sumere  yelis,  quam  supra  nominayiimifl, 
paryam  iUam  ex  interioribus  CoroUse  laciniam.  Anthera  unica  in  duos  diyisa 
lobos,  quorum  quisque  affixus  est  margini  interiori  cujusque  ex  duobus  dentibuf 
infra  apicem  lacmise  coroUinse  parvsa  enatis.  Stylus  longus  filiformis  hjalinua, 
basin  dentium  antheriferorum  attingens.  Stigma  magnum  compreaso-campa- 
nulatum,  inter  lobos  antherae  et  supra  illos  protensum  in  medio  materia 
gossypina  repletum,  alias  yacuum  margine  integro,  album  rubro  colore  ali- 
quantulum  tinctum.  Capsuia  yaginis  spathisque  remanentibus  magma  fuacii 
aideo  tecta,  ut  nisi  illis  remotis  yideri  nequeat,  bipollicaris  et  supra,  oblooga 
acuta  :  rostro  longo  materia  spongiosa  albissima  repleto,  trilocularia,  roseo-coo- 
cinea.  Loculamenta  compressa  separabilia,  singula  circumdata  materia  fere 
citrina  elegantissime  crystallina  subpellucida,  ope  filorum  in  duas  series  dis- 
positorum  affixa  columnse  centrali  membranacese  aUnssimsB  tri-alat»:  alif 
loculamenta  diyidentibus  et  ad  corum  extremitatem  extensis.  Semina  angiilati 
acuminata  rugosa  aterrima  nitida  basi  glauco-albida  (Afzeltus  ubi  *up.y. 

In  consequence  of  this  and  another  species  growing  blended  together  m  the  aime 
locality,  both  were  sent  to  Br.  Hooker  under  one  name,  and  hence  the  flow^ 
of  this  became  united  with  the  leaves  and  fruit  of  the  succeeding  Amomnm. 
The  native  collectors  aver  that  they  belong  to  the  same  plant,  but  subsequent 
investigations  have  satisfied  me  that  these  fragments  pertain  to  two  diatiDOt 
species.     The  Amomum  palustre  is  usually  limited  to  the  swampy  lowlands  cr 
margins  of  lagoons,  and  is  therefore  abundant  on  the  banks  of  several  streams  thai 
flow  through  the  Foulah,  Soosu,  and  Timneh  countries.     It  is  also  to  be  found  in 
the  marshy  grounds  at  Koto,  near  Cape  St.  Mary,  in  the  Gambia,  and  is  asserted  to 
be  indigenous  to  the  rivers  Gasamanca,  Pongas,  Sherbro,  and  to  many  of  the  ma- 
ritime regions  so  far  south  as  Cape  Palmas.  In  Sierra  Leone  this  spedea  if  com- 
paratively scarce,  and  wiih  diflSculty  can  be  procured  from  the  wooded  laviDtf 
beyond  Recent  and  the  Sugar-loaf  mountain.     The  vernacular  title  among  ibs 
Mandingo's  is  Parlancunpon,  the  Timneh^s,  Massa-egbani,  and  the  Soosu^s,  Kum- 
bulu.   In  beauty  and  delicacy  of  florescence,  it  surpasses  every  African  AmomuM 
at  present  known.   The  plant  is  of  moderate  elevation,  the  stem  seldom  attaiaiiy 
six  feet  in  Height.    The  leaves  briefly  petiolate,  are  singularly  unequal  at  their 
base,  broad-lanceolate,  and  sharply  acuminate.     The  flowers  are  inodc«x>ua,  oft 
pure  and  waxy  whiteness,  with  the  lower  portions  oif  the  corolla  golden  yellow,  aid 
the  superior  margin  of  the  anther  and  filament  of  a  rich  pink.     In  some  aiUt- 
tions  the  flowers  are  pervaded  by  a  faint  pinkness.    The  bracts  or  scales  are  of 
a  deep  red  color.    The  fruits,  either  single  or  conjugate,  are  surmounted  on  ahoit 
scaly  scapes.    Their  magnitude  apparently  depends  on  local  inflgf^n^saiL    la 
length  they  average  about  2—2^  inches,  and  1^  in  breadth  at  their  hu^ 
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Tbejaz*,  however,  some-  „,_  „ 

times  met  with,  barely  on 
incb  long,  and  4 — 5  linen 
broad.  When  mature  the 
pericarp  h  thin,  smooth, 
■ndofafine  reddish  pink. 
In  shape  they  somewhat 
resemble  a  carboy,  broad 
decanter,  or  water  cooler, 
being  round  and  wide  at 
r  base,  but  suddenly 

DBITOW  apex  or  neck  (fig 
9).  In  tiie  dry  state  the 
eapBule  ia  variable  m 
fi>rm,  becomes  irregularly 
wrinkled  by   long'tudinal 

■eeotu,  and  almost  lud- 
den  by  the  aurronnding 
bructeie.  Its  proportions 
are  alao  less  rotund,  being 
semicircular  or  obtusely 
triangular,  while  the  apes, 
more  attenuated  and 
sharply  beaked,  is  crowned 
by    a    sraall     tubercular 

3ianaon(fig.  10).  _  The 
p,  like  the  preceding,  is 

Tided  into  three  equal 
parts,  and  is  not  add, 
at  laaat  in  tlie  Sierra 
Leone  ^eciea  that  came 
under  my  notice.  The 
'  rey  or  leaden- 

jiUr,  with  -  ■ 
base  (hilum),  which  ii 
pointed,  and  o(  an  orange  or  pale  yellow  hue.  Both  capsules  and  seeds  are 
Ug^alj  aromatic,  the  latter  in  particular  b«ng  endowed  wiUi  a  rich  spicy  Aatot 
ual^ons  to  dut  of  coriander. 

lite  AmaMHiH  belonging  to  the  Gambia  atlnded  to  by  Pereira*  is  either  a 
Tsiety  ottiae  Rpectee,  or  another  very  closely  related  to  it,  probably  the  former 
IS  d>e  gcmenl  oatliDe  differs  but  slightly,  llie  numerous  sbeathing  bracts,  that 
closely  envekpe;  and  almost  conceofthe  contracted  capsule,  are  common  to  both. 
The  peculiar  leaden  hue  of  the  seeds,  the  form  of  the  Irmt,  and  other  charscteiisdca 
of  the  plant  indicate  a  near  approach  to  identity.  The  only  deviaUons  observable 
in  the  Grambia  spedmens  are  in  the  fruit,  which  is  larger,  more  ovate  or  oblong  in 
shape  and  less  beaked,  the  seeds  are  likewise  plumper,  smoother,  and  feebly 
aromatic,  and  the  hilum  is  also  less  in  size.  Moreover  the  flowers  are 
of  pinkish  white,  and  the  pulp  sereeably  and  moderately  acidulous.  The  native 
authorities  observe  that  ads  is  the  only  Amonnim  found  growing  in  the  midst  of 
iMvassW  or  itagnant  waters.  The  Mandingo's  and  Feloops  delight  in  sucking 
the  ire^  pulp. 

The  portions  of  this  plant  held  moatlyin  requisition  by  the  negro  communities  are 
the  seeds,  which  are  employed  more  as  an  article  of  perfumery,  &aa  of  meditnne. 


(Dried  capsule  and  neds). 
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The  Timneh  women  pulverise  the  fresh  aeeda  between  two  stones,  wlucb  afUt 
tiieir  reduction  into  a  line  powder,  they  triturate  with  Bamba-lulH  or  Dimak 
butler,*  and  anoint  their  boiliea.  Afzelius  states  thst  the  powdered  aeedi  ire 
applied  to  the  lorehead,  temples,  and  neck  in  paina  of  the  head.  It  nui, 
however,  be  considered  doubtful  whether  tliis  is  th^ir  legitimate  vse,  as  the 
native  doctors  iuvariHbly  prefer  the  punsent  and  peppery  seeds  of  the  A.  Granitm 
Paradisi,  or  J.   Excapam  for  rubcfaciant  purposes,  and  tbev  are   in  goien) 


tolernbtf  plentiful 


of  the  localitiea  previously 

Amomum  Pereiriatvam, 

(The  slender-scaped  Amomum.') 

A.  cereum.  Hook.  fit.  (folia  et  fructusj  in  Jmim.  Bat.  v.  vi.  p.  296. 

Foliis  lineari-lanceolatis  (basi  obliquis)  spice  longe  acuminatis,  lignla  breri 
truncata  scapo  gracili  elongate  sub-6-noro,  bracteis  appressts  obtnsis  truncatine 
cnspidatis,  fructu  lineari-lanceolato  seminibua  majusciilis  angulatie  pnlpa  (occo 
tenui)  immersis,  testa  Jeete  brunnea.  An  A.  citratum,  Pereira,  Mat.  Med.  v.  2, 
p.  1137? 

IJab.  Kegent,  Sierra  Leone.    Dr.  Daniell. 

Folia  6 — lOunc.  longa,  1  —  l]lata,  basi  auperiorebrevioreinpetiolumbrem] 
decurrente.  5fa;iiflorireri4nnc.,fructifen,8unc. tongi,graciles.  BraclettKiwa 
roajores,  J— 2.uncialea.     Fructui  gracilis,  ^^^  ^^ 

apice  rostratus,  2— 2j  unc.  longua,  siccus 
1- unc.  latus,  parietibtis  ut  videtur  corlaceis. 
Semina  magna,  ^  unc.  diametro,  insapida 
(Hook. fit,  ubi sap.). 

Uwine  to  the  fact  of  the  flowers  from 
which  the  name  of  A.  cereum  was  derived 
belonging  to  the  A.  Patustre  Afz.,  I  have 
to  suifgest  ibat  this  species  should  be  de- 
signated in  honor  of  the  late  Dr.  Pereira, 
to  whose  indefatigable  researches  we  &tand 
BO  much  indebted  for  our  knowledge  of 
those  scltamineouB  products,  usually  under- 
stood as  the  Grains  of  Paradise. 

This  Amomum  is  very  rare,  and  has 
hitherto  been  discovered  only  in  tbe 
densely  wooded  and  swampy  ravines  be- 

Ci  the  Sagar-loaf  mountiiin  in  Sierra 
ne.  It  has  apparently  not  been  aoiiced 
by  the  native  populations,  and  therefore 
enjoys   no   vemauuiar   appellation.      The 

Silant  is  of  moderate  growth,  about  4 — S 
eet  in  heinht,  bearing  pale  green,  narrow 
lanceolste  leaves,  briefly  petiolate,  with  an 
oblique  base.  The  flowttrs  are  not  known. 
Thitruits  are  produced  either  singly,  orcon- 

1' unc  lively  to  two's  or  three's,  supported  by  a 
ongslenderscapefroralt— 21eethigh,and 
are  furnished  with  short  tbin,  papyraceous- 
Uke  bracts,  of  a  more  delicate  struct'ire  than 
Others,  and  covered  at  intervals  by  minute 
dots.  The  pericarp  in  the  npe  stat«  is 
deep  pink,  thin,  and  compactly  invests  tbe  < 
mass  of  seeds.  1  he  pulp  is  slightJy  humid, 
sweetly  or  mildly  aciduloua,  and  dinded  (Dried  fruita  and  ueds). 

•  Th«  Shta-louloa  of  Pttk,  gbluned  from  tba  seedi  of  ths  Battia  Partii,  Dgo. 
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bj  septa  into  tliree  equal  psrta,  each  part  independently  enclosing  its  own 
aeeda,  as  in  the  preceding  species.  The  capsule  2 — 3  inches  long  and  1| 
inches  broad  when  dry,  is  oblong-OTate  or  cylindrical,  of  an  orange  or  ruddy 
brown,  smooth,  barely  striated,  and  dotted  with  reddish  epots,  especially  near 
the  apex,  which  is  terminated  by  an  infunilibuliibna  remnant  of  the  calyx 
(fig.  11).  The  seeds  are  Urge  in  proportion  to  the  capsule,  auutely  and 
irregularly  angular,  of  a,  yellowish  or  ruddy  brown,  with  a  glosay  delicate 
striated  testa,  and  email  whitish  drcular  concavity  surrounded  by  a  reddish 
areola,  at  the  inferior  extremity.  They  are  destitute  of  any  ess^tial  flavor, 
although  the  dried  capsule  when  opened  evolves  an  aromatic  aroma. 

In  some  respects  the  fruit  and  seeds  appear  to  resemble  the  A.  ci/ralum  of 
Fereira,  which  from  their  jappeUation  of  "■  Grana  Paradysi"  in  the  British 
Moseum,  doubtless  came  from  some  country  in  tropical  Africa.  The  latter 
has,  however,  a  larger  and  more  tapering  capsule,  with  the  base  contracted  into 
an  OToid  shape,  and  having  that  remarkable  prolongation  of  apex,  which  permits 
of  its  artificial  separation  into  two  parts,  thus  serving  to  unite  different  fruits  to- 
gether in  bunches.  The  seeds  are  larger,  oblong,  and  of  a  paler  hue,  and  possess 
uiat  lemon-grass  flavor  by  which  they  have  been  chiefly  distinguished.  It  is  not 
improbable  that  these  two  products  may  belong  to  mere  varieties  of  the  same 
plant,  for  the  taste  of  the  seeds,  like  their  form  and  hue,  we  know  is  greatly 
modified  by  local  agencies.  It  will  however  be  necessary,  frvm  the  want  of  this 
definite  information,  to  consider  them  as  distinct  species.  As  a  general  rule, 
the  seeds  of  the  West  African  Amoma,  when  enveloped  in  an  acid  pSp,  are  more 
or  less  deficient  in  aromatic  pungency  and  flavor,  whereas  (with  the  exception 
<^the  A.  tongiscapuni)  the  contraryis  the  fact  should  the  pulp  be  free  from  this 
peculiarity. 

Although  several  other  species  of  Amoma  in  lesf  and  fiower  only,  have  been 
brought  from  Sierra  Leone,  it  would  not  be  desirable,  while  the  fruits  remain 
unknown,  to  enter  into  any  description  of  such  fragmentary  portjons. 


ON  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF  THE  CHINESE  GREEN  DTE, 


CALLED      ^ 


BT  THB  KKT.  U.  h£l0T,» 
MiasionaiT  of  the  Company  of  JesQS. 

Oh  the  6th  of  August,  1856,  I  received  through  the  Rev.  Father  Borgniet, 
Apostolic  Pro-vicar  of  the  Mission  in  Kiang-nan  (China)  a  note  addressed  by 
the  {Resident  uf  the  Central  Council  for  the  Fropagaljon  of  the  Faith,  of  Lyons, 
on  the  Gubject  of  a  certain  Green  Dye  said  to  be  used  by  the  Chinese.  A  request 
accompanied  it,  ihat  I  vrould  omit  no  steps  in  order  to  obtun  a  prompt  and 
exact  reply  to  the  inquiries  it  contiuned. 

Setting  asiije,  thcrcroTi;,  all  other  engagements,  I  commenced  my  investigation. 
At  Shanghai  I  could  obtain  no  positive  informatioD;  not  only  is  the  dye  in 

SLieation  not  prepared  there,  but  it  is  not  even  found  there  in  commerce;  when 
luropeans  inquire  for  it  through  their  compradori,  the  latter  obtain  it  from 
Soo-chow,  and  sell  it  at  an  exorbitant  price. 

I  was,  however,  fortunate  in  discovering  that  the  Green  Dye  was  prepared  on 
a  considerable  scale   at  Az£,   a  town  of  from   6000  to   8000  souls,   situated 

•  [In  the  Fianaaceulical  Journal  for  October  Isst,  there  app«arei  Kinie  icconnt  of  tlie 
Chincae  Qreen  Dje,  from  ths  pm  of  Mr.  Duniel  lUnburj.  Fur  the  followliig  more  copious 
dMiils,  obtained  bv  the  Rev.  M.  Hdlot,  we  are  iodcbled  to  a  friend  in  Cbuia.  As  Iba  Dye  in 
question  appears  Ukeljr  to  attract  some  attentian,  we  hare  thoDglit  the  notice  of  M.  H^ot, 
(dtboimh  somcwhst  lengthy,  of  euffioient  inlereat  to  merit  tranalalioD.  We  have,  however,  slightly 
condeasad  it  in  some  paita. — Bd.  Pk  Jwm.] 
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eight  leagues  to  tbe  south  of  Eia-hin-fou,  in  the  province  of  Tche-kiang. 
The  Beyerend  Fro-yicar  at  once  determined  that  I  should  proceed  thither.  A 
large  Christian  community  of  Tche-kiang  located  near  Az^  facilitated  my 
expedition,  which  would  otherwise  have  beexi  rather  hazardous.  M.  Edan, 
French  Consul  at  Shanghai,  had  the  kindness  to  give  me  for  a  companion  one  of 
his  most  intelligent  employ^s^  one  who  had  resided  not  &r  from  Az^,  and  who  had 
been  formerly  a  pupil  of  the  Reverend  Fathers,  the  Lazarists  of  Tche-kiai^. 
The  worthy  Christians  received  me  with  the  utmost  cordiality,  and  omittM 
nothing  to  put  me  in  the  way  of  obtaining  the  desired  information,  lliej 
would,  in  fact,  at  once  have  conducted  me  to  the  workshops  where  the  mam- 
facture  was  carried  on,  but  at  that  season  the  process  was  not  in  operatioii. 
They  therefore  sent  for  the  chief  workmen  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  tke 
dye,  and  I  interrogated  them  separately,  and  thus  obtained  an  accnuuntanoei  at 
least  tolerably  definite,  as  to  the  preparation  of  this  valuable  colour.  This  I 
hasten  to  lay  before  the  President  of  the  Central  Council;  if  it  oonaiders  it  as 
still  uncertain  and  insufficient,  it  will  be  desirable  to  pay  another  visit  to  Ac^ 
during  the  month  of  !N^ovember ; — or  it  would  perhaps  be  still  better  to  cause  two 
or  three  workmen  to  come  to  Shanghai,  and  there  and  then  to  prepare  the  dys; 
some  workmen  of  Az^,  friends  of  liie  Christians  tiiere,  have  in  fact  offered  to  go. 
The  following  is  the  note  which  was  received  from  the  Central  Council  of 
Lyons: — 

Note  to  be  transmitted  to  the  missionaries  in  China, 
'*  There  occurs  in  trade  at  Shanghai,  in  China,  a  green  substanoe  rs- 
sembling  Javanese  indigo,  but  not  really  indigo.  This  substance,  which  is 
called  Lo-kao^  is  not  prepared  at  Shanghai,  but  in  some  other  part  of 
China,  which  we  know  not.  It  is  said  that  this  green  colouring  matter  is 
in  China  very  scarce  and  dear.  It  is  employed,  nevertheless,  in  dyeing  the 
coarsest  cotton  cloths,  which  appears  a  striking  contradiction. 

**  It  would  be  very  important  for  the  manufacturers  of  Lyons  to  ohtva 
some  precise  information  on  the  following  questions : 

*^  1.  What  is  the  price  of  the  Lo-kao  at  Shanghai? 
"  2.  What  is  the  plant,  and  what  is  the  part  of  the  plant  that  yields 
this  green  dye? 

"  3.  What  are  the  processes  employed  by  the  Chinese  for  extracting 
the  colour  from  the  plant,  and  for  employing  it  in  dyeing  ? 

^*  4.  Could  one  obtain  with  certainty  the  seeds  of  the  plant  whence 

the  Lo'kao  is  extracted,  as  well  as  information  regarding  its  cultnre 

and  the  situation  most  favourable  for  it? 

^^  We  are  aware  that  the  points  upon  which  we  request  information  are 

numerous,  and  that  they  may  be  obtained  with  difficulty;  but  it  being  a 

question  of  obtaining  a  substance  which  would  be  of  great  service  to  our 

manufacturers,  a  small  amount  of  information  even  would  be  usefoL 

^'  The  seed  of  a  shrub,  said  to  be  that  which  furnishes  the  Lo'kao,  has  been 
received,  and  the  shrub  itself  is  cultivated ;  but  as  there  is  still  some  uncer- 
tainty as  to  its  origin,  it  is  very  important  to  obtain  it  afresh,  so  tiiatwemaj 
more  confidently  persevere  in  those  labours  which  will  lead  to  the  desired 
result." 
Tocoinmence  my  history: — ^About  the  years  1848  to  1850,  specimens  of 
some  Chinese  productions  were  sent  to  the  Minister  of  Commerce;  among 
them  some  cloth  of  a  sea-green  colour  attracted  attention.     It  was  placed  m 
the  hands  of  some  skilful  chemists,  who  wei:e  astonished  to  find  that  they  could 
not  detect  in  it  by  reagents,  either  a  blue  or  a  yellow  colour.    Hence  they 
mferred  that  its  colour  was  due  to  some  green  colouring  principle  unknown  in 
Europe.    Traces  of  alumina  and  of  iron  were  all  that  could  be  detected.    As  at 
th^  period  we  had  no  consul  in  China,  the  American  Consul  at  Cantos  wii 
addressed  for  more  ample  information.     He  could  procure  only  about  fifteen 
grains  of  the  desired  material,  but  the  experiments  made  upon  this  small 
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quantity  gave  the  most  satisfactory  results.  Recourse  was  again  had  to  the 
American  Consul,  who  succeeded  this  time  in  sending  a  pound  of  the  dye  at  a 
price  of  35  dollars,  promising  also  to  write  to  Shanghai  for  information  about  it, 
since  it  appeared  not  to  be  prepared  in  the  south  of  China.  M.  de  Montigny, 
who  had  just  been  appointed  French  Consul  at  Shanghai,  now  received  m)m 
tiie  Minister  instructions  to  pay  attention  to  the  matter.  Assisted  by  the 
Missionaries  both  of  Kiang-nan  and  Tche-kiang,  he  succeeded  in  procuring 
some  ounces  of  the  Green  Dye ;  but  as  it  was  necessary,  in  default  of  other 
information,  to  obtain  it  from  Soo-chow-foo,  its  rarity  and  dearness  were 
exaggerated  by  the  dealers,  and  it  had  to  be  paid  for  at  the  rate  of  10  dollars 
per  oz. 

About  the  year  1854,  M.  de  Montigny  sent  seeds  of  the  trees  which  furnish 
tlie  LtHkao,  and  two  glass  cases  containing  from  two  to  three  hundred  plants, 
tiie  whole  obtained  from  authentic  localities,  through  the  intervention  of  the 
Lazarists  of  Tche-kiang. 

Such  was  the  position  of  the  question,  when  the  Reverend  Apostolic  Pro- 
vicar  commissioned  me  to  investigate  the  subject^  and  the  following  is  the 
information  1  have  obtained : — 

1.  The  trees  which  yield  the  Lo-kao  belong  to  two  species.  At  the  period  of 
tiie  fill!  of  the  leaf^  it  is  collected  by  the  peasants  in  the  districts  where  the  dye 
18  manu&ctured,  and  consists  of  fagots  of  small  wood,  known  by  the  name  of 
Lo-za  (green-branch).  The  Lo-za  is  of  two  species,  or  it  may  be  but  two  vsurieties 
of  the  same  species :  the  one,  which  comes  from  the  sterile  mountains  in  the 
S.W.  of  Tche-kiang  and  Shantung,  is  called  Pa-bi  Lo-za;  the  other,  which 
forms  a  bush,  also  uncultivated,  occurs  in  the  fertile  plains  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Ax6  in  Tche-kiang,  and  is  named  Hom-bi  Lo-za.  At  Az^,  the  fagot  of  100 
pounds  of  Hom-bi  Lo-za  costs  1000  sapecs^  that  is  about  5  francs  ;  while  a 
similar  fagot  of  Pa-bi  Lo-za  costs  about  three  times  that  sum.  I  may  remark 
that  the  name  Lo-za,  which  is  given  to  the  shrub  in  Tche-kiang,  is  not  its 
oorrect  appellation,  but  only  that  of  the  branches  made  into  fagots,  and  found 
as  an  article  of  trade  for  preparing  the  dye ;  for  the  word  za,  which  signifies 
fagot  or  small  wood,  is  employed  to  express  any  wood  used  for  fuel.  The 
people  of  Shantung,  who  also  have  this  shrub  on  their  mountains,  say  that  it  is 
called  lAeu-h-chou  {Lieu-green- tree),  and  that  at  the  commencement  of  winter  it  is 
carried  about  for  sale  in  small  fagots  under  the  name  Lieu-lo-tche, 

I  have  had  made  by  a  Chinese  artist  a  drawing  from  nature  of  a  branch  of 
tiie  Hom-bi  Lo-za  loaded  with  seeds,  still  green,  but  which  towards  winter 
become  black.  The  mail  of  December  will,  I  hope,  bring  you  about  50  lbs.  o£ 
these  seeds : — at  least,  I  have  taken  measures  that  it  shall  do  so.  If  you  desire 
plants,  a  case  of  them  can  be  sent,  but  I  am  assured  that  the  seeds  will  answer 
quite  as  welL     If  I  can  do  so,  I  shall  send  you  seeds  of  the  Pa-bi  Lo-za  also. 

The  seeds  and  shrubs  which  M.  de  Montigny  sent  are  certainly  authentic. 
Both  the  Hom-bi  and  the  Pa-bi  Lo-za  ought  to  be  found  among  them ;  they  may 
be  distinguished,  if  by  no  other  method,  at  least  by  the  colour  and  preparation, 
trhieh  is  still  to  be  described. 

2.  The  preparation  of  the  green  dye  with  the  bark  of  the  Hom-bi  Lo-za,  as 
carried  on  at  Az^,  is  as  follows :  — 

The  Lo-za  is  taken,  as  before  mentioned,  in  the  form  of  fagots  of  small 
wood,  which  are  brought  in  by  the  peasants.  Its  bark  is  then  roughly  removed 
with  a  knife ;  it  should  not  be  quite  dry,  as  the  dry  bark  is  no  longer  rich  in 
colouring  matter ;  this  is  why  the  branches  are  not  stripped  until  the  time  for 
\mng  the  bark.  The  smaller  branches  are  crushed  with  a  hammer ;  in  fact,  in 
removing  the  bark,  a  good  deal  of  the  wood  adheres  to  it,  so  that  a  fagot  of 
100  lbs.  18  reckoned  to  give  half  its  weight  of  bark.  Of  this  bark,  12  lbs.  are 
taken  to  150  lbs.  of  water,  and  a  decoction  is  made:  a  froth  appears  on  the 
surface,  which  froth  is  at  first  white,  and  then  passes  to  rose  colour.  It  is  this 
peculiarity  which  has  occasioned  the  name  Hom-bi  (red-bark)  to  be  applied  to 
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ihis  sort  of  Lo-za.  When  the  froth  or  scum  has  assumed  a  rose  colour,  the  fire 
is  removed,  and  the  contents  of  the  boiler  are  poured  into  a  large  vessel  and 
suffered- to  macerate  for  at  least  two  days  and  two  nights,  after  which  it  is  ready 
for  use.  In  very  cold  weather  this  maceration  may  be  carried  on  for  twentj 
days  ;  if  left  longer  the  materials  would  spoil. 

The  preparation  of  the  dye  of  the  Pa-bi  Lo-za  is  precisely  the  same,  only  that 
eontinued  ebullition  has  not  the  effect  of  causing  the  froth  to  assume  a  rose 
colour,  whence  the  name  Pa-bi  (white  bark).  Moreover,  the  maceration  must  be 
continued  for  at  least  ten  days,  whilst  two  days  are  sufficient  in  the  case  of  the 
Hom-bi, 

To  insure  success  in  the  process  of  dyeing,  clear,  settled  weather  most  be 
chosen,  for  the  sun's  action  is  absolutely  necessary. 

Placed  ready  for  use,  it  is  customary  to  have  a  vessel  of  lime  water,  which  the 
Chinese  prepare  by  putting  the  lime  into  a  little  bag  and  agitating  it  in  a  large 
quantity  of  water. 

Dyeing  Cottoiv  Cloth  green, — The  dyeing-liquors  both  of  the  Hom-bi  or  Pa-Jn 
Lo-zttf  being  ready  as  well  as  the  lime  water,  the  colouring  is  communicated  to  the 
cloth  by  dipping  it  from  seven  to  ten  times  in  the  decoction  of  Hom-Uy  con- 
cluding by  three  dippings  in  that  of  the  Pa-bi,  care  being  taken  to  allow  the 
doth  to  dry  between  each  immersion.    The  details  of  the  operation  are  as  follow: 

We  have  already  mentioned  that  the  bark  of  the  Lo-za  is  allowed  to  macerate 
two  days  in  the  case  of  the  Hom-bi  Lo-za,  and  ten  in  that  of  the  Pa-bi  Lo-za, 
The  maceration  being  then  complete,  and  the  weather  fine  enough  to  admit  of 
the  dyeing  process  being  commenced,  the  bark  is  removed  from  the  liquor,  and 
a  small  quantity  of  lime  water  added ;  the  doth  is  then  plunged  into  the  cold 
sedation,  wrung  out  so  as  to  avoid  any  waste,  and  then,  without  rinsing,  spread 
upon  the  ground  to  dry.  It  is  important  that  the  drying  be  not  too  rapid.  For 
this  reason,  the  dipping  is  not  commenced  till  the  latter  part  of  the  day,  so  that 
the  cloth  may  be  exposed  all  night  and  receive  the  benefit  of  the  following  day's 
sunshine.  But  even  sunshine  may  be  in  excess.  This  operation  having  been 
repeated  from  seven  to  ten  times  with  the  Hquor  of  the  Hom-bi  Lo-za,  and  after- 
wards with  that  of  the  Pa-bi  Lo-za  (lime  water  bdng  added  as  in  the  former 
case),  the  cloth  is  dyed,  but  on  one  side  only,  viz.,  that  which  has  been  exposed 
to  the  sun.  Such  cloth  is  called  here  in  commerce  Se*lo-pou  (coloured-g^reen- 
doth). 

If  afler  the  dyeing  operation  is  over,  there  still  remains  some  of  the.  solatkm 
unused,  it  may  be  employed  the  following  day,  a  little  more  of  lime  water  being 
added  to  it.  If  there  is  still  some  over  for  a  third  operation  (which  ou^t  to  be 
avoided),  it  may  be  used,  provided  a  still  larger  quantity  of  the  alkaline  sdntioa 
be  added  to  it,  and  so  on  for  any  further  residue. 

I  have  asked  many  questions  as  to  the  use  and  properties  of  the  two  d^ 
Hom-bi  and  Pa-bi^  and,  so  far  as  I  can  fipd,  it  seems  clear  that  the  soluUoa 
of  Hom-bi  Lo-za  gives  a  deeper,  stronger  shade,  but  without  lustre  or  reflecUon; 
while  the  solution  of  Pa-bi  Lo-za,  though  affording  a  feebler  hue,  imparts  a 
magnificent  lustre  \reflet  magnifique'].  The  ground  of  the  colour  is  therefore 
produced  with  the  Hom-bi,  and  it  is  completed  with  the  Pa-bi ;  and  thus  is 
obtained  the  green  colour  that  is  most  esteemed  by  the  Chinese.  I  send  yoa  a 
small  sample  of  cloth  purchased  at  Shanghai  for  a  sum  equivalent  to  25  French 
centimes.  A  similar  quantity  of  uncoloured  cloth  is  worth  two-thirds  the  price. 
From  data  like  these  I  estimate  that  the  dyeing  of  a  square  mkre  of  cotton  doth 
costs  from  8  to  9  sous, 

I  have  put  many  questions,  in  order  to  discover  if  any  of  the  mordants  used 
by  the  Chinese  for  other  dyes— such,  for  instance,  as  alum,  green  vitriol,  potaih, 
&c. — is  ever  employed  with  this  green ;  but  the  constant  reply  has  been,  that  no 
other  than  lincie  water  is  used.  1  have  a  suspidon,  however,  that  in  the  north, 
the  peasants  do  make  use  of  a  solution  of  alum. 

(  To  be  coniinued.) 
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(Continued  from  page  233.) 

6.  Coffee,  and  the  various  yegetable  substances  used  ia  its  adulteration,  may  be 
incinerated  on  a  platinum  or  porcelain  capsule,  and  leave  an  eartiiy  ash,  of  which 
the  composition  is  often  characteristic  of  the  plant.  Valuable  information  may  be 
obtained,  without  making  a  formal  analysis  of  the  ash,.by.  simply. digesting,  it  in 
strong  hydrochloric  acid.  The  earth  which  remains  undissolved  after  tlSs  treatment 
ia  silica.  Now  coffee,  we  find,  is  remarkably  distinguished  from  the  roots  and 
cereals,  by  the  small  quantity  of  sUica  it  affords.  The  quantity  of  that  earth  found 
in  cof^  is  so  small,  that  it  may  be  doubted  whether  coffee  contains  any  silica 
eieept  what  may  accidentally  adhere  to  the  coffee-beans,  when  collected,  in  the 
foite  of  sand.  The  proportion  of  silica  found  in  the  twelre .  samples  of  coffee  of 
Table  IV.  was  as  follows :—  . 

TABLEIVn. 
Silica  in  roasted  coffee. 


Per  cent,  in  ash. 

Sample  1 0. 

**     2 0. 

0.26 

0.02 

0.17 

0.28 


u 

3 

«< 

4 

u 

5 

u 

6 

Per  cent,  in  ash. 

Sample  7 0. 

8 0.45 

9 0. 

10 0. 

11 0. 

12 0.09 


M 
(( 
U 

u 
u 


The  only  case  in  which  the  silica  approaches  to  half  a  per  cent,  of  the  ash  is 
sample  8  ;  and  in  another  sample  of  the  same  coffee,  which  was  properly  screened 
before  roasting,  the  silica  of  the  ash  fell  to  0. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  silica  and  sand,  insoluble  in  acids,  of  four  samples  of 
roasted  chicory,  amounted  to  so  much  as  10.69, 13.13,  30.71,  and  35.85  per  cent,  of 
the  ash.  It  may  be  added  that  the  portion  of  this  silica  soluble- in  al^m,  was,  in 
the  same  samples,  2.61,  3.81, 10.52,  and  12.75  parts ;  the  portion  of  silica  insoluble 
in  alkali,  8.08,  9.32,  20.19,  and  23.10  parts.  

The  whole  silica  in  roasted  dandelion  root  amounted  to  11.26  per  cent,  of  the  ash. 

In  other  cultivated  roots  the  proportion  of  silica  does  not  appear  to  be  so  laxge  as 
in  chicory.  The  sUica  is  always  expressed  with  reference  to  100  parts  of  the  ash. 
Mmsts.  Way  and  Ogston  find  in  the  root  of  the  carrot- from  0.76  to  1.92  silica ;  in 
beet,  from  1.4  to  4.11  silica  ;  and  in  turnip,  from  0.96  to  2  J5  silica.- 

The  proportion  of  silica  appears  to  be  low  in  certain  grains  and  seeds,  although 
rarely  descending  to  the  insignificant  proportion  of  the  coffee-bean^ — and  to  be  very 
high  in  other  grains.  We  find  in  the  ashes  of  acorns  1X)1  per  cent,  of  silica  ;  in 
nuuze,  1.78  per  cent,  of  silica ;  in  the  white  lupin  of  the  Levant,  0.87  per  cent,  of 
rilica.  Messrs.  Ogston  and  Way  report  from  2.05to^.46  silica  for  wheat ;  from 
23.6  to  70.77  silica  for  barley  ;  from  38.48  to  50.03  for  oats  ;  and  9.22  for  rye. 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  presence  of  one  per  cent,  or  upwards  of  silica  in 
the  ashes  of  coffee  is  a  proof  of  adulteration ;  that  the  adulterating  substances, 
which  increase  the  proportion  of  silica  most  considerably  are  oats  and  barley,  then 
chicory  and  dandelion,  which  are  followed  by  rye ;  wheat,  beet,  turnip,  and  carrots 
would  produce  a  small  and  less  decisive  effect. 

There  wiU  now  be  presented  complete  analyses,  made  for  this  inquiry,  of  the 
ashes  of  seven  varieties  of  coffee,  and  four  different  samples  of  chicory. 
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TABLE  YUL 


Analyses  of  the  Ashes  of  Coffee  and  Chicory. 


COFTEE. 


FOmUUI  ....•.••........••»m..*«...». 

Soda 

Lime 

MagDesia 

Sesquioxide  of  iron 

Sulphuzic  acid....M......M....... 

Chlorine  

Carbonic  add ..- 

Phosphoric  acid 

Silica 

Sand 

Total  amount   


Flant- 
^ation 
OeTkxn. 


55.10 

4.10 
8.42 
0.45 
3.62 
1.11 
17.47 
10.36 


100.63 


Native 

Java. 

Costa 
Bica. 

Ja- 
maica. 

Mooha. 

KflO. 

52.72 

4.58 
8.46 
a98 
4.48 
0.45 
16.93 
11.60 

54.00 

4.11 
8.20 
a73 
3.49 
0.26 
18.13 
11.05 

53.20 

4.61 
8.66 
0.63 
3.82 
LOO 
16.34 
10.80 

53.72 

6.ie 

8.87 
0.44 
3.10 
a72 
16.54 
IL18 

5Lfa 

5.87 
8.87 
044 
5J26 
0.59 
16.98 
1015 

(kU 

14.9S 
1081 

100.20 

99.77 

99.06 

100.18 

99.68 

ioao4 

OHICOBT. 

(Deducting  sand  and  silica.) 


cooa  *...•.•••...*.««••««  «••••••..... 

Lime ,.,„ 

Magnesia ,,. ««. 

Sesqnioxide  of  iioou... 

Sulphuric  add  ...^ 

Chlorine   «. 

Carbonic  acid  „ 
Fhoiphoric  acid 

SiUca....^ 

Sand 


••»••.«•••. 
»•••.•«•••. 


»•«•«•••••   •MtaM.<«.». 


Tots!  amonnk.....,^. 


Darkest 

English 

(Yorlshire). 


88.53 
9.34 

10.79 
6.06 
4.38 

11.38 
5.67 
2.04 

12.27 


10O46 


BngliSb. 


27.85 

16.90 

10.81 

8.08 

3.50 

11.78 

5.23 

3.22 

12.61 


99.98 


jrOlrRgll. 


46.07 
&I7 
7.78 
5.33 
8.29 
8.88 
5i» 
4.36 

11.00 


99.41 


46J27 
5.49 
7.55 
531 

5l06 
8.67 
638 
4M 


Ml48 


matm  or  hwmtuw  t»qbtabl»  svmbvaxors  momd  with  coot;   1^28 


(DadttotiDg  mmA  and  ntt  bUior.) 


Dultest 

English 

(Torkahire). 

English. 

FonigB. 

QnemMj. 

Potash , 

37.07 
8.99 

10.38 
5.83 
4.22 

10.95 
5.46 
1.97 

11.81 
3.81 

27.13 

16.46 

10.53 

7.87 

3.41 

11.48 

5.10 

3.14 

12.29 

2.61 

40.20 
2.77 
6.79 
4.66 
7.24 
7.32 
4.39 
3.81 
9.60 

12J5 

41.41 
4.92 
7.85 
4.97 
4.^5 
7.76 
5.89 
4.12 
8^9 

10.52 

Soda ,. 

Lime 

MdgnciiA 

Setquioxide  of  iron 

Solphuric  acid 

Chlorine  

Csrfaonic  aoid 

Phosphoric  acid 

SBlica 

Stood ^ 

T«t^l  ffmoQiit...... 

100.49 

100.02 

99.53 

99.58 

(Not  dfidacting  sand  and  silica.) 


DarkMt 

English 

(Torkshire). 

English. 

Foreign. 

Guernsey. 

Potash 

33.48 
8.12 
9.38 
5.27 
3.81 

10.29 
4.93 
1.78 

10.66 
3.81 
9.32 

24.88 

15.10 
9.60 
7.22 
3.13 

10.53 
4.68 
2.88 

11.27 
2.61 
8.08 

29.56 
2.04 
5.00 
3.42 
5.32 
5.38 
3.23 
2.80 
7.06 
12.75 
23.10 

32.07 
3.81 
5.31 
3.85 
3.52 
6.01 
4.56 
8.19 
6.65 
10^ 
20.19 

Soda 

Lime 

Maffnesia 

Sesauioxide  of  iron 

Solplhuric  acid 

Chlorine  

Carbonic  a^ 

^ioaphoric  acid 

saica 

Sand 

Total  amonnt.... 

100.85 

99.98 

100.66 

99.68 

.  The  first  di£fer»ioe  which  appears  upon  comparing  the  two  seta  of  analyaes,  is 
the  ahaence  of  soda  in  coffee,  and  its  presenoe  in  chicory  to  the  extent  of  from  2.04 
to  15.1  per  cent  of  the  ash.  The  united  amount  of  potash  and  soda  does  not  differ 
tnnch  in  the  two  fahstances.  In  chicory,  the  lime  is  greater  and  the  magnesia  less 
Hian  in  coffee.  The  sesquioxide  of  iron  is  strikingly  different,  being  always  imder 
one  per  cent,  in  e&See,  by  our  expwimoita,  and  ranging  from  8.13  to  5.82  p«r  eeat. 
in  chicoiy.  The  ash  of  chicory  is,  on  this  account,  red  to  the  eye  when  compared 
witib  that  of  coffbe.  The  difference  in  chlorine  is  also  important,  the  highest  pro* 
portion  ohsenred  in  coffee-aah  being  1.11  per  cent.,  and  the  lowest  proportion  in 
ehioorj^-ash  3.28  per  cent.  Coffee  gives  an  ash  which  is  highly  carbonated,  th* 
cahronic  add  yarymg  from  14.92  to  18.13  per  cent.;  while  the  ash  of  chicory  ia  obHj 
dightiy  carbonatedf  containing  from  1.78  to  3.19  per  cent,  of  carbonic  acid.  The 
proportion  of  j^^phoric  add  is  pretty  similar  in  the  two  kinds  of  ash.  The  dis- 
parity in  the  sOica  has  been  already  referred  to. 

The  differences  moat  available  in  the  two  kinds  of  ash,  as  distinctive  tests  for 
Qoffiie  and  duoory,  appasr  to  be  the  followuig:— 

In  OoflEbe-ash.  In  Ohieoty-asfa. 

IffiUca  and  sand. -~  10.69  to  35.85 

Carbonic  add. 14.92  to  18.13  1.78  to    8.19 

Besquioxidaof  iron..*    0.44  to    a9S 8.13  to    5.32 

Chlorine.^ •«•«•.•...    a26  to    l.U  •...«.••«    3J2S  to    4.93 

2m2 
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AnoUier  series  of  ash  analyses  was  ezecated,  comprising  the  ash  of  the  white 
lupin  of  the  Levant— a  seed  which,  from  its  chemical  properties  and  low  priee^ii 
not  unlikely  to  be  substituted  for  coffee — the  ash  of  acorns,  of  maize,  and  of  parml^ 
and  dandelion  roots.. 

TABLE  IX. 

Anafyds  ofcuhes  of  certain  seeds  and  roots. 

(Not  deducting  silica,  &c.) 


Lupins. 

Acorns. 

Maise. 

FWsnips. 

DandAlioD 
root 

Potash 

33.83 

17.90 

7.81 

6.23 

2.12 

6.85 

0.56 

25.74 

55.49 

0.63 

6.98 

4.36 

0.54 

2.53 

,    4.83 

13.82 

11.26 

31.28 

3.11 
14.98 
0.85 
0.50 
4.20 

45.29 

56.86 

6.88 
6.52 
0.53 
2.10 
4.09 
11.50 
13.91 

80.22 

34.87 

12.87 

1.47 

1.42 

4.32 

2.66 

6.99 

12.63 

Soda 

Tjime 

Maflrneria .T........ttTtt... 

SesQuiozide  of  iron........ 

Chlorine 

Sulnhuric  acid 

Carbonic  acid 

Fhosnhoric  acid 

Silica.  &c 

Total  amount 

101.04 

100.44 

100.21 

102.39 

97.45 

Analyses  of  Ashes  of  certain  Seeds  and  Hoots. 
(Not  deducting  silica,  &c) 


. 


Potash  

Soda 

Lime 

Magnesia 

Sesquioxide  of  iron 

Chlorine   

Sulphuric  acid 

Carbonic  acid  

Phosphoric  acid  ... 
Silica,  &c , 

Total  amount... 


Lupins.      Acorns. 


33.54 

17.75 

7.75 

6.18 

2.11 
6.80 
0.56 
25.53 
0.87 


101.09 


54.93 
0.63 
6.01 
4.32 
0.54 
2.51 
4.79 
13.69 
11.15 
1.01 


99.58 


Maize. 


30.74 

3.06 
14.72 
0.84 
0.50 
4.13 

44.50 
1.78 


100.27 


Parsnips. 


56.54 

6.85 
6.49 
0.53 
2.09 
4.07 
11.44 
13.84 
0.57 


102.42 


Dandelioa 
Boot 


17.95 

30.95 

11.43 

Ul 

1.27 

3.84 

2.37 

6.21 

lUl 

11.26 

97.80 


! 

In  the  ash  only  of  the  dandelion  root  is  the  silica  sufficiently  large  in  quantt^  to 
make  a  good  distinction  ^m  coffee.  Lupins  and  maize  are  distinguished  from 
coffee  by  their  low  proportion  of  carbonic  acid.  The  white  lupin,  both  of  the  Lenst 
and  Ilngland,  we  find  to  contain  a  notable  quantity  of  manganese.  The  oxide  of 
iron  is  everywhere  too  low  to  be  serviceable.  Chlorine  appears  as  low  in  main  sf 
in  coffee,  but  the  proportion  of  that  element  is  doubled  in  lupins,  aooma,  parsi^i* 
and  nearly  quadrupled  in  dandelion :  a  high  proportion  of  phosphcnic  acid  ^wi- 
guishes  maize,  and  we  may  add  all  the  other  cereals,  from  coffee. 

The  ash  of  the  turnip  root  contains,  according  to  Way  and  Ogston,  from  9M^ 
to  14.82  per  cent,  of  carbonic  acid,  which  is  very  different  from  diicory,  and  nes^T 
as  high  as  in  coffee.  The  sesquioxide  of  iron  of  turnip  is  also  given  even  lower  thsa 
m  coffee— from  0.14  to  0.66  per  cent.  Chlorine  appears  to  he  as  abundant  in  the 
tuniip,  in  the  form  of  chloride.of  sodium,  as  in  the  chicory  root. 

According  to  the  same  excellent  authorities,  in  beetroot-ash  the  carbonic  sad 
Tanes  from  15,23  to  21.61  per  cent,  and  is  therefore  quite  as  high  aa-in  ootBBe^i 
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the  sesquiozide  of  iron,  from  0.52  to  3.74  per  cent,  small  as  in  coffee;  the  dUorine 
fcry  large  and  distinctire,  being  represented  by  from  14.18  to  49.51  percent  of 
chloride  of  sodium. 

'  In  the  ash  of  the  carrot,  the  carbonic  acid  is  from  15.15  to  19.11  per  cent;  the 
sesqnioxide  of  iron,  from  0.59  to  1.66  per  cent.;  chlorine  nearly  as  in  diicory,  bemg 
represented  by  from  4.91  to  7.65  per  cent  of  chloride  of  sodium  (Way  and  Ogston). 
7.  The  action  of  the  more  ordinary  chemical  reagents  upon  infusions  of  coffee  and 
chicory  may  now  be  noted.  The  indications  thus  obtained  with  coffee  are  un- 
fortunately  rendered  much  less  characteristic  by  the  torrefaction  of  the  seed. 

TABLE  X. 
Actum  of  certdin  Chemical  Biagents  upon  Infiuunu  of  Coffee  and  Chicory, 


Fotassa 


Lime-water 


Acetate  of  copper  ... 


Peroihloride  of  iron... 


Baw  Coffee. 


Nitric  add. 


Sulphuric  acid 


Hydrochloric  add  ... 


A  bright  red- 
dish-vellow 
liquia,andno 
precipitate. 

Pale-yellow 
liquid;  on 
standing,  be- 
coming green 
at  the  surface; 
no  precipitate 

Dirty-green 
precipitate. 


Deep-greenish- 
black  precipi- 
tate. 

Bright  red-co- 
loured liquid. 


Dirty  bkckish- 
brown-co- 
loured  liquid 

Pale  brownish- 
yellow  liquid. 


Boasted  Coffee. 


Brownish-yel- 
low liquid, 
and  no  pre- 
dpitate. 

Beddish-brown. 
with  shade  or 
purple,   and 
no  precipitate. 


Brownish-green- 
precipitate. 


Very  dark 
greenish-black 
precipitate. 

Clear  port-wine- 
colotured  liquid. 


Dark  blackish- 
brown-coloured 
Uquid. 

Port-wine-co- 
loured liquid. 


Baw  Chicory. 


Not  altered. 


Not  altered. 


Pale-green 
precipitate. 


Blackish-brown 
coloured  liquid. 

No  effect. 


Boasted 
ChioQiy. 


» 


Not  altered. 


Not  altered. 


Deep  blackish- 
brown-coloured 
liquid. 

No  effect. 


Gelatinous 
predpitateofa 
redduh-brown 
colour. 

NoeflSBct. 


No  effect  at 
first;   on 
standing, 
port-wine 
odour. 

Brownish- 
black  Uquid. 


Slightly  dark- 
ens  the  liquid. 


In  allowing  a  solution  of  unroasted  coffee  to  stand,  its  green  colour  becomes 
gradually  deeper.  This  change  is  due  to  oxidation  and  the  formation  of  the  yiridic 
-acid  of  Bochleder.  It  is  greatly  promoted  by  the  presence  of  an  alkali :  an  excess  of 
Ome  brings  out  this  colour  very  strongly  in  a  day  or  two^ — giving  at  first,  however, 
a  bright  yellow  colour.  Subacetate  of  lead  gives,  in  unroasted  coff^,  a  yellow  pre- 
'dpitate,  which  does  not  become  green.  An  excess  of  acetate  of  copper  gives  a  green 
precipitate  in  abundance,  which  is  brightened  by  the  addition  of  an  alkalL  This 
copper  precipitate  has  been  used  as  a  green  pigment.  The  reactions  above  described 
tte,  however,  much  altered  and  obscu^  by  the  roasting  of  the  cofiee,  and  are  there- 
ibre  of  little  service  for  our  present  purpose. 

It  has  abeady  been  stated  that  iodine  produces  no  blue  colouration  in  the  inftision 
<xf  either  coffee  or  chicory.  If  the  reagents  named  act  clearly  in  a  different  manner 
upon  any  infusion  from  what  they  do  upon  pure  coffee,  a  presumption  of  adulteration 
it  obtained,  but  the  indications  must  be  of  a  podtive  and  specific  nature  fUlly  to 
Mtablish  adulteration. 

8.  Coffee  was  submitted  to  the  usual  process  of  distillation  with  soda-lime  for  the 
determination  of  its  nitrogen.  The  proportion  of  nitrogen  per  cent  was,  in  co£fee, 
Mmple  1  (Table  yiL}»  roasted,  2.93;  in  sample  2,  roasted,  2.62;  in  sample  3,  raw. 
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9^  lOMted,  8.70;  in  iample  4,  rsw,  2.71;  in  sample  6^  imw,  SJM),  nwnted»  %A»k\ 
Tbe  proportion  of.  nitrogen  in  xoMted  ooffbo  appean  tberefon.  to  tie  bctwoai  Um^-: 
and-a-half  and  three  per  cent.  . 

'  The  nitrogen  in.a  spedmen  of  foreign  eldcaty  amoontedy  in  the  new  duoocyylo 
1.61  per  cent.;  in  the  same  roasted,  1.48  per  cent.    The  same  of  Koglieh  fravtii 
ga^ev  in  the  raw  state,  L86  per  cent,  of  nitrogen;  and  in  the  roasted  static  L74  f&t. 
ottit. 

The  proportion  of  nitrogen  in  cofllee  is  therefore  greater  than  in  efaiooixi  but  At 
difference  is  not  snfSciently  marked  to  distinguish  the  two  substaooes  eaailj  ftoK: 
each  other.  The  conclusion  may,  however,  be  drawn,  that  less  than  two  per  cent,  of 
nitrogen  in  coffee  is  a  strong  presumption  of  adulteration. 

We  ma^  now  advert  to  the  peculiar  and  characteristic  substances  found  in  ooflke^ 
and  the  aid  to  be  derived  from  them  in  the  discovery  of  adulteration. 

9.  Professor  Bochleder,  '^o  has  devoted  great  attention  to  the  analjrsie  of  coAe^ 
gives  the  following  enumeration  of  the  substances  found  in  the  raw  c<»ffee-beao,  wtth 
ue  formulae  of  their  elementary  composition :  ^ 

C.     H.     O.     N. 

Woody  fibre 18 

Cane-sugar  18 

rPalmitic  acid 88 

I*at  •<  Oleic  acid ^...    36 

(Glycerine 6 

Legumin  48 

Caffeicacid 16 

Caffeine 16 

'  To  these  Bochleder  had  lately  added  citric  acid  (CmHsOu+SHO),  in  the  small 
proportion  of  two  grains  in  a  pound  of  coffee;  also  a  trace,  too  small  to  be  estfanated 
py  weight,  of  viridic  acid  (CuHcOr).  This  last  substance  is  the  acid  obtamed  by 
DjEposing  solutions  of  the  neutral  and  basic  caffeates  to  the  influence  of  the  air.  The 
green  colour  of  raw  coffee  is  believed  by  Bochleder  to  be  owing  to  a  small  quaii% 
of  viridate  of  lime. 

The  evidence  upon  which  Bochleder  rests  the  existence  of  palmitic  and  citric  scids 
in  coffee  does  not  appear  to  us  quite  decisive.  The  formulae  given  by  that  chemiit. 
for  both  caffeic  and  viridic  adds  are  doubtfuL 

It  is  also  stated  by  Bochleder,  that  when  dried  caffeic  acid  is  submitted  to  de- 
structive distillation,  a  small  quantity  of  crystals  were  obtained,  which  he  conndeied 
to  be  pyrocatechine.  The  experiment  repeated  by  us  on  a  considerable  scale  gare  a' 
negative  result. 

Bochleder  finds  caffeic  acid  in  Paraguay  tea  (Hex  Parofvaymisis),  as  well  ss  in! 
coffee.  This  statement  we  must  also  doubt  The  acid  of  tbe  Paraguay  tea  has  been 
examined  by  us,  and  found  to  have  a  certain  resemblance  to  oiffeic  acid,  but  not  tfr 
be  identical  with  it.  Free  caffeic  acid,  when  strongly  heated  in  an  open  vessel,  emta 
the  peculiar  odour  of  roasted  coffee;  but  the  acid  from  Paraguay  tea  emits  a  per-* 
&ctly  different  odour  when  similarly  treated. 

The  sugar  of  coffee  may  be  inferred  to  exist  in  a  peculiar  condition,  as  waabefitt 
hinted*  from  the  fact  that  when  the  coffee  is  roasted,  none  of  its  sugar  appears  to  bt 
converted  into  grape-sugar,  as  it  does  not  affect  Trommer's  test;  iniile,  when  sefea 
grains  of  cane-sugar  were  added  to  100  grains  of  coffee,  and  the  whole  roasted  in  tte 
usual  way,  abundant  indications  of  grape-sugar  were  obtained  by  the  same  teat 

M.  Payen  gives  the  proportional  quantities  of  the  different  aubstanoea  idiidibef 
^ds  in  raw  coffee  as  follows: — 


H. 

0. 

10 

10 

11 

11 

88 

4 

34 

4 

8 

6 

86 

14 

7 

6 

10 

4 

CeUuiar  tissue ^....  34.000 

Hygroscopic  water 12.000 

Fats 10.  to  13.000 

Starch,  sugar,  dextrin,  and  vege- 
table acids 15.500 

Legumin • 1.0Q0 

Chlorogenate  of  potash  and  caf- 

'  feme ,«,.. ;,.,i , 8.500 


Nitrogenous  portion ^^.   8M 

JiTee.  caneme.. »••*.••••••«••••  «•«••••*•    iiiffw 

Thick  insoluble  ethereal  oiL...^.   OOOl 

Aromatic  oil • %••%••• (MM 

Mineral  oonstituenta :  potaah, 
lime^  magnesia,  pho^iorvs^ 
sulphur,  silica,  and  tcaeaa  of 
chlorine — m^.    6197 


Payen'a  dilorogenio  add  is  the  same  aa  the  caffdc  add  of  Bochledflr  and'Ttf 


Ttymi  liellAted  t|iat  he  had  dbtahied  from  coflte  a  crTitaUlne  doable  salt  of  this 
4tMr  oontahiiiig  potaah  and  caifeine ;  bat  thii  obserratioa  has  not  been  conflmMd. 

The  proporCioQ  of  ibt  hi  the  coffee-bean  is  remarkably  hi|^  being  generaUv' 
^ilafeed  at  ten  or  aboi^ten  per  ooit.  We  fband  at  leait  8.9  per  oenk  of  £iit  readilj 
tBLteftcted  hj  ether.  In  chicory  the  proportion  of  nataral  &t  is  scarcely  appreciaUe; 
Int  it  is  broogfat  ap  by  the  fat  added  in  the  process  of  roasting  the  chicory, 
'  10.  Some  xmcertainty  existing  respecting  the  proportion  of  the  active  prineipk, 
■eaiftine,  in  colfee^  the  point  was  particolariy  inqoiied  into.  The  following  prooess 
W9B  adopted  :— The  raw  coffee  was  ground  fine,  haying  been  previoasly  wi^  dned 
«t  21%^  to  ftcilitate  that  operation.  A  decoction  was  tb«n  made  of  1000  grains,  fey 
4b.9  repeated  application  of  boiling  water,  so  as  to  ezhanst  the  ooflTee  of  all  solobte 
tnattw.  The  solotion  was  ooncentrated  a  little  by  evaporation..  The  add  of.  the 
«offee^  and  certain  other  sabstanoes,  weve  now  ontxrely  precipitated  by  the  addttkm, 
first,  of  the  neatral  acetate  of  lead,  and  then  of  the  sabacetate  of  lead.  These 
loeolabie  matters  were  removed  from  the  liquid  by  filtration.  The  excess  of  lead  in 
'folwtioa  was  then  thrown  down  by  means  of  hydrosalphuric  aeid. 

The  lipoid,  after  this  preparation,  was  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  the  dry  matter 
1^  was  eriuosted  by  means  of  strong  spirit  of  wine  (sp.  gr.  0.840).  The  alcoholic 
eolation  was  concentrated  by  evaporation,  and  allowed  to  stand  in  a  nearly  syrupy 
state  fbr  about  ten  days,  in  order  to  crystallize.  The  arstals,  which  are  caffeine, 
were  collected  upon  a  scoall  filter,  and  compressed  powerfully  to  remove  the  mothe»- 
liquor.  These  crystals  were  re-dissolved' in  a  small  quantity  of  water,  the  sdution 
eviH^rated,  and  crystallised  anew.  It  gave  almost  nothing  but  caffeine,  in  long 
4Aky  white  needles,  with  little  or  no  colour.  The  proportion  of  caffeine  obtained  in 
five  experiments,  niade  upon  differoit  samples  of  ooffee,  was  as  fi>llowB  : — 

Caffeine  im  ram  coffke* 

In  Native  Geylon 0.80  per  cent. 

«       *«  "       0.80   «      « 

-  .  ««       "  «       .,.„ 1.01    •«      •* 

•*  Plantation  Ceylon^. *.....  8.64  «*      *• 

«*  ««  «*      0.83    **       •* 

The  caffeine  of  the  wild  coffee  appears  to  exceed  that  ^  the  cultivated  pUnt|  the 
mran  proportion  of  cafBnne  in  Native  Ceylon  being  0.87  per  cent.»  and  in  Plantation 
CSeylon  0.69  per  cent. 

The  mean  average  of  the  whole  five  samples  is  0.80  per  cent,  of  caffeine.  Probably 
the  actual  quantity  of  caffeine  in  the  coffee-bean  is  from  0.75  to  osie  per  cent, 
«ik>waace  being  made  for  losses  in  the  separation. 

The  proportion  of  theine  (or  caffeine)  in  tea  is  considerably  greater,  and  more 
4Mily  extracted.  Two  pounds  of  fine  strong  Congou  yidded  2.93  grains  of  theine, 
«r  2.09  per  cent 

When  it  is  merely  desired  to  extract  caffeine  from  raw  or  roasted  coffee,  without 
leference  to  quantity,  the  general  process  for  tiie  extraction  of  organic  bases  by  means 
of  ether  saflces.  Lime  is  added  to  the  infusion  of  coffee,  which  is  then  evaporated  to 
dryness  upon  a  water.bath.  The  extract  may  be  divided  by  .means  of  clean  sand, 
and  then  agitated  with  ether.  The  caffeine  crystallizes  as  the  ether  evapwates,  or 
It  may  be  re-dissolved  in  water,  and  crystallized  again.  We  believe  that  the 
caffeine  from  ten  per  cent,  of  coffee  in  a  mixture  might  be  extracted  in  suflcient 
quantity  for  its  identification  by  the  preceding  simple  process.  Caffeine,  when 
once  obtained,  is  fully  recognized  by  its  easy  sublimation,  and  also  by  its  action 
with  nitric  acid,  in  whidi  it  resembles  uric  acid.  When  the  soluti<m  of  caffeine  in 
jBitric  add  is  evaporated  tp  dryness,  and  exposed  to  ammoniacal  gas,  it  is  covered  by 
a  pink  blush,  like  murexide. 

The  only  ether  substances  bendes  coffee  in  which  caffeine  is  known  to  exist,  are 
tm^  Paraguay  tea,  and  a  species  of  chocolate  made  from  the  Gmarana  offiemaUt  or 
PauUinta  sorbilis. 

11.  Chemists  generally  are  disposed  to  refer  the  flavour  and  peculiar  properties 
of  coffee,  as  a  beverage,  more  to  its  acid — the  caffeic  acid  (particularly  after  that 
substance  is  modified  in  its  properties  by  Toasting),  than  to  any  other  constituent  of 
the  seed.  Bochleder  considers  this  acid  as  belonging  to  the  tannin  class  of  substances. 
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i  and  calls  it  tanno-caflTeic  acid.  Bat  as  cafieic  acid  does  not:  precipitate  gelatine,  it  ii 
defid^it  in  the  most  characteristic  quality  of  the  tannic  acuds*  Cftffeic  add,  in  tlw 
^  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  appears  to  be  confined  to  tibe  coflTee-p lant. 

We  have  observed  a  property  of  caffeic  acid  which  facilitates  the  detection  of  that 
(Substance,  and  consequently  of  coffee,  in  a  mixture.  Caffeic  add  appears  to  le 
analogous  to  kinic  acid,  the  add  of  cinchona  barks,  for  it  yidds  kmone  when 
.oxidated  by  means  of  sulphuric  acid  and  binoxide  of  manganese.  To  obsenre  tUi 
property,  the  coffee  is  boiled  with  water  and  a  little  slaked  lime,  the  infosion  filtend, 
and  evaporated  down  to  the  consistence  of  a  syrup.  The  syrupy  liquid  is  tiwB 
mixed  in  a  retort  with  four  tifines  its  weight  of  binoxide  of  manganese^  wad  one 
-part  of  oil  of  ritriol  diluted  with  an  equal  bulk  of  water.  Siiffident  beat  ii 
produced  by  the  action  of  sulphuric  add  upon  the  other  materials,  to  bring  over  tbe 
greater  portion  of  the  kinone,  and  the  lamp  need  not  be  applied  till  towtfds  the 
close  of  the  operation.  The  distillate  consists  of  yellow  crystals  of  kinone,  whkii 
usually  coat  the  neck  and  sides  of  the  retort,  and  a  bright  yellow  Uqaid,  wUch  is  a 
saturated  aqueous,  solution  of  kinone,  with  a  considerable  quantity  of  formic  addL 
'Kinone  is  easily  discernible  by  its  Tolatility  and  peculiarly  acrid  odour,  which 
greatly  resembles  that  of  chlorine.  The  solution  of  kinone  gives  with  ammonia  a 
sepia-black  colour,  and  becomes  reddish-brown  with  hydrosulphuric  add.  It  is  de- 
colourized by  sulphurous  acid.  The  beautiful  green  hydrolunone  is  obtained  by 
exactly  neutralizing  the  solution  of  the  yellow  kinone  with  sulphurous  add,  great 
•  care  being  taken  not  to  introduce  the  latter  in  excess. 

The  peculiar  acid  of  Paraguay  tea  agrees  with  cafieic  acid  (to  which  it  is  no  donbt 
related)  in  yielding  kinone  to  similar  oxidizing  agendes:  so  does  the  add  of  the 
leaves  of  common  holly  (Jkx  aguifolium)  tea,  and  the  whole  of  the  cinchona  tribe. 

The  prune  tribe  of  plants,  including  the  sloe,  cherry,  laurel,  &c^  tiie  seeds  of  whidi 
yield  prussic  acid,  all  contain  amygdalin,  or  some  similar  prindple.  Now  all  of 
these,  when  oxidized  in  the  same  manner  as  the  former  class,  yield  oil  of  hitter 
almonds,  and  so  can  be  recognized. 

The  willow  and  poplar  tril^,  on  the  other,  hand,  yield  dl  of  Spirea  tdmaria  (salk^- 
lous  acid),  a  very  characteristic  substance. 

The  tests  for  kinone  can  be  applied  in  a  few  minutes,  and  they  are  sufficient  to 
indicate  the  presence  of  ten  or  twelve  per  cent,  of  coffee  in  a  mixture. 

12.  The  root  of  chicory  presents  no  feature  of  a  marked  nature,  beyond  its  large 
•proportion  of  sugar  and  the  composition  of  its  ash,  which  have  both  been  suffidentljr 
adverted  to.  The  proportion  of  fat  naturally  in  the  root  is  quite  insignificant.  In 
an  infusion  of  the  fresh  undricd  root,  neutral  acetate  of  lead  appears  to  throw  down 
the  whole  acids  of  chicory,  and  the  subacetatc  of  lead  produces  no  ftirther  precipitate 
in  the  liquid.  But  the  root  appears  to  undergo  a  considerable  modification  by  being 
dried  at  a  temperature  not  exceeding  212^  Its  infasion  now  gives  a  second  pre- 
cipitate with  subacetate  of  lead  following  the  neutral  acetate.  Both  of  these  pvfr 
cipitates  can  be  well  enough  washed ;  but  when  the  attempt  was  made  to  decompose 
either  of  them  by  means  of  hydrosulphuric  acid,  a  mucilaginous  liquid  was  obtained, 
from  which  the  sulphide  of  lead  does  not  fall,  unless  with  a  considerable  addition  of 
alcohol.  The  acid  precipitates  appear  most  indeterminate,  and  afford  nothing  ciys- 
talline.  A  great  deal  of  pectin-looking  substance  is  present.  Chicory  also  appean 
to  possess  about  one-fourth  of  the  quantity  of  inulin  that  is  contained  in  the  dried 
root,  and  starch  in  no  other  form,  the  infusion  of  chicory  giving  only  a  brown  with 
iodine,  and  no  blue.  Chicory  appears  to  contain  no  oxidic,  malic,  dtric,  (nr  any 
other  crystallizable  organic  acid.  The  other  sweet  roots,  beet,  turnip,  &c,  also,  like 
chicory,  present  little  that  is  tangible  in  their  chemical  properties.  But  the  dark 
colour  of  the  infusions  of  all  these  roots  when  roasted,  the  great  density  of  their 
solutions,  and  their  fermentability,  afford  sufficient  means  for  distinguishing  them 
from  coffee,  and  for  discovering  their  admixture  with  that  substance. 

The  properties  of  a  great  variety  of  other  vegetable  substances,  which  might 
possibly  be  employed  in  the  adulteration  of  coffee,  are  exhibited  in  the  early  taUei 
of  this  Report. 
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PBE-BXISTENCE  OF  COLCHICINB  IN  THE  SEEDS  OF  COLCHldUHT. 

BT  L.  OBBBUir. 

As  this  substance  might  be  the  result  of  the  action  of  reagents  upon  the  nonnal 
materials  of  the  seeds  of  the  cokhicum,  I  endeavoured  to  ascertain  its  pre-ezistence^ 
and  I  belieye  I  have  succeeded  by  proceeding  in  the  following  manner  :•— 

I  dissolved  the  alcoholic  extract  of  the  seeds  of  colchicum,  previously  freed  from  cSX 
and  starchy  matter,  in  alcohol,  and  decolourized  it  by  well- washed  chucoal;  after 
filtration,  the  charcoal  was  treated  repeatedly  with  boiling  alcohol,  which  was  added 
to  the  first  liquid.  The  syrup  extract  which  remained  after  distillation,  when 
dissolved  in  water  and  slightly  acidulated  with  very  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  gives  rise 
to  a  fiocculent  precipitate;  the  liquid,  when  filtered  and  left  for  some  weeks,  pro- 
duces warty  crystals.  These  ciystallize  in  alcohol,  and  are  identical  with  col* 
chidne. 

The  action  of  acids  upon  analogous  bodies  having  given  rise  to  decompositiont 
producing  peculiar  principles  and  glycose,  I  endeavoured  to  ascertain  the  presence 
of  the  latter  in  the  mother-liquors  from  which  the  crystals  of  colchicine  were 
deposited,  but  I  only  succeeded  in  isolating  a  resinous  matter,  insoluble  in  water, 
oomlnned  with  some  colouring  matter,  and  very  soluble  in  alkalies,  a  inroduct  con* 
sequently  of  an  acid  nature.  The  characters  of  this  resinous  matter  are,  that  it  is 
soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  acquires  a  blood -red  colour  with  nitric  add,  and  di8<> 
solves  in  ammonia,  to  which  it  also  gives  an  intense  red  colour. 

Phytkiogical  Experiments. — ^According  to  experiments  made  by  Pro£  Schroff*  of 
Vienna,  the  colchicine  obtained  according  to  the  process  of  Hess  and  Qeiger,  has  a 
poisonous  action  upon  rabbits  even  in  doses  of  0.01  grm. ;  the  animal  dies  in 
from  twelve  to  eighteen  hours.  Given  in  large  doses,  even  of  1  grm.,  it  does  not 
produce  deatti  in  less  than  seven  or  eight  hours.  When  colchicine  is  injected  into 
the  stomach  in  a  dose  of  O.Ol  grm.,  the  animal  does  not  die  for  ten  or  twelve  hours, 
but  in  a  dose  of  five  centigrms.  it  causes  a  complete  paralysis  of  the  members,  and 
death  in  a  few  minutes. — Comptes  Rendut, 


ON  THE  DECOMPOSITION  OF  NITRATE  OF  POTASH  BY  CHARCOAL^ 

BT  A.  YOOEL,  JDN. 

Tbb  author  has  studied  the  behaviour  of  charcoal  to  nitrate  of  potash  at  various 
high  temperatures.    He  obtained  the  following  results: — 

1.  The  oxidation  of  carbon  by  means  of  nitrate  of  potash  takes  place  completely, 
and  without  incandescence,  at  a  temperature  which  scarcely  exceeds  the  melting 
point  of  nitrate  of  potash. 

2.  The  carbon  is  oxidized  in  this  process  to  carbonic  acid,  and  never  to  carbonic 
oxide  gas. 

3.  The  nitric  acid  is  decomposed  into  nitrogen,  nitric  oxide,  and  nitrous  acid, 
according  to  circumstances. 

4.  According  to  the  temperature  and  the  relative  quantities  of  carbon  and  nitrate 
of  potash,  the  potash  in  the  residue  left  after  the  process  of  decomposition  exists  as 
nitrite  and  carbonate  of  potash,  accompanied  by  undecomposed  nitrate  of  potash. 

5.  These  processes  are  represented  by  the  following  equations: — 

a.  Residue,  nitrite  of  potash. 

1  equiv.  KO,  NO5+I  equiv.  C. 

^^^^^*i  =K0,  NOs+COa 

b,  a.  Residue,  carbonate  of  potash ;  gas  consisting  of  carbonic  acid  and  nitrogen. 

2  equivs.  KO,  N0»-h5  equivs.  C. 

^  ^^5^cf  ^*^  [  =^  ^^^»  C0,)+3  C0,+2  N. 
j3  Gas  consisting  of  carbonic  acid  and  nitric  oxide. 

2  equivs.  KO,  NO5+3  equivs.  C. 

2  ^^^'cf  ^*^  [  =2  (^^»  CO0+CO,-h2  NO. 
The  latter  process  takes  place  only  in  a  less  degree  together  with  the  others. 

•  Oetterrekh,ZeiUchr./ih'prdkLBdlhmde,J\ui!a  6^1856. 
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6*  Carbonic  oxide  gat  does  not.axert  a  deoomposing  actioa  190a  malted  nitnie  of 
potash;  bnt  in  the  nascent  state,  in  a  miztnre  of  oxalate  of  potash  and  nitr&teof 
potash,  becomes  oxidized  to  carbonic  mM  tt  a  temperature  at  which  oxalate  of  potash 
Itoelf  is  quite  stable. 

.7.  For  the  pnparatioa  of  diemicaUj-pore  nitrite  of  potash,  the  pcoosM  of  18^^ 
nitrate  of  potash  by  diarooal  is  to  be  preforred  to  tiie  method  hitfacrtp  emq^lojii 
ef  calcining  nitrate  of  potash  by  itself. 

'  8.  In  the  detection  of  small  quantities  of  oarboii  by  the  fonnatioii  of  caibonattof 
ptiUoAk,  by  means  of  fttsion  with  nitrate  of  potash,  an  excess  of  .the  latter  is  toll 
acroided,  as  with  an  excess  of  nitre  no  oarbonttte  ofpotash  is  formed^  but  only  qitrifti 

ON  THE  PRODUCTION  OF  MANNITE  BY  MARDW  PLANTS. 

.  BT  T.  L.  PHIPSON. 

;  Whsn  mxaoB  marine  Algn  are  dried  in  the  open  air,  they  produce  an  efflonscnee 
fifmannite  on  their  sor&oe.  Such  are  the  Lammarim  Meduurinm^  L.  dig^tOm,  Bk$dif 
fmrnapahnaiOy  Fucus  aUtquosuSf  F,  nodoeus,  F.  vmcwiomUf  F.  mcekmrmMg,  F,  ssiiiiiii 
&c.  The  author  has  obserred  this  production  of  mannite  on  maay  irf  these  Aim, 
and  fye^  no  doubt  that  all  the  Algas  whidi  contain  vegetable  mudlage  vmj  pn 
QKigia  to  this  substance  when  placed  in  circumstances  favooiable  to  its  pirodeetiOiL 

It  has  been  supposed  that  the  production  of  mannite  1^  these  plants  was  due  tea 
stcrelipii  by  tibe  liring  plant;  the  author  has  ascertained  that  it  is  onbr  ptodaced 
mfter  the  cessation  <^  the  rital  actirity  of  the  plant  He  also  thinks  that  the  pfo- 
duction  of  mannite  is  always  the  result  oi  a  pecidiar  ferraeDtatioB,  the  eO^  of  which 
is  to  deojddize  the  yegetabie  mucilage^  and  oonrert  it  into  mannite. 

liany  marine  AlgaB  contain  such  large  quantities  of  mucUage,  that  fome  oatonlisti 
baTe  endeavoured  to  make  use  of  this  product  in  the  arts.  (Thus  Brown  (Edk, 
FkU.  Jo«ni.,  xxvi,  p.  409)  found  that  by  prolonged  ebullition  with  dilate  sulpkarifl 
acid  this  mucilage  was  converted  into  arabitneJ) 

The  author  obtained  considerable  quantities  of  mannite  by  placing  the  sea-weedi, 
whilst  moist,  between  sheets  of  brown  paper,  so  that  the  access  of  air  was  not  pre- 
Tented,  and  leaving  them  tfaUs  for  about  eight  days.  Ilieir  surface  was  then  covefed 
by  an  efflorescence  of  mannite.  In  this  case  it  is  produced  rather  in  a  granular  than 
ft  crystalline  forip;  but  when  dissolved  in  water,  it  crystallizes,  on  tli^  evapocatioa 
of  the  liquid,  in  tufts  of  long  colourless  needles. 

The  production  of  the  mannite  may  take  place  as  follows.  Supposing  the  fimmdt 
Of  the  mucilage  to  be  Cm  Hm  Oi«,  which  represents  the  composition  of  Uie  substsnoe 
dried  in  vacuo  at  266^  F.,  by  losing  1  equiv.  of  oxygen  in  the  presence  of  water,  it 
may  split  into  2  equivs.  of  mannite ;  thus — 

C12  Hio  Oio  +  4  HO  =  2  Ce  H7  Oe  +    O 
Vegetable  mudlage  +   water   »      mannite     +  oxygen. 
Mannite  is  also  produced  during  the  viscous  fermentation,  in  which  a  visoooi 
flatter  of  the  nature  of  gum  is  formed  (in  wines,  beers,  and  vegetable  juices  In 

Sourse  of  alteration),  and  in  this  case  the  mannite  is  eyidently  produced  by  a 
eoxidizing  action  exerted  by  the  fermenting  matter  upon  the  viscous  snbatanoe. 
The  intercellular  mucilage  of  a  sea- weed  being  decomposed  during  the  production 
of  mannite,  the  superficial  tissue  of  the  plant  is  deteriorated;  this  is  the  case  espe- 
cially in  the  Laminaria  sacckarina,  one  of  the  Algae  which  furnishes  most  mannne. 
With  the  microscope  the  latter  is  seen  accompanied  by  a  great  number  of  iscdated 
spherical  cells,  arising  from  the  destruction  of  the  tissues  bf  the  plant;  the  applici- 
tion  of  water  dissolves  the  manoite  and  sets  flree  tiie  cells.  In  the  frond,  when  theie 
is  no  mannite  on  its  surface,  these  cells  are  se^n  in  juxtapositiou  and  implanted  ins 
mucilage,  forming  a  smooth  continuous  layer,  which  becomes  pulverulent  hy  the 
Ibrmation  of  the  mannite. 

The  body  which  causes  the  alteration  of  the  mucilage  in  the  Algss  is  probably  the 
albuminous  matter  which  is  contuned  in  all  vegetables,  and  bec<Mnes  altered  in  the 
air,  giving  rise  by  its  continued  alteration  to  those  ^aagte^Me  odours,  which  charac- 
terize the  putrefaction  of  the  AlgsB. 

The  au&or  therefore  thinks  that  mannite  is  produced  rather  fh)m  vegetable 
mucilajp^  than  from  sugar,  and  that  wherever  vegetable  mucilage  is  aiuljeicM  ta  a 
deoxidizing  action  mannite  will  be  formed.— Cbmptet  SenAu. 
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WBITING  INK  IN  CAKBS. 

.  A.  Lbohkabsi  giTet  the  foUowing  fbcmuU  for  ink  which  will  admit  of  being  aeii* 
ii  A  gieet  distaape  and  at  any  time  of  the  year  with  coayenience  of  transport,  and 
possessing  at  the  same  time  all  the  requirements  of  an  excellent  article,  llie  *'  ink^ 
p0wd»rf"'bitliertolbii])d  ia  oommeroe  are  not  to  he  compared  with  it,  for  they  not 
obIj  poetess  a  different  compodtioiiy  but  nerer  dissolre  completely  to  fbrm  a  deat 
•dation  in  water,  and  their  employinent  is  attended  with  so  many  inconreniences  ud 
dkadvantageSy  that  they  have  been  giyen  upw  Common  black  ink  may  indeed  be 
eraporated  U>  drjmess,  but  it  leaves  a  residae  which  does  not  again  dissolye  con^ 
pletely  in  water,  and  never  famishes  a  nseftil  ink  by  this  solution.  The  recipe  for 
the  preparation  of  the  cake-ink  is  as  follows:— 

4S  pittts  of  Aleppo  galls  and  3  parts  of  Dutch  madder  are  extracted  with  a  suffi- 
cient quantity  of  hot  water;  the  fluid  Is  then  filtered,  5^  parts  of  sulphate  of  iron 
are  dissolved  in  it,  and  2  parts  of  a  solution  of  iron  in  wocd  vinegar,  with  1^  part  of 
solution  of  indigo  are  added  to  it.  The  mixture  is  evaporated  to  dryness  at  a 
moderate  heat,  and  formed  into  cakes  of  a  proper  size  (for  instance,  5  inches  long, 
3^  inches  broad,  and  f  inch  thick.) 

.  1  part  of  this  cake-ink  dissolved  in  6  parts  of  hot  water,  furnishes  an  excellent 
#xitfii^  and  copying  ink;  whilst  even  with  1  part  of  cake-ink  and  10  to  15  parts  of 
irsler,  besutifhl  writing  inks  are  obtained. — MittfuS.  des  Qewerhmjerems  Jvr  das 
jKMgi^  Htnanoery  1856,  p.  246. 


09ff  A  lOBTHCH)  09  mPAfiTING  A  BED  COLOUR  TO  BONE  AND  lYOBY. 

BT  DR.  J.  C.  KBLLSRKAKir. 

Thb  bone  to  be  ooloored  is  laid  for  fifteen  to  twenty  minutes  in  very  dilute  cold 
ilitrie  add  of  tiie  strength,  of  a  good  vinegar;  this  dilute  nitric  acid  is  obtained  by 
Atixiog  ftiUy  half  a  litre  of  soft  water  with  about  thirteen  grms.  of  nitric>  acid.  The 
bone  ia  then  immersed  for  fifteen  to  twenty  minutes  in  a  s^tion  of  protochloride  of 
tilB,  nuide  by  dissolving  a  piece  of  the  size  of  a  lentil  in  a  pint  of  water.  The  objects 
thus  mordanted  are  then  put  into  the  following  red-bath,  whidi  must  first  be  heated 
until  it  begins  to  boH. 

Jied'baffi.—'For  an  experiment  on  the  small  scale,  take  three  to  five  grs.  of  fine  red 
carmine,  pour  to  it  ten  or  twelve  drops  of  ammonia,  and  stir  it  up  well  until  the 
carmine  is  dissolved,  then  add  about  two  ounces  of  soift  water.  In  this  bath,  when 
heated  to  boiling,  the  objects  must  be  left  for  about  fifteen  minutes.  The  tints 
dbtakied  are  more  vivid  when  the  boiling  of  the  bath  is  not  continued  whilst  the 
(Ajecta  are  in  it. 

If  it  be  desired  to  change  the  tint  thus  obtained  (a  very  fiery  carmine-red)  to  a 
moie  acariet  colour,  one  of  the  following  methods  may  be  employed.  When  the  red- 
knh  bcqgins  to  boil,  and  immediately  after  the  olijects  have  been  immersed  in  it,  five 
tD  tan  drops  of  tartaric  add  of  the  strength  of  a  good  vinegar  may  be  added ;  or  the 
water  in  which  the  protochloride  of  tin  is  to  be  dissdved  may  be  mixed  with  an 
•sttemely  small  quantity  of  English  sulphuric  add. — DmgWs  Pobftechn,  Joumaii 
odLypuSr. 

i_i_B_jl__M«-MMfc    -fi    ■■    awMM       n~-  Bifi      --r 

DECOMPOSITION  OF  SOLUTION  OF  ACETATE  OF  MORPHIA- 

8iB,r— An  ipsertiott  of  the  lowing  in  next  month's  Pkarwtaceutkal  Jourmd  may 
be  of  some  benefit  both  to  patient  and  prescriber.  Having  had  occasion,  during  the 
last  week,  to  make  up  a  sedative  draught  for  my  brother  according  to  the  following 
prescription  by  a  London  surgeon— 

9    Liq.  Morph.  Acetatis,  ttt^^^* 
iSpt.  JEther.  Nit,  S^* 
AquA  ad  pm» 
Ft.  haustus  h.  s.  s.  si  opus  sit.; 
I  lemarkBd  that  when  the  draught  was  first  made  up  it  was  odourless  and  effective^ 
b«t  when  it  had  been  nuide  a  day  or  two  it  had  acquired  a  straw  colour  (doubtless 
ftcm  the  yellowing  of  the  morphia  by  the  free  nitric  add  in  the  spirit  of  nitre),  and 
was  uadaas.    I  ft>«Bd,  on  examining  my  spirit  of  nitre,  that  it  W8«,  as  I  had  antid^ 
pta^-Tviyadd*  - 
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I  would  also  notice  the  well-known  fact  that  Liq.  Morph.  Acet  becomes  browniih 
on  keeping,  as  I  remarked  that  a  draught  which  was  made  in  London  firom  the  sane 
prescription,  and  which  had  a  brownish  but  no  yellow  tint,  was  equally  ineflectifs 
with  mine,  which  had  become  yellow. 

Now,  seeing  that  the  brownish  draught  did  not  assume  a  yellow  tint  on  beiiy 
kept,  I  presume  the  acetate  of  morphia  must  have  been  decomposed,  or  the  nitrie 
acid  would  have  detected  it,  giving  its  characteristic  colour. 

As  this  browning  of  the  solution  is  a  common  case,  small  quantities  only  should 
be  prepared  where  little  dispensing  is  done,  and  it  should  on  no  occasion  be  oed. 
even  then  if  it  have  acquired  the  brown  colour. 

I  am,  sir,  yours  respectfully, 

EdWABD  WOODk 

31,  Richmond  Place,  Brighton,  Feb.  27, 1857. 


Northern  Circuit,  LiverpooL 

THE  PECUNIARY  VALUE  OF  HUMAN  LIFE. 

Just  at  the  time  of  going  to  press  we  observe  the  report  of  a  case,  Bramwdl 
V,  Lees.  The  action  was  brought  by  plaintiff  for  compensation  for  the  loss  of  hti 
daughter,  nearly  thirteen  years  of  age,  in  consequence  of  taking  laudanum  supplied 
to  her  by  defendant,  a  Chemist,  by  mistake,  instead  of  tincture  of  rhubaxb.  The 
tincture  was  sold  to  the  wife  of  the  plaintiff,  who  brought  a  cup,  and  asked  for  two- 
pennyworth  of  tincture  of  rhubarb.  She  returned  home,  mixed  the  tinctoie  with 
some  sugar  and  warm  water,  and  gave  it  to  her  daughter,  who,  in  a  few  minntei, 
complained  of  numbness  in  the  legs,  sickness,  and  other  symptoms.  A  medicsl  man 
was  sent  for,  but  the  patient  died  the  next  day,  and  it  was  proved  that  landanvm 
had  been  taken  instead  of  tincture  of  rhubarb.  Defendant  had  paid  the  doctoi^s  UH 
and  given  £5,  which  plaintiff  considered  not  enough.  He  estimated  the  valne  d 
his  daughter's  services  at  five  shillings  a  week,  which  he  expected  to 
her  attaining  the  age  of  thirteen.  The  jury  found  a  verdict  for  the 
damages  £15, — one  shilling  of  it  to  the  grand&ther. 


POISONING  BY  ARSENIC  IN  CHINA. 

(COBRKSFONDEMT  OF  THE  *' TIMES."} 

As  we  were  writing  our  last  advices,  on  the  15th  inst,  there  was  a  report  that  as 
attempt  had  been  made  to  poison  a  large  portion  of  the  community,  arsenic  having 
been  mixed  with  the  bread  at  one  of  the  principal  bakeries  of  the  place.  Iliii 
proved  to  be  the  case,  and  several  hundred  people  suffered  from  eating  the  braid ; 
but  we  are  happy  to  add  we  have  heard  of  no  fatal  consequences,  though  maiqr  *n 
still  suffering  from  the  effects.  We  believe  it  is  agreed  among  the  medical  men  tint 
the  consequences  were  not  fatal,  owing  to  the  large  quantity  of  arsenic  used,  whidi 
acted  generally  as  a  violent  emetic.  The  head  man  of  the  bakery,  known  as  Allan, 
left  per  steamer  for  Macao  early  in  the  morning  of  the  day  the  occurrence  took 
place.  There  was  some  delay  on  the  part  of  Government  in  sending  after  him,  but 
a  foreign  gentleman,  a  sufferer  from  the  atrocious  attempt,  chartered  a  steameiv  snd 
succeeded  in  capturing  AUum  before  he  got  on  shore  at  Macao.  He  was  broogbt 
back  here,  and  his  trial,  with  that  of  several  of  the  men  who  were  employed  oatbe 
premises,  comes  on  at  the  sessions  now  sitting. 

Hongkong,  Jan,  SOdi, 

ROYAL  INSTITUTION, 

With  the  parliamentary  and  fashionable  season  in  London  commenee  tbe 
Meetings  of  the  Royal  Institution;  and  just  as  we  look  to  the  debates  in  P^oliameDt 
for  an  indication  of  the  prevailing  political  views  of  the  day,  so  do  we  gather  fhn 
the  evenuog  discourses  in  Albemarle  Street  what  have  been  the  dinction  aid 
results  of  recent  scientific  investigations.  The  Friday  Evening  Mieetings  of  the 
Royal  Institution  are  the  best  attended,  most  fashionable,  and  aristocntie  of  otf 
scientific  reunions.    They  are  attended  by  the  most  eminent  men  of  ereiy  dspot' 
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meat  of  Bcience,  who  are  surrounded  hy  rank  and  talent  of  all  grades— the  more 
humble  Yotaries  of  science  seeking  inspiration  from  exalted  genius.  Moreover,  the 
character  of  the  company  influences  that  of  the  matter  which  from  week  to  week  it 
brought  forward,  for,  in  the  presence  of  so  many  savants,  mere  popular  illustrations 
of  wdl-known  facts,  or  anytfiing  common-place  in  the  discourses,  would  meet  with 
little  encouragement ;  wlule,  on  the  other  hand,  the  accounts  of  the  progress  of 
Science,  which  it  is  the  immediate  object  of  these  meetings  to  give,  are  necessarily 
popularized,  so  as  to  render  them  intelligible  to  a  mixed  audience,  a  large  propor- 
tion of  which  consists  of  patrons  rather  than  professors  of  science.  Hence  it  often 
happens  that  a  subject,  the  dry  scientific  detaUs  of  which  had  been  received  with 
cold  reserve  by  some  half  a  dozen  or  a  dozen  philosophers  when  first  broached  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Boyal  Society,  will  prove  not  only  interesting,  but  highly  popular, 
when  ^ssed  in  the  garb  suited  for  the  hundreds  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  who  throng 
the  benches  of  the  Royal  Institution. 

The  meetings,  as  usual,  commenced  in  the  latter  end  of  January,  when  they  were 
opened,  Jan.  23rd,  by  Mr.  Tyndall,  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy  to  the  Institu- 
tion, who  delivered  a  discourse  '*  On  Glaciers."  This  was  followed,  on  Jan.  30th,  by 
the  Bev.  F.  D.  Maurice,  *'  On  Milton,  considered  as  a  Schoolmaster."  On  Feb.  6th, 
Dr.  J.  H.  Gladstone  took  as  his  subject  '^  Chromatic  Phenomena  exhibited  by 
Transmitted  Light.*'  The  lecturer  explained  and  illustrated  the  results  of  an  inves- 
tigation in  which  he  has  been  for  some  time  engaged,  showing  that  when  a  ray  of 
li^tt  passes  through  a  coloured  solution,  and  is  then  analyzed  by  a  prism,  the  resul- 
ting spectrum  varies  according  to  the  nature  of  the  coloured  solution  used,  all  the 
oompounds  of  a  particular  base  or  acid  having  the  same  effect  upon  the  light  and 
pfoducing  the  same  description  of  spectrum.  In  this  way  he  considers  that  the 
presence  or  absence  of  certain  substances  in  solution  may  be  indicated  by  the  prism, 
and  that  this  may  prove  a  valuable  aid  to  the  ordinary  processes  of  analysis  in 
«8oertaining  the  composition  of  bodies.  On  Feb.  13th,  Mr.  T.  A.  Malone  delivered  a 
discourse  ''On  the  Application  of  Light  and  Electricity  to  the  Production  o£ 
Engravings,  comprehending  a  description  of  Photogalvanography."  It  was  the 
olgect  of  the  lecturer,  in  this  communication,  to  explain  a  process  which  has  recently 
attracted  much  notice,  by  which  engravings  are  produced  from  photographic  pictures 
by  the  application  of  electricity.  The  subject  on  Feb.  20th  was  ''  The  Relation  of 
Science  to  Ornamental  Art,'*  which  was  Introduced  by  Mr.  C.  Dresser.  On  Feb. 
27tby  the  chair  was  occupied  by  Pbincb  Albert,  and  a  discourse  was  delivered 

ON  THE  CONSERVATION  OF  FORCE. 

BT  PROFESSOR  FARADAY. 

Hie  object  of  this  communication  appeared  to  be  to  state  certain  difficulties  which 
tiie  author  had  experienced  in  reconciling  the  received  definition  of  the  force  of  gravi- 
tation with  the  principle  of  the  conservation  of  force  as  recognized  and  applied  in 
refinenoe  to  every  other  form  of  physical  force.    The  author  said: — 

''There  is  no  question  which  lies  closer  to  the  root  of  all  physical  knowledge  than 
that  which  inquires  whether  force  can  be  destroyed  or  not.  The  progress  of  the 
strict  sdenoe  of  modem  times  has  tended  more  and  more  to  produce  the  conviction 
that  'force  can  neither  be  created  nor  destroyed;'  and  to  render  daily  more  manifest 
the  value  of  the  knowledge  of  that  truth  in  experimental  research.  To  admit, 
indeed,  that  force  may  be  destructible  or  can  altogether  disappear,  would  be  to  admit 
that  matter  could  be  uncreated;  for  we  know  matter  only  by  its  forces:  and  though 
one  of  these  is  most  commonly  referred  to,  namely,  gravity,  to  prove  its  presence, 
it  is  not  because  gravity  has  any  pretension,  or  any  exemption,  amongst  the  forms 
of  force  as  regards  the  principle  of  comervation ;  but  simply  that  being,  as  far  as  we 
perceive,  inconvertible  in  its  nature  and  unchangeable  in  its  manifestation,  it  offers 
an  unchanging  test  of  the  matter  which  we  recognize  by  it. 

''Agreeing  witii  those  who  admit  the  conservation  of  force  to  be  a  principle  in 
physics,  as  large  and  sure  as  that  of  the  indestructibility,  of  matter  or  .the  invaria- 
bility of  gravity,  I  think  that  no  particular  idea  offeree  has  a  right  to  unUmited  or 
unqualified  acceptance,  that  does  not  include  assent  to  it;  and  also  to  infinite  amount 
and  definite  disposition  of  the  force,  either  in  one. effect  or  another,  for  these  are  necessary 
consequences:  therefore  I  urge  that  the  conservation  of  force  ought  to  be  admitted 
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M  a  ph^teal  prindple  in  all  our  Itypoibeflei,  wlittiMr  partiai  or  goaenly  fffirili| 

the  aotioni  of  matter." 

'   And  again:--* 

*'  Suppoiing  that  the  truth  of  the  prindple  of  the  coMenration  of  force  ia  aimta) 
to,  I  come  to  Us  mea.  No  hypothesis  should  he  admitted,  nor  any  aatertion  of  alM 
credited,  that  denies  the  principle.  No  view  should  be  inconsistent  or  inoompstiliiB 
vith  it  Mai\y  of  our  hypotheses  in  the  present  state  of  science  tna^  not  oonpi- 
lliend  it,  and  may  be  unable  to  suggest  its  consequences;  but  none  ahovld  opyossfli 
contradict  it." 

<'If,**  says  the  author,  **the  principle  be  accepted  as  true,  we  h*Te«zi|jhtlo 

Sursue  it  to  its  consequences,  no  matter  what  th^  may  be.  It  is,  indeed  a  dity  to 
o  sa  A  theory  may  be  per^Bction,  as  far  as  it  goes,  but  a  oonaideratiaa  gak% 
beyond  it  is  not  for  that  reason  to  be  shut  out.  We  might  aa  wett  wcceptgm 
lixnited  horizon  as  the  limits  of  the  world.  No  magnitude,  either  of  the  piwyfi«m 
or  of  the  results  to  be  dealt  with,  fl^ould  stop  our  exertions  to  ascertain,  by  the  use  of 
the  principle,  that  something  remains  to  be  discovered,  and  to  trace  in  what  din^ 
tion  that  discoyeiy  may  lie. 

**  I  will  endeavour  to  illustrate  some  of  the  points  whidi  have  been  urged,  Ij 
refer^ice,  in  the  first  instance,  to  a  case  of  power  which  has  long  had  great  attn^ 
tions  for  me,  because  of  its  extreme  simplicity,  its  promising  nature,  its  rndferssl 
presence,  and  its  inrariability  under  like  circumsfamces— on  which,  though  I  haie 
experimented  and  as  yet  fuled,  I  think  experiment  would  be  well  bestowed :  I  mesi 
the  force  of  gravitation.  I  believe  I  represent  the  received  idc»  of  the  gravitating 
force  aright,  in  saying  that  it  is  a  sin^  atbractioe  force  esarUdbetweem  anif  Iwo  sr  •! 
the  partiaet  or  mauee  qf  matter,  at  every  eeneible  aisiaance,  bvi  with  a  strmgtk  varym§ 
inversdjf  as  the  square  of  the  distance.  The  usual  idea  of  the  force  impliea  dirmi  actUB 
at  a  distance;  and  such  a  view  appears  to  present  little  difficult7  except  to  Kewtnv 
and  a  few,  induding  myself  who  in  that  respect  may  be  of  like  mind  with  him* 

"  This  idea  of  gravity  iQ»pears  to  me  to  ignore  entirely  the  principle  of  the  rnnMt 
vation  of  force;  and  by  the  terms  of  its  definition,  if  taken  in  an  absohite  seosa 
*  varying  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  distance,'  to  be  in  direct  opposition  to  it;  ant 
it  becomes  my  duty  now  to  point  out  where  this  contradiction  occurs,  and  to  use  it  ia 
illustration  ca  the  principle  of  ccmservatibn.  Assume  two  particiea  of  mattei^  A 
and  B,  ia  free  space^  and  a  force  in  each  or  in  both  by  which  they  gravitate  towards 
each  other,  the  force  being  unalterable  for  an  unchanging  distance,  but  varying 
inversely  as  the  square  of  the  distance  when  tlie  latter  varies.  Then,  at  the  dis- 
tance of  10  the  force  may  be  estimated  as  I ;  whilst  at  the  distance  of  1 — i,  e,  one 
tenth  of  the  former — the  force  will  be  100:  and  if  we  suppose  an  elastic  spring  to  be 
introduced  between  the  two  as  a  measure  of  the  attractive  force,  the  power  com- 
pressing it  will  be  a  hundred  times  as  much  in  the  latter  case  as  in  the  former.  But 
from  whence  can  this  enormous  increase  of  the  power  come  ?  if  we  ai^  iliat  it  k 
the  character  of  this  force,  and  content  ourselves  with  that  as  a  sufficient  aaswei^ 
then  it  appears  to  me  we  admit  a  creation  of  power,  and  that  to  an  eoormons  amool^ 
yet  by  a  diange  of  condition  so  small  and  simide  as  to  fiul  in  leading  the  least 
instructed  mind  to  think  that  it  can  be  a  sufficient  cause:  we  should  admit  a  iwdk 
which  would  equal  the  highest  act  our  minds  can  iqvpreciate  of  thewoikiagef 
infinite  power  u^n  matter;  we  should  let  loose  the  hi^^eat  law  in  phyaioal  seiaHi 
which  our  faculties  permit  us  to  perceive — namely,  the  ooaseroaliQii  ^ forte.  Sapgom 
the  two  partides  A  and  B  removed  back  to  the  greater  distanoe  of  10^  then  the  am 
of  attraction  would  be  only  a  hundredth  part  of  that  tiiey  pfevkma^j  poaseMsl; 
this,  according  to  the  statement  that  the  fierce  varies  invcffsdy  as  tJM  squaie  of  the  di» 
tance,  would  double  the  strangeness  of  the  above  results;  it  would  be  aa  oHmisbim 
of  force— an  eflbot  equal,  in  its  infinity  ai^  tta  oonsequenoei^  with  rraartaw,  aad  oritr 
within  the  power  of  Him  who  has  created. 

'*  We  have  a  right  to  view  gravitation  under  every  form  that  either  ita  dcialtiBi 
or  its  effects  can  suggest  to  the  nund :  it  ia  our  privilege  to  do  so  with  efety  teoein 
nature;  and  it  ia  oi^  hy  §o  doing  that  we  have  succeeded,  to  a  large  tiitiMt,  ii 
relating  the  various  wema  of  power,  so  as  to  derive  one  firam  another,  and  thnlif 
obtain  confirmatory  evidence  of  the  great  prindple  of  the  conaervafcion  of  ina 
Then  let  ua  conaider  Ihe  two  partidea,  A  and  ^  as  attracting  eadi  other  Iqr  tiv 
force  of  gravitatkm,  under  another  view.  AiwtrMng  to  the  3»iinftiffla^  the  kK$ 
depends  upon  both  partides,  and  if  the  partkde  A  or  B  were  by  itself  it  oooldiiot 
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grayitate,  t.  e,  it  could  haye  no  attnetton,  ho/ovm  «f  granty.  Snppoiiiig  A  to  exiilr 
in  that  isolated  itile  and  without  giaTitatiiig  force,  and  then  B  plaoed  in  ralaticm  to 
it,  graiitatkni  oomet  on,  as  is  suppcaed,  on  the  part  of  both.  How,  without  tnriof 
to  imagine  horn  B»  wfai^  had  no  graritating  force,  eaa  raise  up  gravitating  &m 
in  A  s  and  how  Jl,  equallj  without  fosoe  beforehand,  can  raise  up  force  in  Bs 
still,  to  imagine  it  as  foot  done  is  to  admit  a  creation  of  force  in  bo^  particles,  and- 
so  to  bring  onzselyes  within  the  impossible  oonseqtuenoes  which  have  already  been- 
retend  to." 

These  quotations  will  serre  to  show  the  nature  of  the  fifllciilty  which  the  author 
experienced  in  the  study  of  this  siiUect.    His  views  were  fUly  explained  and  illus* 
trated  by  reference  to  numerous  phenomena  in  physical  science,  tending  to  show 
that,  exoex>ting  in  the  case  of  grayitation,  evidence  was  always  obtained  in  fovour  of 
the  conservation  of  force. 

Having  thus  stated  his  difilculty,  the  author  proceeded  to  say:— 

"It  will  not  be  imagined  for  a  moment  that  I  am  opposed  to  what  n^y  be, 
called  the  law  rfgravUaSmf  ootioii— that  is,  the  law  by  which  all  the  known  effects  of 
gravity  are  governed ;  what  I  am  considering,  is  the  defoutibn  oi  the  force  of  gravi- 
tation. That  the  resuU  of  one  exercise  of  a  power  may  be  inversely  as  the  square  of 
the  distance,  I  believe  and  admit;  and  I  know  that  it  is  so  in  the  case  of  gravi^^ . 
and  has  been  verified  to  an  extent  that  could  hardly  have  been  within  the  conc^ . 
tion  even  of  Newton  himself  when  he  gave  utterance  to  the  law :  but  that  the 
totality  of  a  force  can  be  employed  according  to  that  law  I  do  not  believe,  either  in 
reUtion  to  gravitation,  or  electricity,  or  magnetism,  or  any  other  supposed  form  of 
power." 

.  Unteftnnately  the  suljeet  was  left  in  this  unsatisfoctory  position,  no  new  ]iffixt 
bdng  thrown  upon  it  calculated  to  dispel  the  doubts  or  remove  the  difQyculties  to 
whidi  reference  had  been  made.  But  we  may  hope  that  the  statement  made  is  but 
the  prelude  to  further  and  more  successftd  investigations,  which  may  afford  means 
of  zeoondliation  between  tiie  definition  of  tiie  force  of  gravity  and  tiie  principle  of 
the  conservation  of  force. . 

BOOKS    RBOBZVBB. 

Florjb  Capensis  Mbdicjb  Prodromus;  or,  an  Enumeration  of  Soutk  Afbicah 
PujffTS  usBD  AS  Bbmkdies  bt  thb  CSolonists  op  tks  Cafb  ot  Good  HOiPB. 
By  L.  Fafpb,  M.D.    Second  Edition.    Cape  Town :  1857.    8vo.  pp.  54. 

SmcB  its  first  appearance  in  1850,  tiiis  littie  work  has  undergone  oonsideraUe 
improvement;  several  articles  of  the  Cape  Materia  Medica  not  induded  in  the  first 
ed&km  have  been  added,  and  a  more  detailed  account  of  the  uses  of  some  has  been 
introduced.  The  entire  work  now  forms  a  very  useful  and  interesting  little  manual 
of  the  medicinal  plants  occurring  in  the  colony. 

Eew  Cape  drugs  are  employed  in  this  country;  but  respecting  these  few,  we 
naturally  look  to  Dr.  Pappe's  book  for  information.  In  the  case  of  Buchu  Leaves, 
however,  of  the  botanical  origin  of  which  we  hoped  to  have  found  a  precise  acoount, 
our  author  does  not  give  us  much  satisfaction.  Diosma  crenata  De  C  he  dtes  as 
aflbrding  Bodiu  Leaves  of  the  best  quality,  adding  that  D,  HrrattfoHa  Lodd.  and 
EmpUarvm  serrtdaium  Sol.  yield  inferior  varieties  of  the  drug.  Now  in  England  the 
most  esteemed  Buchu  Leaves  are  those  afforded  by  Baroama  ermmdata  Hook,  and 
A  amrrd^ktUa  Willd.,  and  a  less  esteemed  sort,  those  of  Barotma  betaUna  BartL 
As  for  the  leaves  of  Barosma  ermtata  Kuae  (Diotma  erenaia  De  C.)  we  are  not  cer- 
tain to  have  ever  clearly  identified  them;  and  Empieurum  aemdatum  Ait.  we  have 
certainly  never  found  at  all,  although  we  have  looked  for  it  repeatedly. 

With  all  defects,  however.  Dr.  Pappe's  little  work  is  a  useftd  contribution,  and  one 
iHiich  we  should  be  glad  to  see  imitated  in  many  other  of  our  colonies. 

Blbmbnts  of  Chehistrt,  Thborstigal  and  Pbaotical.    By  William  Allbk 
Milubb,  M.D.,  y.P.B.S.,  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  King's  College,  London. 
This  work  will  be  noticed  in  our  next  number. 

On  Pkpsinb.  By  M.  Boodault.  Transited  by  W.  STBTBirs  Squibb,  PhJ>.. 
London  :  Printed  by  C.  Whiting,  Beaufort  House,  Strand.    1857. 

EFiDBiao  Cholbba,  DiAXRBiaBA,  AND  Dtsbntbbt  ;  painting  out  an  Effectuai  and 
ExpeditUnu  Method  of  Cure,  ic*  By  Hbnbt  JeannbbbTi  M.D.,  &c  London  i 
George  Philip  and  Son,  Fleet  Street.    1857. 
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TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


A,  2>.— (I.)  We  cannot  find  any  notice  of  a  patent  granted  to  Jackaon  for  Uie 
preparation  referred  to.— <2.)  Thomas's  Practice  qfPhyxic. 

A.  (£Te8ham).~The  equivalents  of  the  chemical  elements  giyen  in  Phillips's 
Jh-annatUm  of  Ae  London  Pharmaeopceia  of  1836,  which,  we  presume,  is  the  work 
alluded  to,  are  generally,  but  not  entirely,  those  now  in  use  by  chemiatB. 

J.  L.  (Bedford).— The  discrepancies  existing  in  different  books  in  the  statements 
of  the  equividents  of  chemical  elements,  arise  from  two  causes.  First,  there  are 
stight  discrepancies  arising  from  differences  in  analytical  results;  the  numbers  being 
from  time  to  time  altered,  in  accordance  with  what  are  considered  the  inost  rdiaUe 
results.  Secondly,  there  are  discrepancies—and  these  are  more  oonsidorable  in 
amount— arising  from  difibrenues  of  opinion  with  reference  to  the  constitution  of 
chemical  compounds.  Thus,  while  some  chemists  consider  the  equivalent  of  meatcarj 
to  be  100,  others  represent  it  as  200.  The  former  chemists  think  that  red  oxide  « 
mercury  is  a  protoxide,  consisting  of  one  atom  of  mercury  and  one  of  oxygen ;  the 
latter  think  it  is  a  binoxide,  consisting  of  one  atom  of  mercury  and  two  <^  oxygen. 

A,  P.  S.  (London). — When  sweet  spirit  of  nitre  has  become  add,  it  is  sometimes 
rectified  from  neutral  tartrate  of  potash,  which  is  preferred  to  calcined  magnesia. 

Inquisitor  TWinslow). — In  the  mixture  alluded  to,  the  morphia  would  be  pre- 
cipitated in  tne  state  of  a  carbonate. 

C  B,  (Leeds)  suggests  that  yellow  bottles  should  be  used  for  preparations  which 
require  to  be  kept  from  the  light,  the  blue  bottles  sometimes  used  not  answering  the 
purpose.    [The  objection  has  been  noticed  before.] 

B,  A,  (Lynn). — Balfour's  Manual  of  Botany, 

M,  P.  S,  (Cambridge). — See  page  488  of  our  last  number. 

•/.  jR.  (Spalding).-**£/ec/ro-ma^}iefic  Machine,    See  voL  xii.,  page  333. 

R,  U,  (Castle  Hedingham)  cautions  country  Members  against  a  person  trafelling 
under  the  name  of  Wol&nberg,  and  selling  a  *'  Vermin  Killer*'  under  false  pietenoei. 

Acacia, — ^Liquid  gum,  if  made  with  cold  water,  is  not  so  liable  to  become  add. 

M,  P.  S,  (Brighton). — Rosin  Oil,    See  vol.  xit,  pp.  345  and  389. 

Heinrich  ( Wdlingborough).— Tes. 

T,  (Ramsey). — (1.)  We  are  not  acquainted  with  the  dose  of  cuanuret  ofmonkik'-' 
(2.)  No. 

A  Student, — Amylene,    See  page  427  of  our  February  number. 

M,  P.  S,  (Sunderland).— The  price  of  the  Prize  Microscope  of  the  Society  of  Arts 
is  three  guineas. 

Belmont  (Carlisle). — Glycerine  should  be  free  from  smell,  and  about  the  ssme 
density  as  syrup. 

jR.  M,  (Guildford). — ^A  small  pocket  microscope  is  sold  1^  Pillischer,  88;  Kev 
Bond  Street. 

F,  W,  (Sawbridgeworth). — We  are  unable  to  give  the  formula  fot  Stedmsn's 
powders. 

M,  P,  S.  (London).— Xti7tior  Taraxaci  is  generally  prepared  as  follows:— $ 
Expressed  juice  of  taraxacum,  three  parts  ;  rectified  spirit,  one  part ;  ndi,  and 
allow  the  mixture  to  stand  for  twenty-four  hours.    Then  decant  and  filter. 

Botanicus  (Warrington)  is  advised  to  study  Botany,  and  take  the  chance  of 
another  prize  being  offered  next  year. 

B,  G, — The  advertisement  has  been  recdved,  and  will  be  used  when  an  opp(V- 
tunity  occurs. 

M,  P.  S.  (Putney).— We  have  no  copy  of  Mr.  Rawlings's  formula  for  ginger  beer. 

J,  W,  (Nottingham).— (1.)  No.— (2.)  The  nature  of  the  change  has  not  been  a^ 
curately  investigated,  but  it  appears  probable  that  margarine  and  mucilage  are  pre- 
cipitated.— (3.)  To  render  the  decoction  more  purdy  demulcent. 


E&RATA. — ^Page  459  of  our  last  number,  line  17  from  bottom,  far  Mimosa,  fW 
Mimosese  ;  last  line,  for  Carthartocarpus,  read  Cathartocaipus  ;  page  460,  line  19 
from  top,  ybr  Astragalus  vera,  re0(/ Astragalus  verus. 

Instructions  from  Members  and  Associates,  respecting  the  transmiasioDof 
the  Journal,  to  the  Secretary,  17,  Bloomsbury  Square,  before  the  20di  A 
the  month. 

.  Advertisements  (not  later  than  the  23rd)  to  Mr.  Churchill,  New  Biff- 
llngton  Street.     Other  communicationB  to  the  pditor^  15,  T^^ghum  pjaee. 
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ICEDICAL  AND  PHARMACEUTICAL  JURISPRUDENCE. 

Thb  (avowed  olject  of  the  laws  relating  to  Medicine  and  Pharmacy  is  the 
protection  of  the  public  against  the  evils  of  ignorance  and  fraud.  The  special 
purpose  of  each  law  is  usually  recited  in  the  preamble,  in  which  it  is  affirmed  to 
be  expedient  for  the  *^ safety/'  *^protection,''  or  ^^  advantage'*  (as  the  case  may 
be)  qtthe  public  that  certam  provisions  should  be  enacted.  Tet  it  is  worthy  ot 
remark,  that  an  extraordinary  diversity  exists  in  the  mode  in  which  it  is  sought 
to  attam  the  same  object  in  different  countries,  and  even  in  different  localities 
in  the  same  country.  This  diversity  may  arise  in  part  from  the  comparative 
estimates  of  the  value  of  human  life  by  the  several  parties  concerned;  but  chiefly, 
we  think,  from  the  different  degrees  to  which  the  theory  of  legislation  is  reduced 
to  practice.  ^ 

The  law  in  France  on  these  subjects  is  theoretically  and  practically  more 
complete  than  it  is  in  this  country.  Every  person  who  prescribes  or  dispenses 
medicine  must  be  educated  and  licensed  for  the  particular  duty  which  he  under- 
takes. All  medicines  must  be  prepared  according  to  the  authorized  Codex,  and 
any  deviation  from  this  routine  in  any  department  of  the  profession  is  an  offence 
directly  punishable  by  law.  It  is  not  necessary  to  prove  that  a  patient  has 
sustained  injury,  or  that  a  medicine  has  disappointed  the  prescnber  by  its 
defective  quality;  it  is  sufficient  that  an  unlicensed  person  has  performed  an 
act  for  which  a  license  is  required,  or  that  a  medicinal  preparation  has  been  sold 
under  a  name  which  it  does  not  correctly  represent.  The  legal  process  is 
summary,  and  the  evasion  of  the  punishment  difficult. 

The  French  journals  not  unfrequently  contain  reports  of  cases;  and  the 
following  examples,  from  the  Journal  de  Chimie  Medicate^  will  illustrate  the  strin- 
gency of  the  law  against  the  irregularities  to  which  we  refer. 

On  the  14th  of  November,  1856,  the  members  of  the  medical  jary  seized  at 
the  house  of  M.  L  ,  Pharmacien  at  Merville,  a  quantity  of  a  preparation 
represented  to  them  to  be  '^  sirop  antiscorbutique."  The  examination  of  this 
syrup  proved  that  it  had  not  been  prepared  according  to  the  formula  of  the 
Codex.  The  proportion  of  wine  was  much  less  than  that  prescribed,  and  the 
flavour  indicated  that  it  had  been  prepared  by  cold  maceration,  instead  of  being 
distilled.  These  deviations  enabled  the  maker  to  sell  it  at  a  much  lower  price 
than  the  genuine  syrup. 

M.  L pleaded  that  he  had  received  the  syrup  ready  prepared  from  M. 

B ,  Pharmacien  at  Lille,  who  was  therefore  summoned  to  the  police  court, 

on  the  charge  of  having  fabricated  and  prepared  a  *^  sirop  antiscorbutique " 
not  in  accordance  with  the  formula  of  the  Codex  for  this  medicine,  and  in 
contravention  of  the  d2nd  article  of  the  law  21  terminal  (an  xi.)  of  the 
ordonnance  of  8th  August,  1816,  and  the  Act  of  Parliament  of  Paris  of 
23rd  July,  174^. 

The  accused  at  first  said  that  he  had  prepared  the  S3rrup  according  to 
VOfftcine^  a  standard  work  by  Dorvault.  Then  ne  maintained  that  he  had  sold 
it  in  the  capacity  of  a  Druggist,  and  not  as  a  Pharmacien.  He  also  pleaded 
some  points  of  law  in  his  defence,  contending  that  the  law  under -which 
proceedings  had  been  taken  was  repealed  by  a  subsequent  one.  The^  tribunal 
did  not  entertain  the  plea  founded  on  a  legal  technicality,  but  maintained  that 
the  old  law,  enforcing  obedience  to  the  order  of  the  Codex,  was  in  full  force. 
The  plea  that  the  original  vendor  was  merely  a  Druggist,  was  not  admissible  ; 
for  in  that  capacity  he  could  not  legally  prepare  any  medicinal  compound,  his 
functions  being  restricted  to  the  sale  of  simple  drugs.  The  tribunal  therefore 
infficted  a  penalty  of  500  francs,  with  the  costs  of  the  process. 

The  Journal  de  Chimie  Midicale  for  March,  contains  a  report  of  the  seizure  of 
a  nnmber  of  medicines  and  preparations  badlv  prepared  or  aeteriorated.  Several 
iJoiUeB  contaioing  disUll^  waters  were  found  to  connst  either  of  common  wates^ 
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or  of  plain  distilled  water,  without  any  of  the  aromatic  principles  of  the  herbs  or 
flowers  indicated  on  the  labels.  Another  preparation,  "sirop  de  quinquina," 
was  proved  by  several  tests  to  be  very  defective.  A  jar,  labelled  "  Sel  d^Epsom," 
was  found  to  consist  chiefly  of  sulphate  of  soda.  The  Court  sentenced  the 
party  to  fifteen  days'  imprisonment,  and  a  fine  of  50  francs. 

Several  cases  are  reported  in  which  fines  of  fifly  francs,  with  three  da^'  im- 
prisonment, were  inflicted  for  the  adulteration  of  coffee  with  chicory. 

The  power  of  visiting  shops  with  a  view  of  ascertaining  the  quality  of  medidses 
and  punishing  delinquents,  nominally  exists  in  this  country.  This  power  is 
▼ested  in  the  College  of  Physicians,  and  is  limited  to  a  certain  district  of  tbe 
metropolis.  The  Society  of  Apothecaries  has  also  a  very  limited  authority  over 
the  shops  of  Apothecaries.  But  these  provisions  for  the  safety  of  the  public 
have  become  practically  obsolete,  and  even  as  originally  contemplated,  their 
operation  was  so  partial  and  limited  as  to  be  worse  than  useless. 

It  is  a  notorious  fact,  that  flagrant  violations  of  the  law  are  prevalent  in  aH 
branches  of  the  profession,  because  there  is  no  responsible  party  upon  whom 
devolves  the  duty  of  taking  proceedings,  and  almost  every  case  that  has  come  to 
our  knowledge  in  which  legal  proceedings  have  been  undertaken,  has  originated 
not  in  the  impartial  endeavour  to  promote  the  ends  of  justice,  but  in  some  per- 
sonal rivalry  between  the  defendant  and  the  instigator  of  the  suit.  Several  strikbg 
instances  of  this  fact  have  been  reported  in  previous  numbers  of  this  joumaL 

A  curious  case  came  under  our  notice  lately^    A  poor  man  having  cut  liii 
head,  sent  his  wife  to  a  Chemist  for  some  plaster.    She  requested  the  Chemist 
to  call  and  apply  it,  which  he  did,  as  an  act  of  charity,  making  no  charge.    A  day 
or  two  afterwards  the  wife  requested  the  Chemist  to  call  again  and  see  ha 
husband,  and  finding  the  cut  inflamed,  he  urged  her  to  send  for  a  medical  num. 
The  patient  being  poor  the  Chemist  requested  a  medical  friend  to  call,  and  this 
gentleman  handed  over  the  case  to  the  parish  doctor,  who  attended  until  a  care 
was  effected,  which  occupied  two  or  three  weeks.     This  latter  gentleman,  whose 
dispensary  is  situated  within  a  few  doors  of  the  Chemist,  represented  to  the 
patient  that,  by  bringing  an  action  against  the  Chemist  for  unskilful  treatment  in 
the  first  instance,  he  would  recover  compensation  for  loss  of  time  during  liis 
illness;  and  an  attorney  was  accordingly  instructed  to  write  a  letter,  giving  notioe 
tiiat  proceedings  were  about  to  be  commenced.     We  have  not  heard  the  result. 
In  the  case  of  which  a  brief  report  will  be  found  in  another  part  of  this 
number,  in  which  arsenic  had  been  accidentally  mixed  with  arrowroot,  it  iras 
proved  that  the  defendant,  a  grocer,  was  in  the  habit  of  keeping  parcels  of  rice, 
oxalic  acid,  corrosive  sublimate,  jalap,  &c.,  in  the  same  drawer,  under  the  cire 
of  an  ignorant  boy.     Yet  no  remedy  existed  for  this  culpable  negligence,  nor 
would  the  fact  have  been  noticed  if  a  fatal  accident,  followed  by  an  inquest,  hid 
not  brought  it  to  li^ht. 

^  YThen  the  notoriety  of  an  inquest  brings  a  question,  involving  culpable 
Ignorance,  negligence,  or  criminality  before  a  jury,  there  is  much  inconsistenor 
in  the  mode  of  estimating  the  degree  of  guilt  or  the  amount  of  damage,  w 
some  Courts  it  has  been  stated,  as  an  extenuating  circumstance,  that  the 
defendant  is  an  unqualified  person,  and  therefore  could  not  be  expected  to  koow 
any  better.  In  other  places  such  incompetence  has  been  held  to  be  an  aggrt- 
Tation  of  the  offence,  the  party  having  taken  upon  himself  a  responsibility  for 
which  he  was  not  legally  qualified. 

In  a  case  briefly  noticed  in  our  last  number,  in  which  a  child  was  poisoned  by 
laudanum,  sold  by  mistake,  the  jury  estimated  the  value  of  the  child^s  life  by  the 
weekly  price  of  her  labour.  This  being  stated  to  be  Hve  shillings  per  week,  the 
damages  were  computed,  at  so  many  weeks'  purchase,  to  amount  to  £15,  and  as 
the  family  resided  with  the  grandfather,  one  shilling  of  the  amount  was  awarded 
to  him  as  his  supposed  proportion  of  injury  from  the  loss  of  a  tenant. 

The  mode  in  which  sanitary  regulations  are  enforced  by  the  authority  of 
medical  officers  of  h^th  under  the  recent  Act  for  the  removal  of  nuisanC6fl|i9 
^Hud  in  some  localities  very  successful,  and  the  principle  might  with  wdyaiMp 
be  carried  out  to  a  greater  extent  Vn.  «Xial<(^craaeated.      ' 
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The  legal  difficulties  and  disputes  which  formerly  gave  rise  to  some  fresh 
source  of  excitement  at  each  Annual  Meeting  having  now  passed  away,  the 
circumstance  chiefly  to  be  apprehended  is,  that  the  Members  may  fall  into  the 
opposite  extreme  of  apathy  or  indifference,  under  the  impression  that  there  is 
nothing  more  to  be  done.  This  is  the  natural  course  of  events ;  and  it  was  in 
anticipation  of  such  fluctuations  in  the  barometer  of  the  Society,  that,  when  the 
clause  of  the  Pharmacy  Act  relating  to  the  votes  for  Members  of  Council  was 
framed,  the  London  Members  were  purposely  excluded  from  the  privilege  of 
voting  by  proxy  or  by  voting-papers.  Had  this  privilege  existed  at  the  present 
time,  it  is  probable  that  our  ensuing  Annual  Meeting  would  have  been  less 
numerously  attended  than  its  predecessors.  We  have  heard  several  London 
Members  complain  of  the  trouble  of  attending  the  meeting  merely  for  the 
purpose  of  voting ;  from  which  we  infer,  that,  if  they  could  have  sent  their 
Totes  by  post,  they  would  have  neglected  a  public  duty.  It  is  a  mistake  for 
each  Member  to  suppose  that  because  he  is  a  unit  his  absence  will  not  be 
felt,  for  the  meeting  being  composed  of  units,  the  prevalence  of  such  an  im- 
pression might  reduce  the  meeting  within  a  very  narrow  compass.  It  should 
also  be  remembered  that  subjects  sometimes  arise  on  the  reading  of  the  Annual 
Report  which  lead  to  interesting  discussions.  A  country  Member  may  have  a 
grievance  which  has  been  bottled  up  for  months,  and  the  Annual  Meeting  affords 
a  safety  valve  for  relieving  his  mind  from  the  pressure.  In  this  manner, 
valuable  suggestions  are  sometimes  submitted  to  the  Members,  and,  after  due 
discussion,  some  amendment  in  the  laws  or  regulations  of  the  Society  may  be 
the  result. 

It  was  in  consequence  of  a  suggestion  at  one  of  the  Annual  Meetings,  that 
the  attendance  of  each  Member  of  Council  is  now  rejrularly  reported,  prior  to 
the  election  of  the  Council  for  the  ensuing  year.  In  forming  judgment  on  this 
return,  due  allowance  should  be  made  for  circumstances,  such  as  the  locality  or 
the  state  of  health  of  individuals,  &c.  We  regret  to  observe  the  non-attendance 
of  our  old  and  valued  friend,  Mr.  Gifford,  who  is  not  a  candidate  for  re- 
election, but  who  was  one  of  our  most  regular  attenders,  until  his  declining 
health  obliged  him  to  relax  in  this  duty.  We  are  glad  to  observe  among  the 
new  candidates,  the  name  of  Mr.  Meggeson,  one  of%  the  founders  and  constant 
advocates'  of  the  Society.  In  reference  to  the  attendance  of  the  Country  Members 
of  Council,  it  should  be  remarked  that  it  is  not  necessary,  or  indeed  desirable 
for  those  who  reside  at  a  great  distance  from  London,  to  attend  regularly. 
It  is,  nevertheless)  very  important,  that  such  places  as  Edinburgh,  Liverpool, 
Manchester,  &c.,  should  be  represented  in  the  Council,  and  that  towns  of 
secondary  magnitude  should  be  represented  in  turn,  so  as  to  extend  the  interest 
in  the  proceedings  of  the  Society  to  all  parts  of  the  country.  If  those  who  reside 
at  a  considerable  distance  attend  twice  or  three  times  in  the  year,  this  is  ^uite 
sufficient,  with  occasional  correspondence,  to  maintain  the  desired  equilibrium; 
and  as  the  business  to  be  transacted  at  each  meeting  is  notified  on  the  summons, 
the  Members  have  an  opportunity  of  selecting  those  meetings  at  which  (h^ 
presence  is  most  required. 

While  the  representation  of  the  country  in  this  manner  is  a  valuable  element 
in  the  constitution  of  the  Society,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  {Mre- 
ponderance  ought  to  be  in  favour  of  the  London  Members,  otherwise  the  amount 
of  labour  would  become  so  great  as  to  be  attended  with  some  inconvenience. 
We  may  state  from  experience,  considering  the  number  of  Committees  and  tiie 
frequency  of  meetings  on  various  subjects,  that  with  less  than  fourteen  London 
Members  of  Council,  the  business  of  the  Society  could  scarcely  be  efficiently 
conducted  without  undue  pressure  upon  those  who  bear  the  burthen. 

2n2 
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LIST  OF  MEMBERS,  ASSOCIATES,  AND  APPRENTICES  CdnKnuffrf). 

Elected  in  April, 

MAJOR    EXABKZNATZON. 

Atherton,  John  Henry liyerpool 

Dixon,  Henry   Grantham 

Eyre,  Joshua  James Manchester 

Featherstone,  John  Peter    London 

Glass,  John   Ryde 

Richardson,  John  George  Frederick,  Longton 

Rowell,  Charles  Frederick Uppingham 

Sarsfield,  William Durham 

MINOR    EXAMINATION. 

Chrispin,  William    Sand  Hutton 

Hallaway,  John   Carlisle 

Harrow,  Henry Tunbridge  Wells 

Judd,  William  Brighton 

Lee,  John  William  London 

Pepper,  Adolphus    London 

Tieftrunk,  Julius London 

Tuck,  John  Trowbridge 

REGISTBRED    APPRENTICES. 

NAMES.  RESIDING  WITH  TOWNS. 

Bell,  Alfred.. »•—«*> Mr.  Noakes Brighton 

Brown,  Edward Mr.  Dutton Birkenhead 

,  DaTies,  Robert  John Mr.  Roberts   Aberystwith 

Machon,  Edward    Mr.  Parkes Manchester 

Syer,  John  Witham  Mr.  King   Soham 

lYuman,  George  F Mr.  Wellington Oakham 

Watson,  Richard  T Mr.  Dobinson    Bishopswearmoatb 


PHARMACEUTICAL  MEETING, 

Wednesday,  April  Ut,  1857, 

MS.   JACOB  BELL,  .^BBSIPENT,   IN  THE  CHAIR. 

Thb  following  donations  were  announced : — 

Journal  of  ifte  Society  of  Arts,  from  the  Society. 
Journal  of  the  Photographic  Societt/,  from  the  Society. 
Jn$ecta  BrvtannicOy  vol.  iii.,  from  Mr.  John  Clifford. 
Butterflies  of  Great  Britain,  from  Mr.  John  Clifford. 
Westwood  On  Insects,  2  vols.  Svo,  from  Mr.  John  Clifford. 
;  Wood's  Index  EntormUogicus,  8vo,  from  Mr.  John  Clifford. 
Entomotogisfs  Companion,  from  Mr.  John  Clifford. 
Entomobgisfs  Annual,  3  parts  (55,  56,  57),  from  Mr.  John  Clifford* 
Moore*8  Bn^A  Ferns,  from  Mr.  John  Clifford. 
Medical  Literature,  by  Dr.  Dobell,  from  the  Author. 
Archives  du  Museum  (tome  ix.),  from  the  Author. 
Le  Quinlquma  Rouge,  by  M.  Guibourt,  from  the  Anthor. 
The  Quar^fy  Journal  of  Dental  Science,  ftom  the  Proprietors. 
A  spedmen  of  Vanilla  Fruit  from  the  Mauritius,  from  M.  Foaperiel  de  Yalaoei 
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DETECTION  OF  STRYCHNINE  WHEN  ADMINISTERED  IN  DOSES 
LESS  THAN  SUFFICIENT  TO  CAUSE  DEATH. 

Dr.  Gabrod  said  that,  having  seen  in  the  Pharmaceutical  Journal  that  the 
question  had  been  discussed,  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Society,  whether  strych- 
nine could  be  detected  in  the  urine  of  a  patient  to  whom  the  alkaloid  had  been 
administered  in  quantity  less  than  siimcient  to  cause  death,  he  wished  to 
mention  a  case  which  had  occurred  within  his  own  observation.  Having  a 
patient  at '  the  hospital  to  whom  strychnine  was  administered  in  doses  of  one- 
eighth  of  a  grain  three  times  a  day  (the  quantity  having  been  increased  up  to 
this  point),  the  urine  of  twenty -four  hours  was  collected  and  examined  by  Mr. 
Rodgers's  process,  and  most  satisfactory  evidence  of  the  presence  of  the  strych- 
nine was  obtained.  In  this  case  the  strychnine  was  given  in  medicinal  doses, 
and  it  was  therefore  one  of  those  cases  in  reference  to  which  it  had  been 
stated  that  the  alkaloid  could  not  be  detected. 


Mr.  A.  F.  HasbiiDen  brought  before  the  meeting  the  subject  of 
THE  PREPARATIONS  OF  ARSENIC  EMPLOYED  IN  MEDICINE. 

*  •  » 

In  introducing  this  subject,  he  said  he  had  nothing  new  to  offer  with  reference 
to  the  medicines  he  was  about  to  notice,  but  he  thought  some  benefit  might 
result  from  a  discussion  of  the  relative  merits  of  the  different  compounds  or 
inreparations  of  arsenic  used  in  medicine,  with  the  view  of  eliciting  the  opinions 
of  those  present  as  to  which  of  them  ought  to  be  ordered  in  our  Pharmacopoeia. 
At  present  there  were  only  two  preparations  of  arsenic  in  the  London  Pharma- 
copoeia, while  there  were  several  others  frequently  used  in  medicine,  and  ordered 
in  other  Pharmacopoeias.  /He  proposed  briefly  to  describe  or  refer  to  the 
principal  arsenical  compounds  in  use,  so  as  to  bring  the  subject  fairly  before  the 
meeting,  and  present  the  points  upon  which  the  expression  of  opinion  was 
desired. 

Liquor  Potassa  Arsenitis^  of  the  London  Pharmacopoeia,  clidmed  the  first 
notice,  from  the  fact  of  its  having  maintained  its  position  through  several 
generations  of  Pharmacopoeias,  and  of  its  being  more  generally  used  by  English 
medical  practitioners  than  any  other  arsenical  preparation.  By  many  medical 
men  this  was  the  only  preparation  of  arsenic  ever  prescribed,  but  whether  this 
circumstance  arose  from  their  considering  it  superior  to  all  the  others,  or  from 
their  being  unwilling  to  try  the  effects  of  any  new  preparations  of  so  powerful 
an  agent  as  arsenic,  he  was  unable  to  say.  There  appeared  to  be  a  difference  of 
opinion  as  to  whether  this  preparation  was  rightly  called  an  arsenite  of  potash  or 
not,  some  persons  contending  that  the  old  name  of  Liquor  Arsenicalis  was  a  more 
correct  one. 

Liquor  Arsenici  Chloridi  had  been  introduced  into  the  London  Pharmacopoeia 
of  1851  for  the  first  time.  It  was  understood  to  be  intended  to  represent  an 
old  preparation,  known  as  De  Yallenger's  mineral  solution.  It  was  a  solution 
of  1^  grain  of  arsenious  acid  with  a  little  hydrochloric  acid  in  one  ounce  of 
water.  This  and  the  preceding  preparation  constituted  the  only  compounds  of 
arsenic  ordered  in  the  Londpn  Pharmacopoeia.  Being  both  in  the  liquid  form, 
it  was  to  be  regretted  that  they  were  not  of  the  same  strength. 

Among  the  preparations  not  contained  in  the  Pharmacopoeia,  there  were — 

Liquor  Soda  Arseniatis  (Pearson's  Solution),  and  Liquor  Ammonia,. Arseniatis, 
These  were.  flflJMLtions  of  either  salt,  in  the  proportion  of  four  gr^s  to  the 
ounce ;  being  the  same  relative  strength  as  the  Liquor  Potassse  Arsenitis,  over 
which  it  was  questionable  whether  they  possessed  any  advantage. 

Arsenici  lodidunif ' or,  oa  it  was  sometimes  called,  Arsenici  Teriodidum^  "w&a 
ordered  in  foreign  Pharmacopoeias,  where  instructions,  not  all  alike,  were  given 
for  its  preparation.  This  compound  was  sometimes  used  Jn  this  country, 
although  not  recognized  in  our  Pharmacopoeias.    A  solution  of  two  grains  to 
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ioL  <mnce  of  water  was  {bund  to  keep  without  change,  but  in  a  stronger  soln&n 
a  precipitate  formed.  The  author  stated  that  he  had  tried  both  glycerine  and 
sugar  for  preventing  the  decomposition  and  precipitation  which  occurs  in  the 
fltronfier  solution,  and  found  sugar  to  succeed  better  than  glycerine.  He  had 
idso  obtained  a  similar  result  with  iodide  of  iron. 

Liquor  Arsenici  et  Hydrargyri  Hydriodatis,  or,  as  it  was  sometimes  called, 
Donovan^s  Solution,  had  been  used  to  some  extent,  and  a  formula  for  it  was  now 
•given  in  the  Dublin  Pharmacopoeia.  Several  modifications  in  the  process  for 
its  preparation  had  been  suggested  since  it  was  first  introduced  by  Mr.  Donovan. 
The  most  simple  process  was  that  of  the  United  States  Pharmacopoeia,  where 
iodide  of  arsenic  and  red  iodide  of  mercury  were  directed  to  be  rubbed  together 
with  water,  and  the  solution  completed  by  the  application  of  heat. 

Quince  ArseniaSf  and  other  compounds  of  quinine  and  arsenic,  were  sometimes 
ordered  in  medicine,  but  there  were  no  formulae  for  their  preparation  in  any  of 
the  Pharmacopoeias. 

Ferri  Arsenias^  obtained  in  the  form  of  a  dirty  green  precipitate,  on  adding 
arseniate  of  soda  to  sulphate  of  iron,  was  the  last  of  these  preparations  to  which 
he  would  refer. 

Having  thus  brought  the  different  medicinal  preparations  of  arsenic  under 
notice,  he  thought  it  worthy  of  consideration  whether  any  of  them,  not  at 
present  contained  in  our  Pharmacopoeia,  ought  to  be  introduced  there.  Arsenic 
was  described  by  medical  writers  as  a  valuable  remedial  agent,  especially  for 
Bkin  diseases  and  for  ague.  In  the  Pharmacopoeia  of  the  Hospital  for  Diseases 
«f  the  Skin,  there  were  no  less  than  seven  different  preparations  containing 
arsenic,  ordered  for  internal  administration.  He  might  also  refer  to  the  popular 
use  said  to  be  made  of  arsenic  in  some  parts  of  Lower  Austria,  where,  according 
to  the  late  Professor  Johnstone,  it  was  extensively  used  by  the  common 
people,  with  the  view  of  improving  their  personal  appearance. 

The  author  concluded  with  the  following  remarks:  ** To  return  to  our  subjeet, 
would  it  be  advisable  to  add  any  of  the  preparations  I  have  noticed  to  the  future 
Pharmacopoeia?     Differences  of  opinion  no  doubt  exist  with  reference  to  this 

3[uestion,  and  on  this  account  I  have  introduced  the  subject  for  discussion  here, 
t  may  be  urged  that  the  profession  have  the  simple  substances  and  can  unite 
them  as  they  please,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  well  known  that  few  remedies 
are  much  employed  until  introduced  in  some  well-defined  and  manageable  form. 
Again,  it  may  be  said,  that  if  every  preparation  used  in  medicine  were  intro- 
duced into  the  Pharmacopoeia,  this  work  would  be  rendered  too  volurainons; 
but  I  think  that  a  work  for  the  guidance  of  every  branch  of  the  profession,  from 
the  Physician  to  the  Pharmaceutist,  cannot  contain  too  large  an  amount  of 
instruction  and  information  up  to  the  latest  date,  for  it  would  be  far  more  con- 
venient to  refer  to  one  volume  for  the  information  required,  than  to  have  to 
search  through  many  works,  including  journals  and  pan^hlets.** 

Mr.  Beix  said  the  object  of  the  communication  which  had  ju9t  been  read 
appeared  to  be  to  extend  the  use  of  arsenic.  On  a  former  occasion,  when  the 
subject  of  arsenic  was  discussed  there,  the  object  had  been  to  resrtrict  its  use. 
It  was  certainly  desnrable  that  the  Pharmacopoeia  should  contain  the  best 
preparations  for  its  administration,  but  not,  he  thought,  that  the  number  of  suoh 
preparations  should  be  multiplied. 

Mr.  Hanoust  thought,  judging  from  prescriptions  in  whicb  ars^iic  was 
ordered,  that  there  was  no  occasion  for  any  other  preparation  than  the  M 
-liquor  arsenicalis,  as  the  use  of  the  other  preparations  was  confined  to  a  very 
limited  number  of  medical  men. 

Dr.  Gasrod  perfectly  agreed  with  Mr.  Hanbury.  He  thought  that  one  good 
preparation  of  arsenic  was  sufficient,  the  effect,  as  far  as  the  arsenic  was  ooft- 
cemed,  being  the  same  whatever  its  state  of  combination  might  be.  liqM 
potaase  arsenitis  answered  the  purpose  very  well,  as  also  did  the  liquor         '~ 
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chloridl  of  the  London  Pharmacop<EUk.  He  had  siven  both  to  tJie  same  patient. 
Had  could  not  delect  anj  diSerenoe  in  the  sfTects,  but  he  thought,  if  boui  were 
retuned  in  the  Fharmacopceia,  the  strength  ought  to  be  equ&lized.  He 
believed  the  arsenic  existed  in  both  preparations  as  arsenious  acid,  which  waa 
rampl;  disgolved,  in  one  case  in  Mlution  of  carbonate  of  potash,  and  in  the  other 
case  in  hydrochloric  add. 

Dr.  NosHANDT  meiitianed  some  cases,  which  seemed  to  show  that  the  effect! 
of  arsenious  acid  were  not  alwaj*  to  be  depended  upon. 

Mr.  Redwood  had  been  glad  to  hear  the  opinion  expressed  by  Dr.  Garrod, 
with  whom  he  entirely  concurred.  He  tiioaght  there  could  be  no  doubt  that 
the  two  preparations  of  arsenio  of  the  LoailuD  Pharmncopceia  contained  the 
arsenic  in  the  same  stale,  namely,  aa  arsenioES  acid,  but  associated  wilh  different 
solvents,  carbonate  of  potash  being  used  for  this  purpose  in  one  case  and  hydro- 
chloric acid  in  the  other.  The  latter  of  theee  seemed  least  liable  to  objection,  as 
the  medicine  would  be  likely  to  meet  with  free  hydrochloric  acid  in  the  stomach. 
If,  in  liquor  arsenicalia,  the  arsanioui  aind  required  the  carbonate  of  potash  to 
increase  its  solubility,  this  effect  wMild  ■nmnniijljr  cease  when  it  came  into  the 
acid  contents  of  the  sttxnkdi. 

Dr.  Rascuffb  wished  tereinaik,  with  reference  to  the  allusion  which  had 
been  made  to  the  use  of  arwrne  in  Austria,  that  there  was  reason  to  believe  the 
accounts  pablished  in  tl^  vanatay,  which  had  excited  so  much  astonishment, 
were  not  correct,  and  that  no  net  practice  existed  as  that  described  by  the 
late  Professor  Johnstone  in  Hm  papular  work  on  Chemistry. 

Ur.  Bbll  referred  to  tke  praetice  among  grooms  of  j^iving  arsenic  to  horses 
with  the  view  of  Improving  fliiiii  ooats  and  general  appearance,  which  seemed  to 
strengthen  the  assumplJon  ttet  it  might  be  used  for  a  similar  purpose  by  human 

KNIGHTS  SODA  WATBE  APPARATUS  FOR  AERATING  LIQUIDS. 

Tbbsb  machines  were 
broueht  before  the  notise 
of  the  meeting,  their  va- 
rious parts  exhibited,  and 
their  construction  fully  ex- 
plained, by  the  inventor 
and  patentee,  Mr.  Richard 
Knight,  of  Foster  Lane 
London  Xhcy  arc  made 
of  three  siz  s  half  gallon 
or  table  s  ze  as  rep  esented 
by  fig  1  two  gallon  and 
four  gallon  s  z  s  as  repre 
sented  by  fig  2  The  ma 
terials  tff  wh  ch  the}  are 
constructed  cons  t  of  pure 
tin  and  sdver  which  ren  lers 
a  contamination  of  the 
aerated  water  w  th  any 
foreign  gredients  an  m 
possibU  y  The  manufac 
ture  is  e  mple  md  sol  d  and 
the  manipnlation  required 
in  working  them  is  excced- 
iiu;l;  easy,  so  that  all  fear 
Of  derangement  is  removed, 
and  durability  ensured ;  at 
the  same  time,  should  they 
Bteet  with  any  accident,  they 


'c  easily  and  cheaply  repaired. 
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P  The  time  required  for  bringing  the  aerated  water  to  perfection  by  ellhei  of 
the  apparatus  is  half  an  honr.     f'igs.  3  and  4  ahotr  the  process  of  agitAliiig  ^ 
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machine,  so  as  to  ensure  a  complete  absorption  of  the  carbonic  acid  gasi  which, 
owing  to  the  great  solidity  of  the  manufacture,  is  capable  of  being  condensed 
under  considerable  pressure  with  perfect  safety.  This  mode  of  agitating  or 
breaking  the  water  during  the-  evolution  of  the  carbonic  acid  gas  is  of  so 
thorough  and  complete  a  kind,  that  the  absorption  of  gas  obtained  is  greater 
than  is  effected  by  any  other  process. 

llie  soda  water,  when  made,  may  either  be  drawn  off  at  pleasure,  as  from  a 
fountain ;  bottled  off  at  the  rate  of  twenty  to  thirty  dozen  per  day;  or  retained 
in  the  machine  for  weeks  or  months  together,  without  any  fear  of  deteriorating 
in  quality.  No  movement  or  agitation  can  interfere  with  the  working  of  the 
machines,  so  that  they  can  be  used  at  sea  on  board  any  vessel  with  the  same 
certainty  of  success  as  on  land.  They  can  also,  when  charged,  be  conveyed  from 
place  to  place  without  any  fear  of  derangement.  The  two-gallon  and  four- 
gallon  machines,  mounted  on  a  pedestal  with  cocks,  as  shown  in  fig.  2,  can  be 
easily  wheeled  from  one  part  of  a  room  to  another. 

Tiie  construction  of  these  machines  appeared  to  be  generally  approved  by  the 
Members  who  exanuned  them.  .  It  was  suggested  that  they  should  be  exhibited 
in  operation  at  the  Conversazione  in  May,  when  Members  would  be  able  to 
judge  of  their  effects. 

PHARMACEUTICAL  SOCIETY, 

NORTH  BRITISH  BRANCH. 

The  last  Meeting  for  the  present  Session  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  in 
Edinburgh  was  held  in  the  rooms,  5a,  George  Street, 

MR.   W.   FLOCKHART,  VICB-PRESIDBNT,  IN  THB  CHAIR. 

DESCBIFTIVE   NOTICE    OF    SOME   FRENCH   PHARMACEUTICAL 

SPECIALITIES, 

WITH   SPBCIUENS  PRB8ENTED  TO  THE   SOCIETY  BT  MR.  D.  S.  KBMP,   ASSOCIATE,  AKI> 

RESIDENT  IN  PARIS. 

Communicated  hy  Mr,  H,  C  Baildon. 

Thinking  it  probable  that  Mr.  Kemp,  from  the  favourable  position  occupied  bj 
him  in  Paris,  might  be  able  to  contribute  some  interesting  information  connected 
with  French  pharmacy,  I  some  time  since  wrote  to  him  on  the  subject.  In  reply,  he 
promised  to  do  so;  and,  in  February,  I  had  a  letter  from  him,  in  which  he  says: 
**Tbe  usual  pressure  of  business  at  this  season  has  prevented  me  fulfilling  my 
TOomise  until  now  of  sending  you  some  matter  or  other  for  communication  to  the 
Pharmaceutical  Society;  1  hope,  however,  it  is  not  yet  too  late  for  the  season. 
Finding  it  quite  out  of  my  power  at  this  time  to  get  up  anything  like  a  scientific 
article,  I  have  sent  one  or  two  specimens  of  French  Specialities,  with  a  written  notice 
of  each,  which  may  possibly  interest  some  of  the  members  of  the  Society.**  He 
continues:  '* I  am  really  sorry  that  I  have  not  been  able  to  send  you  something 
more  deserving  of  your  attention ;  but  I  think  I  may  promise  you  some  matter 
possessing  the  merit  of  originality,  if  I  am  spared  till  next  session."  In  con- 
tinuation, he  writes: 

'*  This  communication  is  not  intended  as  more  than  a  descriptive  notice  of  the  few 
specimens  of  French  Pharmaceutical  Specialities  which  it  accompanies.  These  are 
only  a  selection  of  the  most  elegant,  from  a  vast  number  of  others  well  known  in 
Fnmce,  and  many  of  which  are  a  source  of  no  little  pecuniary  gain  to  their 
proprietors. 

**  Those  of  the  selection  in  the  form  of  pills  are  three  in  number;  two  of  them 
preparations  of  iron,  and  the  third  of  digitaUne. 

"The  *  Pilules  de  Vallet^*  or  Vallet's  Pills,  contain  the  proto-carbonate  of  iron  in 
a  perfect  state  of  preservation.  This  is  effected  by  the  following  process  r^-The 
sulphate  of  iron  and  carbonate  of  soda  are  dissolved  in  water  containing  a  sixteenth 
of  its  weight  of  simple  syrup;  the  precipitate,  washed  with  water  and  syrup  in  the 
same  proportions,  and  expressed  in  a  cloth  saturated  with  syrtip,  is  well  mixed  with 
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hbney,  and  evaporated  to  a  proper  consistence  for  pills;  the  piUa  are  afterwaidi 
silvered  and  kept  in  bottles,  and  contain  each  about  a  quarter  of  a  grain  of  proto- 
carbonate  of  iron  along  with  a  little  inert  powder.  They  are  beautifully  fimahed, 
and  preserve  their  shape  for  any  time. 

('  The  '  Pilules  de  Blanchard'  contain  the  protoiodide  of  iron.  They  are  prepared 
by  evaporating  a  solution  of  iodide  of  iron  (prepared  in  the  usual  way  with  iodine 
and  iron  filings)  along  with  honey  to  a  thick  consistence,  and  forming  a  mass  by  the 
addition  of  a  little  marsh  mallow  and  liquorice  powder.  In  the  process,  the  greatett 
caie  is  taken  to  prevent  the  decomposition  of  the  iodide;  the  pills  are  rolked  it 
pofwder  of  iron  and  on  an  iron-pill  machine,  and  are  finally  vamisbed  with  a  aolutica 
of  balsam  of  tolu  in  ether.  Each  pill  contains  one  grain  of  protoiodide  of  mm  aid 
a  fizth  of  a  grain  of  metallic  iron. 

'^Ihe  granules  of  digitaline  form  a  convenient  method-*  of  adminitterinf  tbit 
powerful  medicine,  each  containing  one  milligramme  (^th  of  a  grain)  of  digitaUiu^ 
mixed  with  powdered  sugar. 

**  The  '  Dragees  (or  Bonbons)  de  Gille'  contain  also  the  protoiodide  of  iron,  about 
one  grain  in  each.    It  is  contained  in  a  pill  in  the  centre  o€  the  drag^ 

**  The  method  of  their  preparation  is  too  obvious  to  require  explanation.  It  is  a 
form  of  medicine  more  suited  to  the  French  than  to  the  British  taste. 

''The  next  form  of  medicine  shown  in  the  specimens  is  the  most  el^ant  of  al. 

"The  '  Terles  d'Ether'  and  *Perles  de  Terebenthine,'  arc  small  gelatine  ctptdlei, 
containing  respectively  pure  ether  and  turpentine;  they  are  prepared  by  a  process 
kept  secret  by  the  proprietor,  and  are  of  unequalled  beauty  and  finish;  each  con- 
tains from  four  to  five  minims  of  sulphuric  ether  or  oil  of  turpentine. 

"The  capsules  of  Mathey-Caylus  and  Baquin  are  both  very  fine  illustrations  of 
the  perfection  to  which  the  process  of  capsulation  has  been  brought. 

"  Those  of  Raquin  contain  copaiva  thickened  with  ^  of  its  weight  of  magneua, 
and  those  of  Mathey-Caylus  are  prepared  with  pure  copaiva,  copaiva  and  citrate  of 
iron,  copaiva  and  cubebs,  and  five  other  combinations  of  the  same  medicine,  as  well 
as  Venice  turpentine. 

*'  I'he  specimen  sent  contains  copaiva  with  citrate  of  iron,  a  very  useful  combi- 
nation. 

"The  capsules  of  both  makers  are  composed  of  gluten  from  oat  flour,  not  gelatina. 

"  If  some  of  these  preparations  were  manufactured  by  English  or  Scotch  Phar- 
maciens,  they  would  probably  obtain  a  reputation  equal  to  that  which  they  hold  m 
France. 

"  6th  February,  1857.**  **  D.  S.  KsMP. 

ON  AN  IMPROVED  METHOD  OF  COATING  PILLS. 

BT  MB.  BAILDON. 

I  think,  Sir,  that  you  will  agree  with  me,  that  these  specimens  are  very  interestiiig, 
and  that  they  demonstrate  how  very  far  our  ingenious  neighbours  are  before  ufli 
even  in  the  mechanical  part  of  our  profession.  I  have  never  before  seen  anythiof 
at  all  to  compare  with  the  elegance  and  beauty  of  finish  manifested  in  the  Ferlei 
d'Ether.  The  method  of  coating  pills  used  by  Mons.  Blanchard  might  be  applicable 
not  only  for  all  pills  kept  ready  made  for  sale,  but  also  modified  in  a  way  I  shaS 
immediately  allude  to,  for  pills  made  to  prescriptions,  not  only  to  prevent  them  firon 
hardening,  but  also  most  effectually  to  cover  any  unpleasant  taste  or  smdL  A 
solution  of  balsam  of  tolu  in  ether  (Mons.  Blanchard's  method)  I  did  not  find 
sufSciently  volatile,  as  pills  coated  with  it  took  upwards  of  three  hours  to  dry,  bat  hf 
using  chloroform  as  the  solvent  in  the  proportion  of  a  dram  of  the  balsam  to  three 
drams  of  chloroform,  twenty  minutes  was  quite  sufficient  to  make  the  pills  non-adhe- 
Bive.  I  have  brought  specimens  of  pills  varnished  with  the  two  solutions  named.  Hk 
chloroform  and  balsam  solution  is  not  only  preferable  from  /the  shortness  of  the  thus 
required  to  complete  the  process,  but  the  pills  have  a  much  more  finished  appesranos. 
The  superiority  of  this  method  of  preserving  pUls  over  any  kind  of  powder,  appears 
to  me  very  great,  and  it  is  also  certainly  preferable  to  the  coating  of  pilla  with  aihcr 
leaf.  It  will,  I  am  satisfied,  be  found  more  efiectual  in  preserving  pUis  soft  as  wdl 
as  in  covering  the  taste  and  smell  of  the  drugs  used. 

Professor  Christison  states  in  the  introduction  to  his  Dispensatory,  **  A  few  yean 
ago  it  was  ingeniously  proposed  in  France  to  cover  pills  with  gelatine  by  dippiiv 
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tinmn  into  a  toluf  ioo  of  bone-gelatine  or  isin<?1a88.  The  method  is  troublesome,  bat 
otherwise  answers  well  with  most  pills."  The  process  just  described  is  eqnallj 
flAcadoiis,  and  is  attended  with  but  little  trouble. 

Tbe  process  was  then  shown.  It  consisted  in  placing  a  few  drops  of  the  solution 
in  a  suitable  box,  shaking  the  pills  in  it,  and  then  turning  them  upon  a  slab,  and  to 
Blacing  them  that  one  pUl  did  not  touch  another.    In  a  few  minutes  they  were  quite 

.  The  Chairmak  read  a  letter  from  the  President  (dated  28,  Dundas  Street,  April 
14,  1857)  stating,  that  being  still  too  much  of  an  invalid  to  be  able  to  attend 
iSbft  cloeing  meeting  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  for  this  session,  he  could  mit 
flilow  the  opportunity  to  pass  without  expressing  his  great  regret  at  having  been 
ffevented  from  attending  to  his  duties  as  Chairman  during  the  winter.  He  alluded 
to  semeral  papers  of  importance  which  had  been  read  by  various  Members  of  the 
Society  during  the  session  ;  and  ven tared  to  predict  that  their  number  would  eie 
lii^  be  considerably  increased,  being  persuaded  that  there  is  a  mine  (as  yet  unez- 
plored)  where  valuable  materials  may  be  worked  out.  He  alluded  especially  to 
country  Members  and  Associates.  Many  of  them,  he  felt  assured,  were  well  able  to 
imish  papers. 

A  paper  was  read  by  Dr.  Stevenson  Macadam,  F.R.S.E.,  on  the  *' Detection  of 
Sbtychnine,  with  special  reference  to  the  recent  wholesale  Poisoning  of  Dogs  in  the 
B^hbourhood  of  Perth.**  An  interesting  discussion  followed  the  reading  of  this 
Bdmmunication. 


Dr.  Macadam  read  the  Report  regarding  the  Examination  of  the  Pharmaceutical 
Btudents  who  attended  his  winter  course  of  Lectures  on  Chemistry,  and  stated  Mr. 
Dmican  McCabe,  Apprentice  to  Mr.  Macfarlan,  as  the  successful  candidate  for  both 
IPrizes,  viz.,  that  for  the  best  Essay  on  the  Chemistry  of  Food,  and  the  other  for  the 
bat  Answers  to  Written  Queries.  Mr.  Flockhart  then,  in  the  name  of  the  President, 
fey  whom  these  Prizes  were  given,  handed  them,  with  a  short  address,  to  Bir. 
McCabe.  The  volumes  presented  were  Gray's  ^^ Supplement,"  by  Redwood;  and 
^Iliomson's  " Cyclopcedia  of  Chemistry*^ 

The  meeting  was  very  numerously  attended,  and  the  proceedings  of  the  evening 
i^peared  to  give  satisfaction  to  all  present. 

THE  ANNUAL  MEETING 
Was  held  on  the  following  day  in  the  same  rooms,  at  two  o'clock, 

MB.  FLOCKnART  IN  THE  CHAIB, 

In  the  unavoidable  absence  of  Mr.  Robertson. 
The  Seoretart,  being  requested,  read  the  following  Annual  Report:  — 

The  Council  have  now  the  pleasure  of  laying  before  this  the  Annual  Meeting  of 
iSut  Pharmaceutical  Society,  a  report  of  the  affairs  and  progress  of  the  Society  in 
Edinburgh  during  the  past  year,  and  the  Session  now  about  to  close. 

Evening  lectures  on  Chemistry  were  commenced  by  Dr.  Stevenson  Macadam,  as 
flfivertised,  in  the  Society's  rooms  early  in  November,  1856;  but,  as  the  number  of 

Oils  offering  was  small.  Dr.  Macadam  made  a  proposal  to  the  class  to  admit  to  his 
y  prelections  in  the  School  of  Arts  such  students  belonging  to  the  Society  as 
Md  his  perpetual  tickets,  as  well  as  all  those  who  had  determined  to  attend  the 
tevening  course,  and  this  on  terms  certainly  very  advantageous  to  them,  and  for 
<«ldch  the  Council  think  Dr.  Macadam  well  entitled  to  the  thanks  of  the  Society. 
Of  this  kind  offer  eight  of  the  Pharmaceutical  students  gladly  availed  themselves. 

Early  in  the  Session  it  was  thought  advisable  to  move  the  museum  and  lecture- 
joom  from  72,  Princes  Street,  to  50,  George  Street.  The  Council  think  increased 
accommodation  has  thus  been  gained,  while  those  who  have  attended  any  of  the 
scientific  meetings,  or  who  may  now  be  present,  will  be  able  to  judge  of  the  pro- 
priety of  the  change.  By  this  removal  there  will  be  a  saving  in  the  annual  rent; 
snd  it  is  proposed,  in  the  course  of  the  summer,  to  add  considerably  to  the  library 
and  very  probably  to  the  museum,  so  as  to  keep  up  an  interested  feeling  towards 
those  two  important  branches  of  the  Society  in  Edinburgh.    It  may  further  be  men- 
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tioned,  as  the  request  of  several  members,  that  representations  will  be  made  to  the 
Council  in  London  regarding  duplicate  specimens,  which  must  of  neoessity  fron 
time  to  time  accumulate  on  their  hands.  Were  such  specimens  transmitted  to 
Edinburgh  it  is  thought  that,  at  very  trifling  expense,  valuable  assistance  would  be 
affi>rded  in  extending  and  improving  the  museum  here. 

The  printed  statements  which  have  from  time  to  time  appeared  in  the  Journal 
will  best  show  what  has  been  done  at  tlie  different  meetings  held  here  during  tfai 
winter  months.  There  have  been  five  scientific  meetings,  and,  while  the  Gmindl 
thank  those  gentlemen  who  have  lent  their  aid  and  assistance,  they  hope  neit 
Session  to  be  able  to  establish  a  regular  series  of  monthly  meetings,  and  tiioi 
increase  the  number  during  each  Session  to  six.  Members  and  Assodatee  an 
strongly  urged  to  contribute  towards  these  reunions.  Any  suggestion  for  the 
extension  or  improvement  of  these  meetings  will  be  gladly  entertained  by  dtt 
Council,  and  it  will  be  gratifying  to  find  from  increased  attendance  that  theie 
meetings  are  viewed  as  opportunities  for  keeping  up  the  harmony  and  good  feeling 
existing  in  the  Society,  as  well  as  evincing  a  desire  on  the  part  of  its  well-irishm  to 
contribute  towards  the  instruction  of  those  connected  with  the  association. 

The  thanks  of  the  Society  are  tendered  to  those  gentlemen  who  have  taken  cfaaige 
of  the  Library  and  Museum. 

The  Council  beg  especially  to  draw  the  attention  of  Members  to  the  fact,  that  at 
every  sitting  of  the  Board  of  Examiners,  opportunity  is  afforded  for  Apprentices 
joining  the  Society  as  Registered  Pupils,  either  by  personal  appearance  before  the 
Board  in  Edinburgh,  or,  in  event  of  residing  in  the  country,  by  certificate  of  classical 
attainments  from  a  clergyman,  or  other  party  competent  of  judging.  Six  pupils 
have  thus  been  admitted  at  the  two  last  examinations,  and  the  CouncU  wiU  be  glad 
to  find  such  candidates  coming  forward  more  abundantly,  as  they  believe  the  chief 
support  given  in  future  to  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  must  arise  from  young 
Pharmaceutists,  who,  it  is  hoped,  will  not  fail  to  profit  by  the  comparative  facilities 
now  afibrded  of  becoming  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  scientific  department  of 
their  business. 

In  reference  to  inquiries  regarding  the  Register  Fund  Prize,  the  Council  take  this 
mode  of  intimating  to  the  Associates  and  Apprentices  of  the  Society  throughout 
Scotland,  that  the  same  subject,  namely,  *^On  the  Best  Mode  of  Preparing  Twciwmi* 
is  again  fixed  upon  as  the  competing  essay.  All  papers  are  therefore  requested  to 
be  forwarded  to  the  Secretary  in  Edinburgh,  not  later  than  the  1st  of  October ;  and 
it  is  hoped  that  tlie  number  and  character  of  some  of  these  essays  will  be  such  as  to 
enable  the  Committee  to  award  the  Prize,  which  has  now  been  in  abeyance  for  the 
last  two  years. 

The  Council  think  this  a  fitting  and  good  opportunity  for  drawing  the  attention  of 
country  Members  generally  to  the  inquiry  lately  made  by  the  Highland  Society  of 
Scotland,  as  to  whether  the  Council  could  recommend  ai^y  Member  of  the  Pharaia- 
ceutical  Society,  residing  in  agricultural  districts,  as  possessing  sufficient  knowledge 
of  Analytical  Chemistry  to  enable  them  to  examine  and  test,  for  the  purpoee  of 
ascertaining  the  purity  of  such  substances  as  guano,  gypsum,  nitrates  of  soda  and 
potash,  ammoniacal  salts,  oil  cake,  bone  dust,  superphosphate  of  Ume,  and  other 
articles  now  so  extensively  employed  by  farmers  and  proprietors  for  the  improve- 
ment of  land.  Impressed  with  the  idea  that  much  good  might  accrue,  if  same 
parties  were  found  disposed  to  declare  themselves  willing  and  able  to  undertake 
these  duties,  the  Council  have  taken  steps  to  ascertain  the  feelings  of  the  oonntiy 
Members  throughout  Scotland  in  reference  to  this  matter,  in  the  conviction  that, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Highland  Society,  the  present  movement  may  become 
more  important  than  might  at  first  si^ht  appear ;  and  they  therefore  hope  doe 
attention  will  be  paid  to  the  circulars  which  have  been  so  lately  issued,  as  modi 
will  depend  upon  the  nature  of  the  replies  received,  whether  anything  can  really  be 
substantially  done  to  meet  the  wishes  of  the  Highland  Society  on. the  point  nov 
before  the  C/Ouncil  for  consideration. 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  Secretary's  intromissions  with  the  Amds  of 
the  Society,  commencing  1st  January,  1856,  and  terminating  30th  December  same 
year:— 
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Dr. 


The  Pharmaeeutteal  Society  in  account  with  the  Secretary, 


£    9. 


T6  paid  huaranoe  of  Museum  and 

Idtraipy 0   7  6 

So.    W^ter  Duty ..,. 0    5  6 

Do.    Bent  of  Booms,  less  Taxes 22  18  2| 

New  StaelTing,  Furniture,  fto. 9    6  0 

Advertisiiig 119 

Bnrtage   2  9  1 

Bxpeoses  at  Annual  Meeting 1 16  6 

Gas  Account 3   6  4 

Printing « 3  18  0 

Gas  Fittings 13  1 

Fiidnter's  account 0  17  3 

TazeStindudinglandlord'sproportion  3  10  6 
Delivering  billets  and  attendance  of 

Porter  at  Meetings 1  14  6 

Statimiery 0   5  6 


1856 
Deo.  80. 


^62  16    Si 


Balance  due  Secretary £2  16   8| 


Cr. 

July.    By  Cash  50  •  0    0- 

Dec 30.   Balance  due  Secretary  ....  2  16   81 


£52  16   81 


Edinburgh,  Uth  AprH,  1857. 
We,  the  undersigned,  have  examined  the  foregoing  account  with  Touchers  attached, 
find  them  correctly  stated,  and  the  balance  due  to  the  Secretary,  as  at  30th  Decern- 
boar,  1856,  to  be  two  pounds  sixteen  shillings  and  eightpence  sterling. 

H.  C.  Baildon, 
Wm.  Ainsue, 
J.  F.  Macfarlak. 

The  Council  beg  particularly  to  express  their  sympathy  with  the  President, 
Mr.  Robertson,  who  for  a  period  of  nearly  three  months  has  been  confined  to  the 
house  with  severe  and  painful  illness.  While  they  are  glad  to  know  that  he  is  now 
convalescent  and  rapidly  recovering,  and  while  they  further  sincerely  hope  that 
restoration  may  be  speedy  and  complete,  they  cannot  but  regret  that,  in  con- 
sequence of  this  affliction,  his  valuable  aslstance  has  been  unavoidably  lost  to  the 
Society  for  so  long  a  period. 

The  Council  have  great  pleasure  in  testifying  the  high  sense  they  entertain  of  the 
value  of  the  labours  of  the  Secretary,  Mr.  Mackay.  To  his  unwearied  and  zealous 
exertions  it  is  mainly  owing  that  the  Society  has  been  able  to  maintain  its  efficiency, 
and  to  a  continuance  of  his  valuable  services  they  look  for  an  increase  of  its 
prosperity. 

The  Council,  in  conclusion,  are  sorry  that  they  are  not  in  a  position  to  make 
further  remark  regarding  progress  in  obtaining  a  National  Pharmacopoeia.  Every 
day  continues  to  render  more  and  more  manifest  the  desirableness  of  such  a  publi- 
cation, and  believing  as  they  do  that  this  work  would  be  hailed  as  a  great  boon  by 
Medi<»l  Practitioners  and  Pharmaceutical  Chemists,  they  are  quite  certain  every 
assistance  will  be  readily  afforded  by  the  Society,  if  considered  requisite,  in  co- 
operating to  complete  so  valuable  a  production  as  a  Pharmacopoeia,  emanating  from 
the  united  Colleges  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland. 

lir.  CuBRiB  (of  Glasgow)  moved  the  adoption  of  the  report,  which  was  carried 
MM.  con. 

Mr.  Maofablan  moved  that  Mr.  Flockhart  be  elected  President,  and  Mr.  Brown 
of  Dunfermline,  Vice-President  for  the  ensuing  year->carried  unanimously. 

Mr.  Aitkin  proposed  as  Members  of  Council,  the  President  and  Vice-President, 
Messrs.  Ainslie,  6.  Blanchard,  Robertson,  Young,  Tait,  Steele,  Lindsay,  Gardner,  Mac- 
&rlan,  Dron  of  Kirkcaldy,  Mr.  Hart  of  Glasgow,  and  Mr.  Mackay — carried  nem,  con. 

The  following  were  also  nominated  as  Examiners:  the  President  and  Vice-Pre- 
sident, Messrs.  Kobertson,  Baildon,  Gardner,  Tait,  Macfarlan,  Mackay,  the  President 
and  Vice-President  of  the  Society  in  London  ex  officio. 

The  Chaibhan  moved  that  Mr.  Macfarlan  be  nominated  as  the  representative 
Member  of  Council  in  London. 

Mr.  Brown  moved  as  the  Directors  of  the  Museum,  Messrs.  Ainsb'e,  Young, 
W.  Baildon,  and  W.  Macfarlan— carried. 

Mr.  Baildon  moved,  and  Mr.  Macfarlan  seconded  the  re-election  of  Mr.  Mackay 
as  Secretary^-carried  by  acclamation. 
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Mr.  Bbown  haying  alluded  to  a  recent  communicatioii  of  the  Highland  Sodetyot 
the  subject  of  the  analysis  of  guano, 

Mr.  Mackat  explained  that,  in  the  course  of  a  correspondence  between  an  emioenfe 
Chemist  in  the  west  country,  Mr.  Hall  Maxwell,  and  Professors  Christisoa  ini 
Wilson,  Mr.  Maxwell  had  inquired  whether  there  were  any  Chemists  thronghont 
tiie  country  who  were  capable  of  analyzing  guano.  A  doubt  having  been  expraued 
on  the  subject,  application  was  made  to  the  Council  of  that  Society,  who  had  isiael 
a  circular  with  a  view  of  ascertaining  to  what  extent  the  Members  would  be  tbie 
and  disposed  to  afford  the  assistance  desired.  Only  a  few  replies  had  as  yet  beea 
received,  but  the  result  would  be  duly  announced  as  soon  as  the  answers  ttoa,  the 
other  parties  had  come  to  hand. 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman  terminated  the  proceedings. 

THE  ANNUAL  DINNER 

was  held  in  Young's  New  Royal  Hotel,  Princes  Street,  at  half-past  ^ye  on  the  ssme 
evening.  Mr.  Flockhabt,  President  of  the  Society,  was  Chairman;  and  Mr.Baowv, 
of  Dunfermline,  Croupier. 

After  the  usual  loyal  toasts,  Mr.  Brown  proposed  "  The  Pharmaceutical  Society.* 
He  alluded  to  the  origin  of  the  Society,  with  comparatively  few  but  large-hearted 
and  far-seeing  supporters,  who,  by  tlieir  assiduity  and  perseverance,  had  snnnomited 
the  discouragement  which  beset  them,  and  had  thus  obtained,  first  a  Charter,  then 
an  Act  of  Parliament.  The  latter,  he  said,  was  but  a  loose  robe,  thrown  roimd  ttie 
Society  by  way  of  distinction.  They  were  only  beginning  to  bud,  but  in  course  of 
time  would  blossom  and  bear  fruit.  Already  the  Society  had  done  much  in  raising 
the  tone  of  Pharmaceutical  education,  and  improving  the  standard  of  medicinal 
preparations.  There  were  still  some  difficulties  to  be  encountered,  but  by  per- 
severance they  would  surmount  them,  and  extend  the  influence  of  the  Society 
throughout  the  kingdom.  He  concluded  by  some  practical  remarks  on  professiooal 
education  as  the  groundwork  of  the  prosperity  of  the  Society  and  the  credit  of  its 
Members. 

Mr.  CuBRiE,  of  Glasgow,  proposed  '*  The  Board  of  Examiners  and  Council  in 
Edinburgh,"  with  some  appropriate  comments  on  the  functions  of  the  Board,  and  tiie 
stimulus  of  the  examinations  in  promoting  industry  and  improved  qualiflcatioa. 

Mr.  Macfarlan  proposed  "The  University  of  Edinburgh,*'  which,  1m  nid, 
although  comparatively  young,  had  outstripped  the  sister  universities  of  Oxford  sni 
Cambridge.  In  every  quarter  of  the  globe  some  of  the  alumni  of  the  Univer^ 
of  Edinburgh  were  to  be  found  filling  places  of  distinction,  and  reflecting  credit  on 
the  source  of  their  education.  Passing  from  such  names  as  CuUen  and  BAack,  and 
others  who  were  gone,  he  might  refer  to  the  Honorary  Members  of  the  Sodety,  who 
were  elected  on  account  of  their  distinguished  merit,  and  for  whose  servioes  tbij 
had  reason  to  be  grateful.  Mr.  Macfarlan  concluded  by  some  effective  alhisioas  to 
the  great  strides  the  University  and  its  professors  had  made  in  education,  and  in  aE 
that  relates  to  the  scientific,  moral,  and  intellectual  development  of  the  mentil 
faculties. 

Mr.  TouNo  proposed  <'The  Colleges  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,"  vad  lb. 
D.  R.  Brown  proposed  "  Pharmaceutical  Education." 

Among  the  other  toasts  were  "  The  Honorary  Members,**  "  The  Sethring  Tit- 
sident,  Mr.  Robertson,"** The  President  and  Council  in  London,"  "Dr.  S.  MacadaiB," 
"The  Chairman,"  "The  Croupier,"  "The  Secretary." 

Want  of  space  obliges  us  to  condense  this  report,  which  arrived  rather  lata 
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Tub  Secretary,  Mr.  Mercer,  announced  donations  to  the  library  of  the  J^tporirfh 
Society  of  Arts  irom  Dr.  Hume,  and  twelve  volumes  from  himself.  The  fclkriHDK 
paper  was  then  read  by  Geobqe  Hamilton,  Esq.,  F.C.&,  FJUU3>^ 
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ON  THE  CONSERVATION  OF  FORCE. 

It  mnst  be  extremely  gratifying  to  all  Chemists  to  obserre  that  oup  distininiished 
countryman,  Professor  Faraday,  has  turned  his  attention  to  the  subject  of  the  con- 
serration  of  force.  So  acute  and  able  a  philosopher  cannot  fail  to  leave  behind  him 
some  nevr  light  to  guide  those  who  follow  in  the  same  path  of  inyestigation. 
■  The  lecture  lately  deliTered  by  Professor  Faraday  has  been  so  reported  in  the 
public  journals  as  to  represent  the  doctrine  of  the  conservation  of  force  as  the  result 
of  the  professor's  own  most  recent  researches,  and  now  for  the  first  time  publicly 
announced;  and  further,  that  it  subverts  tlie  Newtonian  law  of  gravitation,  and 
establishes  a  new  theory  of  the  universe.  I  have  so  strong  a  faith,  not  only  in  the 
ability,  but  in  the  philosophic  cautiousness  and  integrity  of  the  learned  professor,  that 
I  at  once  reject  the  report  as  inaccurate,  and  proceed  to  make  a  few  observations. 

The  subject  was  first  brought  before  the  British  public  by  Grove,  in  a  lecture 
delivered  at  the  London  Institution  in  1842,  and  more  fully  expounded  in  a  course  of 
lectures  in  1843.  These  lectures  were  afterwards  remodelled,  and  published  in  the 
form  of  an  essay,  under  the  title  of  The  Correlation  of  Physical  Force*.  On  page  16 
(^  that  essay  the  author  states  that  it  is  an  irresistible  inference  from  observed 
phenomena  that  a  force  cannot  originate  otherwise  than  by  devolution  from  some 
pre-existing  force  or  forces;  and  on  page  4  he  says,  <'  The  extent  of  claim  which  my 
views  on  this  subject  may  have  to  originality  must  be  left  to  the  judgment  of  the 
reader :  they  became  strongly  impressed  upon  my  mind  at  a  period  when  I  was 
much  engaged  in  experimental  research,  and  were,  as  I  then  believed,  and  still  believe, 

The  labours  of  Joule,  and  the  profound  investigations  of  Thomson,  on  the  subject 
of  heat  must  be  regarded  as  part,  and  a  very  important  part,  of  the  history  of  this 
comparatively  new  doctrine,  since  they  aim  at  assigning  to  the  forces  on  which  they 
treat  quantitative  relations,  without  which  no  accuracy  can  be  attained  in  any 
branch  of  physical  inquiry. 

A  fbrce  may  be  defined  to  be  that  which  moves  or  tends  to  move  a  body,  or  which 
stops  or  tends  to  stop  the  motion  of  a  body.  If  a  body,  A,  moving  along  a  plane^ 
strike  another  body,  B,  there  are  two  things  connected  with  the  phenomenon  which 
oar  faculties  are  fitted  to  observe  and  reason  upon — matter  and  motion;  or,  if  we 
pnx^ed  with  the  analysis  to  its  utmost  limit,  we  may  resolve  the  idea  of  motion 
into  the  ideas  of  matter,  time,  and  space.  We  have  no  idea  of  a  separate  and  distinct 
thing— force.  If  A  moves  with  greater  speed  it  strikes  B  with  greater  force;  that 
means,  that,  after  impact,  it  is  observed,  in  the  same  given  time,  to  move  over  a 
greater  space  than  in  the  previous  experiment. 

The  term  *' motion*'  involves  the  idea  of  body,  time,  and  space,  and  expresses  a 
certain  qualitative  relation  between  them.  The  term  << force"  embraces  the  same 
toee  ideas,  and  expresses  a  certain  quantitative  relation  between  them.  If,  then,  we 
know  nothing  of  force  in  the  abstract,  it  is  evident  that  we  can  know  nothing  fk 
distinct  species  of  force.  The  terms  "electrical  force,"  "magnetic  force,"  "affinity," 
are  convenient  to  indicate  loosely  classes  of  conditions  under  which  the  movements 
of  matter  take  place.  Let  any  one  try  to  point  out  the  essential  distinction  between 
any  two  of  them,  and  he  will  find  that  he  is  grappling  for  a  metaphysical  entity,  or 
rather  nonentity,  which  always  eludes  his  grasp.  When  we  can  fairly  divest  our- 
selves of  the  encumbrance  of  metaphysical  subtleties,  and  address  ourselves  to  the 
observation  and  classification  of  phenomena,  we  shall  then,  and  not  until  then,  be 
prepared  to  comprehend  what  is  meant  by  the  conservation  of  force,  or,  as  it  may  be 
otherwise  expressed,  the  indefinite  propagation  of  motion. 

If  motion  be  taken  in  connexion  with  the  so-called  imponderable  agents  or  forces^ 
heat,  light,  electricity,  magnetism,  chemical  affinity — it  will  be  found  that,  by  taking 
any  one  as  the  initial  agent,  all  the  others  may  be  produced. 

1.  Motion.— A  hammer  moves  against  a  piece  of  lead;  heat  is  given  out,  which 
ignites  phosphorus;  light  is  emitted;  affinity  is  brought  into  action  between  the 
burning  body  and  the  oxygen  of  the  surrounding  air;  but  further,  the  same  heat  acts 
on  the  thermo-electric  battery,  and  a  current  of  electricity  passes  through  the  con- 
ducting wires,  and  produces  magnetic  phenomena  in  the  thermo-electric  multiplier. 

2.  Hba.t. — Heat  expands  a  body,  or  causes  motion  among  the  particles.  It  acts  on 
the  thermo-electric  pile,  and  the  rest  of  the  series  follow  as  before. 

3;  Light. —Light  causes  chlorine  and  hydrogen  to  combine — motion  and  chemieai 
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affinity.  It  acts  on  a  dagaerreotype  plate,  which  may  be  so  arranged  that  the 
chemical  action  at  the  surface  will  produce  a  curreut  of  galvanic  electridtjr  throitth 
attached  wires;  and  if  the  terminals  be  connected  with  a  delicate  multiplier,  de- 
flection of  tiie  needle— that  is,  motion — wiU  ensue. 

4.  Elbctbioiit. — Electricity  produces  motion  in  bodies,  heat  and  Ught  in  the  sparL 
It  acts  chemlciUly  in  decomposing  water  and  causing  oxygen  and  hydrogen  to  com- 
bine. When  a  current  is  sent  through  a  coil,  it  converts  a  piece  of  steel  pUoed 
within  into  a  magnet, 

5.  Magnetism. — Magnetism  can  be  employed  to  produce  currents  of  Actriciig. 
Motion,  heat,  &c.,  fullowr. 

6.  Chemical  action  in  the  cells  of  a  battery  produces  electric  currents,  firom  whicii, 
as  before,  all  the  other  forces  may  be  derived. 

There  is,  therefore,  a  correlation  of  the  physical  forces. 

19  ow,  it  is  evident  that,  in  the  case  of  striking  a  piece  of  lead  with  a  hammer, 
tnotion  is  propagated  in  the  expansion  of  surrounding  objects  by  the  heat  evolved. 
We  can  assign  no  limit  to  its  continuance.  It  may  be  said  that  the  heat  is  ulti- 
mately dissipated  and  lost,  which  may  serve  very  well  for  ordinary  purposes;  but  ve 
mean  only  that  we  cannot  trace  the  effects  beyond  a  certain  point.  Strictly  speak- 
ing, a  motion  once  commenced  can  never  end. 

There  is,  therefore,  %  conservation  of  force,  or  an  indefinite  propagaUon  of  motion. 
But  how  shall  we  speculate  on  the  chronological  order  of  these  forces  from  the 
beginning,  or  trace  any  given  effect  back  to  its  absolute  first  cause  ?  Com  is  groDnd 
by  a  mill  worked  by  the  force  of  a  stream,  which  stream  is  simply  water  floinng 
back  to  the  level  from  which  it  was  raised  by  the  heat  of  the  sun.  Many  of  the 
forces  of  nature  may  be  traced  to  the  same  cause. 

The  law  of  intensity,  as  affected  by  distance,  does  not  depend  on  the  nature  of  die 
force.  It  is  of  no  consequence,  for  instance,  whether  light  is  caused  by  the  projec- 
tion, in  straight  lines,  of  luminiferous  particles,  from  the  luminous  body,  towards  all 
points  of  space,  or  by  the  alternate  contractions  and  expansions  of  contiguous  elastic 
sphericles  in  a  plenum^  or  by  undulations  of  an  ether.  If  it  act  from  a  centre^  its 
Intensity  at  any  given  distanoe  wiU  be  diminished  in  proportion  to  the  inmued 
area  over  which  it  is  spread,  and  the  most  elementary  geometry  shows  that  to  be  as 
the  squares  of  the  distance.  It  is  neither  wonderful,  therefore,  nor  doubtful,  that  at 
half  the  distance  the  force  should  be  four  times  as  great.  That  is  a  necessary  conse- 
quence of  its  emanating  fh>m  a  centre,  and  this  law  of  the  inverse  square  of  distance  is 
in  no  way  inconsistent  with  the  doctrine  of  the  conservation  of  force.  But  sdenoe  hss 
a  difficult  task  to  accomplish  in  tracing  out  and  assigning  the  quantitative  lelatioos 
which  subsist  among  these  ^^rious  classes  of  correlated  phenomena.  To  detmolDe, 
for  instance,  the  quantity  of  heat  evolved  by  the  impact  of  given  masses  moving 
with  given  velocities,  and  the  electrical,  chemicid,  and  other  effects,  wludi  may  be 
regarded  as  functions  of  that  quantity.  There  is  no  way  of  accomplishing  this  task 
but  by  going  back  to  the  conditions  under  which  mass,  velocity,  and  force  can  be 
quantitatively  estimated,  and  rising  by  means  of  a  suitable  analysis  to  cases  whidi 
are  more  special  and  complex.  Whether  chemical  phenomena  will  ever  yield  to 
such  an  analysis,  it  would  be  vain  to  conjecture;  but  of  this  we  are  sure,  that  by  no 
other  means  can  purely  empirical  generalisations  be  raised  to  the  rank  of  pomtict 
laws. 

A  long  and  interesting  discussion  followed,  in  which  several  of  the  members 
present  joined,  and  the  thanks  of  the  meeting  were  accorded  to  Mr.  TT^miitnn  for  his 
valuable  and  interesting  communication. 

Mr.  Mbrcer  then  made  some  observations  on  preserved  meat  juice  and  pepsioe, 
preparations  which  have  been  lately  brought  into  use,  and  specimens  of  which  be 
placed  on  the  table. 

Mr.  Samuel  exhibited  a  specimen  of  crystallized  bihydrated  s^phuric  add. 


Thursday,  9th  Aprils  1857. 
BOBEBT  CLAT,  B8<|.,  IN  THE  CHAZB. 

Mr.  Martin,  Brownlow  Hill,  was  elected  a  Member  of  the  Society, 
^e  Secretary,  Mr.  Mrecbb,  announced   that  the  competition  amongst  tiie 
Students  of  the  laboratory  class  bad  taken  place  for  the  President's  priae^  and  thsi 
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Df.  Edwards  had  awarded  the  prize  to  Mr.  J.  W.  Taylor;  and  l^e  also  reported  that 
all  the  competing  Essays  were  superior  to  any  he  had;  before  received.    - 
Mr.  H.  SuoDSN  Evans,  F.C.S.,  then  read  a  paper  on 

MICROSCOPICAL  EXAMINATION  OF  CINCHONA  BARKS, 
ILLUSTRATED  BY  THE  AID  OF  THE  OXYHYDROGEN  LIGHT  APPLIEb 

TO  AN  ORDINARY  MICROSCOPE, 

of  which  the  following  is  an  abstract : — 

Having  on  a  former  occasion  intimated  his  intention  of  making  a  microscopical 
examination  of  Cinchona  Barks,  from  which  he  anticipated  a  ready  means  of  esti- 
mating their  commercial  value,  the  paper  this  evening  was  to  lay  before  the  Society 
the  results  of  a  preliminary  examination. 

Although  fh>m  the  repeated  examination  of  a  great  number  of  specimens  he  had 
hitherto  failed  in  discovering  differences  of  structure,  sufficiently  distinct  and  decided, 
to  be  relied  upon  as  positive  indications  of  species  or  quality,  there  were,  he  said, 
certain  broad  and  general  distinctions  of  structure  sufficient  to  indicate,  to  some 
extent,  the  character  of  the  bark. 

The  more  specific  differences  appeared  to  be  obliterated  during  the  growth  of  the 
dfflnentary  tissues,  which,  being  subjected  to  such  varying  influences  of  climate, 
temperature,  and  situation,  frequently  become  entirely  changed  in  their  characters, 
and  this  might  often  be  seen  in  sections  taken  from  different  positions  in  the  same 
bark. 

These  circumstances  greatly  complicated  the  study,  adding  to  its  interest  as  well 
as  to  the  difficulty  of  reducing  its  results  to  general  and  practical  utility.  In  demon- 
strating the  differences  which  could  readily  be  traced,  Mr.  Evans  wished  to  impress 
on  the  Society  the  vast  field  which  lay  before  them  in  utilizing  the  immense  power  of 
observation  afforded  by  the  microscope,  and  hoped  to  enlist  some  in  the  service. 
With  a  greater  number  of  earnest,  patient  observers,  he  considered  it  would  not  be 
long  before  the  microscope  would  be  made  to  speak  out  with  a  clear  and  decided 
voice,  not  only  with  regard  to  the  secrets  of  each  kind  of  Cinchona  bark,  but  of  the 
quality  and  purity  of  nearly  every  substance  the  Pharmaceutist  has  professionally 
to  dead  with.  Hitherto  there  has  been  a  lack  of  earnestness  in  observers,  and  in 
this  respect  our  continental  and  even  transatlantic  brethren  have  outshone  us  ;  but 
anrely  the  British  Pharmaceutist  will  not  longer  suffer  it  to  be  said  he  is  one  whit 
behind  his  neighbours. 

Mr.  Evans  concluded  by  illustrating  the  structure  of  the  principal  varieties  of 
CSnchonii  bark,  by  a  novel  and  very  successful  application  of  the  oxy-hydrogen  light 
to  an  ordinary  microscope,  the  magnified  image  of  delicate  sections  of  the  barks 
being  very  clearly  and  brilliantly  delineated  upon  a  disc,  the  magnifying  power 
employed  being  an  ordinary  achromatic  objective  of  half-inch  focus. 


ORZQZNAL  AND  SXTRACTED  ARTICLSS. 


ON  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF  THE  CHINESE  GREEN  DYE, 

CALLED      ^r^    Pl^L    LO'KAO. 


BT  THE  BEY.  M.  HELOT, 
Missionary  of  the  Company  of  Jesus. 
(^Continued  from  page  520.) 

Manufacture  of  the  Lo-l'ao  at  Aze. — In  the  account  which  we  have  previously 
given  of  the  dyeing  of  cotton  cloth  by  the  bark  of  the  Lo-za^  it  will  have  been 
observed,  that  the  cloth  after  each  immersion  in  the  dye,  is  placed  to  dry  and 
exposed  to  the  sun,  without  having  been  rinsed  in  pure  water.  Now  it  is  from  the 
excesa  of  dye  in  thb  cloth  that  the  substance  Lo-kao  is  extracted. 

The  process  is  as  follows :  five  or  six  vessels  filled  with  clear  cold  water  are 
prepared.    Into  the  first  vessel  the  dyed  cotton  cloth  is  immersed  and  shaken 
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About  (without  precisely  being  washed);  the  water  becomet  Blightlj  coloued 
green.  The  same  process  is  repeated  in  the  second  Tessel^  in  the  tkurd,  in  the 
fovirth,  and  so  on;  the  cloth  being  lastly  dried,  is  ready  for  «ale.  The  water 
from  the  several  vessels  is  collected  into  a  large  boiler;  on  the  surface  is  spread 
a  jomewhat  thick  layer  of  cotton  threads,  and  the  whole  is  then  heated.  Upon 
boiling,  the  colouring  matter  suspended  in  the  water,  but  not  dissolved,  is 
entangled  by  the  cotton  threads,  and  subsides,  while  the  water  itself  becomes 
transparent:  this  water  is  then  poured  off  and  the  cotton  threads  anbjectedto 
the  same  operation  a  second  time,  and  so  on  until  they  are  sufficientfy  kided 
irith  the  green  colour.  In  general,  about  six  pounds  of  cotton  thread  m 
required  for  absorbing  the  excess  of  green  colouring  matter  set  £ree  in  tte 
washing  of  300  pieces  of  cloth,  each  thirty  feet  long  by  one  foot  broad.* 

The  cotton  threads  being  properly  charged  with  colour,  are  washed,  bemg 
rubbed  in  the  hands,  six  pounds  requiring  about  100  pounds  of  clear  cold  water. 
An  impalpable  green  powder  is  separated  and  settles  to  the  bottom  of  the  veneL 
The  cotton  threads  are  washed  in  this  way  in  eight  or  ten  waters^  when  they  are 
^ut  aside  to  be  again  charged.  The  green  powder  collected  in  the  several 
vessels  having  been  united  and  thoroughl3r  washed  by  decantation,  b  npi&tj 
dried  in  the  following  manner:  a  sheet  of  bibulous  paper  having  been  piaoed 
upon  a  layer  of  ashes,  the  colour  in  the  condition  of  a  thin  paste  is  poured  on  ts 
it,  and  carefully  and  gently  spread  out;  the  ashes  absorb  the  moisture,  andtiie 
sheet  is  soon  ready  to  be  removed  and  dried  in  the  sun.  The  thin  layer  of 
colour  cracks,  and  separates  from  the  paper  in  the  form  of  little  flakes,  whidi 
are  disposed  of  in  trade  under  the  name  of  Lo-kao»  The  thinner  the  fluke,  the 
more  it  reflects, — still  more  so  if  it  is  dried  on  a  polished  surface ;  so  in  fact,  this 
re/let  must  be  cautiously  accepted  as  an  indication  of  the  goodness  of  the  ^. 
iorty  pieces  of  cloth  afibrd  about  one  ounce  of  Lo-kao,  One  of  the  mansfactona 
at  Az^  dyed  durmg  this  year  8000  pieces,  and  sold  upwards  of  12  Ibt.  of  l^hn. 
The  five  factories  at  AzI  could  hardly  produce  altogether  more  than  SO  Ibt.  or 
•40  lbs.  of  the  dye.  .  The  manufacturers  of  the  dye  sdl  it  only  in  packets  of  ten 
ounces,  the  average  price  being  weight  for  weight,  about  the  same  as  silver,  aqr 
eight  or  nine  francs  per  ounce;  but  the  demand  which  Europeans  have  of  bte 
made  for  it,  has  caused  an  advance,  and  when  I  was  at  Az^,  the  price  had  risen 
three  dollars  per  lOozs.,  being,  in  fact,  fifteen  dollars  instead  of  twelve. 

I  have  made  some  minute  inquiries  as  to  adulteration,  but  all  the  workmen 
whom  I  have  asked  myself,  and  still  better  those  whom  I  have  caused  to  be 
interrogated  by  a  skilful  Chinese,  have  alleged  that  the  thing  could  not  be  done, 
and  that  any  foreign  substance,  even  in  small  proportion,  would  vitiate  the 
colour  too  much  for  it  to  pass  undetected.  The  only  addition  that  I  can  dis- 
cover is  ever  made,  are  fine  iron  filings,  which  give  weight  without  impaixins 
colour:  but  they  are  easily  perceived  upon  wetting  a  little  of  the  dye  and 
rubbing  it  on  a  glass  with  the  finger-naiL  The  dye  may  lose,  however,  much  of 
its  beaut;^,  if  not  carefully  preserved  from  damp.  For  this  reason  it  ought  to  be 
wrapped  in  a  piece  of  skin  and  kept  in  a  vessel  containing  fragments  of  quick- 
lime, which  of  course  must  be  renewed  as  they  become  hydrated.  The  rea^ 
ness  with  which  the  Lo-kao  changes  by  moisture,  explains  why  it  can  only  be 
prepared  in  winter,  since  in  spring  and  sinnmer  the  solutions  would  speedilj 
become  mouldy,  and  the  colour  would  be  lost. 

The  manufacture  carried  on  at  Az^  is  confined  to  the  dyeing  of  cotton  doth 
with  solutions  of  the  bark  of  the  Lo-za,  and  to  the  extraction  of  the  green  d/e 
Lo'kao,  the  latter  being  all  sold.  I  have  been  told,  however,  of  three  houses  at 
Soo-chow  who  make  use  of  Lo-kao,  and  have  obtained  the  following  ptf- 
ticulars  re^rding  its  employment  from  a  workman  who  has  been  engi^ed  in 
Eyeing  with  it. 

To  form  the  dyeing  solution,  the  requbite  quantity  of  Lo-kao  is  placed  in* 

*  Tfau/0O<  is  aboBt  e^oal  to  ths  flMlr<M/>9f  er  ^Jl  flHftra^ 
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Httle  cotton  h&s :  the  proportion  of  one  ounce  of  the  dye  for  every  ten  pieces  of 
doth  (each  30  feet  by  one  foot)  dyes  a  strong  colour ;  the  same  quantity  used 
for  25  or  30  pieces  of  cloth  imparts  a  lighter  colour,  such  as  that  of  the  specimen 
I  have  sent.  At  all  times,  it  is  desirable  to  prepare  no  larger  quantity  than  is 
likely  to  be  used  at  once.  The  Lo-kao^  being  tied  up  in  a  little  bag,  is  soflened 
and  reduced  to  a  pulpy  condition  by  being  allowed  to  soak  for  twelve  hours  in 
water.  Some  more  water  is  then  added,  and  the  bag  is  squeezed  and  rubbed  in 
the  hands  until  the  Lo-kao  is  well  diffused  through  the  water.  Carbonate  of 
tfodft  18  then  added,  in  the  proportion  of  ten  ounces  to  one  of  the  dye :  the  liquor 
is  tiioi  heated  until  perfect  solution  takes  place.  The  quantity  of  water  is 
Arbitrary,  depending  on  the  intensity  of  tint  required.  The  bath  being  in 
oreadineas  and  heated  to  from  5(f  to  60""  [122''  to  140''  F.],  the  doth  to  be  dyed 
IS  iflamerBed  in  it.  Such  doth  ought  to  be  perfectly  white  and  deprived  of  its 
iitiffcninj^  by  wa^ng. 

The  liquor  is  wrung  out  by  twisting,  and  the  cloth,  without  being  dried,  is 
ditpped  a  second  time,  and  again  wrun^  out :  it  is  afterwards  rinsed  in  dean 
watCTy  and  dried  in  the  shade.  Such  clofth  is  known  in  Chinese  commerce  by 
the  name  Ou-lo-se^  i.e.  water-lily  green  colour,  or  Ou-lo-pou,  i.e.  doth  of  the 
udoar  of  the  leaf  of  the  nenuphar,  A  piece  of  cloth  30  feet  by  1  foot  is 
Ttekoaed  to  cost  for  dyeing  15  cents,  whidi  for  a  square  inetre  would  be  a  l^e 
orer^  eents. 

The  condusions  I  have  arrived  at  may  be  thus  summed  up : — 

1.  The  shrub  affording  the  dye  Lo-kao  is  of  two  species,  both  growing  wild*-:- 
4b»  one  on  the  mountains  in  the  S.W.  of  Tche-kiang,  the  other  in  the  fertile 
^plaiiui  of  the  same  province. 

2.  It  is  by  the  maceration  of  the  bark  of  these  shrubs,  assisted  by  the  acUon 
lof  the  sun,  that  tiie  green  odour  is  extracted.  It  is  not  prepared  from  the  seed, 
wlMh  is  however  a  little  black  berry  like  the  cassis^  which,  crushed  upon  white 
inper,  steins  it  green.    No  use  is  made  of  this  berry  at  Az^. 

3.  Cloth  coloured  green  by  the  liquor  obtained  direct  from  the  bark  of  the 

Xo-flc,  ought  to  be  regarded  not  as  dyed  with  the  Lo-hao^  but  rather  as  a  residue 

obtained  in  the  preparation  of  this  substance.    This  will  explain  how  the  cdour 

of  this  expensive  aye  is  imparted  to  so  cheap  a  material.     Silk  is  said  to  be 

never  dyed  with  Lo-kao. 

4.  The  only  mordants  used  are  lime,  which  is  added  in  the  maceration  of  the 
barky  and  carbonate  of  soda,  which  is  employed  to  render  the  Lo-kao  soluble. 

A  jpeasant  of  Shantung  has,  however,  assured  me  that  alum  is  used  in  that 
province. 

5.  The  quaUty  of  the  dye  depends  on  the  fineness  of  its  paste.  The  best 
Lo'hao  is  that  obtained  in  dyeing  doth  successivdy  with  the  Hom-bi  and  the 
Pa-bi  Lo-za^  such  as  in  the  process  carried  on  at  Az^.  I  have  been  assured  that 
it  is  also  prepared  from  the  bark  of  the  Pabi-Loza  only,  but  at  Az6  they  consider 
sach  proauct  inferior. 

&k  To  preserve  the  dye,it  must  be  kept  secure  from  humidity  and  consequent 
mooldiness. 

£JW9fe  2!^  the  Translator. — ^In  the  above  communication,  the  French  system  of 
representing  the  sound  of  Chinese  words  has  been  followed;  and  as  this  may  occa- 
sioa  j^erplexity  to  some  readers,  I  avail  myself  of  the  kind  assistance  of  a  Chinese 
scholar  to  add  for  comparison  a  Ust  s)i  the  prindpal  words  as  spdt  according  to  Dr. 
lionison's  manner  :— 

H^M,  Morrison, 

Lo-kao ..Lilh-kaou. 

I«o-za *. Luh-tsaL 

Pa-bi   Pih-pi. 

Hom-bi ...^..Hung-pi. 

Liea-lo-chou ^...Lew-ldi-sboa 

2o2 
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HSht.  Morrison. 

Lieu-lo-tche   Lew-luh-che. 

Se-lo-pou    Se-luh-poo. 

Ou-lo-pou  Ho-luh-poo. 

Ou-lo-se  Ho-luh-tsai. 

Aze  ? 


SLAJVI  CARDAMOMS. 

Among  some  recent  imports  from  Bangkok,  the  capital  of  Siam,  are  66  bigi 
of  Cardamoms,  wbich  have  been  offered  for  sale  in  London.  The  principal  jmht- 
tion  of  these  Cardamoms,  namely  43  bags,  are  the  fruits,  not  of  Elettaria  Car- 
damomum  Maton,  but  of  Amomtim  Cardamomum  L.,  a  drug  once  well  known  in 
Europe,  but  for  many  years  past  of  very  rare  occurrence. .  Thb  Cardamom, 
described  by  Fereira  as  the  Bound  or  Cluster  Cardamom,  and  also  known  as 
Amomum  verum^  Amome  en  grappe^  ike,  possesses  a  very  agreeable  and  poweHnl 
aromatic,  camphoraceous  odour  and  taste,  closely  analogous  to  those  of  the 
Malabar  Cardamom  {Elettaria  Cardamomum'M.&ton),  which  it  would  well  replace 
in  medicine. 

The  remaining  bags  consisted  of  the  seeds  of  Amomum  scanthioides  Wallich, 
deprived  for  the  most  part  of  their  capsules,  of  which,  however,  quite  soffident 
remained  for  the  ready  identification  of  the  species.  The  seeds  are  moetlj 
coherent  in  three-lobed  masses ;  they  are  tolerably  aromatic,  with  a  someiHiat 
peculiar  flavour. 

Amomum  xanthioides  was  discovered  in  Tavoy  by  Gomez,  Dr.  Wallich'8 
botanical  collector,  in  the  year  1827,  but  the  specimens  he  obtained  were  with- 
out flowers,  and  therefore  not  complete  enough  for  a  full  botanical  descriptioB. 
The  plant  was,  however,  named  and  included  in  the  catalogue  of  the  liidiaa 
Herbarium  presented  by  the  Hon.  East  India  Company  to  the  Linnean  Societj 
of  London.  In  the  Pharmaceutical  Journal  for  March,  1855,  may  befonndt 
figure  of  one  of  Dr.  Wallich's  specimens,  and  also  Dr.  W.'s  brief  memoranda  on 
the  plant,  taken  from  his  own  MSS. ;  thb  we  believe  to  be  the  only  descriptioa 
oIl  Amomum  xantluoides  yet  published.* 

GENUINE  BREAD  WITHOUT  ALUM. 

In  accordance  with  invitations  from  the  proprietor  of  the  Poljrtechnic  Insti- 
tution to  a  meeting  of  medical  and  other  scientific  men  to  witness  the  application 
of  a  new  process  for  fermenting  and  making  bread  without  the  use  of  alom,  ftc, 
about  twenty  or  thirty  gentlemen  assembled  in  the  lecture-room  at  or  near  the 
hour  appointed.  There  was  an  array  of  specimens  of  bread  and  of  ingredioats 
used  or  said  to  be  used  in  its  manufacture  and  adulteration.  After  waiting 
about  half  an  hour  for  the  company  to  assemble,  Mr.  Pepper  delivered  a  lecture 
on  the  process  of  bread-making,  in  which  he  explained  Mr.  Stevens's  nev 
process  of  fermenting  bread.  He  described  the  usual  mode  of  mwking  bread, 
as  adopted  by  London  bakers,  which,  he  said,  consisted  in  boiling  some  potatoesi 
mashing  them  into  a  softish  paste  with  water,  mixing  this  with  yeast,  aUoinng 
the  mixture  to  ferment,  then  mixing  it  with  a  portion  of  the  flour  and  fermentinc 
it,  to  form  what  is  called  the  ^^  sponge,^'  breakmg  the  sponge  by  the  additioii  i 
a  considerable  quantity  of  water,  and  adding  the  remainder  of  the  flour,  topetiiff 
with  some  common  salt,  and  usually  a  little  alum,  to  form  the  dough,  wnich  i> 
divided  into  loaves  and  put  into  the  oven. 

In  Mr.  Stevens^s  process  no  potatoes  are  used.  He  employs  the  yeast  ob- 
tained from  pale  ale  breweries,  and  this  yeast  is  washed  with  water  to  aepriye  it 
of  bitter  taste.  The  yeast  is  mixed  with  a  little  flour  and  water  and  left  ^ 
ferment,  aiter  which  more  flour  is  added  to  form  the  sponge,  and  the        ^^^ 


•  It  has  also  appeared  in  the  Journal  de  Pharmacie  for  1855,  and  in  Bai^^lemdia,  iil,  ^  1^> 
m  both  cases  extracted  from  this  JoumaL 
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of  the  process  is  the  same  as  that  above  described,  excepting  that  Mr.  SteTens 
adds  no  alum,  that  he  uses  a  smaller  quantity  of  yeast  than  is  usually  employed, 
and  that  his  bread  is  made  into  long  rolls  like  the  French  bread,  instead  of 
cubical  loaves  such  as  English  bakers  usually  make. 

Mr.  Stevens's  process  is  essentially  the  same  as  that  adopted  by  private  fami- 
lies in  making  "  home  made  bread."  Mr.  Stevens  states  that  perfectly  good 
and  light  bread  may  be  obtained  by  his  process,  if  the  best  wheaten  flour  be 
used,  without  the  necessity  of  adding  either  potatoes  or  alum,  but  in  considera- 
tion of  the  great  purity  of  his  bread,  he  charges  a  penny  a  loaf  more  than  the 
usual  baker's  price.  If  there  were  no  other  question  involved  than  the  means  of 
making  good  bread  from  the  best  wheaten  flour,  irrespective  of  price,  Mr. 
Stevens's  solution  of  the  question  might  be  admitted  to  be  complete,  and  yet  he 
could  not  correctly  claim  credit  for  the  discovery  of  anything  new.  But  the  bakers' 
question  involves  the  means  of  making  bread  of  a  good,  and  as  far  as  possible, 
uniform  description,  from  flour  which  is  constantly  varying  in  quality.  The 
bakers  are  required  to  convert  the  corn  of  the  country,  such  as  is  furnished  by 
nature  and  husbandry,  into  the  best  bread  it  is  capable  of  producing,  and  of 
supplying  this  bread  to  a  dense  and  hungry  population  at  the  lowest  price  at 
which  it  can  be  made. 

Experience  has  shown  that,  by  the  addition  of  a  small  quantity  of  alum  a 
saleable  and,  to  all  appearance,  a  sound  wholesome  bread  may  be  made  with 
flour  of  inferior  quality,  such  as  would  otherwise  be  scarcely  fit  for  use  in  the 
form  of  bread.  The  use  of  alum  being  objected  to,  and  in  fact,  contrary  to  law, 
the  problem  to  be  solved  is,  whether  any  less  objectionable  substance,  or  any 
variation  in  the  process  would  answer  the  same  purpose.  Towards  the  solution 
of  this  question  Mr.  Stevens  has  done  nothing,  but  his  display  at  the  Polytechnic 
Institution  was  rather  a  commercial  exhibition  than  a  scientific  novelty.  Samples 
of  his  bread  have  been  extensively  circulated  among  scientific  and  medical  men, 
three  twopenny  (or  threepenny?)  loaves  being  sent  in  a  basket  with  a  note, 
requesting  the  favour  of  a  trial  and  opinion,  and  a  small  pamphlet,  entitled 
A  Digest  on  the  Manufacture  of  Pure  Bread,  Those  gentlemen  who  have  the 
courtesy  to  acknowledge  this  kind  present,  find  their  letters  published  as  testi- 
monials in  favour  of  the  bread. 

DETECTION  OF  ALUM  IN  BREAD. 

Two  methods  have  been  suggested  for  the  detection  of  alum  in  bread : — 

1.  The  process  of  Robine  and  Parisot^  which  consists  in  macerating  the  bread 
in  cold  water,  filtering  the  liquid,  evaporating  to  dryness,  treating  the  residue 
with  water,  and  testing  the  filtered  solution  for  alumina  and  for  sulphuric  acid. 

2.  The  process  of  Kuhlmann,  which  consists  in  incinerating  the  bread,  treating 
the  ash  with  nitric  acid,  evaporating  to  dryness,  dissolving  the  residue  in  water, 
and  testing  the  filtered  solution  for  alumina. 

The  above  represent,  in  their  principal  features,  the  two  modes  of  proceeding, 
one  or  other  of  which  is  usually  adopted  by  Chemists  in  this  investigation. 

In  a  paper  recently  read  at  a  meeting  of  the  Chemical  Society,  by  Mr. 
E.  H.  Hadow,  of  King's  College,  London,  the  author  gives  the  results  of 
experiments  which  were  made  with  the  view  of  ascertaining  which  of  the  two 
processes  above  described  was  the  best.  Bread  was  made  Irom  pure  flour,  and 
a  quantity  of  alum  equal  to  that  used  by  bakers  was  added  to  it.  It  was  found 
that  none  of  the  alumina  could  be  extracted  by  the  process  of  Robine  and 
Parisot,  the  water  taking  only  the  sulphate  of  potash  and  sulphuric  acid  of  the 
alum.  By  Kuhlmann's  process  the  alumina  was  readily  obtained.  The  author, 
concluding  from  these  results  that  the  alumina  had  associated  itself  with  some 
constituent  of  the  breail,  as  it  does  under  other  circumstances  when  used  as  a 
mordant  for  fixing  colours,  thought  its  presence  might  possibly  be  detected  by 
adding  a  colouring  matter  to  the  bread,  and  observing  how  far  this  was  absorbed 
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and  retained.  A  weak  decoction  of  logwood  was  prepared,  into  whidi  two  piewB 
of  bread,  one  of  which  had  been  made  with  alum,  and  the  other  without  it, 
were  put.  The  alumed  bread  acquired  a  decided  purple  dye,  which  penetrated  to 
some  depth  into  the  interior,  while  no  such  result  occurred  with  the  bread  to  whidi 
no  alum  had  been  added.  The  author  thinks  this  method  may  be  made 
available  for  ascertaining  whether  alum  has  been  used  in  making  br^uL 

The  results  obtained  by  Mr.  Hadow,  in  reference  to  Robine  and  Parisots 
process,  are  confirmatory  of  those  previously  arrived  at  by  other  Chemists,  and 
the  other  experiments,  described  above,  also  tend  to  confirm  the  opinioa  wfaidi 
has  been  expressed  in  this  Journal  and  elsewhere,  that  when  alum  is  used,  as 
bakers  usually  employ  it  in  the  manufacture  of  bread,  it  undergoes  deoompoB- 
tioa  fmd  ceases  to  exist  as  alum  in  the  bread. 


ALUM  m  BREAD. 


TO  TUB  2DITOR  OF  THB  PHABMACEtrTfOAL  XOUBMAZ.. 

Deab  Sib, — I  notice  in  the  periodicals  a  report  of  a  recent  meeting  of  the 
Chemical  Society  of  London,  at  which  Mr.  E.  A.  ELadow  read  a  paper  «{Km 
the  above  subject. 

He  is  stated  to  have  taken  exception  to  maceration  processes,  and  U>  have 
recommended  the  incineration  plan  of  Euhlmann  as  perfectly  satisfiietoiy. 
Upon  the  first  proposition  I  can  ^lly  endorse  his  opinion,  and  may  add  tluit 
some  time  since  I  put  the  question  to  the  following  proof : —Taking  a  sample  of 
pure  flour,  I  added  to  it  alum  in  the  ratio  in  whi(£  I  found  that  substance  hi  i 
sample  upon  which  a  miller  had  just  been  convicted,  and  I  then  saw  the  mixtue 
maue  into  bread.  The  maceration  process  extracted  no  alumina  whatever 
from  the  bread,  but  by  incineration  the  whole  was  recovered.  Mr.  Redwood 
has  already  pointed  out  that  the  effective  portion  of  the  base  must  Jose  lib- 
soluble  form,  and  the  diflerence  between  the  physiological  effects  of  bread  cttr 
taining  insoluble  or  excess  of  soluble  alumina  respectively,  is  worthy  of  tike 
attention  of  those  to  whose  province  it  belongs. 

If  the  plan  of  aqueous  maceration  has  the  disadvantage  of  not  detecting  alum 
when  it  has  really  been  introduced,  Euhlmann^s  method  is  open  to  a  more  dan- 
gerous objection,  inasmuch  as  it  may  appear  to  prove  adulteration  where  none 
exists.     As  an  absolute  test,  it  is  based  on  the  assumption  that  alimuna  it  iot 
normally  present  in  wheaten  flour.    This  is  an  error,  and  the  knowledge  of  its 
having  m  one  case  caused  the  accusation  of  innocent  individuals  has  indueed  me 
to  rei'er  to  the  subject.    Some  months  since,  the  Board  of  Chiardiaxie  of  a  uof^ 
bouring  town  referred  samples  of  the  flour  supplied  to  an  Analytical  Chemxt 
The  incineration  process  was  adopted,  and  two  samples  from  highly  reapectaye 
firms  reported  to   contain    alum.     The  matter  became  public,   and  fotkv 
analyses  were  demanded.     Having  been  entrusted  professionally  with  one  set  of 
samples,  which  were  officially  verified,  whilst  the  owers  were  forwarded  to  Di. 
Letheby,  the  result  of  our  independent  examinations  coincided  in  reporting  tfait 
no  ahun  was  present,  but  that  a  considerable  amount  of  alumina  was  detedsl 
Experiments  upon  various  descriptions  of  foreign  wheat  had  shown  me  tWiii 
the  Egyptian  variety,  extensively  used  of  late,  a  very  large  quantitj  of  ahnsuift 
is  present  after  grinding,  being  greater  or  less  according  to  the  efficiency  of  Ike 
deiansing  process  to  which  the  grain  is  subjected.     The  method  of  harveetinft 
the  plant  being  pulled  up  by  the  roots  and  the  ^ain  trodden  out  b^  Gattk^  eiip 
ficiently  accounts  for  the  large  quantity  of  soil  intermixed,  and  this  sometiafli 
aakounts  to  25  per  cent,  of  the  total  weight.    As  the  grain  is  usui^y  perfbnled 
by  insects,  the  cavities  resulting,  and  also  the  natural  superficiai  deppeseioni^  tie 
quite  certain  to  retain  a  portion  of  aluminous  earth,  aiter  the  washing  whieh  il 
usually  undergoes. 
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Vnthout  sufficient  proof,  the  possibility  of  the  plant  assimilating  a  portbn  of 
alumina  most  be  considered  an  open  question. 

Believe  me,  jonrs  tmly, 
Leeds,  April  17,  1857.  Kichabd  BsnroLDa* 


ON  THE  USE  OF  ALUM  IN  MAKING  BREAD. 

The  Board  of  Wodcs  of  the  Holborn  district  have  recentlj  published  in  tha 
dtaiy  papers  a  document  signed  by  their  Medical  Officer  of  Health,  Dr.  Gibbmii 
in  which  the  public  are  cautioned  against  the  use  of  bread  containing  alum,  the 
injurious  effects  of  such  an  article  of  diet  being  described  in  terms  calculated  to 
cause  much  alarm.    Dr.  Gibbon  says : 

**^  On  analyzing  numerous  samples  of  bread  purchased  of  different  bakers  in  the 
district,  I  have  generally  found  them  more  or  less  adulterated  with  alum;  in  other 
respects  the  artide  has  proved  good  and  wholesome.  Notwithstanding  that  the  law 
(3rth  Greorge  HI.,  cap.  98,  sec  21)  prohibits  under  a  penalty  the  use  of  alum  in  the 
manufacture  of  bread,  it  is  admitted,  even  by  bakers  themselves,  to  be  so  used  under 
the  name  of  **  stuff."  I  am  satisfied  that  this  sophistication  has  been  practised  with 
the  most  innocent  intentions.  The  bakers  believe  the  portion  of  alum  mixed  with 
the  Inread  to  be  quite  harmless ;  to  a  certain  extent  it  is  a  commercial  fraud,  though 
it  is  a  great  convenience  in  the  manufacture,  and  improves  the  quality  of  the  brea4 
in  certain  respects  which  the  public  appear  to  value.  If  it  be  perfectly  harmless  I 
conceive  we  have  no  right  whatever  to  interfere  in  the  matter.  However,  it  is  my 
driiberate  opinion  that,  although  alum  is  not  a  poison,  yet  that  its  use  in  the  manu- 
facture of  bread  is  injurious  to  health,  and  concurs  indirectly  with  other  things  ia 
increasing  the  mortality,  especially  of  young  children,  the  staple  article  of  wbo» 
dietary  is  bread. 

The  more  effectuaJSy  to  discountenance  this  practice,  I  will  briefly  detail  some  of 
the  grounds  whereon  this  opinion  is  fomided. 

The  well-known  medicinal  effect  of  alum  is  to  confine  the  bowels.  It  is  also  w^ 
known  that  small  doses  of  alum  repeated  for  a  considerable  time  will  produce  at  first 
oostiveness,  afterwards  great  irregularity  of  the  bowels — that  is  to  say,  alternar 
tkois  of  costiveness  and  looseness,  and  at  length  continued  looseness  with  ulceration. 
The  quantity  of  alum  which  I  have  generally  met  with  in  bread  has  been  in  the  pro- 
pcvtion  of  6om  half  a  drachm  to  a  drachm  in  the  4lb.  loaf ;  so  that  the  man  who 
cenBumes  half  a  loaf  a  day  swallows  every  24  hours  from  15  to  30  grains  of  alum. 
Now  it  is  found  that  even  twelve  grains  per  diem,  taken  by  a  healthy  adult,  will 
produce  constipation.  Its  effects  on  children  would,  of  course,  be  greater  than  oft 
adolts;  a  smaller  quantity  would  suffice  to  produce  the  diarrhoea  and  dysenterio 
^mptoms,  and  they  would  appear  sooner.  Alum  enters  into  chemical  combination 
with  the  gluten  of  the  flour,  therefore  I  admit  that  its  effects  in  bread  are  less  active 
and  ii^urious  than  when  administered  in  its  pure  state.  I  have  little  hesitation, 
however,  in  assigning  this  impurity  in  the  bread  as  the  chief  cause  of  the  frequent 
constipation,  headaches,  liver  derangements,  &c.,  of  those  who  are  dependent  on 
bakers  for  their  bread.  The  fatal  diarrhoea  of  infaots  under  three  years  of  age  ma/ 
idsQ  have  arisen  from,  or  have  been  aggravated  by,  this  cause. 

As  this  adulteration  has  been  practised  for  a  rery  great  length  of  time,  I  cannot 
tfKommend  the  adoption  of  any  harsh  measures  for  its  suppression.  I  would 
saggctt  that  ail  bakers  in  the  district  should  be  cautioned  against  it.  If  any 
flagrant  case  occurs  where  the  injury  to  health  is  clearly  made  out,  I  shall  feel  it  toi 
ho  my  doty  to  advise  your  board  to  take  the  necessary  proceedings  to  prev^st  iti 
BBcarrence. 

When  the  bakers  are  duly  informed  of  this  opinion,  I  am  in  hopes  that  they  will 
of  their  own  accord  cease  to  use  alum  in  making  bread.  The  bakers'  plea  at 
present  is  that  it  is  harmless,  that  the  ** public  like  it,"  and  "will  have  it."  So  that 
tite  more  effectually  to  put  down  an  adulteration  which  is  injurious  to  health,  the 
p«blic  on  their  part  should  cease  to  set  so  high  a  value  on  those  qualities  in  a  losf 
wliich  alum  is  used  to  produce. 

The  following  particulars  wUi,  I  trust,  enable  the  purchaser  to  dbtinguish  a  loflf 
llMt  does  not  contain  lUum  from  one  which  does  :— 
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Alum  increases  the  -whiteness  and  firmness  of  the  bread  made  from  inferior  flour, 
and  thereby  causes  it  to  resemble  bread  made  from  the  very  best-  flour.  The 
qualities  which  alum  imparts  to  a  loaf  are  very  unimportant,  having  reference 
merely  to  the  appearance,  lightness,  neatness  of  shape,  &c. 

The  chemical  action  of  alum  on  moistened  flour  is  analogous  to  tanning,  and 
destroys  in  a  considerable  degree  its  nutritiveness.  It  converts  the  gluten  (the 
most  nutritious  portion)  of  the  flour  into  a  kind  of  tough,  tenacious  •*  wash-leather," 
■which  is  diflScult  of  digestion.  This  gives  the  dough  a  tenacity  and  firmness, 
enabling  it  to  retain  the  thousand  of  little  air  bubbles  (given  off  by  the  yeast)  which 
constitutes  the  "  lightness"  or  spongy  porous  character  of  the  bread.  Hence  floor 
that  will  not  **  rise"  may  be  made  to  do  so  by  means  of  alum.  Another  object  in  the 
use  of  alum  is,  that  it  preserves  the  upright  form  of  the  loaves,  and  prevents  them 
from  adhering  firmly  together,  thereby  enabling  the  baker  to  separate  them  more 
readily  on  their  removal  from  the  oven— the  '*  batch  parts  clean,"  as  the  expression 
is,  without  tearing.  An  unalumed  loaf  is,  with  a  little  practice,  distinguishable 
from  an  alumed  one  by  its  appearance  alone  :  it  is  wanting  in  all  those  peculiarities 
which  I  have  mentioned  as  the  effects  of  alum  ;  it  is  not  so  bulky,  nor  so  symmetrical 
in  its  shape  ;  its  sides  are  roughened  and  torn,  in  being  separated  from  the  batch. 
Unalumed  bread  *'  bites  short,"  alumed  bread  "  bites  tough,"  and  the  rough,  sonr 
taste  of  alum  is  slightly  perceptible  in  it.  The  most  marked  contrast,  however,  is 
apparent  in  "  crumbling,"  when  a  day  or  two  old.  Unalumed  bread  crumbles  with 
the  greatest  facility  by  rubbing  it  between  the  hands,  whereas  alumed  bread, 
however  old,  "  crumbles"  with  difficulty.  In  the  same  way  alum  renders  the  new 
loaf  less  liable  to  crumble  when  cut." 

There  is  a  strange  mixture  of  truth  and  error  in  this  document,  to  which  it 
seems  desirable  to  direct  attention.     We  do  not  propose  here  to  discuss  the 
question,  whether  or  not  the  use  of  alum  in  making  bread  is  free  from  objectios, 
but  wish  to  point  out  some  of  the  fallacies  upon  which  the  current  opinion  on 
the  subject  is  founded.      Dr.  Gibbon  having  discovered,  in  the  2  lb.  loaf  of 
bakers'  bread,  a  quantity  of  alumina  and  sulphuric  acid  equivalent  to  firom 
15  to  30  grains  of  alum,  proceeds  to  point  out  what  would  be*  the  effect  of 
taking  this  quantity  of  alum  daily,  and  concludes  that  alumed  bread  must  be 
highly  injurious  to  the  health  of  those  who  eat  it.     By  a  parity  of  reasoning,  it 
might  be  concluded  that  the  common  salt  contained  in  the  bread,  and  used  with 
almost  every  article  of  diet,  must  be  highly  injurious,  because  the  chlorine  or 
sodium  in  a  separate  state  would  be  so.     Dr.  Gibbon,  indeed,  eeems  to  have 
been  aware  that  his  argument  involved  a  fallacy,  for  he  admits  that  the  alum 
enters  into  chemical  combination  with  the  gluten  of  the  flour,  and  therefore 
that  its  effects  in  bread  are  less  active  and  injurious  than  when  administered 
in  a  pure  state.     Had  he  carried  his  chemistry  a  little  further,  he  would  have 
found  that  the  alumina,  and  not  the  alum,  combined  with  the  gluten ;  and  then, 
if  he  could  have  shown  that  the  3  grains  of  alumina  contained  in  30  grains 
of  alum  (the  maximum  quantity  in  the  maximum  consumption  of  bread  for 
a  grown  person)  would  cause  injury  to  health,  he  might  with  better  reason,  but 
still  without  sufficient  warrant,  have  inferred  that  alumed  bread  was  injurious  to 
health.     But  his  chemistry  having  failed  him,  and  his  first  argument  having 
broken  down,  he  resorts  to  a  second, — the  alum  converts  the  gluten  of  the  flour 
into  a  kind  of  tough,  tenacious  wash-leather,  which  is  difficult  of  digestioD. 
Here  it  may  be  asked,  what  evidence  is  there  that  alum  makes  the  gittten 
difficult  of  digestion?      The  conclusion  is   arrived  at,   not   as   the   result  of 
observation,  but  of  reasoning  founded  upon  supposed  analogy.     Wash-leather 
is  difficult  of  digestion;  alumed  gluten  is  a  kind  of  wash-leather,  therefore 
alumed  gluten  is  difficult  of  digestion. 

Such  are  the  arguments  adduced  to  show  that  the  public  health  is  injured  by 
the  use  of  alum  in  making  bread.  The  subject  has  never  been  fully  and  faiilj 
discussed  on  its  true  merits.  Dr.  Gibbon  has,  we  believe,  pretty  correctly  stated 
the  advantages  resulting  from  the  use  of  a  small  quantity  of  alum,  whioi,  as  he 
says,  *^  improves  the  quality  of  the  bread  in  certain  respects,  which  the  public 
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appear  to  value."  This  is  the  result  of  observation  and  practical  trial.  The 
ufife  of  alum  gives  tenacity  and  firmness  to  the  gluten,  "  enabling  it  to  retain  the 
thousand  of  little  air  bubbles  which  constitutes  the  lightness  or  sponory  porous 
character  of  the  bread/'  c[ualities  which  Dr.  Gibbon  tries  to  persuade  us  are 
very  unimportant,  but  which  the  public  nevertheless  **  appear  to  value."  While 
these  advantages  are  generally  admitted,  the  objections  which  are  urged  against 
the  use  of  alum  are  altogether  problepaatical,  and  unsupported  by  any  satis- 
fiictory  evidence.  Although  the  evidence  we  possess  will  not  justify  the  assertion 
that  the  use  of  alum  in  making  bread  is  wholly  free  from  objection,  yet  there 
are  sufficient  grounds  for  concluding  that  the  evils  which  have  been  assigned  to 
that  practice  have  been  greatly  exaggerated ;  and  as  certain  advantages  appear 
to  result  from  it,  the  subject  ought  to  be  thoroughly  investigated  by  a  com- 
petent scientific  commission,  appointed  by  the  Government. 


ON  SOME  POINTS  IN  THE  COMPOSITION  OF  WHEAT-GRAIN, 
ITS  PRODUCTS  IN  THE  MILL,  AND  BREAD. 

BY  J.  B.  LXWE8,  F.B.S.,  F.C.S.,  AND  J.  H.  GILBEBT,  PH.D.,  F.C.S.* 

This  paper  discussed  an  extensive  series  of  experiments,  in  which  wheat-grain 
and  its  products  were  traced  from  the  field  to  the  bakery,  the  results  being  given  in 
numerous  tables.  The  first  of  these  gave  a  summary  of  the  results  of  the  growth  of 
wheat  for  ten  years  consecutively  on  the  same  land,  and  illusitrated  the  influence  of 
variation  of  climatic  circumstance,  from  year  to  year,  in  one  and  the  same  locality, 
upon  the  general  character  and  composition  of  the  crop.  The  conclusion  the 
authors  arrived  at,  was,  that  within  the  limits  of  their  own  locality  and  climate,  the 
season  yielding  the  admittedly  best  character  of  grain,  also  generally  afforded  a  high 
per-centage  of  dry  substance  in  the  grain,  and  comparatively  low  per-centages  both  of 
mineral  matter  and  of  nitrogen  in  that  dry  substance.  The  straw  showed  variations 
in  these  same  points  of  composition,  generally  somewhat  in  the  same  direction  as 
the  grain,  but  subject  to  a  wider  range  of  exceptions  than  the  latter  in  this  respect. 

The  influence  of  various  conditions  of  manuring  upon  the  character  and  composition 
of  the  crop  was  next  considered.  With  this  view,  the  results  obtained  upon  indi- 
vidual plots  during  the  same  ten  years  were  now  given,  instead  of  the  average  from 
many  plots  in  each  year,  as  when  the  efiTects  of  season  alone  were  to  be  discussed. 
In  the  experiments  illustrating  the  effects  of  manures,  there  was  pretty  generally  a 
slight  increase  in  the  per-centage  of  nitrogen  in  the  grain  grown  by  an  annual  excess 
of  ammoniacal  salts,  compared  with  that  grown  by  its  side  on  land  which  was 
continuously  unmanured.  In  the  average  of  the  seasons,  however,  there  was  a 
somewhat  lower  per-centage  of  nitrogen  in  the  grain,  where  there  had  been  a  liberal 
supply  of  the  required  mineral  constituents  also,  than  where  the  ammoniacal  saTts 
were  used  alone.  The  range  of  diflEerence  in  the  per-centage  of  nitrogen,  in  the 
produce  in  one  and  the  same  season,  was,  however,  even  with  these  extreme 
variations  as  to  the  available  supplies  within  the  soil,  not  nearly  so  great  as  it  was 
in  dififerent  seasons  with  one  and  the  same  condition  of  manuring. 

Twenty-three  analyses  of  wheat-grain  ashes  were  next  recorded  ;  nine  referring  to 
grains  grown  by  different  manures  in  1844  ;  eiglit  to  similarly  varying  specimens, 
the  produce  of  1845  ;  and  six  to  as  many  of  1846.  From  these  it  did  not  appear 
that  the  per-centage  of  any  particular  constituent  of  the  ash  of  the  ripened  grain,  was 
directly  affected  by  the  liberal  use  of  it  in  manure.  At  any  rate,  the  differences,  if 
any,  due  to  this  cause,  were  within  the  limits  of  the  ordinary  errors  of  analysis. 
Here  again,  however,  the  effects  of  varying  season  were  more  marked  than  those  of 
various  manuring.  Thus  it  was  shown  in  a  summary  table  of  the  results  of  the  ash 
analyses,  that  the  difference  in  the  per-centage  amount  of  almost  every  constituent, 
was  much  the  greatest  among  the  several  grain  ashes  of  1845,  which  was  a  very  bad 
ripening  season,  and  much  the  least  among  those  of  1846,  which  was  the  best 
maturing  season  of  the  three  included  in  this  comparison.  It  would  thus  appear 
that,  other  things  being  equal,  the  more  favourably  and  perfectly  matured  the  grain, 
the  more  constant  would  be  the  composition  of  the  ash,  and  the  less  any  direct 
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effect  upon  it,  from  the  mineral  sapplies  hy  manure.  Taking  together  the  mean  «f 
twenty-three  analyses  of  the  ashes  of  grains  grown  at  Rothamsted,  and  that  et 
twenty-six  anidyses  of  wheat-grain  ashes  published  by  Mr.  Way,  it  Appeared  that 
this  ash  consisted  essentially  of  phosphates  of  potash,  magnesia,  and  lime.  The 
phosphoric  acid  amounted  to  nearly  50  per  cent^  the  potash  to  about  30,  the 
magnesia  to  from  10  to  12,  and  the  lime  from  34  to  4  per  cent,  in  the  crude  adL 
The  remainder,  excluding  adventitious  sand  and  charcoal,  consisted  of  small  bitf 
variable  amounts  of  soluble  silica,  peroxide  of  iron,  and  soda  or  chloride  of  sodium, 
with,  according  to  Mr.  Way,  occasional  traces  of  sulphuric  and  carbonic  acids  alMi 
Soda  or  chloride  of  sodium  seemed  to  abound  much  more  in  the  ash  of  the  km 
fkTourably  ripened  specimens  ;  and  the  results  afforded  no  reason  for  auppnaing  that 
soda  could  take  the  place  of  potash  as  a  constituent  of  the  ash  of  fully  deveiopei 
grain. 

In  selected  cases,  quantities  of  experimentally  grown  grains,  namely,  aeyen  loti 
from  the  produce  of  1846,  nineteen  from  that  of  1847,  and  two  from  that  of  1848, 
were  carefully  watched  through  the  milling  process.  In  some  of  the  cases  nine,  and 
in  others  seven  different  products  of  the  dressing  apparatus,  were  separately  tafceH. 
The  proportion  of  each  of  the  several  products  in  the  respective  grains  was  asoa- 
tained  and  recorded ;  and  the  per-centages  of  dry  substance  and  mineral  matter  were 
illso  in  every  case  determined.  The  three  first  wires  of  the  dressing  madiine  gave 
on  the  average  rather  more  than  70  per  cent,  of  the  grain  as  /me  floor,  bat  in 
practice  about  10  per  cent,  more  would  be  obtained  from  the  next  two  products, 
yielding  in  all  80  per  cent,  or  more  of  pretty  good  bread  flour.  The  average  amoost 
of  dry  substance  in  the* various  mill  products  was  about  85  per  cent.,  the  external  or 
more  branny  portions  containing  rather  more,  and  the  finer  flours  rather  less.  The 
per-centage  of  mineral  matter  varied  very  much  in  the  different  products,  it  being 
scarcely  three-fourths  of  one  per  cent,  in  the  fine  flours,  and  ten  times  as  much,  or 
more  than  seven  per  cent,  in  the  coarsest  bran.  From  the  much  larger  proportioD 
of  flour  than  bran,  however,  it  resulted  that  rather  more  than  one-third  of  the  totef 
mineral  matter  of  the  grain  would  be  accumulated  in  its  currently  edible  portioot. 

In  one  series  of  these  mill  products,  from  the  finest  flour  at  the  head  of  the  macfaiiie 
down  to  the  coarsest  bran,  the  nitrogen  was  determined,  and  also  some  of  the  con- 
stituents of  the  respective  ashes.  It  appeared  that  the  per-centage  of  nitrogra  wu 
about  once  and  a  half  as  great  in  the  bran  as  in  the  finer  flours.  And  even  indoding 
all  the  currently  edible  portions,  still  the  excluded  branny  parts  contjuned  conri- 
derably  higher  per-centages  of  nitrogen.  Turning  to  the  ashes  of  the  respective 
mill-products,  there  was  a  much  larger  proportion  of  matter  insoluble  in  add  in 
those  of  the  finer  flours  than  in  those  of  the  coarser  brans  ;  of  the  phosjJurie  aeid, 
on  the  other  hand,  there  was  considerably  the  higher  per-centage  in  the  ash  of  the 
brans.  The  magnesia  also  was  the  higher  in  the  ash  of  the  brans,  and  the  potasit 
and  lime  the  higher  in  that  of  the  flours.  Looking  to  the  distribution  of  the  varkmf 
constituents,  according  to  the  average  proportion  in  the  grain  of  each  of  the  several  miH- 
products,  it  appeared  that  about  three-fourths  of  the  total  nitrogen,  and  about  one-thizd 
or  two-fifths  of  the  total  mineral  matter,  were  accumulated  in  the  usually  edible  floors; 
and  of  the  total  phosphoric  acid  there  was  only  about  one- third  in  the  ashes  of  the 
latter.  Notwithstanding  the  higher  per-centage  of  nitrogen,  and  the  large  actual 
amounts  of  the  mineral  constituents  of  the  grain  contained  in  the  branny  portions,  the 
authors  were  of  opinion,  that,  besides  the  information  at  present  at  command  as  to  tfat 
character  and  condition  of  the  nitrogenous  constituents  of  the  bran,  such  were  the 
effects  of  the  branny  particles  themselves  in  increasing  the  peristaltic  action,  and  that 
dearing  the  alimentary  canal  more  rapidly  of  its  contents,  that  it  was  questiooafafe 
whether  frequently  more  nutriment  would  not  be  lost  to  the  system  by  the  nffi»*Ti««Ma 
into  the  food  of  the  imperfectly  divided  branny  particles,  than  would  be  gained  bf 
the  introduction  into  the  body  coincidently  with  them  of  the  larger  amount  of  sop- 
posed  nutritious  matters.  The  action  alluded  to  might  indeed  be  conducive  to  health 
with  those  of  a  sluggish  habit,  or  who  were  over-fed,  but  with  those  who  were  sol 
so,  the  benefits  derivable  from  an  already  perhaps  scanty  diet»  would  be  still  flnthHr 
reduced. 

Experiments  were  also  described  in  which  several  lots  of  the  experimentally  growB 
wheats  were  ground  in  a  colonist's  steel  hand-mill.  The  results  of  the  exarainstioD 
of  the  products  thus  obtained,  were,  in  the  main,  consistent  with  those  from  the 
products  of  the  ordinary  mill    They  showed,  however,  more  sliikiBgly,  tfaeeflects 
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€i  mechanical  means  in  separating  diffisrent  chemical  compounds  within  the  limttft 
of  the  flonry  parts  of  the  grain. 

Experiments  were  next  adduced,  in  which  the  different  edible  prodncts,  ftron 
grains  gprown  by  different  manures  or  in  different  seasons,  were  mi^e  into  bread; 
the  sereral  products  of  the  dressing  machine  being  employed  sometimes  separate^ 
and  sometimes  collectively.  The  result  obtained  was,  that  comparing  with  eachr 
other  the  three  separate  products  which  together  yielded  a  fine  floor,  that  at  the 
head  of  the  machine,  which  was  the  least  nitrogenous,  yielded  on  the  average  the 
least  weight  of  bread  for  a  given  amount  of  flour — that  is  to  say,  it  retained  the 
least  amount  of  water.  Again,  when  the  three  products  were  mixed  together,  the 
flours  of  the  season  of  1846,  which  were  the  less  nitrogenous,  gave  the  less  weight  of 
bread — ^that  is,  retained  less  water  than  those  of  1847,  which  were  rather  the  more^ 
nitrogenous.  The  effect  of  an  increase  of  nitrogen  in  augmenting  the  weight  of 
bread  was,  however,  not  observable  when  this  increase  was  due  to  including  more  at 
the  more  branny  portions  of  the  grain.  The  average  yield  of  bread  in  twenty-two 
experiments  with  the  individual  products  was  rather  more  than  135  for  every  lOD  of 
flour,  equal  to  about  63  per  cent,  of  dry  substance  and  37  of  water  in  the  breads 
The  average  of  nineteen  experiments  with  fine  flour,  composed  of  the  products  of  the 
first  three  wires  mixed  together,  gave  a  produce  of  about  137^  of  bread  for  every  100 
of  flour,  and  about  61^  of  dry  substance  and  38^  of  water  in  the  bread.  Bakezss' 
loaTes  were  next  examined.  Of  these,  four  obtained  from  different  bakers  in  the 
oovntry,  gave  an  average  of  about  62  per  cent,  of  dry  substance  and  38  of  water  in. 
the  bread;  and  three,  procured  in  London,  rather  more  Idian  64  of  dry  matter  and 
rather  less  than  36  of  water.  The  authors  concluded  that  from  36  to  38  per  cent.  <i£ 
water  was  perhaps  the  best  average  that  could  be  assumed  for  bakers'  bread  withxa 
twelve  hours  of  its  being  withdrawn  from  the  oven.  They  showed,  by  reference  to 
a  table  of  the  results  of  other  experimenters,  that  this  agreed  pretty  well  with  the 
determinations  of  some  of  the  most  recent  and  trustworthy.  Others,  however,  gav«i 
Use  water  in  bread  as  much  higher;  and  all  seem  to  agree  that  it  was  generally^ 
higher  in  country  bread  than  in  that  of  towns  and  cities. 

The  point  next  illustrated  was  the  general  influence  of  locality  and  rsrying' 
climatic  circumstance  upon  the  per-centage  of  ghUen  ia  wheaten  flour.  It  appeared 
by  the  numerous  results  adduced  that,  other  things  being  equal,  there  was  a  tendency 
to  an  increase  in  the  per-centage  of  gluten  proceeding  from  the  north  to  the  soutb^ 
a  point  which  was  illustrated  in  specimens  both  from  the  European  and  American 
oebthients.  A  comparatively  high  ripening  temperature  was,  indeed,  among  other 
etreumstances,  favourable  to  a  high  per-centage  of  gluten.  There  were,  however, 
iiiteresting  exceptions  to  this  generalization;  at  any  rate,  so  far  as  the  per-centage 
of  the  nitrogen^  if  not  of  the  gluten  itself,  was  concerned.  Direct  determinations  of 
mtrogen,  in  numerous  pairs  of  specimens  contrasted  as  to  locality,  had  however  led 
to  oooelcBsions  perfectly  consistent  in  the  main  with  those  to  which  tiie  quoted  resnltft 
as  to  gluten  had  conducted  ;  whilst  the  results  of  others  pointed  in  the  same 
dhreetion. 

^  The  foreign  wheats  containing  a  high  per-centage  of  gluten,  which  were  generally 
ripened  under  a  high  temperature,  had  the  undoubted  character  of  yielding  a  flour 
of  great  **  girength,"  and  retaining  a  considerable  amount  of  water  in  the  bread. 
Owing,  however,  to  their  frequent  hardness,  and  the  peculiarity  of  their  structnraL 
character  generally,  which  rendered  them  both  refractory  in  the  mill  and  less  fitted 
to  make  an  easily  workable  dough,  and  a  bread  of  the  desired  colour,  texture,  and 
lightness,  they  were  less  valued  to  use  alone  for  bread-making  purposes  than  many^ 
grains  of  less  per-centage  of  gluten — provided  only  that  they  were  in  an  equal  condi'* 
tioo  as  to  maturation  or  elaboration  of  their  constituents.  Some  of  the  most  approved 
foreign  bread-flour  grains  in  the  market  had,  indeed,  a  comparatively  low  per-cen» 
tage  of  nitrogen;  but  apparently  a  very  high  conditum  of  both  their  nitrogenous  aad 
non-nitrogenous  compounds,  as  well  as  a  very  favourable  relation  to  each  other  of 
tiiese  two  classes  of  constituents.  Within  the  limits  of  our  own  island  again,  on 
the  average  of  seasons,  the  better  elaborated  grain  would  probably  be  the  Jess  nitrch- 
genous;  though  the  nitrogenous  matter  it  did  contain  would  be  in  a  higli  conditioflE 
as  to  elaboration,  and  as  to  its  mutual  relations,  structural  and  chemical,  with  the 
other  constituents  of  the  flour.  Hence  it  came  to  pass  that,  as  our  home-grows 
flours  go,  those  which  were  the  best  in  the  view  of  the  baker  would  frequently  be 
those  having  a  comparatively  low  per-centage  of  mitrogenous  compounds— a  higher 
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condition  more  than  compensating  for  the  higher  per-centage  of  nitrogen,  generally 
associated  as  it  was  in  our  climate  with  an  inferior  degree  of  development  and  matu- 
ration of  the  grain. 

It  was  further  maintained  that  the  high  per-centage  of  nitrogen  or  gluten  in 
wfaeaten  flour  was  no  more  an  unconditional  measure  of  value  to  the  consumer  than 
it  was  in  the  view  of  the  haker. 

In  illustration  of  this  latter  point,  a  tahle  was  given,  showing  the  relation  of 
nitrogen  to  carbon  in  a  number  of  current  articles  of  food.  It  was  submitted  thatthe 
under-fed,  or  chiefly  bread-fed  working  population  would,  as  their  means  increased, 
generally  first  have  recourse  to  the  addition  of  bacon,  or  other  highly  fatty  matters; 
which,  though  they  might  increase  the  actual  amount  of  nitrogen  consumed,  would 
seldom  increase,  and  frequently  decrease,  the  proportion  of  the  nitrogenous,  or  flesh- 
forming,  to  the  more  exclusively  respiratory  and  fat-forming  constituents.  Indeed, 
80  large  was  the  amount  of  fat,  and  therefore  of  respirable  hydrogen  as  well  as 
respirable  carbon,  even  in  fresh  meat  itself,  that  by  its  use  the  proportion  of  the 
nitrogenous  to  the  other  constituents  would  be  much  less  augmented  than  might  be 
generally  supposed.  Further  illustrating  the  point  by  reference  to  the  average 
relation  of  nitrogen  to  carbon  in  numerous  dietaries,  in  many  of  which  meat  was 
included,  and  therefore  fat  with  its  respirable  hydrogen  as  well  as  respirable  carbon, 
the  authors  concluded  that,  independently  of  cookery,  that  which  was  admitted  to  be 
a  superior  class  of  diet  was  distinguished  much  more  by  including  a  certain  amount 
of  the  more  peculiarly  respiratory  and  fat-forming  constituents,  in  the  condition  and 
state  of  concentration  as  in  fatty  matter  itself,  and  of  the  nitrogenous  ones  in  the 
high  condition  as  in  animal  food,  than  by  the  higher  proportion  of  the  flesh-forming 
to  the  more  exclusively  respiratory  and  fat-forming  constituents. 

Finally,  in  an  Appendix  was  given  a  tabular  form,  showing  the  relation  of  the 
yield,  and  composition  of  the  bread,  to  that  of  the  flour,  according  to  the  number  of 
loaves  obtained  per  sack  (280  lbs.)  of  the  latter.  And,  assuming  it  to  be  established 
that  the  loss  of  dry  substance  by  fermentation  was  less  than  one,  or  perhaps  l^s 
than  half  of  one  per  cent,  of  that  of  the  flour  employed,  it  resulted  that  the  gain  in 
the  weight  of  bread  by  the  non-fermenting  method,  was  simply  a  gain  in  the  water 
retained.  Unless,  therefore,  the  unfermented  bread  were  better  adapted  for  digestion 
and  assimilation,  or  it  were  sold  at  a  correspondingly  lower  price,  the  consumer 
would  be  a  considerable  loser  by  the  purchase  of  the  unfermented  loaf. 

With  a  view  to  systematize  and  facilitate  the  further  investigation  of  foreign 
wheats  and  their  analogues,  Mr.  Lawes  and  Dr.  Gilbert  have  suggested  the  following 
scheme  for  the  collection  of  specimens  of  grain,  &c.,  grown  in  diflTerent  localities  and 
climates. 

Object. — To  trace  the  influence  of  locality,  and  especially  of  varying  climatic 
circumstances,  upon  the  characteristic  development,  the  structural  and  chemical 
composition  (as  shown  by  the  microscope  and  chemical  analysis),  and  also  the  coin- 
cident comparative  practical  qualities  of  wheat-grain,  or  the  other  cereals  which 
(according  to  variation  in  locality  and  climatic  circumstances),  are  grown  in  its 
stead,  as  staple  food- produce. 

With  this  view,  specimens  should  be  collected  (each  from  three  to  four  English 
pounds  weight  or  more)  of  the  well  matured  corn,  as  prepared  for  sale  or  use.  For 
their  safe  preservation,  they  should,  in  hot  climates,  be  well  sun-dried,  and  in  colder 
ones,  dried  artificially,  at  a  temperature  not  exceeding  120°  to  130°  Fah.  before 
being  packed.  Tin  cases  soldered  down,  or  otherwise  perfectly  closed,  would  be  the 
best  means  of  preservation  and  transmission;  or,  in  defect  of  these,  small  thick 
canvas  bags  ;  a  number  of  these  being  afterwards  packed  into  sound  wooden  chests 
or  casks.  Each  specimen  should  be  labelled  to  correspond  with  the  number  of  a 
Descriptive  Form,  giving  particulars  of  locality,  climate,  and  other  circumstances  of 
growth,  &c. 

In  the  selection  of  specimens  care  should  be  taken  to  procure  the  characteristic 
cereal  produce  of  each  region,  other  descriptions  as  well  as  wheat ;  wheats  however, 
being  taken  as  the  typical  produce  or  standard  of  comparison.  And,  the  ac- 
companying Record  should  state  the  reputed  circumstances  of  soil,  aspect,  or  climate, 
which  are  supposed  to  render  the  growth  of  one  or  another  variety  of  the  same  kind 
of  corn  more  appropriate  than  that  of  another,  or  of  one  or  another  crop  more 
appropriate  than  that  of  wheat,  wherever  this  latter  (wheat)  is  to  any  material  extent 
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substituted  by  other  corn,  such  as  rye,  oats,  &c,  ia  the  colder,  or  Indian  com  or 
rice  in  the  hotter  regions. 

It  would  be  very  desirable,  wherever  practicable,  to  provide  with  each  specimen, 
or  series  of  specimens,  a  registry  in  detail,  of  the  particulars  enumerated  below.  In 
case  of  the  collection  of  an  extended  series,  a  book  should  be  arranged,  of  which  each 
page  should  constitute  a  Form  of  Record  divided  into  two  columns.  The  one  headed 
Particulars  required,  and  the  oXhei  Particulars  recorded.  In  the  former  the  list  of  the 
enumerated  items  should  be  printed,  and  opposite  to  each  (in  the  second  column) 
any  available  information  respecting  it  should  be  entered. 

1.  Names  of  country  and  locality. 

2.  Latitude  and  longitude. 

3.  General  range  of  altitude  above  the  sea  (aspect,  level,  &c.);  also  general  cha- 
racter of  the  soil. 

4.  Average  dates  of  sowing  and  ripening. 

5.  Average  annual,  monthly,  or  other  periodic  rain-fall. 

6.  Average  annual,  monthly,  or  other  periodic  maximum,  minimum,  mean,  and 
range  of  temperature. 

7.  Average  annual,  monthly,  or  other  periodic  barometric  pressure,  and  dew-point. 

8.  Average  number  of  weeks  of  active  above-ground  growth  before  blooming. 

9.  Climatic  characteristics  of  period  of  growth  before  blooming. 

10.  Average  number  of  weeks  from  blooming  to  ripening. 

11.  Climatic  characteristics  of  period  from  blooming  to.  ripening. 

12.  Where  actual  registries  of  rain,  temperature,  pressure,  &c.,  are  not  available, 
state  in  general  terms,  especially  for  the  above  defined  periods  of  growth,  the  cha- 
racters as  to  moisture  of  soil,  moisture  of  atmosphere,  and  temperature  of  atmosphere,  of 
the  locality  yielding  the  specimen. 

13.  Whether  chiefly  grown  for  export,  continuously,  without  manure,  or  in  rotation, 
with  manure,  and  what  manure. 

14.  Supposed  average  produce  to  a  given  area  of  land;  adopting  the  English  acre 
and  pound,  or  French  hectare  and  kilogramme. 

15.  Whether  generally  a  large  or  a  small  proportion  of  stem  or  straw. 

16.  In  general  terms,  the  estimation  of  comparative  quality,  and  adaptation  for 
bread-making,  or  other  purposes. 

17.  Whether  the  specimen  is  an  indigenous  or  imported  variety,  and  how  its 
characters  are  supposed  to  be  modified  by  the  climate,  &c.,  under  which  it  is  grown. 
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CContinuedfrom  p.  478.)  -^-^  'i^ 

Preparation  of  Fermm  Reductum. — Hr.  Zangerle*  recommends  igniting  a 
mixture  of  5  parts  protoxalate  of  iron  with  6  parts  anhydrous  ferrocyanide  of 
potassium  and  if  parts  anhydrous  carbonate  of  potash.  The  ignition  is  maintained 
until  the  evolution  of  gas  from  the  melted  mass  ceases.  This,  when  cold,  is  thoroughly 
washed  with  pure  water  and  the  residue  dried.  The  product  appears  as  a  dark  grey 
powder,  consisting  of  metallic  iron,  so  finely  divided  that  when  touched  with  a 
lighted  match  the  whole  mass  burns  gradually. 

Preparation  of  Dye  Pignnent  fk-om  Quercitron  Bark. — Quercitron  bark  con- 
tains a  considerable  amount  of  tannin,  which  in  the  dyeing  enters  into,  combination 
with  the  mordants,  and  thereby  injures  the  brightness  of  the  colours.  When  the 
bark  is  treated  with  sulphuric  acid  the  tannin  is  separated,  and  the  colours  then 
obtained  are  much  brighter  and  richer. 

•  Nwes  Bepertoriumfur  Pharmacie,  vi.,  27. 


Sfy6  mmsjJusB  or  ph ybic.ai«  Ain>  coexlcasm  iHins'XieATioy. 

-  M.  Bigsad'B*4>bserYation  that  qoercitrin  is  coBYerted  bj  ii»  aetioa  of  Mdpiinric 
acid  into  quercitia  was  first  practicallj  applied  by  M.  I«eahingyt  who  .mikgedBi 
4Bercitron  bark  to  the  aetion  of  solphnric  acid. 

Hr.  SchafTer}  recommends  the  foUo wing  proportions:-^ 

Quercitron  baork^...^ ^ lOOparti 

Water ^ ^    280    ** 

Bulphuric  add    ....^ »....      26    *^ 

The  baik  is  to  be  boiLed  for  two  hours  with  the  acid,  then  washed  five  er  lii 
times  by  decantation,  and  the  residue  pressed.    This  produety  when  Arj^  is  equal  to 
three  times  as  much  of  the  bark. 
Hr.  Schlumberger  recommends: — 

Quercitron  bark lOOpsrts 

Water 300    ** 

Sulphuric  acid 15    ^ 

He  finds  that  the  conversion  of  tannin  into  gallic  acid  requires  a  temperature  of 
fil2°  F.;  that  neither  lime  nor  potash  is  extracted  from  the  bark  by  this  treatment. 
When  the  product  is  mixed  with  cold  water,  and  then  with  pemitrate  of  iroa,  tbe 
reaction  of  tannin  is  very  slight,  but  an  alcoholic  decoction  gives  a  inredpitate 
with  gelatine.  He  also  finds  that  when  quercitron  bark,  or  the  product  **M^'Ff»^  bj 
the  action  of  sulphuric  add  upon  the  bark,  is  mixed  with  tannii),  the  coloiin 
obtained  are  somewhat  darker,  but  more  muddy;  the  addition  of  gelatine  oountemcts 
this  effect  completdy.  When  gallic  add  was  added  in  the  dyeing  operation,  the 
IBordants  were  dissolved,  as  might  have  been  expected,  in  acoordance  with  the 
cesnlts  obtained  by  Prof.  CalTerti$  This  fact  shows  further  that  the  gallic  aeii 
produced  by  the  action  df  sulphuric  acid  upon  the  tannin  of  the  quercitrem  faok  is 
removed  by  the  washing,  fot  otherwise  the  dyeing  capability  would  he  xedooed 
instead  of  increased  by  this  treatment. 

By  the  treatment  of  quercitron  bark  with  sulphuric  acid  the  colour  snbsttnfle 
musthaye  undergone  a  change,  because  the  cdour  is  fixed  by  mordants  only  at  a 
high  temperature,  and  is  almost  insoluble.  An  aqueous  decoction  depoaits  eo  eociiag 
a  copious  yellow  sediment,  which  appears  to  be  Rigaud's  quercitia. 

liOgwood,  Lima  wood,  sandal  wood,  turmeric,  Cuba  wood,  sumach,  y^ow  berries, 
woad,  galls,  and  pomegranate  shells  were  subjected  to  tiie  action  of  sulphorie  add  is 
a  similar  manner,  then  washed,  pressed,  and  dried.  Hr.  Schlumberger  Umod  thtt 
logwood,  Lima  wood,  and  sandal  wood  were  injured  by  this  treatmeaity  but  that  the 
result  was  very  advantageous  with  the  other  dye  stufis.  The  most  striking  effect 
was  produced  with  sumach,  when  the  water  was  mixed  with  40  or  50  per  cent 
sulphuric  acid  by  volume.  The  product,  which  may  be  called  sumacin,  thus  obtained, 
gives  finer  yellow,  grey,  and  black  than  quercitron,  and  the  dyeing  capabitity  is 
increased  fourfold;  when  mixed  with  garandn  the  colour  obtained  has  moce  ho^, 
and  the  violet  is  not  injured  so  much  as  is  the  case  in  dyeing  with  an  admixture  oi 
wood  containing  tannin.  Woad  likewise  acquires  a  much  greater  dyeing  capt- 
billty  by  the  action  -of  sulphuric  add,  and  the  colour  it  gives  is  purer,  bat  it  leqoires 
then  a  temperature  of  158°  F.  for  dyemg. 

Yellow  berries,  Cuba  wood,  and  turmeric,  treated  in  the  same  manner,  give  very 
satisfactory  results  in  dyeing.  For  these  substances,  the  liquid  should  contain  tnm 
15  to  20  per  cent,  concentrated  sulphuric  acid.  The  tannic  acid  of  nutgalls  and  of 
pomegranate  shells  is  not  all  converted  into  gallic  add  by  the  action  of  aulphvic 
acid,  but  moce  edour  substance  is  set  at  liberty.  The  colours  produced  with 
aluminoHS  mordants  are  more  decidedly  ydlow,  and  those  produced  with  iron 
BMvdants  are  deacer.  A  stronger  add  Should  be  used  for  ia^*g?rH^ff  than  ftr 
pomegranate  shells. 

Chemical  Relations  of  the  Halofrnis* — The  opinion  that  the  chemioal  lAdij 
of  chlorine,  bromine,  iodine,  and  cyanogen  varied  constimtly  in  degree,  was  showa  to 
be  inoorrect  under  certain  drcumstanoes  by  Fehling^  who  ftmad  tlmt  iu  the  firactieosl 
predpitSitioB,  by  xneans  of  silver  solution,  of  a  liquid  containing  chlorine  sod 
bromine,.the  whole  of  the  bvomine  is  contained  in  the  first  portions  of  the  precipilsti 

*  Ann.  der  Chem,  u,  Pharm,,  xc,  2S8L 

t    P^vUck,  Joum^  t*ir^rr\^  ^  131. 

I  Bulletin  delaSoe.  Indms,  de  Msdhoute^  1856,  Ko.  136. 
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IL  Deville*  baa  more  recently  brought  forward  a  number  of  fact8|  which  show 
jtbst  tbere  are  exceptions  to  this  rule  in  the  case  of  chlorine  and  iodine,  as  well  as  in 
the  case  of  chlorine  and  fluorine.  When  silver  is  brought  in  contact  with  a  mixture 
of  hydrochloric  and  hydriodic  acids,  only  iodide  of  silver  is  produced.  Concentrated 
hydriodic  acid  acts  violently  upon  chloride  of  silver,  with  evolution  of  heat ;  iodide 
of  silver  is  produced,  and  hydrochloric  acid  gas  evolved.  An  aqueous  solution  of 
iodide  of  potassium,  digested  with  metallic  silver,  becomes  alkaline,  and  iodide  of 
silver  is  produced.  Iodide  of  potassium  is  sensibly  decomposed  by  fusion  with  silver. 

Fluor  spar  is  decomposed  by  gaseous  hydrochloric  acid  at  a  high  temperature.  A 
mixture  of  fluor  spar  and  alumina  yields,  by  the  action  of  hydrochloric  acid  gas,  at 
the  melting  point  of  cast  iron,  chloride  of  calcium  and  fluoride  of  aluminum. 
Terfluoride  of  chromium  may  be  obtained  in  a  similar  manner.  Therefore  hydro- 
chloric acid  gas  decomposed  fluorides  of  the  alkaline  metals,  but  not  those  whose 
formula  is  Rj  F]|. 

Preparation  of  Caustie  with  Gntta  Perelia.— M.  Robiquetf  states  that  at  the 
request  of  Dr.  Maunoury,  he  has  prepared  caustic  masses,  by  mixing  together  equal 
parts  of  gutta  percha  and  melted  hydrate  of  potash  or  chloride  of  zinc.  These 
masses  may  be  moulded  into  any  required  shape,  so  as  to  be  applied  to  wounds, 
fi8talat,&c. 

Oonsumption  of  Soap. — Mr.  Campbell  states,}  that  in  1851  the  average  con- 
ntmption  of  soap  in  Great  Britain  was  7  lb.  for  each  person  annually,  lliis  is  a 
much  smaller  proportion  than  is  consumed  in  some  places;  thus,  for  instance,  in 
Jersey,  the  consumption  is  found  to  be  at  the  rate  of  13  lb.  per  head;  in  the  Isle  of 
Man,  where  the  population  is  less  wealthy  than  in  Jersey,  the  individual  consump. 
tion  is  8i  lb.  In  Jamaica  it  is  5  lb.  The  allowance  to  inmates  of  workhouses  and 
prisons  in  this  country  is  about  10  lb.  per  head  yearly;  and  assuming  this  to  be  no 
mooe  than  necessary,  it  has  been  found  that,  after  deducting  from  the  quantity  made, 
the  quantity  exported,  and  also  the  quantity  consumed  by  manufacturers  of  woollm 
fabrics,  &C.,  there  remained  only  sufficient  to  supply  15,790,000  persons  at  this  rate, 
and  it  may  therefore  be  concluded  that  5,000,000  persons  in  Great  Britain  were  not 
in  the  habit  of  using  this  important  necessary  at  all,  or  else  that  a  larger  number 
did  80  very  sparingly.  However,  taking  7  lb.  as  the  average  consumption,  this  would 
.give  for  London  a  total  of  8705  tons  annually.  The  corresponding  quantity  of  soda 
vottld  be  609  tons,  and  that  of  fat  5484  tons, 

Prepanbtlon  of  Molybdie  Acid  from  Molybdimiia  Glance. — Professor 
Woliler^  states  that  the  best  way  of  preparing  molybdic  acid,  is  to  heat  lumps  of  the 
native  sulphide  of  molybdinum  in  a  glass  tube,  tlirough  which  a  current  of  air  is 
passed*    The  molybdic  acid  sublimes  quite  pure. 

Nmsanees  arising  from  Tallow  and  Soap-l^orka. — The  question  whether  it 
is  practicable  to  prevent  the  obnoxious  smell  produced  in  the  melting  of  tallow  and 
in  soap-boiling,  has  recently  been  examined  specially  by  Hm.  Grodhaus  and  Fink,|| 
in  consequence  of  complaints  that  have  been  urged  against  the  proprietors  of  candle 
and  soap-works  in  Hesse  Darmstadt.  Professor  Stein,  of  Dresden,  has  made 
experiments  on  this  subject,^  and  recommended  the  tallow  to  be  covered  with  a 
layer  of  charcoal  while  melting.  This  plan  was  tried,  but  without  satisfactory 
results.  Hm.  Grodhaus  and  Fink  recommend  passing  the  vapour  into  the  furnace  a 
-few  inches  above  the  bars,  so  that  it  may  be  burnt  and  carried  away  by  the  draught  of 
the  chimney;  or  passing  it  else  into  the  chimney  itself.  For  this  purpose  the  melting 
vessel  is  to  be  covered  with  a  closely  fitting  wooden  lid,  furnished  with  a  tube,  passiag 
either  into  the  furnace  or  the  chimney.  By  this  means  it  was  found  that  with 
arrangements  of  apparatus,  otherwise  similar  to  what  are  generally  employed  in  candle 
and  soap-works,  the  offensive  smell  coidd  be  prevented,  whether  the  fat  was  melted  dry 
over  the  open  fire,  or  by  the  aid  of  high  pressure  steam.  An  attempt  was  made  to 
pass  the  vapour,  when  melting  by  steam,  through  the  fire  ;  but  it  was  found  to  put 
out  the  fire,  although  this  was  not  the  case  when  the  vapour  was  passed  into  tiie 
fiirnace  over  the  burning  fuel 

*  Comptes  Eendtu^  xliiL,  979.  t  Journal  de  Pharmacie, 

X  Engineer,  iii.,  301.  §  Ann.  d,  Chem,  u.  Pharm,^  c,  376. 
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Black  Ink. — Hr.  Heinige"*  mixes  four  ounces  of  concentrated  decoction  of  logwood 
with  48  grains  sulphate  of  iron;  then  adds  successiyely  160  grains  of  crystallized 
carbonate  of  soda,  60  grains  oxalic  acid,  and  when  the  liquid  has  settled,  80  or 
120  grains  of  gum. 

Root  of  Chserophylltim  Bulbosum. — ^M.  Payenf  has  analyzed  the  root  of  this 

plant,  cultivated  by  M.  Jacques,  head  gardener  at  Neuilly.    It  contains  :— 

Potato. 

Water 63.618     74.00 

Starch  and  similar  substances 28.634-    21.20 

Cane  sugar .* 1.200     — 

Albumen  and  other  nitrogenous 

substances  2.600   ' 1.50 

Fat  0.348     0.10 

Ash 1..500     1.56 

Cellulose  (and  pectose?)  1.478     >    ,  ^ . 

Pectin 0.622     J    ^'^* 

100.000  100.00 

The  starch  granules  of  this  root  are  globular;  they  are  about  one-third  the  size  of 
wheat  starch  granules,  and  one-ninth  the  size  of  potato  starch  granules.  Many  of 
the  granules  present  a  flattened  appearance  at  some  part.  The  root  of  tins  plant 
seems  to  have  acquired  some  importance  in  France  as  an  article  of  food. 

Preparation  of  Pyroffallic  Acid.— Professor  Liebig^  recommends  distiUiog 
well-dried  gallic  acid  mixed  with  twice  its  weight  of  powdered  pumice-stone  in  a 
sand-bath,  and  passing  through  the  retort  a  current  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  so  as  to 
sweep  away  the  vapour  of  pyrogallic  acid  as  soon  as  it  is  produced,  and  thus  to 
prevent  its  further  decomposition,  which  takes  place  at  a  temperature  very  little 
above  that  at  which  it  is  produced.  By  this  mode  of  operating  Prof.  liiebig  obtained 
from  31  to  32  per  cent,  crystallized  acid,  and  remarks  that  the  full  amount  of  39  per 
cent,  might  perhaps  be  obtained  by  a  judicious  arrangement  of  apparatus. 

On  tke  Relations  of  Gold  and  other  Metals  to  Iiiffht. — In  the  hope  that 
the  undulatory  theory  of  light,  when  more  fully  and  perfectly  developed,  may  aid 
in  comparing  local  actions  with  those  which  take  place  at  a  distance,  and  eren 
help  towards  the  comprehension  of  the  physical  means  by  which  the  latter  are 
carried  on,  Prof.  Faraday  §  has  endeavoured,  experimentally,  to  subject  a  ray  of 
light  to  the  action  of  particles,  so  small  in  size  as  to  have  an  immediate  and  near 
relation,  not  only  to  the  undulations  of  light,  but  even  to  the  far  smaller  motioDS  of 
the  parts  of  the  ether,  which  are  supposed  to  produce,  by  their  joint  and  sucoessife 
action,  the  light-wave.  His  hope  was,  that  by  choosing  particles  of  a  fitting 
substance,  experimental  results  might  be  obtained  which,  in  the  hands  of  the 
mathematical  philosopher,  might  aid  in  perfecting  the  theory;  and  for  this  purpose 
gold  was  selected,  because  of  its  high  optical  qualities,  shown  in  its  comparatife 
opacity,  whilst  possessing  a  real  transparency  ;  its  high  yellow  reflexion  and  its 
true  green  transmission  ;  its  known  action  on  light  in  very  minute  quantity ;  its 
capability  of  extreme  division ;  its  great  gravitating  force,  which  could  be  called 
upon  for  aid  when  the  metal  was  in  a  state  of  extreme  division  ;  its  elementary 
character  ;  the  integrity  of  its  metallic  state  ;  the  facilities  of  testing  its  pcesenoe 
and  condition  ;  and,  finally,  because  known  phenomena  seemed  already  to  indicate 
differences  of  action  on  light  consequent  upon  its  division. 

The  first  state  of  division  or  attenuation  considered,  was  that  eonferred  on  gold  Iff 
beating  into  leaves.  These,  with  their  dimensions  and  general  characters,  are  well 
known.  Being  taken  up  on  glass  damped  by  breathing  or  moistening,  and  then 
water  introduced  between  the  glass  and  the  gold  as  a  cushion,  the  gold  can  be 
perfectly  stretched,  so  that  when  dry  it  is  fit  for  optical  examination  ;  or  if  a  diluted 
solution  of  cyanide  of  potassium  be  in  like  manner  introduced  beneath  the  gold,  it 
can  be  more  or  less  attenuated  by  solution,  and  then  washed  and  dried.    If  goJd-kif 

*  Archiv.  der  Pkarmacie,  cxxxv.,  361. 
t  Comptes  Rendut^  xliii.,  769. 
X  Ann,  der  Chem,  und  Phgrm.^^  cL,  ^7, 
§  Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Six^stiy* 
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thus  extended  and  attached,  either  to  glass,  or  platesof  rock-crystal,  or  mica,  be 
heated,  it  gradually  loses  its  reflectiye  power  and  its  green  colour,  and  becomes 
translucent.  This  change  takes  place  far  below  the  fusing-point  of  gold,  and  at  a 
temperature  as  low  as  the  boiling-point  of  oil  if  continued  for  several  hours.  When 
the  heat  is  considerable,  the  gold-leaf  suffers  retraction  of  its  parts,  and  becomes 
perforated  by  many  fine  holes,  often  symmetric  in  their  form  and  dimension  ;  but 
when  the  heat  applied  is  the  lowest  competent  to  produce  the  change,  it  does  not 
seem  certain  that  the  effect  is  due  to  such  retraction  ;  a  good  microscopic  ezami<- 
nation  of  this  point  is  required.  When  pressure  is  applied  to  such  decoloured  gold 
by  a  convex  piece  of  rock-crystal  of  short  radius  (as  half  an  inch  or  less),  the  green 
colour  of  the  transmitted  ray  reappears.  This  production  of  the  green  colour  by 
pressure  can  often  be  referred  to  in  different  states  of  gold,  as  a  proof,  amongst 
others,  that  the  metal  is  in  the  metallic  condition.  Silver-leaf  undergoes  a  iSce 
change  by  heat,  at  even  a  lower  temperature. 

Division  by  the  Leyden  Deflagration, — When  a  gold  wire  is  deflagrated  near  the 
surface  of  glass  plates  by  a  strong  electric  discharge,  it  is  dissipated  in  minute 
particles,  which  are  deposited  on  the  glass.  These  are  seen  by  the  microscope  to  be 
of  different  sizes  ;  but  by  far  the  greater  part  are  so  minute  as  not  to  be  dis- 
tinguishable separately.  The  general  film  is  of  different  colours  by  transmitted 
light,  being  grey,  violet,  or  green  ;  and  often  on  the  central  or  nearest  part  of  the 
discharge,  where  the  heat  has  been  active,  is  of  a  fine  ruby  colour.  AU  these 
particles  act  with  acids  and  chemical  reagents  as  gold  acts  ;  and  there  is  no  reason 
to  believe  they  are  anything  other  than  metallic  gold.  They  appear  with  precisely 
the  same  colours  and  characters,  whether  the  deflagrations  are  made  in  common  air, 
in  oxygen,  or  in  hydrogen  ;  and  whether  the  deposits  are  formed  on  glass,  rock- 
cxystal,  topaz,  or  mica.  When  heated  by  any  ordinary  means,  the  green  and  grey 
parts  change  to  a  ruby  or  ruby-amethystine  colour,  and  thav  whether  surrounded  by 
ur  or  vapour  of  alcohol  or  ether.  Even  after  heating,  they  adhere  only  as  a  dust  to 
the  plates,  except  when  the  temperature  applied  to  those  on  glass  has  been  very 
high.  Agate  pressure  confers  the  green  character  on  the  heated  deposits,  and  also, 
in  frequent  cases,  upon  that  which  has  not  been  heated.  All  things  considered, 
there  can  be  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  deposits  thus  made  to  vary  in  the  colour  of 
the  transmitted  light,  consist  of  pure  metallic  gold. 

JTun  Fihns  of  Gold, — If  a  very  weak  solution  of  chloride  of  gold,  free  firom  excess 
of  add,  and  containing  about  1^  grain  of  metal  to  two  or  three  pints  of  water,  be 
placed  in  a  very  clean  glass  or  glazed  vessel,  in  a  quiet  place,  and  then  two  or  three 
Bouill  particles  of  phosphorus  be  laid  floating  on  the  surface,  and  the  whole  covered 
over  and  left  for  twelve  or  more  hours,  the  gold  will  be  reduced,  covering  the  whole 
of  the  surface  with  a  film,  thicker  near  the  phosphorus  than  at  other  parts.  This 
film  may  be  raised  from  the  fiuid  by  plates  of  glass,  and  washed  and  dried  on  the 
plates,  and  is  then  ready  for  examination.  The  thinner  parts  of  such  a  film  are 
scarcely  visible,  either  by  reflected  or  transmitted  light ;  the  transition  to  thicker 
parts  is  gradual,  the  thickest  being  opaque,  and  their  reflexion  that  of  dense  gold. 
The  colour  by  transmitted  light  varies,  being  grey,  green,  or  dull  violet.  The  films 
are  porous,  and  act  as  pure  gold,  resisting  all  the  agents  which  metallic  gold  resists. 
When  heated,  the  transmitted  colour  changes  towards  amethyst  and  ruby ;  and 
then  the  effect  of  pressure  in  producing  a  green  colour  is  in  many  cases  very 
remarkable, — even  a  touch  with  a  card  or  the  finger  being  able  to  cause  the  change. 

Gold  Fluids* — ^Whilst  the  particles  of  phosphorus  are  producing  a  film  on  the 
snrfiice,  it  fluently  happens  that  streams  of  a  red  colour  descend  from  them 
through  the  fluid  ;  and  if  the  phosphorus  be  submerged,  and  left  for  twenty-four  or 
forty-eight  hours,  this  red  product  is  easily  and  abundantly  obtained.  If  the  gold 
solntion  be  placed  in  a  very  clean  bottle,  and  then  a  few  drops  of  a  solution  of 
phosphorus  in  ether  be  added,  and  the  whole  agitated  from  time  to  time,  the  ruby 
fluid  is  obtained  in  a  shorter  period.  This  fluid  is  apt  to  change  in  colour,  becoming 
amethystine,  violet,  purple,  and  finally  blue ;  impurities  of  certain  kinds  in  very 
small  quantities  cause  this  change.  It  is  hardly  possible  to  clean  a  vessel  so  weU 
that  the  first  portion  put  into  it  does  not  alter.  Most  saline  bodies  produce  the 
change  ;  a  trace  of  common  salt  readily  makes  it  manifest.  That  all  these  fiuids 
are  coloured  by  diffused  particles,  is  shown  by  the  circumstance,  that  on  being  left 
for  a  shorter  or  longer  time,  the  particles  sink,  forming  a  coloured  stratum  of 
deposit ;  many  months,  however,  are  required  for  even  the  partial  separation  of  the 
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finer  ruby  portidles.  When  a  light  is  looked  at  through  the  fluid,  the  latter  appeaa 
'transparent ;  but  wh^i  the  eye  is  on  the  illuminated  side,  then  the  fluid  is  sea 
opalescent.  K  a  cone  of  sun-rays  be  thrown  by  a  lens  into  the  fluid,  the  illuminik 
tion  of  the  particles  within  the  cone  shows  their  presence  as  undisaolyed  bodies.  It 
is  belieyed  that  all  the  particles  being  metallic  gold,  the  ruby  are  in  the  finest  state 
of  diyision,  the  blue  in  a  more  aggregated  condition.  Though  tiie  ruby  partudeii 
whilst  freely  diffused,  are  easily  changed  in  colour,  and  as  it  is  supposed  I7 
aggregation,  still  they  may  in  some  degree  be  separated  by  a  filter ;  for  on  passiig 
the  fluid  sereral  times  through  a  paper  filter,  the  latter  associates  much  of  the 
rubifying  substance  with  itself,  and  becomes  of  a  rose  colour  ;  it  may  then  be  wdl 
washed  and  dried,  and  contains  the  ruby  particles  located,  as  it  is  belieyed,  sad 
preyented  by  their  attachmait  to  the  paper-fibres  from  imdergoing  mutual  aggre- 
gation. In  this  state  their  character  is  not  altered  from  ruby  to  blue  by  salt  «r 
acids ;  they  resist  those  chemical  agents  which  are  resisted  by  gold,  bat  an 
dissolyed  by  chlorine,  cyanides,  and  the  other  substances  capable  of  acting  on  gold 
Heated  eithw  in  oxygen,  hydrogen,  or  air,  no  change  of  tint  or  quality  is  induced  at 
such  temperatures  as  the  paper  can  bear ;  or,  as  £u  as  can  be  judged,  at  any  higber 
temperature. 

A  ruby  glass,  coloured  by  gold,  is  well  known.  This  is  considered  by  the  autlur 
as  analogous  to  the  ruby  fluid  just  spoken  of,  being  a  diffusion  of  gold  partieiel 
through  yitreous  matter.  The  ruby  fluid,  by  association  with  jedly,  is  lendenBd 
much  more  permanent  than  before  ;  and  then  it  may  by  a  little  warmth  be  had  in 
the  fluid  state,  or  by  cooling  as  a  tremulous  jelly,  or  by  desiccation  as  a  hard  nbf 
vBolid,  presenting  all  the  transitions  betwe^i  the  gold  fluid  and  the  ruby  glass.  J^ 
soaking  the  dried  jelly  and  tiien  warming  it  with  water,  these  transitions  may  lie 
passed  through  in  the  veyerse  direction,  and  so  on,  any  number  of  times. 

The  relations  of  gold  (and  other  metals)  to  polanzed  light,  are  of  the  foUowiog 
nature  : — A  leaf  of  gold  inclined  at  a  certain  angle  across  a  ray  of  polarized  li^ 
(the  inclination  not  being  in  the  plane  of  polarization,  or  at  right  angles  to  it) 
affects  it  as  a  thin  {date  of  any  uncrystallized  transparent  subatance  would  dOfit^ 
the  light  appears  in  the  analyzer,  and  the  plane  of  p(^rization  is  rotated  ;  or  if  a 
leaf  of  gold  be  held  in  an  indined  position  across  a  ray  of  unpolanzed  light,  the 
beam  is  polarized  as  it  would  haye  been  in  passing  through  a  like  inclined  plate  of 
uncrystiJlized  transparent  matter.  The  gold  greened  by  heating  or  {uressure,  irhen 
thus  examined,  does  not  appear  to  haye  acquired  any  particular  tension  or  structme. 
Sulphide  of  carbon  and  crown-glass  are  optically  so  near  each  other,  that  a  plate  of 
the  latter  inmiersed  in  the  former  is  neutralized  ;  and  though  placed  in  an  incliaed 
position  to  a  ray  of  light,  either  polarized  or  not,  does  not  then  affect  it ;  but  gold 
(and  all  metals)  is  still  for  above  either  of  these.  Hence  the  gold  films  obtained  l^ 
phosphorus,  wh^i  attached  to  glass,  could  be  examined,  and  were  fi>und  to  haye  the 
optical  properties  of  leaf-g(dd ;  the  effect  haying  no  reference  to  the  thiekneu  of  the 
film,  but  being  most  peifect  in  the  thinner  films,  because  they  were  in  a  move 
regular  and  perfect  condition.  It  should  be  remembered  that  these  films  are  not 
continuous  layers  like  coats  of  varnish  or  fluid,  but  easily  perrioas  to  yapooia.  hi 
like  manner  the  deposits  of  gold  (and  other  metals)  obtained  by  electric  deflagft- 
tions,  were  examined,  and  found  to  have  the  same  mariced  qtialitiea  in  a  high 
degree  ;  places  where  the  film  was  acarcdy  visible  on  the  glass,  instantly  showmg 
the  presence  of  the  gold  by  their  action  on  the  polarized  ray.  In  the  same  raaiaer 
the  very  thin  and  ahnost  invisible  films,  deposited  oocasionally  on  the  sides  of  the 
vessels  containing  the  gold  fluids,  showed  themselves  as  gold.  The  thinnest  layer  of 
the  fluid  itself  however  rich  in  particles,  held  between  two  plates  of  glass,  acted  so 
otherwise  than  a  layer  of  water.  It  appears  by  the  deflagrations  that  the  paztieles 
of  gold  must  be  deposited  in  a  plane,  and  then,  tiiough  discontinuoiis,  they  act  in  the 
manner  of  continuous  films  of  ordinary  uncrystidlized  transparent  bodies. 

As  to  the  quantity  of  gold  in  the  different  films  or  solutions,  it  can  at  preseot 
only  be  said  that  it  is  very  smalL  Suppose  that  a  leaf  of  gold,  which  wei^  <U  of 
a  grain,  and  will  cover  a  base  of  nearly  ten  square  indies,  were  d^Rued  through  a 
column  having  that  base,  and  2.7  inches  in  height  it  would  give  a  ml^  fiuid  tqpl 
in  depth  of  tint  to  a  good  red  rose  ;  the  volume  of  the  gold  present  being  ab(Mt  the 
TTjr^c^f^th  part  of  the  volume  of  the  fluid  ;  another  result  gave  0.01  of  a  grain  of  goU 
in  a  cubic  inch  of  fluid.  These  fine  diffhsed  particles  luvre  not  as  yet  hsen 
distinguished  by  any  microscc^ie  power  applied  to  them. 
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BT  MS.  INCB, 
Associate  of  Kin^s  College,  London. 

Fhabmagt  perhaps  is  the  last  thing  we  should  expect  in  Austria,  the  home  of 
Music,  Art,  and  the  accomplishmeDts  of  polite  society— a  land  which  boasts  of 
Vienna,  the  most  elegant  and  fascinating  capital  of  Europe,  and  glories  in  a 
cathedral,  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  world,  at  Milan.  From  such  a  source  we 
should  least  hope  for  grave  instruction,  or  seek  to  glean  materials  for  prosaic 
study.  Graietj  and  Science  are  not  often  Mends.  But,  as  the  wisdom  of  a  nation  is 
said  to  be  wrapped  up  in  its  proverbs,  the  French  axiom  may  be  quoted,  which 
declares,  U  nefaut  jamais  jurer  de  rien^  and  the  following  remarks  will  show,  that 
even  Austria  can  furnish  information  to  the  English  Chemist,  and  contribute 
something  to  the  Literature  of  Medicine. 

A  review  of  the  Phamiacopcea  Atistriaca  (editio  quinta)  has  appeared  already 
in  the  Journal  (vol.  xv.,  page  92),  besides  which  a  paper  beanng  on  Austria, 
entitled  "  Pharmacy  in  Italy,"  will  be  found  in  October,  1856.  The  field  is  not 
yet  exhausted,  and  I  shall  endeavour  to  explore  a  few  remaining  points  of 
mterest. 

The  date  of  the  Austrian  Pharmacopoeia  is  1855 :  it  is  published  by  authority 
at  Vienna.  Being  so  recently  brought  out,  no  one  will  oe  surprised  that  such 
modem  articles  as  Collodion,  Gutta  Percha,  Kousso,  Mannite,  Piperine,  Salicine 
and  Santonine  are  included  amongst  its  preparations :  whilst  Silver  Leaf,  Yellow 
and  Red  Lipsalve  are  not  thought  beneath  its  notice.  All  foreign  Pharmaco- 
poeias have  such  a  strong  resemblance  to  each  other,  that  the  present  one  need 
not  be  specially  described — a  few  popular  phrases  claim  an  explanation. 

1.  Acidum  Borussicum  is  Hydrocyanic  Acid. 

2.  -Either  Vegetabilis  is  Acetic  Ether. 

3.  Gbb  Hydrothiottic  is  Sulphuretted  Hydrogen  Gras. 

4.  Sal  sedativus  Hombergi  is  Boracic  Acid. 

5.  Spiritus  Salisacidtis  is  I)ilute  Hydrochloric  Acid. 

6.  Spiritus  S&iisfumaM  is  Hydrochloric  Acid. 

Excipulum,  is  a  receiver ;  fatiscere,  to  fall  to  pieces ;  gibba,  a  raised  notch  (thus 
in  the  description  of  the  Juniper,  ^*  galbuli  apice  gibbis  tribus  notati,"  marked 
at  the  apex  with  three  tufls)  ;  and  sartago,  is  an  evaporating  pan. 

The  entire  arrangement  of  the  Pharmacopoeia  is  alphabetical,  no  distinction 
beinff  drawn  between  Chemistry  and  Materia  Medica.  Among  the  list  of 
HerM,  several  occur  which  the  London  Chemist  is  often  called  on  to  supply, 
without  knowing  the  source  from  which  the  application  is  derived ;  8Q<^  are 
Herba  CalendnkB,  Herba  Galeopsidis  grandiflorsB,  Herba  Saponariss,  Herba 
Spilanthi,  and  Herba  Tanaceti  fiorida.  The  Austrian  Elseosacchara  are 
stronger  than  those  ordered  in  French  formulae,  being  in  many  (but  not  in  all) 
cases  made  with  three  drops  of  an  Essential  Oil  to  one  drachm  of  Sugar. 

The  extract  of  Ignatia  Amara,  well  known  this  side  the  water  by  advertise- 
ment, is  officially  enrolled,  and  an  authorized  position  is  awarded  to  the  Un« 
guentum  Juniperi,  which  lately  has  been  strongly  recommended  for  external 
use.     Scarcely  any  foreign  recipe  is  met  with  more  frequently  than— 

I. 

INFUSUM  LAXATIVUM,  OB  AQUA  LAXATIVA  VIENNENSIS. 

^    Foliorum  Sennse  Alexand.  3vj. 
Aquae  fontanie  fervidse  ^^vj. 
Infuse  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  add 

Mannse  Electee  ^.        Strain. 

Many  have  been  the  methods  suggested  for  the  Distillation  of  Rose-Water. 
Some  make  it  direct^  from  the  pi&ed  Rose  petals,  others  distil  the  petals  with 
a  certun  quantity  df  Otto,  others  again  use  Otto  only;  and  it  has  even  been 
proposed  to  mix  we  Otto  with  powdered  sawdust,  and  pftss  steam  througli  the 

2p2 
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compound :  in  addition  to  these  various  practices  some  experienced  Chemists 
are  in  favour  of  using  pickled  Roses ;  for  this  purpose  Piesse  states  the  best 
proportion  to  be  1  lb.  of  common  salt  to  6  lbs.  of  Boses,  and  Mr,  Haselden,  3lbs. 
of  salt  to  one  of  flowers. 

These  able  Pharmaceutists  maj  not  be  aware  that  they  are  marching  under 
Austrian  colours : — 

II. 

AQUA  BOSARUM. 

]^    Florum  Bosarum,  sale  conditorum,  Ibj. 
Aquae  Communis  tbyiij. 
Abstrahe  Ibiij. 

It  is  always  useful  to  see  how  common  things  are  made  by  others,  for  in- 
stance — 

m. 

NITRATED  ODTTMEKT. 

^    Hydrarg.  ^, 

Acid.  Nitnc.  dil.  §ij. 
Solve  caloris  ope,  et  adde 

AzungiSB  (colatse 
et  semi-refrigeratse)  §xij. 
Mix  with  constant  stirring. 

Two  formulsB  must  be  mentioned  in  order  to  distinguish  them  firom  prepara- 
tions of  the  same  name,  which  occur  in  French  and  German  Pharmacy:— 

IV. 
LIQUOR  ACIDUS  HALLBRI,  OR  HALLER's  ACID  ELIXIR. 

^    Spirit.  Vini  rectificat. 
Acid.  Sulph.  concent  pur. 

aa  partes  sequales. 

In  Germany,  three  parts  of  Rectified  Spirit  are  added  to  one  of  Concentrated 
Acid. 

V. 
FULVIS  AJSROPHORUS. 

$    Sodse  Bicarb,  pidv.  3j* 

Put  in  a  blue  wrapper. 

"^    Acid.  Tartaric,  gr.  xv. 

Put  in  a  white  wrapper. 

This  corresponds  to  what  we  should  call  a  "  Soda  Powder.**  The  formula  for 
the  ordinary  Pulvis  Aerophorus  has  been  given,  vol.  xiiL  page  468  of  tiie 
Journal. 

How  often  does  the  Druggist  receive  an  order  for  the  following^- 

VL 
SPECIES  ALTHJEJE. 

^    Herbse  Althaeae  Ibg. 
Bad.  AlthsBse  tbj. 

*'    Liquiritiae  Ihss. 
Florum  Malvae  |[ij. 
Chop  and  mix. 

Marshmallow  Lozenges  are  thus  directed  to  be  made: — 

TABULA  DE  ALTHJBA. 

"^    Pulv.  Bad.  Althsese  $188. 
"     Bad.  Iridis  3iJ. 
Sacchari  Albi  Jxy. 
Mucilag.  TragacanthflB  q.0. 

Our  Trade  "  Pastilles  de  Guimauve"  are  said  to  contain  MarahmaUowonljasa 
microscopic  object.  In  the  list  of  reagents,  the  strei^gtih  of  Sdutions  is  often 
indicated,  as  in  the  subjoined  example :— 
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vin. 

AOIDUH  OXALICUM  SOLUTUM. 

]^    Add.  Oxalic,  ^ss. 

Aquae  Destillatse  §iy.        Dissolye. 

Solution  of  Chloride  of  Barium,  and  Solution  of  Muriate  of  Ammonia,  are  both 
of  the  above  strength. 

Lastly,  the  Austrian  Pharmacopoeia  contains  one  English  word,  Arrowroot, 
and  one  French  designation,  Cr^me  celeste,  which  latter  is  Cold  Cream 

UNGUENTUM  EM0LLIEN8,  OR  CBEME  CELESTE. 

]^    Cerse  Albse  3iss. 
Cetacei  5iU* 
01.  Amygdal.  f  iss. 
Melt,  and  add    Aquae  R^arum  ^. 

Austrian  Pharmacy  stands  connected  in  the  popular  mind  with  two  empirical 
remedies :  the  first  is  the  '^  Austrian  Specific  for  Cholera.'*  Many  will  recollect 
the  marvels  related  of  it  in  the  daily  papers,  as  well  as  the  praises  lavished  on  it 
by  English  and  Foreign  officers;  and  were  we  to  believe  one  half  we  see  in 
print,  all  fear  of  the  Asiatic  scourge  would  vanish.    This  is  the  recipe : — 

X. 

"AUSTRIAN  SPECIFIC  FOR  CHOLERA." 

^    Acid.  Sulphuric,  gtt.  96. 
Acid.  Nitric,  gtt.  64. 
Mucilage  5nj* 

Aquae  Destillatae  ad  fviij.    TTi 
(The  origmal  formula  was  expressed  in  Decimals.) 

The  second  is  the  nostrum  called  Warburg's  Tincture,  the  notoriety  of  which 
was  revived  in  one  of  the  longest  advertisements  of  the  Times  paper.  On 
examination  it  is  supposed  to  be  Compound  Solution  of  Quinine  (gr.  vj.  in  3v.), 
Aloes  being  an  ingredient;  if  so,  the  statement  by  Dr.  Livingston,  that 
Quinine  is  most  efiective  when  given  in  combination  with  an  aperient,  receives  a 
curious  confirmation. 

Another  and  stranger  topic  has  to  be  discussed ;  for  a  writer  would  be  indeed 
wanting  in  his  duty  who  should  fail  to  portray  the  actual  position  of  the 
Austrian  Pharmaceutist,  and  here  I  cannot  do  better  than  commence  with  a 
quotation  from  the  sketch  already  mentioned,  *'  Pharmacy  in  Italy:'* — 

'*  Making  allowance  for  the  national  temperament,  which  tends  rather  towards 
music  than  physic,  the  circumstances  under  which  the  Pharmaclen  is  placed,  are 
calculated  to  depress  and  paralyze,  more  than  to  develop  his  energy  and  talents." 

This  alludes  partly  to  political  restrictions,  but  principally  to  the  existence  of 
an  all-regulating  Tariff,  by  which  the  Austrian  Chemist  is  bound  hand  and  foot, 
and  which  determines  the  value  of  every  article  he  has,  from  Sarsaparilla  down 
to  a  one  ounce  bottle.  Into  such  exact  details  does  the  Tariff  enter,  that  it  fixes 
tiie  price  of  a  Decoction,  distinguishing  between  one  that  requires  a  quarter, 
half  an  hour,  or  an  hour  in  boiling.  The  preparation  of  a  cold  or  hot  Infusion — 
straining  and  filtration — ^making  an  emulsion — the  mixing  and  weighing  powders 
— trolling  out  pills —covering  them  with  flour — tying,  seeding,  corkmg,  wrapping 
and  directing  medicine,  have  each  a  separate  price  assigned  them,  which  must  be 
scrupulously  observed. 

The  effect  of  this  limitation  process  is  a  theme  open  to  discussion.  There  are 
some  who  are  enthusiastic  about  imiformity,  and  would  carry  it,  at  all  hazards, 
into  a  Chemist's  business;  others  would  prefer  breaking  stones.  When 
"uniformity"  maybe  paraphrased  by  the  word  dead  levels  theory  should  eive 
place  to  stern  reality.  Two  corpses  are  uniform  in  one  respect,  they  are  both  alike 
defunct.    If  every  man  had  equal  skill,  as  well  as  the  same  &cilities  as  his 
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neighbour,  and  if  the  commercial  value  of  drugs  remained  at  a  constant  mark, 
a  feeble  argument  might  then  be  raised  in  favour  of  a  private  Tariff.  As  it  is 
in  Austria,  the  public  (for  whose  protection  laws  are  supposed  to  exist)  are 
served  by  a  man  who  has  neither  interest  in,  nor  control  over,  his  own  affain; 
and  the  State,  by  denying  personal  independence,  effectually  destroys  thai  spirit 
of  enterprise  which  alone  paves  the  way  either  for  improvement  or  discovery. 

The  further  position  of  the  Austrian  Chemist  may  be  gathered  by  consoltiiig 
the  Official  Document  appended  to  the  Tariff,  which  is  here  translated  from  the 
Italian.    It  is  published  at  Milan,  date  1855 : — 

REGULATION  OF  THE  MINISTEB  OF  THE  INTEBIOB. 

Dec.  22,  1854,  compulsory  throughout  all  the  Provinces  of  the  Empire,  relatiye 

to  the  new  Austrian  Tariff  of  Medicines. 

The  Minister  of  the  Interior  issues  the  following  orders  rdating;  to  the  new  Austrian 

Tariff  of  Medicines  here  subjoined : — 

I. 
All  Pharmaceutists  without  exception,  as  well  as  Doctors,  and  Sargeons  mtho- 
iized  to  keep  an  Apothecary's  shop  (the  so-called  **•  Pharmaceutioal  Cliest'^  tami, 
on  and  after  the  1st  February,  1855,  observe  this  new  T»iff  of  MedioiiMs. 

n. 
Those  articles  which  are  marked  with  a  cross  in  this  Tariff,  or  in  the  newPharmar 
copoeia  authorized  by  the  Decree  Oct.  20,  1854  (No  275  in  the  Bulletin  of  the  Laws 
of  the  Empire),  may  only  be  dispensed  by  Apothecaries  to  a  regular  prescriptiaD 
from  an  authorized  Doctor,  Surgeon,  or  Veterinary  Surgeon.  The  other  artidea  not 
specially  marked  may  be  sold  without  restriction. 

in. 
The  several  prices  ia  the  new  Tariff  of  Medicines  will  be  fixed  according  to  the 
medical  materials  they  contain,  regfurd  being  paid  to  their  quality,  genuinenesa, 
purity,  and  manner  of  preparation,  according  to  the  {nrescriptions  of  the  new  fbir- 
macopoaia.  Medicines  must  always  be  dispensed  exactly  according  to  the  directioiia 
of  the  PharmacopGeia,  and  those  of  the  medical  prescription.  Whoever  tnuasgreaaea 
this  rule^  ¥riU  incur  a  fine  of  from  50  to  100  florins  in  each  instance. 

IV. 

The  Tariff  price  of  leeches  will  be  determined  from  time  to  time  for  each  Provinoe 
l^  the  respective  Lieutenancy  or  provinci^  Tribun^  as  has  been  hitherto  coa- 
tomary.  Those  who  dispense  medicines  for  public  funds  will  not  be  allowed  asy 
discount  on  leeches,  on  their  presenting  their  accounts  for  reimbursemoit,  asthej 
(leeches)  are  not  to  be  considered  as  m^cines.  All  Apothecaries  are  obfiged  to  he 
provided  with  leeches,  and  all  Surgeons  are  authorized  to  have  them. 

y. 
The  Articles  that  the  new  Pharmacopoeia  directs  to  be  prepared  gxtempmrt^  and 
which  are  not  contained  in  the  new  Tariff,  will  be  charged  at  the  same  rate  9»  oUier 
forms  of  prescription,  whenever  the  Medical  prescription  does  not  point  out  more 
precisely  the  manner  of  preparation,  attention  being  paid  to  the  formula  of  the  Phir- 
macopoeia  with  respect  to  the  prescribed  quantity  of  the  contents,  and  to  the  dUSmM 
materials  in  their  composition,  in  accordance  with  the  prices  fixed  by  tibe  TaaS^  sii 
by  the  Charge  for  compounding  Becipes. 

VI. 

In  no  case,  and  under  no  circumstances  whatever,  is  it  aJlowaUe  to  diqieBK 
medicines  prepared  from  a  recipe,  having  upon  it  secundum  meam  pretciptumiti^ 
or  any  aimdar  observation.  Each  instance  of  tins  kind,  as  well  as  tibie  sendiog 
any  recipe  issued  by  an  unauthocized  person,  will  be  punished  by  a  fine  <a 
5  florins. 

vn. 

On  each  prescription  according  to  which  medicines  are  prepared  and  fispensed,  in 
any  public  or  private  Apothecary's  shop,  there  must  be  cleariy  written,  in  flgim 
the  several  prices  to  be  paid  according  to  the  Tariff,  for  the  iagredients,  for  the  woik 
and  for  the  containing  vessels.  If  in  the  calculation  any  fractions  of  a  CKOtaltmo 
remahi  over,  they  may  be  counted  in,  with  the  addition  of  i,  ^  or  f  as  the  case  M 
be,  to  make  up  an  entire  carantano.    The  sum  total  of  the  several  prices  caleaism 
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ia  tills  msnner  must  be  vritten  as  the  price  of  the  iiie<lieiiie,  not  only  upon  Iher 
prescription,  but  also  on  the  directions  to  be  fastened  each  time  to  the  medicine^ 
The  fraction  of  a  carantano  which  may  be  left  over  on  the  sum  total,  may  be  calcu- 
lated as  an  entire  carantano.  Whoever  has  prepared  the  medicine  in  the  Apothe- 
caiy's  shop,  must  write  his  own  name,  besides  the  price  of  the  medicine,  on  the 
prescription. 

vm. 
Taking  into  consideration  the  exactness  and  precautions  necessary  in  weighing  and 
mixing  minute  doses  of  yery  strong  medicines,  the  Apothecary,  or  whoeyer  dse  is 
bound  by  the  Tariff  of  medicines,  is  allowed  to  count  in  the  calculations  of  the 
several  prices  one  entire  carantano  for  each  fraction  of  a  carantano  which  may  be 
left  over  according  to  the  Tariff,  on  the  total  number  of  drops,  or  grains  of  those 
medicines  which  are  marked  with  a  cross  in  the  Tariff,  or  in  the  Pharmacopoeia,  as 
well  as  of  those  medicines  which  in  the  Tariff  are  charged  by  grains,  when  they  are 
prescribed  by  grains  or  drops. 

IX. 

In  preparing  and  diq>ensing  medicines,  the  Austrian  medical  weight  prescribed 
in  the  Pharmacopoeia  must  be  rigorously  adhered  to.  Whoerer  transgresses  this 
rule,  will  be  punished  the  Ist  and  2nd  time,  as  for  a  transgression  of  the  Tariff  (12 
of  these  Begtdations),  and  the  3rd  time  will  incur  the  penalties  threatened  in  478  of 
the  Penal  Code. 

Medidnes  are  allowed  to  be  sold  below  the  charge,  but  in  such  cases  there  must  be 
written  in  figures  on  the  prescription,  and  on  the  direction,  in  addition  to  the  Tariff 
price,  that  to  which  it  has  been  yoluntarily  reduced.  It  is  Ibrludden,  under  a  fine  of 
from.  10  to  50  fic»ins,  to  offer  to  the  public  by  advertisement  any  medicines  contained 
in  the  Tariff  at  a  price  less  than  is  there  indicated.  It  will  of  course  be  understood 
that  the  medicines  dispensed  at  less  than  the  ofScial  charge  are  to  be  of  the  quality, 
genuineness  and  purity  prescribed  by  the  Pharmacopoeia,  and  are  also  not  to  be 
lauened  in  weight. 


Apothecaries  in  general  are  not  to  try  to  get  customers  by  any  clandestine  or 
prohibited  means,  nor  by  bribes.  Whoever  transgresses  this  rule,  wiU  incur  a  fine  of 
from  50  to  100  florins. 

xn. 
IKaeh  transgression  of  the  Medical  Tariff  will  be  punished  the  1st  time  by  a  fine  of 
IQdr  florhis,  the  2nd  by  one  of  200  florins,  and  the  3rd  as  a  violation  of  the  Penal 
Ooie. 

xm. 
Whenever  a  pharmaceutical  assistant  shall,  unknown  to  his  principal,  exceed  the 
charges  fixed  by  the  Tariff,  he  will  incur  a  fine  of  from  5  to  20  fiorins,  or  will  be 
punished  by  an  arrest  of  from  12  hours  to  3  days,  so  long  as  he  has  not  been  guilty 
of  any  action  punishable  by  the  Penal  Code. 

xrv. 

All  Doctors  publicly  employed,  as  well  as  private  Doctors,  are  charged  with  the 
special  duty  of  watching  that  no  transgressions  of  the  Tariff  be  made,  and  in  case 
th^  discover  any,  they  must  declare  them  to  the  political  Authorities. 

Notwithstanding,  whoever  has  any  reason  to  believe  that  in  such  respects  he  has 
leceiTed  an  injury,  may  prefer  a  complaint  before  the  competent  authority. 

XV. 

Doctors,  or  Surgeons  authorized  to  keep  the  Pharmaceutical  Chest  and 
appliances  in  case  of  emergency,  must  get  the  chemical  preparations  and 
compounded  medidnes  which  they  may  require  exclusively  from  Apothecaries, 
and  must  only  consent  to  have  them  from  them,  with  small  books  in  which  they 
write  down  sul  the  preparations,  giving  the  precise  name  and  weight  of  the 
medicines,  and  the  day  of  purchase,  confirming  them  with  the  signature  of  the 
Apothecary.  Apothecaries  are  obliged  to  sell  to  such  Doctors  and  Surgeons 
the  medicines  which  they  require  for  their  Pharmaceutical  Chest,  at  20  per 
cent,  less  than  the  price  fixed  by  the  tariff.  With  respect  to  Veterinary 
Surgeons,  the  present  orders  relatmg  to  them  are  to  be  rigorously  observed. 
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Veterinary  Medicines  must  never  on  any  account  be  charged  at  higher  prices 
than  those  fixed  for  them  by  the  Tariff.  In  dispensing  them,  the  charge  for  the 
preparation  of  prescriptions  is  not  to  be  applied. 

XVI. 

Besides  the  above  rules,  regulations  hitherto  standing,  referring  to  the  procuring, 
keeping,  and  selling  medical  goods  and  medicines,  are  to  remain  in  full  force. 

xvn. 

The  unauthorized  sale  of  medicines  for  internal  or  external  use ;  the  sale  of 
prohibited  drugs,  or  medical  goods  of  any  unknown  kind ;  the  preparing  and 
keeping  medicines  in  any  wrong  or  careless  manner ;  the  substitution  ^of  one  for 
another,  as  well  as  the  incautious  sale  of  poison  contrary  to  the  regulations 
respecting  it ;  or  any  negligence  in  keeping  or  separating  poisonous  goods,  will 
be  punished  according  to  the  Penal  Code. 

Date,  1855.  Baron  be  Bach,  MJP. 

After  these  remarks,  follows  the  Official  List  of  Medicines  to  be  kept  bj 
Chemists  and  Druggists,  with  the  Government  price  affixed  to  each  artide. 
The  abbreviations  used  are : — 

Fior. — Fiorino,  Florin,  one  shilling  and  one  penny — (like  the  British  Siher 
Shilling  in  Jersey). 

The  rate  of  exchange  is  by  no  means  constant.    The  Florin  bears  a  difiearent 
value  in  many  of  the  Austrian  and  Papal  States,  as  well  as  elsewhere.    In 
England,  for  instance,  it  represents  two  shillings. 
Car. — Carantano  or  Caranttno^  one  halfpenny. 

Quatt. — Quattrino,  the  fiflh  part  of  a  carantano — (equivalent  in  value  to  t 
French  centime). 

Next  comes  the  Regulation  Price  for  preparing  Receipts,  in  which  the  wdghts 
are  similar  to  our  own  (Troy).    3iij.  are  3j- ;  Iviij-  are  Jj* »  ?xij.  are  Ibj. 

Lastly,  there  is  a  Tariff  for  Containing  Vessels  (bottles,  boxes,  &c.),  another 
for  Reagents,  and  a  special  one  for  Veterinary  Medicines. 

Marius  amid  the  ruins  of  Carthage  would  be  a  fit  emblem  of  an  English 
Pharmaceutist  placed  under  such  a  system:  like  the  despairing  Roman, with 
unavailing  grief  he  would  mourn  departed  grandeur,  and  unlike  him,  following 
out  the  modern  instinct  of  the  day,  he  would  be  prepared  to  emigrate.  Where 
would  be  our  home  establishments,  shorn  of  their  patent  medicines,  their  private 
formulsB  and  hereditary  receipts  ?  Farewell  concentrations,  prescripdons 
secundum  meam  formulam^  and  west-end  prices.  The  law  forbids  them,  and  the 
sorrowing  Chemist  must  restrain  his  wounded  feelings,  for  he  is  in  a  land  where 
the  Government  allows  no  Pasma.  Nevertheless,  the  Austrian  "Regulation" 
has  its  merits — order  is  established,  mutual  trade  protected,  and  to  a  certain 
extent  the  public  safety  guaranteed.  The  grand  fault  lies  in  its  doing  infinitely 
too  much,  and  it  defends  the  Chemist^s  interest  much  as  an  army  guards  a  be- 
leaguered city,  by  placing  it  under  martial  law.  We  are  not  always  in  a  state 
of  siege. 

The  Englishman  who  visits  for  the  first  time  the  gardens  of  Versailles,  or 
still  better  the  exquisitely  ordered  grounds  of  an  old  French  chateau,  "rieira 
with  admiration  the  trim  neatness  of  the  walks,  and  the  faultless  pattern  of  the 
flower-beds.  He  is  struck  with  the  quaint  hedges  cut  into  fiintastic  shapes,  and 
the  long  avenues  of  trees,  allowed  to  grow  almost  as  pretty,  though  not  quite  as 
natural,  as  the  foliage  of  an  Opera  forest — and  yet  when  the  novelty  of  tiie  charm 
is  ended,  he  is  content  to  return  to  his  own  green  fields  and  smDmg  meadows : 
and  if  occasionally  he  is  caught  by  a  bramble,  or  stopped  midway  Tby  an  0Ye^ 
hanging  bough,  he  is  consoled  by  the  vista  of  the  glorious  landscape,  where  the 
paths  "  wander  at  their  own  sweet  will,"  and  the  trees  wave  in  the  ftee  air,  as 
God  has  made  them. 

31,  Southampton  Street,  Covent  Garden. 
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THE  INDIAN  MATERIA  MEDICA. 

The  GoTernment  of  India  pays  upwards  of  £40,000  a  year  for  quinine  akme. 
Notwithstanding  this  vast  expenditure,  the  supply  might  he  tripled  witli  advantage. 
Indents  for  quinine  are  jealously  watched.  At  civil  stations  it  is  almost  refused,  and 
during  an  outbreak  of  fever  it  is  always  the  first  article  to  fall  short,  and  the  last  to 
be  sufficiently  replaced.  Of  the  cost  of  the  remaining  drugs  we  are  not  informed,  but 
it  can  scarcely  fall  short  of  something  like  thirty  lacs  of  rupees  a  year.  These  two 
figures  are  si^cient  to  prove  the  importance  in  an  economical  view  of  the  substi- 
tution of  native  drugs.  On  the  important  benefits  their  introduction,  or  rather 
discovery,  would  confer  upon  the  people,  it  is  needless  to  enlarge.  To  the  mass  of 
the  population  English  medicines  are  totally  inaccessible.  Almost  alone  among 
imported  goods,  drugs  maintain  the  price  they  bore  in  the  good  old  days  before  the 
Pagoda-tree  had  been  shaken  into  bfurenness.  Men  in  sic&ess  do  not  ask  the  price 
of  medicine.  The  vendors  have  every  interest  in  maintaining  it.  Doctors  have 
little  interest  in  its  reduction,  and  so  the  good  old  profitable  rates  are  allowed 
quietly  to  endure.  The  natives  do  the  best  they  can,  sometimes  reviving  under 
drugs  that  would  kill  any  other  race  of  human  beings,  but  usually  dying  of  attacks 
which  the  Englishman  regards  as  temporary  ills.  The  evil  and  its  remedy  are  both 
understood,  and  have  been  pointed  out  about  once  a  week  during  the  half  of  the 
past  century.  Yet  we  have  done  nothing  towards  obtaining  the  remedy  we  all 
know  to  exis^.  There  is  probably  not  a  medicine  imported  from  Europe,  not  a 
costly  drug  from  South  America,  which  has  not  its  counterpart  in  India.  What 
have  we  done  to  discover  them?  Doctors  living  alone,  without  communication  with 
tbeir  brethren,  occasionally  stumble  on  some  valuable  plant,  some  febrifuge  or 
substitute  for  catechu.  They  cure  all  around,  satisfy  themselves  of  the  correctness 
of  their  views,  and  report  to  the  medical  board.  The  white  ants  eat  the  report  with 
gusto,  the  doctor  moves  on  disheartened  to  his  next  station,  and  there  the  matter 
ends.  It  is  useless  for  the  advocates  of  these  effete  institutions  to  talk  of  the 
valuable  investigations  they  have  suggested  or  proposed.  How  many  English  drugs 
have  they  displaced  within  this  generation  ?  It  is  a  result,  not  a  report  that  is 
required,  and  the  only  one  obtained  is  an  immense  expenditure.  At  the  present 
moment  there  is  a  committee  sitting  to  ascertain  what  articles  now  imported  from 
Europe  can  be  obtained  in  India.  How  many  drugs  will  that  committee  condemn  ? 
We  will  venture  to  predict  not  one,  though  every  member  of  it  has  probably  some 
vague  idea  that  all  the  English  medicines  can  be  replaced.  We  need  an  officer 
specially  appointed  for  this  duty,  with  power  to  make  researches  throughout  India, 
and  to  compel  the  services  to  aid  him.  Usually  all  information  obtained  will  be 
willingly  placed  at  his  disposal.  It  is  hopelessness  rather  than  want  of  ener^ 
which  leads  so  many  surgeons  to  leave  their  information  inaccurate  or  half-digested. 
No  man  with  brains  to  devote  himself  to  study  will  submit  his  work  to  a  board 
selected  for  its  age,  and  still  less  to  a  board  which  is  regarded  as  a  sepulchre  of 
records.  It  is  individual  persistent  energy,  solely  devoted  to  this  one  subject,  which 
can  alone  accomplish  any  permanent  improvement.  A  skilled  chemist,  communica- 
ting with  all  India,  testing  every  drug,  and  bringing  all  experience  into  one  focus, 
would  do  more  in  a  year  to  ascertain  the  true  qualities  of  the  native  pharmacopoeia, 
than  the  boards  will  accomplish  in  a  century.  Such  an  officer  would  be  no  very 
expensive  addition  to  the  staff  of  the  medical  service. — Bombay  Telegraph. 

ADULTERATION  OF  BUTTER. 

A  QUANTITY  of  buttcr,  which  was  seized  at  the  shop  of  a  dealer  in  Liverpool  a  few 
days  ago  by  the  officers  of  the  Health  Committee  of  the  Town  Council,  was  found, 
on  being  analyzed,  to  be  thus  constituted  :— Butter,  47.4;  chloride  of  sodium,  23.4; 
nitrate  of  potash,  0.8;  vegetable  matter,  derived  from  Irish  moss  or  other  seaweed, 
with  water,  28.3  j  total,  99.9.  It  was  an  importation  from  America.— rimw, 
April  24th.  

POISONOUS  PROPERTY  OF  ANIMALS  KILLED  WITH  STRYCHNINE. 

One  of  the  gamekeepers  to  Lord  Middleton  having  poisoned  some  rats  with 
strychnine,  the  dead  bodies  were  thrown  upon  a  heap  of  manure,  where  they  were 
partly  devoured  by  some  poultry,  which  immediately  fell  a  prey  to  the  poison  con- 
tained in  the  bodies,  although  these  were  in  a  half  putrid  state. 
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THE  ROOT  OF  WATffiR  HEMLOCK 

A  DisTRESsiNa  case  of  poisoning,  by  which  the  lives  of  two  joxmg  mai  hare  been 
sacrificed,  has  occurred  in  the  yillage  of  West  Boldon,  near  Sundeiiand.  Jolm 
Snowdon,  a  fEurmer's  son,  and  William  Ridley,  a  labourer,  went  out  <m  Wednesdsj 
morning  to  clean  a  hedge  and  ditch  belonging  to  the  fother  of  the  former,  adjoining 
the  Newcastle  road,  and  about  noon  the  same  day  they  were  found  lying  paralysed 
and  speechless  in  the  field  close  to  the  ditch  where  they  had  been  employed.  There 
was  a  mark  of  blood  on  Ridley^s  face,  and  a  black  mark  was  fisnning  round 
Snowdon's  eyes.  A  carter  saw  them  first,  and,  imagining  that  Iti^  had  been 
fighting,  gave  an  alarm,  and  assistance  waa  brought  to  them.  They  were  removed 
in  a  cart  to  the  yiDage,  and  medical  aid  was  summoned,  but  both  the  poor  Mbwt 
expired  shortly  after  they  were  got  into  a  house,  and  their  bocUes  blackeoed  all  ofcr. 
The  medical  men  gave  it  as  their  opinion  that  both  the  unfbrtnnste  ymmg  man  hid 
died  from  the  dfects  of  a  vegetable  poison.  A  quantity  of  the  water  heaiotk 
(cicuta  virosa)  grew  in  the  ditch  where  they  had  been  employed.  One  of  tiiem  at 
least  had  been  in  the  habit  of  eating[^Bome  simple  roots,  and,  from  the  fact  that  fte 
root  of  the  water  hemlock  was  subsequently  found  with  teeth-marka  in  it  near  to 
where  the  men  had  been  laid  after  losing  their  consciousness,  and  that  asotber 
piece  of  the  same  root  was  found  in  Ridley's  pocket,  there  is  no  dembt  whaterer  but 
that  they  were  poisoned  by  eating  the  root  of  this  plant  in  mistake  for  aome  otiier. 
Snowdon  was  only  eighteen  years  of  age  ;  Ridl^  was  thirty-fire^  and  has  kft  a 
widow  with  a  smsdi  family  but  meanly  provided  for.-^Tane*. 

POISONING  BY  ARSENIC. 

A  CABB  of  accidental  poisoning  has  recently  occurred  in  King's  County,  Ireland. 
The  following  are  the  facts :— The  Rev.  James  Alexander,  LL.D.,  Rector  of  Tessaurao, 
who  was  slowly  recovering  from  a  recent  iUness,  sent,  on  the  16th  of  Mardi,  to  the 
shop  of  Mr.  Edward  Whitfield,  in  Ferbane,  for  one  pound  of  arrowroot.  The  shop- 
man, Danis  Grogan,  not  having  so  much  in  the  bottle,  took  from  a  parcel  a  suflkient 
quantity  of  a  white  powder  to  make  up  the  required  weight.  The  supposed  arrow- 
root  was  prepared  in  the  usual  way,  and  Dr.  Alexander  and  his  daughter  partook  of 
it;  the  latter,  perceiving  an  unusual  taste,  ran  up  stairs  in  time  to  prevent  her  fiUher 
taking  more  than  a  few  spoonfuls.  Miss  Alexander  promptly  administered  mustard 
emetics  and  took  one  herself.  Drs.  Fry  and  Peirce  were  sent  for,  and  these  gentle- 
men found  a  large  quantity  of  mineral  poison  both  in  the  food  and  in  the  powder 
wiiich  remained,  and  had  no  doubt  that  the  portion  taken  from  the  parcel  to  make 
up  the  weight  was  arsenic  The  butler  and  the  cook,  who  also  tasted  the  arrowroot, 
sufi^ered  severely.  Miss  Alexander  is  recovering,  but  Dr.  Alexander  died  on  Wed- 
nesday night,  April  1.  After  an  investigation  at  Ferbane  petty  sessions,  informa- 
tions were  taken  by  the  magistrates  against  Grogan  for  the  misdemeanour  of  care- 
lessly selling  poison,  whereby  life  was  endangered.  He  was  admitted  to  bail, 
himself  in  £40,  and  two  sureties  in  £20  each,  to  take  his  trial  at  the  next  quarter 
sessions.  His  master  was  tendered  as  surety,  but  was  rejected,  on  the  ground  that 
it  might  be  proved  that  a  similar  legal  ofifence  had  been  committed  by  him,  in  the 
caredess  manner  in  which  he  kept  articles  of  food  and  poison  together  for  sale. 
Whitfield  is  described  as  a  grocer,  who  was  in  the  habit  of  skiing  poisons  (such  as 
are  used  by  farmers^  and  medicines  of  various  kinds,  and  since  the  accident,  rice, 
corrosive  sublimate,  jalap,  and  oxalic  acid  in  different  papers,  were  found  in  the  same 
drawer,  and  all  under  the  care  of  an  ignorant  boy.  The  investigation  was  adjourned 
to  the  13th  instant,  for  the  purpose  of  having  the  tissues  and  blood  of  the  deceased 
examined  by  Dr.  Geoghegan,  who  stated  that  he  had  found  arsenic  in  abundance,  both 
in  the  arrowroot  and  in  the  gruel  prepared  from  it,  but  had  been  imable  to  discoTer 
a  trace  of  the  poison  either  in  the  contents  of  the  stomach  or  in  the  viscera,  bat  all 
the  circumstances  taken  into  consideration,  left  no  doubt  on  his  mind  that  death  in 
the  present  case  was  the  result  of  arsenical  poisoning.  The  following  is  the  verdicfi 
of  the  jury:  **That  on  the  16th  of  March,  1857,  a  messenger  named  Charles  Quinn 
was  sent  from  Killy-galley  to  the  shop  of  Mr.  Edward  Whitfield,  of  Ferbane,  to 
purchase  arrowroot,  which  he  received  from  Mr.  Whitfield's  c^op-assistant,  named 
Denis  Grogan.  That  the  said  Quinn  took  the  arrowroot  to  KUly-gaUey,  and  de- 
livered it  to  the  daughter  of  the  Rev.  James  Alexander,  who  had  mi%  it  into  food 
for  her  father,  which  was  given  to  him.  That  the  arrowroot  so  given  egnt^^n^  a 
quantity  of  mineral  poison,  to  wit,  arsenio,  wiUtdly  and  without  due  caution  so 
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deUyered  to  the  said  Quinn  by  the  said  Denis  Grogan.  That  the  Bey.  James 
Alexander  shortly  after  got  ill,  haying  eaten  of  the  food,  and  languished  until  the 
2iid  of  April,  when  he  died  from  the  effixits  of  poison  so  mixed  through  the  arrowioot 
aforesaid,  and  not  otherwise. 

**  We  cannot  s^arate  without  deploring  the  unhappy  occurrence  which  gaye  rise 
to  this  inquiry,  and  are  of  opinion  that  the  existing  laws  are  quite  defectiye,  permit- 
ting as  they  do  the  sale  of  poisonous  drugs  by  grocers  and  other  unqualified  persons ; 
and  that  improyed  legislation  on  the  subject  is  most  essential.'* 

POISONING  BY  AMMONIA. 

An  inquest  was  held  on  Saturday,  April  18th,  on  the  body  of  Mr.  James  Thompson* 
son  of  Mr.  Thompson,  of  ^odes  Street,  ELaUfax,  who  died  fh)m  the  effects  of  a  large 
dose  of  ammonia.  Hie  deceased  had  been  in  a  low  desponding  state  for  two  years,  and 
had  refused  to  take  any  medicine  saye  what  was  giren  him  by  Dr.  Garliek,  the  medical 
attendant.  A  few  weeks  since  some  ammonia  was  purchased  by  Mrs.  Thompson, 
for  use,  when  mixed  with  water,  as  an  external  application.  The  deceased  took  the 
bottle^  and  expressing  a  belief  that  it  was  just  the  medicine  to  cure  Mm,  was  about 
to  drink  off  a  wineglassfnl,  when  the  seryant  preyented  him.  The  bottle  was  then 
locked  up  in  the  cellar ;  but  on  Saturday,  the  seryant  inadyertently  left  the  key  in 
the  door,  and  deceased  procured  the  bottle,  and  drank  a  large  draught  He  expired 
in  a  quarter  of  an  hour  afterwards. 

The  jury  returned  a  yerdict,  to  the  effect  that  deceased  drank  the  poison  under  a 
beHef  that  it  would  do  him  good. — Manchester  Guardian, 
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TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  PHARBCACEITTICAL  JOURNAL. 

Sib, — ^As  a  record  of  cases  of  poisoning  is  generally  important  as  a  matter  of 
reference,  will  the  following  rather  extraordinary  and  nearly  fatal  one,  arising  from 
the  ignorant  administration  of  a  decoction  of  me  roots  of  the  Atropa  belladonna, 
possess  sufficient  interest  to  merit  a  place  in  the  pages  of  the  PharmaceuticalJoumalf 
As  exhibiting  the  rather  rare  effects  of  the  roots  of  this  plant,  it  may  be  perhaps 
worthy  of  insertion.  On  Monday  morning  last  I  was  requested  by  a  yery  intelligent 
medical  gentleman  of  this  town  to  yisit  with  him  a  case  of  suspected  poisoning  by 
the  decoction  of  the  roots  of  some  unknown  plant,  a  yery  small  portion  only  of 
which  had  been  sent  to  him.  It  ^)pe{ured  that  the  father  had  gathered  what  he 
supposed  to  be  the  roots  of  the  Comfrey  (^Symphytum  officinale),  but  which,  on 
inspection  of  a  part  of  the  root  with  the  young  leaves  attached,  which  they  had  in 
the  house,  I  immediately  recognized  to  be  belladonna,  about,  perhaps,  2oz.  of 
which,  after  slicing,  he  boiled  in  water.  A  portion  of  the  decoction  he  gave  at  bed- 
time to  his  son,  a  youth  about  fourteen  years  of  age,  and  another  portion  he 
took  himself.  After  the  lapse  of  about  three  hours,  the  boy  (who,  it  must  be 
remarked,  had  been  preyiously  sick)  complained  of  pain  in  the  belly,  dryness  of  the 
mouth  and  throat,  and  was  attacked  with  furious  delirium.  The  pupils  were  re- 
meorkably  dilated,  the  indes  insensible  to  light,  and  the  yision  disturbed.  The  pulse 
ranged  from  120  to  130,  imd  the  countenance  appeared  anxious  but  yacant.  The 
father  was  also,  after  a  rather  longer  interval,  attacked  with  vomiting.  He  com- 
plained of  no  especial  pain,  although  the  pupils  of  the  eyes  were  dilated,  and  the  iris 
not  acted  upon  by  light  in  its  natural  manner.  These  symptoms  were  much  less 
strongly  marked  than  in  the  son.  He  complained  most  especially  of  numbness  of 
the  face  and  arms,  weakness  of  the  legs,  and  staggering.  After  a  persistence  of 
these  symptoms  in  the  case  of  the  father  for  perhaps  six  or  eight  hours,  and  in  that 
of  the  son  for  twelve  or  fourteen,  they  gradually  abated,  and  a  slight  stupor  or 
lethargy  passing  off,  no  other  unpleasant  feeling  remained. 

I  am,  Sir,  yours  respectfully, 

Dudley,  E.  Holubr. 

TAMPEHING  WITH  POISONOUS  MEDICINES. 

On  Friday,  at  the  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  in  the  parish  of  Jarrow,  near  the  old 
toll  gate  in  Gateshead,  an  inquest  was  held  on  the  body  of  Elizabeth  Bowman,  aged 
77,  the  widow  <k  a  husbandman.  Deceased  was  an  industrious,  hard-working 
woman,  going  out  to  wash,  and  labouring  in  her  humble  yooatiaa  up  to  the  olosis  c2 
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the  past  week.  She  suffered  from  chronic  cough,  and  felt  weak  and  unwell  on 
Saturday  night.  At  a  late  hour  her  daughter,  Mary  Bowman,  purchased  for  her  a 
pennyworth  of  "paregoric"  (the  camphorated  tincture  of  opium)  of  Mrs.  Fenwick 
(a  quarter  of  an  ounce),  the  whole  of  which  she  took  at  once.  She  then  fell  into  a 
profound  sleep,  under  symptoms  which  inspired  alarm  ;  and  Mr.  Kohinson,  surgeon, 
was  called  in.  He  found  her  breathing  stertorously,  the  pupil  of  the  eye  widely 
dilated,  the  action  of  the  heart  slow  and  laboured,  and  the  whole  body  in  a  state  of 
collapse.  Suitable  treatment  was  resorted  to,  but  she  never  rallied,  and  died  on 
Monday  forenoon.  The  dose  of  paregoric  would  not  account  for  death  in  a  younger 
and  more  robust  person,  but  in  so  old  and  weak  a  subject  as  the  deceased  it  might 
hasten  dissolution.  The  cause  of  death  he  should  say  was  serous  apoplexy.  It  was 
not  commonly  known,  Mr.  Robinson  observed,  among  persons  who  made  use  of 
**  paregoric  elixir,''  that  it  was  a  preparation  of  opium,  in  combination  with  camphor, 
another  powerful  sedative.  Improperly  administered,  it  was  a  dangerous  medicine^ 
yet,  when  he  was  called  in  to  the  deceased,  and  asked  if  anything  had  been  given  to 
her,  the  answer  was  that  "  she  had  only  taken  some  paregoric."  In  reply  to  the 
coroner,  Mr.  Robinson  observed,  that  if  no  more  than  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  had  been 
administered,  the  quantity  of  opium  taken  would  be  half  a  grain;  but  he  understood 
at  first  that  the  dose  was  half  an  ounce.  Deceased's  daughter  stated,  on  examinatioo, 
that  her  mother  objected  to  laudanum,  and  when  recommended  to  her  by  a  neigh- 
bour, refused  to  take  any.  She  was  not  aware  that  paregoric  was  a  preparation  of 
opium.  Mrs.  Fenwick,  it  appeared,  dealt  in  laudanum,  but  the  coroner  and  jury 
were  satisfied  that  no  mistake  had  been  committed ;  that  paregoric,  and  not  lauda- 
num, had  been  administered  to  the  deceased.  The  verdict  was  therefore  "Death 
from  serous  apoplexy,  hastened  by  paregoric;"  and  the  foreman  (Mr.  Guthrie) 
expressed  his  opinion  that  some  restriction  should  be  placed  on  the  sale  of  poisons. 
He  thought  it  wrong  to  allow  any  and  every  person,  however  ignorant  on  such 
subjects,  to  vend  the  most  dangerous  drugs. — Gateshead  Observer. 

[We  insert  the  above  for  the  purpose  of  showing  the  disposition  which  exists  to 
exaggerate  the  danger  resulting  from  the  sale  of  ordinary  medicines,  as  "paregoric" 
can  scarcely  be  called  a  dangerous  poison;  and  it  appears  that  in  this  case  the 
quantity  taken  was  less  than  the  maximum  dose. — £d.  Pharm.  t/bur.] 

PHARMACY  IN  DURHAM. 

We  have  received  the  following  from  a  correspondent ;  and  although  the  meeting 
appears  not  yet  to  have  produced  all  that  is  desired,  we  trust  the  movement  will 
not  be  lost  sight  of,  and  that  the  desire  for  improvement  in  the  knowledge  of 
Pharmacy  will  be  attended  with  the  success  it  deserves  : — 

"At  a  meeting  held  on  Thursday  evening,  February  12th,  the  following  requisition 
and  resolutions  were  unanimously  agreed  to  : — 

"  To  the  Local  Secretary  of  the  Pharmaceutical  /Society, 

"We,  the  undersigned  Apprentices  of  the  Chemists  of  the  city  of  Durham, 
having  conceived  it  necessary  that  greater  facilities  ought  to  be  given  for  the  study 
of  Cliemistry,  Pharmacy,  Botany,  and  the  collateral  sciences,  so  as  to  fit  us  for 
the  examinations  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  of  Great  Britain,  and  the  better 
discharge  of  our  duties,  held  a  meeting,  when  the  following  resolutions  were 
unanimously  agreed  to  : — 

"  That  the  Apprentices  form  a  class,  to  meet  not  less  than  once  a  week,  for 
improvement  in  the  knowledge  of  Chemistry,  Pharmacy,  Botany,  and  the  allied 
sciences. 

"That  the  Local  Secretary  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  be  requested  to 
communicate  with  the  heads  of  the  different  drug  establishments  for  furthering  ^ 
above  object." 

MATTHEW  ROBINSON. 
A.D.  1628. 

"  Le  Medecin  malgre  Zmi." 

Thb  Spanish  proverb  says,  "  Old  books  to  read ;  old  wine  to  drink ;  old  friends 
to  meet."  Great  is  the  pleasure  of  welcoming  old  friends ;  of  old  ynne  I  can 
give  no  opinion,  as  I  so  seldom  get  it ;  but  privately  I  respect  the  yenerable 
^aniard,  who  has  mentioned  first,  Old  Books. 
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The  Autobiography  of  Matthew  Robmson  is  one  of  these.  Fortunately  part 
of  his  history  relates  to .  Physic,  and  affords  a  curious  illustration '  of  ancient 
Pharmacy. 

Unlike  some  scholars  of  a  later  date,  he  was  a  sort  of  genius  while  a  child  ; 
^*  and  such  was  his  ripeness  of  wit,  that  before  he  was  nine  years  old  he  could 
translate  any  English  into  true  grammatical  Latin,  and  construe  any  familiar 
author.  His  father  perceiving  it,  took  pleasure  in  trying  him  with  curter  and 
more  difficult  Latinists,  as  Terence  and  Seneca,  and  did  admire  to  see  how  the 
boy  would  nick  off  the  very  sense  of  difficult  passages,  wherein  others,  three  or 
four  years  older,  could  do  nothing/'  Being  sent  to  a  higher  school,  ^^the 
holidays  and  playdajrs  were  to  him  desirable  for  no  other  end  but  that  he  might 
be  at  uberty  to  read  what  he  Ibt ;  and  by  this  course  he  was  familiar  with  every 
poet  and  every  poetical  expression,  so  that  he  might  have  passed  for  a  Laureat 
ere  he  was  thirteen  years  of  age.'*  His  father,  "a  stout  and  popular  gentleman,*' 
died,  and  his  mother  was  persuaded  to  send  her  son  to  Edinburgh.  This  was  the 
inglorious  time  of  the  civil  wars,  when  Cromwell  amused  himself  with  hunting 
Royalty.  Learning  was  at  a  discount,  arms  triumphant,  or,  to  use  the  ex- 
pression of  the  age,  '^  the  tents  of  Mars  were  more  frequented  than  those  of 
Minerva."  Matthew  Robinson,  however,  reached  Edinburgh  in  safety,  and 
began  his  studies  in  October. 

Li  February  next  year  the  plague  broke  out,  and  the  students  hastened  home. 
'^  His  mother  gladly  received  her  son,  though  much  Scottified  in  his  habit  and 
language.  Neither  was  he  one  day  idle  at  home,  but  read  over  at  leisure  his 
tedious  notes,  yet  much  longed  to  go  to  the  English  Universities."  Therefore 
he  set  off  for  Cambridge,  not  by  the  Eastern  Counties  Railway,  but  mounted  on 
a  sorry  horse.  On  the  first  day  he  and  his  companions  were  chased  by  robbers. 
Next  day  he  came  to  a  garrison  town,  where  he  was  kindly  received  by  the* 
governor,  but  ^^  appointed  to  such  a  mean  quarter,  that  he  could  take  no  rest 
for  swarms  of  night  enemies"  (the  nature  of  which  the  Chronicler  does  not  leave 
to  the  imagination).  He  now  made  for  Peterborough ;  but  the  very  night  of 
his  arrival  the  troops  came  in,  and,  by  a  simple  process  of  displacement, 
Robinson  turned  out,  and  finally,  after  some  adventures,  reached  Cambridge 
safely.  Entered  at  St.  John's  College,  he  was  placed  under  *^  the  tuition  of  that 
darling  of  men,  Mr.  Zachary  Cawdrey.  The  tutor  doted  on  his  new  pupil,  and 
he  on  his  tutor ;  and  to  his  study  then  he  fell." 

Scarcely  had  he  settled  to  his  new  pursuits,  before  the  king's  army  (Charles 
L)  marched  before  Cambridge.  The  students  flew,  Robinson  amongst  the  rest ; 
but  being  three  times  dragged  back  by  the  peasants,  he  determined  to  fight  like 
an  honest  man,  mounted  guard  at  the  Castle  by  night,  and  continued  his  studies 
by  day.  The  wonderful  narration  of  his  varied  diligence  must  be  passed  over, 
such  details  being  foreign  to  the  purpose  of  this  Journal.  When  next  we  meet 
him,  he  is  "  out  of  love  with  College  life,"  and  expecting  nothing  but  ruin  to 
the  Church  by  the  present  times,  he  betook  himself  from  that  occasion  to  the 
study  of  physic.  Ailer  having  witnessed  the  trial  of  King  Charles,  following  the 
English  fashion  of  the  day,  he  was  bent  on  going  to  Padua  as  a  Doctor,  but 
CoUege  interest  changed  his  prospects,  and  he  became  a  Fellow.  "  Being 
thus  posted  to  his  own  desires,  he  fell  to  the  perfecting  all  his  former  studies. 
The  one  he  mainly  pursued  was  Physic,  his  intended  profession,  and  therefore 
proceeded  in  drugs  as  he  had  done  in  herbs,  and  in  all  Pharmacopoeias,  ac- 
quainting himself  with  Apothecary  shops,  and  the  nature  of  compounded 
medicines,  and  chemical  experiments;  and  in  Anatomy  he  was  the  most 
exquisite  inquirist  of  his  time,  leaving  no  anatomist  unread,  nor  secret  un- 
searched;  insomuch  that  he  was  invited  by  some  learned  persons  in  other 
colleges,  many  years  his  senior,  to  show  them  vividisections  of  dogs,  and  such 
like  creatures  in  their  chambers,  to  whom  he  showed  the  whole  history  of  the 
circulation,  the  venae  lactese,  the  cutting  of  the  recurrent  veins  in  the  neck,  with 
many  experiments  then  novel,  to  great  satisfaction ;  and.  i\o  augur  ever  was 
more  fanuliar  with  bowels  than  he,  every  week  having  some  singularity  or  other 
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of  this  nature  to  search  in.'*  These  pursuits  were  not  destined  to  last  for  e?er, 
for,  says  the  record,  ''*  it  pleased  the  most  wise  Grod  (whose  counsels  dengned 
him  for  better  employ)  to  give  a  sudden  check  to  this  his  career  in  medSnsl 
studies,  by  the  vacancy  of  a  church  living  in  his  native  country,  belonging  to 
his  family,  the  presentation  whereunto  was  left  to  him,  as  his  chief  portion. 
This  he  thousht  the  greatest  affliction  that  had  ever  befallen  him,  to  leave  hk 
present  paradise,  and  change  his  course  of  life  and  studies:  yet  the  importunity 
of  his  mother  and  dearest  relations  called  him  down,  and  would  receive  no 
naysay/'  The  delicate  allusion  to  the  profession  will  not  be  overlooked,  nor 
when  one's  mother  and  one's  interest  row  in  the  same  boat,  is  the  resolt 
difficult  to  foresee.  Robinson  yielded  quietly  to  his  fate,  and  at  the  age  of 
twenty-three  forsook  medicine  for  divinity.  But  there  is  a  French  proverb, 
quite  as  good  as  the  old  Spanish  one — *^  On  revient  toujours  k  ses  premiers 
amours.'*  And  so  strong  was  the  ruling  passion  in  him,  that  the  times  bong 
*^  turbulent  and  factious,  so  that  all  sober  men  judged  that  it  waa  a  deadly  crios, 
pro^osticating  nothing  but  the  ruin  of  both  churches  and  universitdes,  he  then 
sold  all  his  household  stuff,  and  Mly  prepared  in  two  months'  time  to  resign  his 
living  to  a  worthy  and  pious  divine,  his  neighbour,  and  to  betake  himself  to  the 
College  a^ain,  and  his  last  reserve,  the  study  of  physic.^'  Such  hopes  were 
never  realized — once  having  entered  the  ministry,  his  conscience  would  not  aUow 
him  to  reject  it :  with  a  noble  disinterestedness  he  gave  up  his  feUowship  to  pre- 
vent further  temptation,  and  became  ^*  a  right  textman  and  practical  preacher." 
Now  for  the  strangest  part  of  the  narrative,  showing  how  dangerous  is  reputa- 
tion— the  public  would  be  physicked  by  him,  and  the  following  is  the  accomit  of 
a  practitioner  nolens  vokns,  from  the  original  manuscript.* 

"He  was  no  sooner  settled  in  his  place,  but  he  met  with  a  great  diversion  to  las 
ministerial  employ,  for  not  only  friends  and  relations,  but  many  others  wcdl  laaew 
that  he  was  brought  up  a  Physician,  and  therefore  consulted  him  often  in  their  dii- 
tempers  and  infirmities;  and  though  he  could  not  peremptorily  decline  such  impor- 
tunities, yet  he  did  with  much  modesty  answer  their  desires,  yet  still  r^erring  them 
to  the  advice  of  more  ezx)erienced  Physicians  for  many  years.  But  his  name  being 
once  up,  he  could  not  continue  himself  longer  in  that  privacy.  Among  many  gentle- 
men thus  applying  to  him  was  Sir  Joseph  Cradock,  the  Commissary  of  the  Aich- 
deaconry  of  Eichmond,  who  often  consulted  him  for  himself  and  family  with  giett 
success;  but  finding  him  shy  and  nice  in  writing  bills  (i.  e.  prescriptions)  or  any- 
thing that  looked  Uke  a  professed  Physician,  he  sent  to  lum  under  the  seal  of  the 
office  a  license  to  practise  physic,  that  he  might  not  have  any  excuses  longer,  and 
this  proved  to  him  a  great  unhappiness.  For  he  was  sent  for  by  some  dukes  and 
peers,  with  many  baronets,  knights,  and  great  men  upon  the  like  account;  some  of 
whom  (as  being  at  too  great  a  distance)  he  absolutely  refused,  others  he  was  indnoed 
to  gratify,  that  of  Mends  he  might  not  make  them  enemies.  Insomuch  tiiat  in  short 
time,  he  had  but  little  time  left  him  to  his  own  studies,  being  three  or  four  days  per 
week,  and  often  more,  carried  unwillingly  abroad  to  visit  patients.  In  his  medicinal 
practice  he  had  prodigious  success,  especially  in  the  checking  and  curing  of  con- 
sumptions (being  well  instructed  from  his  own  hectical  constitution,  as  w^  as  from 
books) :  and  in  that  he  had  a  peculiar  method  of  his  own,  known  then  to  few,  or 
none,  but  such  as  after  took  it  up  from  him.  No  man  had  a  steadier  judgment  of 
pulses  and  patients,  for  he  could  see  danger  at  a  great  distance,  and  rardy  missed  in 
nis  prognostications,  and  therefore,  in  all  such  cases,  he  pressed  the  counsels  of  abler 
Physicians.  And  though  he  refused  to  undertake  the  cases  of  many  patients,  seeing 
them  desperate,  he  never  denied  any  to  join  in  counsel  witt  the  most  learned  Phy- 
sicians of  the  land ;  often  reporting  those  odd  cases  of  patients  even  to  the  CkiUege  of 
Physicians,  by  a  polite  Latin  pen,  whereof  he  was  a  great  master,  as  well  as  of  the 
Latin  tongue." 

One  more  extract  will  complete  the  scene:-— 

**  But  his  concerns  still  growing  upon  him,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  he  was 
very  weary  of  these  avocations  given  him  by  patients,  studying  all  honest  excuses 

*  Autobiography  of  MaitheioMobmtiM.    Edited  by  J.  S.  B.  Mayor,  lUL,  Camhri4gi. 
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to  shift  them  off,  yet  aovld  he  not  fairly  rid  himself  thereof  for  twelve  years,  till 
it  j^eased  God,  about  the  fifty-fourth  year  of  his  age,  to  give  him  a  writ  of  ease.'* 
Hus  was  a  painfbl  malady,  which  ^<  prevented  him  from  walking,  coaching,  or 
riding,''  and  which,  by  setting  him  free  from  his  professional  &bours,  at  last 
restored  him  to  the  church. 

This  wonder^  man  muted  in  himself  many  seemingly  anomalous  characters — 
though  learned,  he  grew  rich ;  though  rich,  profusely  liberaL  He  was  a  noted 
judge  of  horses,  an  accomplished  sportsman,  and  a  celebrated  divioe — how  ex- 
cellent a  Physician  has  been  seen  already. 

A  light  tliat  shone  so  brightly  in  the  seventeenth  century,  deserves  not  to  be 
forgotten  altogether  in  our  own.  Joseph  Ihgb. 

dl,  SouOiampUm  Street^  Cavent  Crarden, 
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MnxEB,  M.D.,  F.B.S>,  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  Sling's  College,  London.    John 

W.  Parker  and  Son,  West  Strand. 

While  publishers  and  authors  are  generally  endeavouring  to  meet  the  popular 
demand  for  small  books  and  works  of  easy  reading,  we  are  glad  to  find  that  the  old- 
fashioned  thick  octavo  is  not  altogether  replaced  by  the  modem  manuaL 

Dr.  MiUer's  work  forms  three  octavo  volumes,  containing  upwards  of  2000  pages. 
It  belongs  to  the  class  of  the  larger  and  more  complete  systematic  works  on 
Chemistry,  designed  for  the  use  of  students.  The  work  is  divided  into  three  parts. 
The  first  part  treats  of  Chemical  Physics^  the  second  of  Inorganic  Chemistry^  and  the 
third  of  Organic  Chemistry, 

The  part  treating  of  Chemical  Physics  is  more  copious  and  complete  than  any  other 
modem  elementary  work  on  the  same  subject  in  the  English  language.  It  bears 
some  resemblance  to  that  part  of  the  late  Professor  Daniell's  IwtroducHon  to  Chemical 
Philosophy  relating  to  physics.  Indeed,  the  author  states  that,  as  he  was  ^  originally 
a  pupil  of  Professor  DanieU,  and  was  subseq[uently,  for  several  years,  associated 
with  him  as  Lecturer  on  Chemistry,  it  has  happ^ied  that  in  some  of  the  subjects 
treated  of  in  this  volume,  the  thoughts  and  mode  of  arrangement  resemble  those 
adopted  by  that  distinguished  philosopher."  It  must  not  be  supposed,  however,  that 
Dr.  Bfiller's  work  forms  a  new  and  modernized  edition  of^  or  even  that  it  is  founded 
upon,  Daniell's  very  excellent  and  once  popular  treatise.  The  present  author, 
equally  with  his  predecessor,  possesses  the  power  of  well  arran^ng,  and  lucidly  yet 
concisely  describing  the  subjects  of  which  he  treats  ;  and  any  resemblance  between 
their  resjiective  works  may  be  referred  to  this,  and  to  the  fact  of  their  having  long 
worked  and  lectured  together,  rather  than  to  a  copying  by  one  of  the  style  and 
matter  of  the  other.  Moreover,  it  is  only  in  the  first,  or  physical  part,  that  the 
reader  is  reminded  of  Daniell's  mode  of  treating  the  subject.  This  was  the  best 
part  of  Daniell's  work,  and  it  is  a  very  important  part  of  the  work  before  us, 
occupying  as  it  does  upwards  of  400  pages.  The  student  will  find  here  a  clear 
exposition,^  well  illustrated,  of  the  results  of  investigations  in  diemieal  physics, 
brought  up  to  the  period  of  publication. 

The  part  treating  of  Inorganic  Chemistry  occupies  about  750  pages.  The  arrange- 
ment here  partakes  somewhat  of  a  natural  historical  character.  The  principles 
of  chemical  nomenclature  having  been  explained,  the  student  is  led  to  exaniine  the 
atmosphere,  to  determine  its  composition,  and  to  study  its  principal  constituents, 
oxygen  and  nitrogen.  He  is  then  taken  to  the  examination  of  water,  and  of  the 
element  hydrogen.  From  thence  to  carbon,  carbonic  add,  and  carbonic  oxide.  Then 
follow  the  compounds  of  nitrogen  with  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  and  the  other  non- 
raetaUic  elements  and  their  compounds.  Before  entering  upon  the  individual  de- 
scriptions of  the  metals,  the  author  gives  a  chapter  upon  tiie  general  properties  of 
this  class  of  bodies,  and  of  their  compounds  with  the  non-metallic  elements,  and 
explains  the  theories  of  the  constitution  of  salts.  Exception  may  perhaps  be  taken 
to  the  classification  of  the  metals  which  is  adopted,  but  all  such  dassifications  are 
more  or  less  defective.  The  author,  after  respectively  grouping  together  the  metals 
of  the  alkalies,  alkaline  euihs,  and  earths,  forms  a  group  of  ^  n^tals  more  or  less 
allied  to  iron,"  which  includes  zinc,  cadmium,  cobalt,  nickel,  uranium,  iron,  chromium, 
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and  manganese,  then  gives  a  group  of  '*  certain  metals  which  form  adds  with 
oxygen,"  a  separate  group  of  "  bismuth,  copper,  and  lead,"  and  lastly,  the  group  of 
'<  the  noble  metals."  It  may  be  doubted  whether  this  is  the  best  clarification  that 
cpjuld  be  adopted,  or,  indeed,  whether  any  advantage  results  from  grouping  the 
metals  in  this  way  under  definitions  which  are  obviously  imperfect  and  tend  to 
convey  erroneous  impressions  to  the  mind  of  the  student.  This  part  of  the  work 
contains  a  great  deal  of  valuable  practical  information,  and  fully  justifies  the  desig- 
nation adopted  in  the  title  of  the  book. 

The  last  part,  which  treats  of  Organic  Chemistry^  is  that  which  might  be  expected 
to  present  the  greatest  difficulties  in  making  a  satisfactory  selection  and  classificatioii 
of  matter.  We  congratulate  the  author  upon  the  successful  issue  of  his  labours  in 
this  department  of  the  work.  The  arrangement,  although  dissimilar  to  that  of  anr 
other  author  that  we  are  acquainted  with,  is,  we  think,  the  best  that  could  have  been 
adopted,  considering  the  object  in  view,  and  the  present  condition  of  the  subject 

Dr.  Miller's  work  is  a  valuable  addition  to  our  chemical  literature.  It  will  supply 
the  student  with  a  manual  adapted  for  his  advanced  studies,  and  may  be  consoited 
with  advantage  by  the  practical  man,  who  will  find  here  a  comprehensive  summary 
of  facts,  and  ample  details  relating  to  the  most  important  processes  in  the  arts  and 
manufactures. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

We  have  received  an  anonymous  communication,  inclosing  a  specimen  of  extnict 
of  taraxacum,  but  for  what  object  we  cannot  tell. 

Amator  Scientice  thinks  the  one  thing  wanting  to  make  good  Chemists  to  be  ''one 
fold,  one  shepherd,"  to  consist  of  a  lYaining  ^hool  for  Youths,  and  a  College  for 
Pharmaceutical  Students  ;  private  apprenticeship  to  be  abolished,  and  the  preminms 
paid  to  the  general  funds  of  the  College  1 1 1 

J,  F,  (Newton). — (1.)  The  Florce  Capensis  is  not  published  in  this  country.— (2.) 
The  references  alluded  to  are  to  botanical  authorities — ^Nees  von  Esenbeck,  and 
Stephenson  and  Churchill.  The  price  of  the  work  of  Nees  von  Esenbeck  is  about  £15. 

M.  (Poole). — Distillation  would  answer  the  purpose. 

T,  (York). — (1.)  Lindley's  School  Botany  is  suitable  for  a  beginner.^2.)  See  page 
536  of  our  last  number. — (3.)  The  expense  of  attending  the  School  of  Pharmacy  for 
a  session  would  greatly  depend  on  the  habits  of  the  student ;  with  economy,  pro- 
bably £80  (including  a  moderate  sum  for  board  and  lodging). 

J,  T,  (Hastings). — The  books  most  suitable  are  mentioned  at  page  440  of  our 
February  number,  and  may  be  obtained  through  any  bookseller. — (2.)  Yes. 

An  Australian  (Strand). — (1.)  Dissolve  in  nitro-hydrochloric  acid,  and  precipitate 
with  protosulphate  of  iron.— -(2.)  Evergreen. 

A  if  ember, — We  have  no  formula  for  "  egg  powder.'* 

Chemicus  (Scarborough). — Gingerine.    ^e  vol.  xv.,  page  192. 

Z.  O.  (Great  Malvern). — ^We  know  no  formula  for  Arnica  Plaster.  It  might  be 
made  in  the  same  manner  as  Emplastrum  Belladonnse. 

A  Member  (Pershore).— (I.)  A  clear  solution  of  potassio-tartrate  of  iron  in  ^ymp 
may  be  made  by  first  adding  a  small  quantity  of  water. — (2.)  Unguenium  Potusii 
lodidif  if  made  according  to  the  Pharmacopoeia,  is  colourless,  provided  pure  lard  be  used. 

W,  L,  (Dundee). — ^The  receipt  of  the  article  from  the  Glasgow  Herald  is  acknow- 
ledged with  thanks. 


X,  Y.  Z.— (1.)  Certainly  not— (2.)  Sumbul  root,  Jij. ;  proof  spirit,  Qj. 
A  Lady,~-^Yf^  fean  that  the  only  remedy  is  time. 


Instructions  from  Members  and  Associates,  respecting  the  transmission  of 
the  Journal,  to  the  Secretary,  17,  Bloomsbury  Square,  before  the  20th  of 
the  month. 

Advertisements  (not  later  than  the  23rd)  to  Mr.  Churchill,  New  Bur- 
lington Street.      Other  communications  to  the  Editor,  15,  Langham  Plaee. 
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LEGISLATION  AGAINST  POISON. 

We  have  printed  entire,  in  another  part  of  this  number,  the  '^  Bill  intituled  an 
Act  to  Restrict  and  Regulate  the  Sale  of  Poisons,'^  which  was  alluded  to  at  the 
Adjourned  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Society  on  the  22nd  of  May.  The  Bill  was 
not  printed  in  time  for  discussion  on  that  occasion,  as  copies  oi  it  could  not  be 
obtained  until  after  the  dose  of  the  meeting.  It  will  be  the  duty  of  the  new 
Council  at  the  first  meeting,  to  be  held  on  the  3rd  of  June,  to  consider  the  pro- 
visions of  this  measure,  and  to  take  such  steps  as  may  appear  expedient  for  pro- 
tecting the  profession  and  the  public  against  such  an  infliction.  The  subject 
will  also  be  discussed  at  a  Special  Pharmaceutical  Meeting,  to  be  held  at  the 
house  of  the  Society,  on  Wednesday  evening,  June  3rd.  Although  it  cannot 
be  supposed  for  a  moment  that  the  Bill  is  at  all  likely  to  be  passed  in  its 
present  form,  yet  the  principle  displayed  in  it  may  be  taken  as  an  indication  of 
the  direction  in  which  legislation  is  tending,  and  the  experience  of  those  who 
are  practically  conversant  with  the  subject  must  be  brought  into  requisition 
to  expose  the  absurdities  of  the  measure,  and  to  point  out  the  boundary-line 
between  the  sublime  and  the  ridiculous. 

That  it  is  desirable  to  place  some  check  upon  the  facilities  for  obtaining  dan- 
gerous substances,  and  to  adopt  the  most  effectual  precautions  that  can  be 
devised  against  accidents  in  the  use  of  domestic  medicines,  is  a  proposition  which 
admits  of  no  dispute ;  and  it  should  be  the  primary  object  of  any  measure  which 
may  be  introduced  for  the  purpose,  to  increase  the  difficulty  of  criminal  poisoning 
without  needless  interference  with  the  prerogative  of  the  medical  profession, 
the  requirements  of  art  and  science,  and  the  general  convenience  of  the  public. 

No  professional  sagacity  is  required  to  expose  the  impracticability  of  some  of 
the  proposed  regulations  in  the  Bill  now  before  us.  This  has  been  forcibly 
pointed  out  in  the  Times  of  May  22nd,  where  the  dilemma  of  a  person  requiring 
a  few  drops  of  laudanum  for  toothache  or  any  other  ailment  is  described  by 
way  of  illustration.  This,  however,  is  only  one  instalment  of  the  perplexity ; 
a  new  "  field  of  usefulness"  (?)  is  here  imposed  upon  the  clergy  and  on  justices 
of  the  peace,  who  will  be  liable  to  be  called  upon  at  all  hours  for  certificates  by 
persons  requiring  poison,  whether  for  medicinal  use,  for  purposes  of  trade,  or 
for  scientific  processes.  It  may  be  a  question  with  medical  men  when  thus 
applied  to  whether  the  certificate  does  not  imply  or  include  professional  advice, 
entitling  them  to  a  fee.  It  will  of  course  be  necessary  to  have  printed  forms  of 
certificate,  and  in  consequence  of  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  the  medicines 
enumerated  in  Schedule  A  in  cases  of  emergency,  prudent  persons  will  find  it 
expedient  to  be  provided  with  a  stock  of  such  medicines,  so  as  to  avoid  the 
dilemma  described  in  the  Times^  and  as  the  supply  of  all  articles  of  consumption 
is  regulated  by  the  demand,  we  may  expect  to  see  advertised  among  other 
domestic  remedies,  "  Convenient  travelling  chests,  containing  all  or  any  of  the 
medicines  in  Schedule  A,  in  angular  blue  bottles,  with  black  and  white  labels, 
as  the  Act  directs." 

The  provision  that  all  the  scheduled  poisons  are  to  be  kept  in  a  separate  place 
under  lock  and  key  will  entail  upon  the  dispensing  Chemist  an  amount  of  incon- 
venience which  our  readers  will  generally  appreciate.    It  may  be  very  proper 
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that  some  dangerous  substances  should  be  so  kept,  but  by  including  in  the  list  a 
variety  of  medicines  which  are  in  constant  use,  tbe  closet  or  poison  chest  would 
be  continually  open,  to  the  great  alarm  of  the  public  if  in  the  front  shop,  or  the 
no  less  inconvenience  of  the  dispenser  if  in  a  remote  part  of  his  premises. 

While  these  theoretically  conceived  restrictions  would  impose  upon  the  honest 
and  suffering  public  an  incalculable  amount  of  inconvenience,  the  list  of 
excepted  poisons  in  Schedule  B,  and  the  proviso  in  sections  8  and  9 — ^not  to 
mention  the  innumerable  catalogue  of  poisons  to  which  the  Act  is  inapplicable 
— would  leave  the  criminal  poisoner  in  full  possession  of  all  the  facilities  which 
he  could  desire  for  his  purpose.  The  fact  that  poison  certificates  are  in  constant 
requisition  by  persons  of  all  classes  would  remove  suspicion  in  each  case,  and 
fhe  notoriety  of  the  various  legitimate  purposes  for  which  poiscHis  are  daih 
used,  would  be  a  convenient  dou:  for  the  criminal,  who  might  refo  to  tiie  11a 
section  for  a  pretext,  in  case  of  need. 

The  natural  result  of  such  an  Act  of  Parliament  would  be  an  extenooiicf 
the  public  familiarity  wit^  poisons,  and  sudi  familiarity  would  tend  more  to 
assist  the  criminal  poisoner  tnan  it  would  to  protect  those  who  purchase  poisoDi 
for  legitimate  pun)oses. 

The  impracticability  of  the  angukr  and  blue  bottle  scheme,  as  a  regaktion  for 
Tmiversal  adoption,  has  already  been  pointed  out ;  and,  even  if  it  were  piac- 
ticable,  it  is  simply  an  expement  fi>r  superseding  the  use  of  the  senses,  sad 
enabling  careless  nurses  to  administer  medicine  without  taking  tb^  tiouUe  cf 
reading  the  label.  It  would  also  give  a  fallacious  confidence  in  the  contents  of 
round  bottles,  which,  althou^  theymisht  not  be  included  in  Schedule  A,  woold 
in  many  instances  require  quite  as  mudi  care  and  accuracy  in  the  use. 

The  form  of  certincate  in  Schedule  C  is  signed  by  the  vendor  a  ^'  licensed 
Drug^st."  What  is  a  licensed  Druggist?  Bj  whom  is  he  to  be  licensed f 
Does  it  mean  Pharmaceutical  Chemist,  or  is  it  in  contempla&n  to  emponer  the 
dergy  or  justices  of  the  peace  to  grant  the  license  to  any  buckster  (x  dUmsn 
who  may  have  a  com^  of  his  shop  dedicated  to  Schedule  Af 

The  responsibilities  provided  by  the  Bill  are  very  severe.  For  the  sale  of  nrjr 
poison  save  as  authorized  by  the  Act — that  is  to  say,  without  the  required  certi- 
ficate, entrv,  signature,  &c.,  or  in  a  bottle  of  the  wrong  colour  or  shape,  or  wiUioiit 
a  label  such  as  the  Act  describes ;  finr  failing  to  keep  any  poison  under  lock  and 
key ;  or  for  any  other  infringement  or  evasion  of  the  Act,  the  penalty  is  not 
exceeding  £20  for  the  first  offence,  and  £50  for  any  subsequ^it  ofi^sce.  Tke 
person  so  convicted  of  any  second  or  mhsequent  offence  is  to  he  for  ever  thenaJUr 
disabled  Jrom  selling  any  poison,  or  carrying  on  die  husiaess  of  a  Ckemist  and 
Druggist ;  and  a  person  so  disaUed  is  to  be  liable  to  a  penaUy  of  £50  if  be 
should  at  any  future  time  sell  any  preparation  containing  poisiHii  or  any  drag 
or  medicinal  substance  whatsoever! 

If  such  an  Act  of  Parliament  should  be  passed,  and  not  duly  enforced,  it 
would  resolve  itself  into  a  Pharmacopoeia  for  the  instruction  of  criminal  poisonen ; 
if  enforced  strictly  to  the  letter,  every  Chemist  and  Druggist  in  the  kingdom 
might  expect  widiin  twelve  months  to  be  legally  ^  disab^''  from  caiTyiiig*OD 
the  business,  and  the  race  would  become  extinct. 

Whatever  may  be  the  fate  of  the  Bill,  its  appearance  as  a  literanr  curioeitf 
wiU  serve  to  demonstrate  the  extreme  difficulty  which  attends  kgislatioB  on 
this  subject.  Practical  men  were  previously  aware  of  the  difficulty,  andhsre 
never  aimed  at  the  Utopian  scheme  of  superseding  the  ordinary  use  of  the  seBses 
by  parliamentary  precautions  no  less  complicated  than  ingenious.  To  iheoieticil 
legislators,  therefore,  we  are  indebted  fi>r  this  effort  of  imagination,  which,  lAen 
submitted  to  the  test  of  experience,  will  be  found  to  be  bised  on  eironeoas 
principles. 

^  In  reverting  to  the  various  cases  of  accidental  poisoning  whidi  fi^tun  tiBie  to 
tune  occur,  and  of  which  we  have  ktely  published  a  number  of  ezamplesi  it  will 
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be  observed  that  in  a  large  proportion  of  the  cases  the  accident  maj  be  attributed 
to  the  sale  of  pobons  bj  incompetent  persons,  or  to  the  neglect  of  some  ordinary 
precaution,  such  as  labelling  the  botUe  or  giving  proper  instructions  as  to  the 
dose.  In  the  Bill  before  us  no  allusion  is  made  to  the  qualifications  of  the 
parties  by  vrhom  poisons  are  to  be  sold,  nor  to  the  distinction  which  is  now 
recognised  bjr  Act  of  Parliament  between  Pharmaceutical  Chemists  and  unqnali- 
fied  parsons  who  sell  drugs  by.  sufferance.  The  introduction  of  the  term 
^'licensed  Druggist^  shadows  forth  an  imaginary  distinction,  which  may  be 
beneficial  or  injurious,  according  to  the  mode  in  which  the  idea  is  developed* 
The  precautions  proposed  to  be  enforced  are  of  that  complex  nature  which  it 
would  be  impossible  universally  to  carry  into  practice,  and  every  deviation  from 
the  supposed  system  of  restriction  would  give  rise  to  a  fresh  source  of  danger* 
For  example,  it  is  assumed  in  theory  that  a  bottle  of  the  right  size  and  of  the 
ahape  ana  colour  defined  by  the  Act,  will  always  be  at  hand  whenever  any 
p(ttson  is  to  be  sold,  and  that  such  bottles  will  not  afterwards  be  used  by  the 
public  for  any  other  purpose.  Practically  it  la  well  known  that  this  will  not  be 
the  case,  and  that  consequently  the  precaution,  if  relied  upon^  would  be  worse 
than  usdess.  The  proposal  to  colour  all  poisons  with  indigo,  soot,  or  archil,  is 
too  absurd  to  be  seriously  discussed  in  this  Journal. 

We  have  not  attempted,  on  the  present  occasion,  to  criticize  minutely  the 
details  of  the  Poison  Bill,  or  to  add  anything  material  to  the  opinions  which 
we  have  previously  expressed  as  to  the  nature  of  the  remedy  wnich  we  con- 
sider best  adapted  to  the  object  to  be  attained.  The  subject  will  shortly  be 
discussed  by  the  Council,  and  will  also  be  brought  under  the  notice 
of  the  Members  at  large,  which  will  afford  an  opportuity  for  reducing  into  a 
practical  form  the  result  of  the  experience  of  those  who  are  best  acquainted 
with  the  subject. 

The  following  extract  from  the  article  to  which  we  have  already  alluded  in 
the  Times  of  May  22,  directs  attention  to  the  most  important  and  practical 
aq)eet  of  this  question : — 

''  We  place  much  reliance  upon  the  gradual  exteufflon  of  scientific  and  general 
intdligence  among  the  Druggists  as  a  class,  and  regret  that  the  trade  cannot  be 
bron^t  under  more  stringent,  regulation,  for  no  restrunt  of  police  or  statutory 
check  would  be  so  ^cient  as  that  check  and  that  restraint  which  educated 
Ihruffgists  would  themselves  supply.  It  is  not  absolutely  necessary  for  the 
pnbhc  convenience  that  deadly  substances  and  drugs  should  be  sold  at  every 
village  shop,  and  we  think  some  provision  for  confining  the  sale  of  such  articUs 
to  properly  accredited  establishm^ts  might  be  introduced  with  advantage." 


THE  PKIVILEGES  OF  PHARMACEUTICAL  CHEMISTS. 

When  a  class  of  persons,  after  protracted  efforts,  have  succeeded  in  obtaininff 
a. certain  amount  of  advantage — whether  it  be  position,  influence,  or  substantifu 
privileges— it  is  policy  to  continue  to  look  forward  and  make  the  best  use  of  the 
step  already  taken.  While  some  of  the  parties  concerned  may  be  disappointed 
that  greater  progress  has  not  been  made,  and  others  may  be  content  to  be  spared 
any  mrther  trouble,  those  who  are  steadfast  in  the  cause  never  lose  sight  of  the 
original  object  of  tiieir  ambition  until  their  exertions  have  been  rewarded  by 
complete  success. 

The  Pharmaceutical  Chemists  in  this  country  have  made  a  step  in  advance, 
and  were  never  in  a  more  favourable  position  for  extending  their  sphere  of  use- 
fulness, and  rendering  a  service  to  the  public,  than  at  the  present  time.  The 
House  of  Commons  is  paralysed  by  the  mystification  of  Medical  Bills ;  the  House 
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of  Lords  is  floundering  among  narcotics;  the  Press  is  uneasy  on  the  subject; 
and  the  Public  is  more  or  less  affected  by  the  panic  to  which  recent  disclosures 
in  parliamentary  reports,  sanitary  commissions,  and  coroners^  inquests  have 
given  rise. 

Certain  projects  are  under  deliberation  emanating  from  parties  not  practicaDy 
conversant  with  the  subject  on  which  they  have  undertaken  to  legislate.  The 
experience  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Chemist  is  required  to  solve  the  difficulties 
which  have  arisen,  and  to  point  out  to  what  extent  and  in  what  manner  a 
remedy  may  be  most  judiciously  applied  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  case. 

In  coming  forward  under  these  circumstances  to  assist  in  the  undertaking,  the 
Pharmaceutical  Chemists  will,  at  the  same  time,  confer  a  benefit  on  the  public, 
and  advance  their  own  position  and  influence.  No  legislation  on  this  subject  can 
be  effectual  or  consistent  unless  it  recognises  a  qualincation  for  dealing  in  poi- 
sonous medicinal  substanes.  It  would  be  absurd  to  inflict  a  penalty  of  £10  for 
selling  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  laudanum  in  a  bottle  of  the  wrong  colour  and 
shape,  and  at  the  same  time  to  permit  an  illiterate  apprentice  in  a  huckster's  shop  to 
serve  arsenic,  nux  vomica,  arrowroot,  oxalic  acid,  or  Epsom  salts,  to  any  customer 
who  may  apply,  even  if  provided  with  a  certificate  and  a  witness.  The  primary  and 
most  important  question  to  be  considered  is — to  whom  should  be  entrusted  the 
responsibility  of  selling  and  compounding  those  medicinal  substances  which  are 
comprised  in  the  list  of  poisons  ?  It  should  be  the  policy  of  our  members,  when- 
ever such  questions  arise,  to  come  forward  and  take  the  position  which  the  law 
has  given  them  as  the  representatives  of  Pharmacy,  claiming  to  be  recognised  in 
any  Act  of  Parliament  that  may  be  passed  with  reference  to  the  sale  and 
dispensing  of  medicines,  and  offering  such  assistance  as  their  experience  maj 
enable  them  to  afford  on  the  subject. 

Some  Members,  however,  instead  of  taking  this  course,  appear  to  undervalae 
their  privileges,  and  amuse  themselves  by  scrutinizing  the  statistics  of  the  So- 
ciety, with  a  view  of  proving,  if  possible,  that  it  is  in  a  retrograde  state.  They 
deduce  this  inference  from  the  fact  that  a  few  mushroom  supporters,  who  came 
in  at  a  moment  of  excitement  a  few  years  ago,  evaporated  like  dew  before  the 
sun  at  the  sight  of  the  collector.  But  it  is  important  to  remember  that  the  in- 
telligent and  influential  Members  remain,  and  that  the  moral  and  professional 
influence  of  the  Society  are  daily  increasing.  It  may  be  a  question  for  serious 
consideration  in  what  manner  grocers,  hucksters,  and  other  incompetent  persons 
are  to  be  restricted  in  the  sale  of  poisonous  drugs,  and  whether  any  system  of 
licence  shall  be  adopted  with  reference  to  this  branch  of  trade ;  but  there  can 
be  no  doubt  as  to  the  position  and  status  of  Pharmaceutical  Chemists,  who  are 
at  the  present  time  acknowledged  by  law  to  be  qualified,  and  who  are  the 
parties  most  capable  of  assisting  the  Legislature  in  the  settlement  of  this  question. 
An  extension  of  the  privileges  of  this  class  would  conduce  to  the  public  benefit 
by  inducing  a  larger  number  to  qualify  themselves,  which  would  gradually  in- 
crease the  supply  of  trustworthy  dispensers  of  medicine. 
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CONVERSAZIONE. 


A  Conversazione  was  held  at  the  house  of  the  Society  on  Tuesday  evening, 
the  19th  of  May.  Among  the  subjects  provided  for  the  entertainment  of  the 
company  on  this  occasion,  electricity  and  photography  were  most  prominent. 
Very  powerful  galvanic  batteries  were  used  for  showmg  the  electric  light  and 
for  charging  the  great  electro-magnet,  and  a  very  powerful  induction  coil.  A 
battery,  consisting  of  eighty  of  Grove's  cells  was  employed  for  the  electric 

Sit,  which  was  kept  in  operation,  with  a  few  intermissions,  throughout  the 
ole  evening.  A  good  deal  of  attention  has  been  given  to  this  subject  lately 
by  electricians,  with  a  view  to  the  construction  of  apparatus  for  rendering  the 
light  constant  and  uniform.  Two  of  the  instruments  intended  for  this  purpose 
were  in  use  on  the  present  occasion — one  contrived  by  Mr.  W.  Squire,  and  the 
other,  a  modification  of  Mr.  Squire's  apparatus,  by  Messrs.  Murray  and  Heath, 
of  Piccadilly.  Mr.  Squire  superintended  the  use  of  these  instruments,  and 
showed  that  the  light  can  be  maintained  with  very  little  variation,  and  only  an 
occasional  intermission,  when  it  may  be  immediately  restored  by  an  attendant. 
A  splendid  beam  of  pure  light  was  thrown  from  one  of  the  windows  of  the 
house  in  different  directions  to  a  great  distance,  to  prove  its  applicability  for 
lighthouses  and  other  similar  purposes.  The  same  battery  that  was  used  for  the 
light  was  at  intervals  applied  to  the  great  electro-magnet,  with  which  some  of 
the  results  of  the  magnetic  force  were  shown. 

Other  effects  of  electricity  were  exhibited  in  a  darkened  room,  where  a 
powerful  Ruhmkorflf*s  coil  was  used  for  giving  to  galvanic  electricity  a  high 
degree  of  tension,  resembling  in  this  respect  the  electricity  of  the  machine.  The 
induction  coil  was  kindly  lent  for  the  occasion  by  Mr.  Gassiot,  and  the  expe- 
riments were  shown  by  Mr.  Ladd.  In  this  room  experiments  were  also  made  by 
Messrs.  J.  L.  and  L.  Wheeler,  of  Brixton,  with  their  new  gas-carbon  battery, 
which  is  a  modification  of  Grove's  battery.  This  battery  was  described  a  short 
time  ago  at  a  meeting  of  the  Chemical  Society.  The  platinum  plates  of  Grove's 
battery  are  replaced  by  plates  of  coal-gas  carbon  Tthe  hard  carbon  which  is 
deposited  on  the  inner  surface  of  coal-gas  retorts).  In  this  way  the  great 
expense  of  Grove's  battery  is  avoided,  while  the  power  appears  to  be  undi- 
minished. 

In  connexion  with  the  subject  of  electricity  may  be  mentioned  the  magneto- 
electric  step-by-step  telegraph,  which  was  exhibited  by  Mr.  Siemens,  of  John 
Street,  Adelphi.  This  instrument  possesses  the  advantages  of  great  simplicity, 
entire  suppression  of  the  battery,  and  capability  of  working  through  a  great 
length  of  line-wire  (having  been  worked  through  3000  miles)  without  inter- 
mediate relays.  It  is  intended  chiefly  for  railway  companies  and  private 
telegraphs,  requiring  only  one  line,  and  being  always  ready  for  work.  The 
instrument  called  the  indicator  consists  of  two  permanent  magnets  fixed  to  a 
frame,  with  the  opposite  poles  turned  towards  each  other,  between  which  are 
placed  tJie  moveable  poles  of  an  electro-magnet.      Positive   and  negative 
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currents  passing  in  succession  through  the  coils  of  the  electro-magnet,  cause  a 
reciprocating  motion  of  these  poles,  which  are  therefore  successively  attracted 
by  the  two  permanent  magnets.  By  this  motion  a  needle  is  turned  on  a  dial 
step  by  step,  showing  the  different  letters  and  signs.  The  electric  current  is 
produced  through  a  second  apparatus  called  an  indicator,  which  consists  of 
several  permanent  steel  magnets,  having  one  common  anchor  made  of  a  soft 
iron  core  covered  with  insulated  copper  wire,  and  fixed  so  as  to  revolve  in  two 
bearings.  This  anchor  is  turned  by  means  of  a  wheel  and  pinion  through  the 
crank  fixed  over  a  dial,  showing  the  letters  and  signs  corresponding  with  the 
indicator.  By  each  half  revolution  of  the  anchor  a  current  is  produced 
alternately  negative  and  positive,  which  passes  through  the  coils  of  the  indicator, 
moving  the  needle  as  mentioned  above. 

There  were  also  specimens  of  all  the  submarine  telegraph  cables,  which  were 
contributed  by  Mr.  ^entlev. 

Another  application  of  electricity  was  exemplified  by  a  series  of  very  beantiful 
electrotype  copies,  in  copper,  of  sculpture  in  alto-relievo.  These,  which  are  of 
French  production,  are  some  of  the  best  specimens  of  the  art  we  have  seen. 
Thev  were  exhibited  by  Mr.  Richard  Knight. 

The  display  of  photographic  pictures  and  stereoscopes  comprised  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  most  eminent  artists  in  this  department,  including  Mayall,  Maul 
and  Folyblank,  Eilbum,  Hughes,  Williams,  Knight,  and  others.  !FVom  these 
sources  were  derived  a  large  collection  of  portraits  of  eminent  men,  and  pictures 
of  all  sorts.  Messrs.  Murray  and  Heath,  Messrs.  Home,  Thomthvnute,  and 
Co.,  and  Mr.  Piggot  also  contributed  to  this  part  of  the  collection;  and  Mr. 
OUey  contributed  some  well-executed  micro-photographs. 

Mr.  Bower,  of  Tottenham  Court  Road,  exhibited  some  specimens  of  dover^s 
Patent  Enamel  Photographs.  The  pictures  taken  by  this  process  possess 
the  advantage  of  having  a  white  ground,  and  yet  of  being  very  translucent. 
They  are  stated  to  be  more  permanent  than  the  ordinary  photographs.  The 
process  is  applicable  to  the  production  of  painted  windows,  ornamental  lamps, 
&c.  The  patentee  also  proposes  the  application  of  his  process  for  manu&cturmg 
purposes.  He  says,  "It  can  be  applied  to  the  production  of  clock  and  chro- 
nometer dials,  watch  dials,  thermometers,  barometers,  compass  faces,  and  tablets 
of  every  description^  ensuring  a  degree  of  accuracy  never  yet  attained  by  the 
engraver.  They  can  be  produced  at  less  than  one-third  the  cost  of  the  matenals 
at  present  in  use  for  the  above  purposes,  and  far  excel  in  appearance  anything 
ever  yet  attempted.  It  cannot  be  mjured  by  any  length  of  time  or  atmospheric 
changes,  and  can  be  washed  as  an  ordinary  piece  or  porcelain.  Another  im- 
portant consideration  in  the  present  invention  is,  that  the  printing  of  the 
photographs  can  be  carried  on  by  gaslight." 

In  addition  to  photographic  pictures,  there  were  a  number  of  paintings  in 
water-colour  and  in  oil,  which  were  supplied  by  Messrs.  Vokins,  and  some 
beauti^l  figures,  vases,  &c.,  in  porcelaili,  supplied  by  Mr.  Sharpus. 

The  Master  of  the  Mint  contributed  a  case  containing  a  complete  collection  of 
the  war  medals,  the  counterpart  of  one  which  was  recently  fitted  up  for  her  Majesty. 
Among  the  apparatus  exhibited,  we  may  mention  Knight^s  new  soda-water 
apparatus,  which  was  described  in  a  recent  number  of  this  Journal.  On  the 
present  occasion  Mr.  Knight  had  bis  apparatus  in  operation,  and  afforded  io 
hundreds  of  the  visitors  a  practical  demonstration  of  the  facility  with  which 
aerated  waters  may  be  made  with  it,  and  of  the  excellence  of  their  quality. 

There  was  a  drawing  of  the  new  patented  apparatus  of  Dr.  Normandy,  for 
the  distillation  of  sea-water,  and  the  production  from  it  of  good  potable  freA 
water.  This  apparatus  has  been  recently  fitted  up  by  the  Government  on  the 
island  of  Heligoland.  Also  Normandy's  steam-valve  for  equalizing  the  pressure 
of  steam,  as  supplied  firom  the  boiler.  Messrs.  Elliot  Brothers  supplied  some 
apparatus,  including  a  small  model  hydraulic  press,  capable  of  exerting  t 
pressure  of  sixty  cwt. ;  Messrs.  Home  and  Thomthwaite,  some  sets  of  educt- 
tional  apparatus,  such  as  are  supplied  at  a  very  low  price  for  the  use  of  sdioob; 
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Mr.  Griffin,  a  double  action  air-pump  on  Tait's  principle,  tbe  barrel  being 
placed  borizontallj  beneath  tbe  plate ;  Mr.  Booff,  cbarcoafand  other  respirators, 
and  other  apparatus ;  Messrs.  Gwynne  and  Co.,  a  patent  barometer,  of  which 
Ae  following  is  a  description : — ^The  instrument  consists  of  an  inverted  glass 
syphon,  sealed  at  one  end  and  open  at  the  other,  partly  filled  with  mercury,  and 
aospended,  so  that  the  two  limbs  of  the  syphon  form  the  arms  of  a  balance.  The 
inyention  consists  chiefly  in  supporting  or  balancing  the  instrument  on  pomts, 
piYots,  or  knife-edges,  or  suspending  it  by  a  flexible  material,  as  a  silken  cord,  a 
fine  flexible  steel  spring,  &c.,  which  allows  the  instrument  to  vibrate  or  oscillate 
freely,  and  a  pointer  or  hand  fixed  to  the  instrument,  and  moving  in  front  of  an 
index  or  dial,  shows  by  its  motion  the  most  minute  change  in  the  atmosphere. 
Any  increase  in  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  forces  the  mercury  towards  the 
sealed  end  of  the  tube,  giving  a  preponderance  to  that  side  of  the  syphon,  and, 
consequently,  motion  to  the  instrument;  while  a  decrease  in  the  pressmre 
piroduces  an  effect  in  the  opposite  direction.  A  great  many  varieties  in  the 
arrangement  of  the  instrument  may  be  made. 

Dr.  Hofioiann  contributed  a  new  fisrm  of  combustion  fumaoe  for  organic 
analysis,  in  which  the  heat  is  produced  by  the  combustion  of  gas.  Several 
arrangements  have  from  time  to  time  been  suggested  for  this  purpose,  of  which 
that  exhibited  on  the  present  occasion  is  the  most  recent. 

Among  chemical  and  pharmaceutical  products,  and  articles  of  Materia  Medica, 
claiming  notice  on  the  score  of  novelty  or  superior  (quality,  were  the  following : 

A  specimen  of  hydride  of  amyle,  a  new  anaesthetic  agent  recently  introduced 
by  Dr.  Simpson,  of  Edinburgh,  from  Messrs.  T.  and  U.  Smith,  of  Edinburgh. 
See  page  604. 

A  specimen  of  pure  benzine  or  benzole  of  English  manufacture,  and  a  solution 
of  ffutta  percha  in  the  same,  from  Mr.  Bolton. 

A  new  purple  dye,  obtained  by  the  oxidation  of  aniline,  together  with  speci- 
mens of  silk  dyed  with  it.  This  is  the  discovery  of  Mr.  W.  H.  Perkin,  of  the 
Boyal  College  of  Chemistry,  by  whom  it  has  been  made  the  subject  of  a  patent. 

irarafiine  candles,  made  from  Irish  peat,  from  Messrs.  J.  C.  and  J.  Field. 

Specimen  of  vanilla  from  the  Mauritius,  from  M.  de  Yalanc^. 

Cninese  green  dye,  prepared  from  the  stems  of  a  species  of  rhamnus,  and 
recently  introduced  into  France,  from  Mr.  D.  Hanbury. 

The  fruit  of  St.  I^natius's  bean,  and  a  new  variety  of  cassia  fistula  from  South 
America,  from  Mr.  Morson. 

Fine  crystals  of  sulphate  of  manganese,  from  Mr.  Squire. 

A  fine  specimen  of  sublimed  chloride  of  chromium,  from  Mr.  Braithwaite. 

A  specimen  of  the  ordeal  nut,  and  of  a  tincture  of  Montcenillier  wood,  used 
in  Guinea  for  judicial  poisoning,  from  Dr.  J.  H.  Gladstone. 

Specimens  of  dried  plants  and  ferns  were  contributed  by  Mr.  Bird;  a  collection 
of  Australian  plants  by  Mr.  Sandford;  and  two  branches  of  the  olive-tree,  one 
fitjm  the  Mount  of  Olives  and  the  other  from  Bethlehem,  by  Mr.  Palmer, 

SIXTEENTH  ANNIVERSARY 
OF  THE  PHARMACEUTICAL  SOCIETY. 

Wednesday,  May  20ih, 

MB.  JACOB  BELL,  PBESIDENT,  IN  THE  CHAIB. 

The  President,  in  commencing  the  business  of  the  Meeting,  said  that  although 
there  was  nothing  at  the  present  time  connected  with  the  affairs  of  the  Society 
to  cause  any  great  excitement  amongst  its  Members,  yet  there  was  now  quite  as 
much  reason  for  their  taking  interest  in  it,  and  using  their  energies  in  pro- 
moting the  objects  for  which  it  was  established,  as  on  any  previous  occasion.  It 
was  true  that  at  the  commencement  of  an  institution  many  difficulties  had  to  be 
overcome  relative  to  the  mode  of  carrying  out  its  objects,  which  gave  rise  to  dis- 
cussion and  probably  disagreements,  causing  much  excitement  among  its  Members, 
which  might  be  compared  to  laying  the  foundation  of  a  house  where  rocks  and  other 
obstructions  required  to  be  clear^  away  before  building  the  waUs  of  the  edifice; 
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but  when  that  was  overcome,  instead  of  expending  their  energies  in  disputes  and 
arguments,  they  had  an  opportunity  of  bestowing  them  on  the  objects  for  which  the 
Society  was  established.  All  were  unanimous  as  to  the  advantages  of  associating 
themselves  together  for  their  mutual  improvement,  benefit,  and  protection,  as  well 
as  for  the  protection  of  the  public,  and  there  could  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  policy  of 
keeping  their  shoulders  to  the  wheel  so  as  to  take  advantage  of  their  past  laboon, 
and  by  a  perseverance  in  the  same  course  to  overcome  future  difficulties.  On 
looking  over  what  had  transpired  during  the  past  sixteen  years,  it  appeared  to  him 
that  they  might  gain  some  useful  information  for  their  future  guidance.  It  was 
quite  true  that  the  Society  was  not  precisely  the  institution  first  aimed  at,  be- 
cause they  originally  contemplated  obtaining  some  exclusive  powers  from  Far- 
liament,  such  as  prohibiting  all  persons  but  Pharmaceutical  Chemists  from  opening 
shops  as  Cliemists  and  Druggists.  To  expect  this  to  take  place  in  their  own  time 
was  probably  expecting  too  much,  as  the  ground  on  which  they  could  deserve  ex- 
clusive privileges  must  rest  on  qualifications  which  many  of  their  body  did  not 
possess,  and  it  was,  therefore,  necessary  that  a  probationary  period  should  exist, 
during  their  transition  from  their  present  state  to  that  of  a  recognized,  educated, 
and  properly  qualified  profession.  A  very  obvious  preliminary  step  to  be  taken 
was  to  obtain  the  recognition  of  the  Legislature,  in  the  form  of  an  honorary  dis- 
tinction ;  and  having  obtained  this,  it  depended  on  themselves  to  substantiate 
their  claim  to  further  confidence,  and  an  enlargement  of  the  benefits  which  it 
was  hoped  would  ultimately  result  to  the  profession  and  the  public  from  the 
establishment  of  the  Society.  He  often  heard  it  asked,  "  qui  bono  f" — what  advan- 
tages resulted  from  becoming  Members  of  this  Association ;  and  his  answer  was, 
that  the  public  were  beginning  to  understand  that  a  Pharmaceutical  Chemist 
was  more  to  be  depended  on  than  an  ordinary  Chemist  and  Druggist,  and  that 
consequently  those  who  were  Members  of  the  Society  were  more  likely  to  enjoy 
the  confidence  of  the  public  and  be  patronised  by  them  than  non-members.  Many 
young  men  appeared  to  be  aware  of  this  fact,  and  they  took  pains  to  qualify  them- 
selves to  pass  an  examination,  and  in  future  none  would  be  admitted  to  Member- 
ship but  those  who  had  qualified  themselves  accordingly.  By  that  means  they 
would  attain  indirectly  that  benefit  for  the  public  and  their  own  professiomd 
character  which  they  had  been  endeavouring  to  obtain  by  more  direct  means.  To 
induce  persons  to  undergo  a  voluntary  examination  it  was  necessary  to  make  it  as 
honourable  a  distinction  as  it  could  be ;  but  it  would  have  been  improper  and  im- 
politic, in  the  first  instance,  to  throw  difficulties  in  the  way  of  it  by  making  it  a  very 
formidable  ordeal.  He  was  happy  to  say  that  the  opportunities  for  quaUfyingbad 
greatly  increased,  and  the  means  of  education  now  existed  to  any  extent  that  pupils 
desired  through  the  medium  of  this  and  other  institutions.  It  had  been  suggested 
that  the  examinations  in  future  might  be  made  more  complete  by  increasing  the 
facilities  for  the  practical  part — such  as  dispensing  prescriptions,  spreading  plais- 
ters,  and  the  other  duties  of  the  shop.  These  examinations  had  not  hitherto,  in 
this  country,  been  carried  out  to  the  full  extent,  and  consequently  the  objection 
occasionally  made  against  them,  that  they  were  rather  theoretical  than  practical, 
had  been  urged  with  some  reason,  from  young  men  who  had  been  able  to  answer 
chemical  questions  satisfactorily  being  found  deficient  in  some  of  the  manipula- 
tions behind  the  counter.  The  experiment,  as  far  as  it  had  been  tried,  led  the 
Board  to  believe  that  these  defects  might  easily  be  overcome,  and  that  by  making 
the  examinations  more  complete  and  more  practical  the  distinction  would  be  con- 
sidered more  honourable,  and  this  would  increase  the  desire  of  young  men  to  come 
up  and  obtain  the  diploma.  He  hoped  tlie  time  would  arrive  when  the  examination 
would  be  conducted  publicly  in  this  country  as  in  France,  and  the  Members  would 
thereby  have  an  opportunity  of  judging  for  themselves  as  to  the  efficiency  of  the 
proceedings.  In  looking  over  the  events  that  had  occurred  since  the  establishment 
of  the  Society,  he  had  been  constantly  reminded  of  the  great  services  of  their  late 
Secretary.  He  and  Mr.  Smith,  with  many  zealous  founders  of  the  Society,  had 
worked  together  even  before  its  existence  to  devise  some  constitution  for  it,  and 
to  reduce  its  elements  into  a  tangible  form.  It  was  impossible  to  overrate  the 
zeal  and  energy  whicli  Mr.  Smith  had  thrown  into  the  work,  and  as  the  Society 
increased,  his  exertions  and  experience  had  grown  with  it,  so  that  no  one  connected 
with  the  Institution  was  so  conversant  with  the  business  as  Mr.  Smith.  The 
Council  were  not  conscious  of  the  full  value  of  his  services  until  he  was  suddenly 
incapacitated  by  illness.  It  was  only  when  they  lost  a  valuable  officer  that  they 
became  fully  aware  of  his  wotth,  andth^  Councd  had  found  considerable  difficulty, 
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from  the  correspondence  and  other  work  heing  in  arrears  consequent  on  his  retire- 
ment. He  (the  President)  took  that  opportunity  of  expressing  regret  at  the  delay 
and  disappointment  that  must  have  occurred  to  some  Members  from  the  fact  of  the 
business  of  the  Society  having  fallen  into  some  unavoidable  confusion  during  the 
interval  following  Mr.  Smith's  illness  until  the  appointment  of  his  successor.  The 
Council  were  now  getting  the  work  into  order,  and  by  the  efforts  of  their  present 
Secretary  they  hoped  soon  to  overcome  the  difficulty  which  the  sudden  loss  of  an 
officer  who  had  grown  with  the  Society  had  occasioned.  He  regretted  that  during 
the  time  of  the  greatest  difficulties  he  was  confined  to  his  house  by  illness^  which 
prevented  his  doing  what  he  otherwise  would,  but,  by  the  aid  of  Mr.  Bird,  who 
attended  to  the  financial  duties  of  the  Society,  and  also  the  assistance  of  other 
Members  of  the  Council,  he  hoped  that  the  interests  of  the  Society  had  not  materially 
sufifered  during  the  interregnum  to  which  he  had  alluded.  He  had  only  further  to 
mention,  that  after  the  Report  of  the  Council  had  been  read,  he  would  be  happy 
to  hear  any  suggestions  Members  might  have  to  make.  That  was  the  only  op- 
portunity the  Members  had  in  the  course  of  the  year  of  meeting  together  to  express 
in  a  public  manner  their  approval  or  disapproval  of  the  way  in  which  the  business 
of  the  Society  had  been  conducted,  and  he  wished  them  to  take  advantage  of  it.  It 
sometimes  happened  that  a  fresh  eye  detected  defects  that  might  not  have  occurred 
to  those  who  had  gone  in  the  beaten  track  of  the  past  year.  Whatever  suggestions 
might  be  made  by  the  Members  would  be  received  by  the  Council  in  the  spirit  in 
which  they  would  be  offered,  viz.,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Institution.  The  Chairman 
then  called  upon 
The  Secretary  (Mr.  Bremridge)  to  read  the 
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We»  the  undenigned  Auditors,  have  examined  the  accounts  of  the  Fhabji^ 
OBUTiOAL  SocxBTT,  and  find  them  correct,  agreeably  with  the  foregoing  Statem^t, 
and  that,  as  shown  by  the  books  of  the  Society,  there  was  standing  in  tibte  names  of 
tixe  Trustees  of  the  Society,  at  the  Bank  of  England,  on  the  31st  of  December,  1856: 

£      s.  d. 

On  account  of  the  Creneral  Fond New  3  per  Cents.  6345    4   8 

Benevolent  Fund 3  per  Cent  Consols  ...    4801    1    1 

life  Members'Tund,  3  per  Cent.  Consols  ...     1325  18    7 
And  at  that  date  there  was  due  to  the  Life  Members'  Fund. 10  10   0 

Geobge  S.  Fedlbb,  ^ 

John  Cark,  ) 

WnjJAM  BowEB,  VAudiion. 

Ajdolphus  Frbdbbick  Haseldeit,  S 
9rd  February,  1857.  Abthub  Bowdlbb  Hill»  ^ 

Correct— S.  T.  Coopbb,  AccounianU 

The  foregoing  Statement  shows  an  excess  of  income  oyer  ezpoiditaie 
amounting  to  nearly  £700 ;  £417  135.  lOd,  havinffbeen  inyested  in  Gavenunent 
securities,  and  the  balance  in  the  hands  of  the  Treasurer  and  Secretary  being 
larger  by  £274 15^.  9d  than  it  was  at  the  end  of  the  previous  year.  To  ensure 
the  permanent  efficiency  of  the  Society,  it  is  necessary  that  a  portion  of  the 
income  should  be  regularly  added  to  capital  to  compensate  for  the  dinunulion 
which  will  result  from  the  commutation  of  annual  subscriptions  of  one  guinea 
into  fees  and  life  subscriptions  amounting  to  fifteen  guineas,  the  interest  of  which 
latter  sum  payable  by  future  Members,  oeing  about  half  the  amount  of  the  sub- 
scription which  is  annually  paid  by  those  who  joined  the  Society  prior  to  the  date 
of  tlie  Act.  It  is  also  important  that  a  fimd  should  be  raised  for  the  purchase  or 
erection  of  a  permanent  freehold  building,  better  adapted  to  the  requirements 
of  the*  Society  than  the  present  house,  which  is  held  on  lease  for  a  linuted  term. 
The  Members  will  observe  with  pleasure  that  the  legal  expenses  are  unim- 
portant, as  the  duty  of  enforcing  the  Pharmacy  Act  is  not  attended  with  much 
expense. 

Although  the  privileges  conferred  by  the  Act  have  been  undervalned  by  some 
persons,  the  Council  believe  that  the  distinction  is  becoming  more  generally 
understood  by  the  public,  and  that  the  confidence  founded  on  that  distinction 
will  be  found  productive  of  substantial  advantage  to  those  who  are  registered 
as  Pharmaceutical  Chemists.  With  a  view  of  promoting  this  object,  andmatdng 
generally  known  the  nature  and  constitution  of  the  Society  and  its  prospective 
influence  on  the  public  welfare,  the  Council  issued  towards  the  end  of  last  year  a 
statement  containing  a  brief  notice  of  the  origin  and  pro^ss  of  the  Society,  and 
the  mode  in  which  it  is  calculated  to  raise  the  qualification  of  diq)ensers  of 
medicine.  This  statement,  which  appeared  in  the  November  number  of  the 
Transactions,  was  published  entire,  or  in  substance,  in  most  of  the  metropolitsB 
and  many  local  journals,  with  editorial  comments  generally  satisfactory  and  en- 
couraging. The  increasing  attention  which  has  of  Tate  been  given  to  the  subject 
of  adulteration  both  in  food  and  medicines,  and  the  notoriety  of  occasional 
accidents  arising  from  ignorance,  have  tended  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  the 
Society  as  an  institution  established  for  the  express  purpose  of  correcting  these 
deficiencies,  and  depending  to  a  great  extent  on  public  favour  for  its  success. 

The  growing  demand  for  improved  pharmaceutical  qualification  is  shown  by 
the  regular  influx  of  students  at  the  School  of  Pharmacy  in  London,  and  in 
some  other  places  where  facilitaes  exist  for  the  study  of  Chemistry  and  the  allied 
sciences.  The  lectures  which  are  provided  by  the  Society,  and  to  which 
Members,  Associates,  and  Registered  Apprentices  are  admitted  fbeb,  have  been 
better  attended  during  the  present  session  than  they  have  for  many  years  past. 
An  increase  has  also  taken  place  in  the  number  of  pupils  who  have  entered  to 
the  course  of  practical  instruction  in  the  Laboratory,  and  it  is  satisfactory  to 
observe  that  this  class  has  been  steadily  increasing  during  the  last  three  vears. 
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Since  the  session  1853-4,  when  the  number  of  pupils  in  the  laboratory  was  only 
twenty-one,  the  numbers  in  the  three  succeeding  sessions  have  been  respectively 
thirty,  thirty-two,  and  thirty-eight.  The  last  number  relates  to  the  present 
session,  and  represents  the  entries  up  to  this  time.  The  number  of  candidates 
who  have  passed  the  several  examinations  of  the  Society  since  the  last  anniversary, 
is  as  follows : — 

The  Classical  Examination  •• 79    Last  year 59 

The  Minor  Examination 41  *^        46 

The  Major  Examination 27  "        15 

The  Council  have  observed  with  much  satisfaction  the  favourable  progress  of 
the  Society  in  Scotland,  a  report  of  which  appeared  in  the  last  number  of  the 
Joomal.  It  is  also  ^atifyin^  to  find  that  the  local  associations  in  Liverpool 
and  elsewhere  are  m  a  thriving  state,  and  are  assisting  the  efforts  of  the 
Pharmaceutical  Society  in  promoting  education. 

The  Pharmacopoeia  Committee  has  continued  during  the  past  year  to  meet 
regularly,  and  has  collected  some  practical  information  with  reference  to  the 
Materia  Medica.  ^  The  several  classes  of  preparations  are  under  consideration 
seriatim^  with  a  view  of  suggesting  such  amendments  as  experience  may  show 
to  be  desirable.  In  the  6xa£b  of  a  Medical  Bill  recently  introduced  into  Par- 
liament, a  provision  was  inserted  for  removing  the  duty  of  compiling  the 
Pharmacopoeia  from  the  College  of  Physicians,  and  entrusting  it  to  the  ^^  Medical 
Council  of  Health  "  proposed  to  be  constituted  under  the  Act,  an  arrangement 
to  which  the  Council  believe  no  objection  is  entertained  by  the  College.  The 
change,  however,  would  not  supersede  the  measures  now  in  progress  fi>r  an 
effectual  revision  and  amendment  of  the  Pharmacopoeia,  as  the  duty  would  in 
allprobability  continue  in  the  same  hands,  although  nominally  placed  under  a 
difi^ent  jurisdiction.  Under  any  circumstances,  the  practical  experience  of  the 
pharmaceutist  is  required  in  completing  the  details  of  this  work,  and  the 
Society  having  been  officially  in  communication  with  the  College  of  Physicians 
on  the  subject,  cannot  escape  from  a  share  of  the  responsibility. 

It  is  with  feelings  of  sincere  regret  that  the  Council  refer  to  the  serious  indis- 
position of  the  late  Secretary,  George  Walter  Smith,  which  has  deprived  the  Society 
of  the  valuable  services  of  a  faithftd,  zealous,  and  efficient  officer.  The  active 
exertions  and  energy  of  Mr.  Smith  at  the  time  the  Society  was  founded,  con- 
tributed greatly  to  the  succe.ss  of  the  undertaking,  and  his  methodical  habits  of 
bnnness,  regular  attention  to  his  duties,  and  the  identification  of  himself  with 
the  welfare  of  the  Institution  from  its  establishment  until  the  state  of  his  health 
obliged  him  to  retire,  entitle  him  to  the  esteem  and  gratitude  of  the  Members. 
There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  his  over- exertion  and  anxiety  on  behalf 
of  the  Society  occasioned  a  premature  breaMng-up  of  his  constitution,  and  the 
Council  consider  that  some  substantial  and  permanent  acknowledgment  is  due 
to  him  for  this  faithful  service. 


Mr.  Peacock  moved  that  the  Report  be  received,  and  printed  in  the  Transactions 
of  the  Society.  He  congratulated  the  Members  on  the  progressive  state  of  the 
Society,  and  observed  that  they  had  only  to  be  true  to  themselves,  and  they  woidd 
become  as  important  a  Society  as  any  in  the  kingdom.  He  regreted  to  find  that 
during  the  past  year  the  Chemists  had  been  attacked  by  the  Medical  Profession 
more  than  at  any  other  period,  and  the  occasions  selected  had  been  at  inquests  on 
the  bodies  of  persons  who  had  died  from  poison.  Before  the  Medical  I^ofession 
cried  down  the  Chemists  for  selling  poisons,  he  thought  they  should  define  them, 
and  that  the  Legislature  should  name  what  should,  and  what  should  not,  be  sold 
without  a  medical  certificate.  The  Chemists  wished  to  be  friends  with  the  Medical 
Profession,  and  it  was  to  be  regretted  that  the  latter  attacked  them  without  cause. 
He  took  leave  to  quote  from  an  old  number  of  the  Morning  Advertiser  extracts  from 
a  letter  on  the  subject,  evidently  intended  as  a  defence  of  Chemists  and  Druggists, 
and  as  a  general  reply  to  the  censures  of  Mr.  Wakley  and  others,  in  reference  to 
various  accMents  which  had  led  to  coroners'  inquests.    Much  of  the  matter  was 
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quite  irrelevant,  and  the  Meeting  becoming  very  impatient  at  so  much  time  being 
occupied  by  remarks  of  that  nature  from  an  anonymous  newspaper  correspondent, 
and  on  the  speaker  declaiming,  **  I  could  a  tale  unfold,'' 

Mr.  Waugh  rose  to  order.  He  appealed  to  Mr.  Peacock  to  have  some  considera- 
tion for  the  patience  of  the  Meeting,  having  had  ample  time  to  unfold  his  tale.  (He 
lioped  Mr.  Peacock  would  excuse  the  pun.)  The  Meeting  had  for  a  long  time 
listened  very  patiently,  but  really  the  matter  which  had  been  introduced,  and  the 
personalities  respecting  the  Medical  Profession  were  so  entirely  foreign  to  the  purpose 
for  which  they  had  met,  that  he  hoped,  for  the  tjredit  of  the  Society,  that  these 
remarks  would  not  be  reported. 

The  Meeting  appearing  to  concur  in  Mr.  Waugh's  observation,  Mr.  Peacock  brought 
these  remarks  to  a  close.    He  inquired  whether  the  Society  had  a  paid  librarian. 

The  Chairman  said  that  the  duties  of  librarian  were  combined  with  those  of  other 
officers.  1  here  was  always  some  person  who  performed  the  duties,  but  no  officer 
under  the  distinct  designation  of  librarian. 

Mr.  GiBBS  seconded  the  motion. 

Mr.  Collins  said  that  the  country  Chemists  found  the  Medical  Profession  their 
best  friends.  They  were  always  ready  to  place  confidence  in  the  integrity  of  the 
Chemists,  and  he  was  not  aware  that  they  had  been  so  severe  as  Mr.  Peacock  hid 
stated. 

Mr.  Slipper  said  that  he  found  by  conducting  his  business  so  as  not  to  tread  on 
the  heels  of  the  Medical  Profession,  he  obtained  their  approbation  as  well  as  that  of 
the  public.  He  repeated  his  suggestion  of  last  year,  that  the  Report  of  the  Council 
should  be  printed,  and  circulated  amongst  the  Members  previously  to  the  day  d 
meeting,  as  was  done  by  other  public  institutions.  It  was  impossible  for  Members, 
from  hearing  the  Report  read,  to  retain  the  various  points  it  touched  on  so  as  to  be 
able  to  sift  and  ascertain  if  there  were  anything  that  required  particular  attention, 
or  that  was  objectionable.  He  thought  it  practicable  in  these  days  of  steam-printing 
that  the  Report  might  be  in  the  hands  of  Members  at  least  one  week  before  the  day 
of  meeting.  He  considered  it  worth  the  attention  of  Members  whether  it  should  not 
be  a  sine  qua  non  that  the  Apprentices  of  Members  should  become  registered  Appren- 
tices in  connexion  with  the  Society.  He  mentioned  the  subject  from  a  belief  that 
many  Pharmaceutical  Chemists,  especially  those  in  the  country,  took  Apprentices 
without  impressing  on  parents  the  necessity  of  their  children  becoming  registered 
Apprentices.  He  concurred  in  the  necessity  of  their  making  the  examination 
practical  as  well  as  theoretical.  In  some  of  the  hospitals  it  was  found  that  those 
students  who  were  best  up  in  theory  were  the  worst  operators,  and  so  it  was  some- 
times with  Chemists. 

Mr.  Burden  thought  some  allusion  would  have  been  made  in  the  Report  to  the 
Intention  of  Parliament  to  interfere  with  the  sale  of  poisons,  and  he  called  attention 
to  Lord  Campbell's  recent  remarks  in  the  House  of  Lords  relative  to  the  necessity  of 
some  legislative  enactment  to  curb  the  free-trade  in  these  drugs.  The  Chemists 
had  no  wish  to  poison  their  neighbours,  but  he  thought  great  difficulty  must  attend 
such  legislation  as  that  proposed,  because  it  was  well  known  that  persons  who  de- 
stroyed themselves  by  poison  contrived  to  obtain  it  for  some  professed  legitimate 
object.  It  would  be  almost  impossible  for  Chemists  to  take  an  attestation  for  every 
pennyworth  of  laudanum  they  sold;  and  he  considered  it  was  desirable  that  the 
Council  of  the  Society  should  watch  the  matter,  and  if  necessary  interfere,  so  as  to 
endeavour  to  modify  any  very  stringent  enactment  that  might  be  proposed  rektiye 
to  this  subject. 

The  Chairman  said  it  did  not  follow  because  the  Council  had  not  noticed  the 
subject  in  the  Report,  that  therefore  they  had  paid  no  attention  to  it.  He  assured 
the  Meeting,  that  should  any  such  measure  as  that  referred  to  be  introduced  into 
Parliament,  it  would  be  the  duty  of  the  Council  fully  to  consider  it,  and  give  them 
due  notice  respecting  its  details,  and,  if  needful,  to  call  a  Special  Meeting.  He  had 
reason  to  believe  that  some  legislation  was  intended  on  the  subject,  and  whenertf 
the  draft  of  the  bill  was  submitted  to  Parliament,  it  would  receive  the  serious  at- 
tention of  the  Council,  and  be  communicated  to  the  Members. 

Mr.  Peacock  rose  to  explain  some  of  his  previous  remarks,  and  disclaimed  any 
intention  of  attacking  the  Medical  Profession. 

Mr.  Collins  hoped  it  was  not  the  intention  of  the  Council,  as  the  Report  appeared 
to  indicate,  to  go  on  in  the  same  hopeless  spirit  as  in  times  past.    He  thought,  as 
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there  were  several  measures  before  Parliament  relative  to  the  medical  profession,  it 
-was  a  good  opportunity  for  the  Council  to  endeavour  to  obtain  the  introduction  of  a 
clause  into  them  beneficial  to  the  Pharmaceutical  Chemists.  Whenever  legislation 
took  place  in  reference  to  the  trade,  it  would  be  necessary  to  include  all  at  the  time 
in  the  profession,  and  the  sooner  they  commenced,  he  thought,  the  better.  It  would 
be  as  well  to  correspond  with  the  Medical  Corporations  on  the  subject,  and  in  the 
event  of  their  consenting  to  support  the  claim  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Chemists,  they 
in  return  might  be  able  to  render  them  assistance,  by  the  influence  they  might  be 
able  to  bring  on  various  Members  of  Parliament.  He  thought  the  object  of  the 
Society  should  be  first  to  protect  its  Members,  and  then  endeavour  to  induce  Medical 
Practitioners  to  abandon  Pharmacy.  He  moved,  "  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  meeting 
the  influence  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Chemists  of  Great  Britain  would  be  wisely  ex- 
ercised in  supporting  the  claims  of  Medical  Practitioners  to  a  legal  recognition 
of  their  right  to  remuneration  for  professional  service,  and  that  the  Council  be 
respectfully  requested  to  take  such  steps  as  in  their  judgment  may  best  promote  this 
object.  That  the  Council  be  further  requested  to  place  themselves  in  communication 
with  the  Medical  Corporations,  with  the  view  of  obtaining  their  concurrence  to  the 
introduction  of  clauses  in  the  Medical  Bill,  introduced  to  Parliament  under  their 
auspices,  prohibiting  the  retail  sale  or  compounding  of  medicines  by  any  other  per- 
sons than  qualified  Apothecaries  or  Pharmaceutical  Chemists.'' 

The  Chairman  stated  that,  having  one  Resolution  before  the  Meeting,  he  could 
not  take  a  second,  unless  as  an  amendment. 

Mr.  Collins  therefore  deferred  his  motion. 

Mr.  Wauoh,  on  the  part  of  the  Council,  said  that  it  was  intended  the  Report 
should  be  printed,  so  that  a  copy  of  it  might  have  been  put  into  the  hands  of  every 
Member  who  entered  the  room  that  morning,  but  owing  to  some  mistake  it  had  not 
been  done.  He  thought  that,  under  all  the  circumstances,  that  would  be  the  earliest 
period  at  which  the  Report  could  be  circulated. 

Mr.  Mason  also  expressed  an  opinion  that  it  was  desirable  that  the  Members- 
should  have  an  opportunity  of  reading  the  Report  before  they  were  called  upon  to 
approve  of  it.  He  regretted  the  loss  of  their  late  Secretary,  and  he  considered  that 
his  services  should  be  recognized  by  a  resolution  of  the  body.  They  had  all  received 
the  utmost  courtesy  and  kindness  at  Mr.  Smith's  hands.  He  called  attention  to  the 
cost  of  the  delivery  of  the  Journals  of  the  Society,  which  he  said  had  increased 
during  the  past  five  years,  whilst  the  number  of  Members  had  decreased  during  that 
time.  He  at  first  considered  the  difference  arose  from  their  being  sent  by  post,  but 
he  found  on  calculating  it  that  even  then  the  expense  ought  not  to  have  exceeded 
£133,  so  that  there  was  a  difference  of  £50,  which  he  could  not  understand.  He  called 
attention  to  the  late  delivery  of  the  Journal.  He  did  not  get  his  till  the  second  of  the 
month,  though  a  country  friend  of  his  received  a  copy  on  the  3 1  st. 

(It  was  explained  that  the  increase  in  the  expense  of  the  delivery  arose  from  the 
endeavour  from  time  to  time  to  ensure  greater  puactualit}'',  that  a  part  of  the 
expense  was  formerly  included  in  the  salary  of  the  Secretary,  and  that  in  sending  the 
Journals  by  post,  other  expenses  besides  postage  were  incurred.) 

Mr.  Dickinson  suggested  that  the  Report  should  be  published  at  least  a  month 
before  the  day  of  Meeting. 

The  Chairman  said  it  would  be  impossible.  It  was  often  found  that  up  to  the 
day  of  meeting  some  addition  or  amendment  was  necessary. 

Mr.  Garle  observed  that,  as  an  improvement  in  the  examination  had  been 
alluded  to,  he  thought  it  desirable  that  the  Board  should  give  a  first  and  second 
class  certificate,  which  is  the  custom  of  some  other  examining  bodies. 

Mr.  Bottle,  after  urging  the  necessity  of  an  early  circulation  of  the  Report^ 
regretted  that  it  omitted  all  allusion  to  the  four  medical  bills  now  before  Parliament, 
in  one  of  which  there  was  a  clause  afiTecting  the  privileges  of  Chemists  and  Drug- 
gists. He  thought  it  desirable  that  the  Report  should  be  circulated  with  the  voting 
papers.  He  objected  to  the  names  of  Candidates  for  the  Council  being  introduced 
into  the  leading  articles  of  the  Journal,  and  asked  in  what  relation  that  publication 
stood  to  the  Society— whether  it  belonged  to  the  Society  or  to  the  Editor.  The 
remarks  about  the  Country  Members  of  Council  were  quite  insulting.  He  thought 
it  very  desirable  that  Country  Members  should  be  elected  on  the  Council ;  and  he 
expressed  an  opinion  that  some  alteration  in  the  management  of  the  Society  was 
necessary,  to  give  new  Ufe  to  it.  He  spoke  of  the  Members  of  the  Medical  Profession 
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as  the  best  friends  of  the  trade.  The  Coantry  Chemists  most  suffered  from  the 
huxters,  and  not  from  medical  men  supplying  their  own  medicines.  He  was  dis- 
appointed at  not  hearing  the  opinion  of  the  Council  expressed  in  the  Report  relatiye 
to  the  sale  of  poisons.  K  the  Council  wished  to  continue  to  receive  the  support  of 
the  Country  Members,  who  stood  now  on  the  list  as  6  to  1,  they  must  do  sometUng 
towards  protecting  them  from  the  infringements  of  the  trade  by  grocers,  who  took 
away  the  bidk  of  the  business.  The  words  ^^  Pharmaceutical  Chemist"  slight  do  is 
London,  but  were  not  a  sufficient  protection  in  the  Country.  He  complained  of  the 
omission  in  the  accounts  of  a  sum  for  prizes  to  students,  and  he  objected  to  the  h^ge 
cash  balance  stated  in  the  Beport  to  be  in  the  hands  of  the  Secretary. 

Mr.  Bird  explained  that  it  arose  from  the  illness  of  the  late  Secretary. 

Mr.  Fedler  bore  testimony  to  the  great  accuracy  with  which  the  accounts  of  the 
late  Secretary  were  kept.  He  urged  on  the  Members  the  necessity  of  their  being 
united,  if  they  wished  to  obtain  the  advantages  for  which  the  Society  was  originally 
established.  He  thought  there  was  good  ground  on  the  part  ci  the  public  for  being 
alarmed  at  the  dispensing  of  poisons.  The  most  effectual  way  to  remove  it  was  to 
raise  the  status  of  the  profession. 

The  Chairman,  in  reference  to  the  remarks  on  the  leading  article  of  the  Jonnisl 
alluded  to,  said  that  he  thought  Members  knew  that  the  leading  articles  did  not  form 
any  portion  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Society.  The  reason  for  mentiooing  tiie 
gentleman's  name  was,  that  he  was  one  of  the  oldest  Members,  and  had  been  slated 
in  being  passed  over  on  former  occasions.  It  was  his  opinion  that  the  attendance  of 
country  Members  two,  three,  or  four  times  a  year  at  the  Council  Meetings  was  as 
much  as  could  be  expected  of  them,  and  the  Members  should  lecoUect  that  the 
attendance  of  each  every  time  involved  a  considerable  expense.  Some  of  the  3feet- 
ings  were  merely  routine  Meetings,  and  the  attendance  of  country  Members  might, 
on  those  occasions,  be  less  important.  The  orders  of  the  day  were  invariably  t&at 
to  them,  so  that  they  might  attend  when  subjects  of  importance  required  their  presence. 

After  a  desultory  conversation,  in  which  Messrs.  Macfarlane,  HoUier,  Moore, 
Hooper,  Bird,  Edwards,  Waugh,  and  Woolley  took  part,  tiie  reaoliition  for  the  re- 
ception, &c,  of  the  Report  was  unanimously  agreed  to, 

Mr.  Collins  then  moved  his  resolution,  whidi  was  seconded  by  "Mx.  Dickinsoh. 

It  gave  rise  to  a  protracted  discussion,  in  the  course  of  whidi  there  appeared  to  be 
a  general  feeling  that  it  was  undesirable  to  adopt  such  a  resolution,  and  that  the 
object  aimed  at  might  be  better  attained  by  leaving  it  to  the  CounciL  Ultimately 
the  resolution  was  withdrawn,  and  the  following  substituted  and  carried  nem.  com.:— 

**  That  this  Meeting  is  of  opinion  that  the  Council  should,  during  the  p-ngning  jear, 
watch  Medical  Legislation,  with  a  view  to  protect  the  interests  <^  Pharmaceutical 
Chemists." 

Mr.  Bottle  moved—'^  That  the  annual  Beport  be  printed,  and  circulated  with  the 
voting  papers." 

The  resolution,  having  beai  seconded,  was  put  to  the  Meeting,  and  negatived. 

The  Chairman  stated  that  he  had  in  his  hand  a  letter  from  a  MBBoSer  who  wii 
not  able  to  attend  (Mr.  Tu£^  of  Enfield),  who  desired  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
Meeting  to  three  subjects  : — 1st,  The  unfair  operation  of  the  Patent  Medicine 
Licence ;  2nd,  The  sale  of  medicines,  poisons,  &c.,  by  grocers  and  others;  Srd,  The 
propriety  of  claiming  for  Pharmaceuticfd  Chemists  exemption  from  serving  on  juries, 
when  the  public  heidth  might  suffer  from  their  absence.  One  cMf  these  subjects  had 
been  already  discussed,  the  otiiers  must  be  reserved  for  a  future  o^^rtunity,  the 
time  having  expired. 

Mr.  Fedler  proposed,  and  Mr.  Bottle  seconded,  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  letiziiig 
Council,  which  was  carried. 

Twelve  Scrutineers  having  been  appointed,  and  thanks  voted  to  the  ClhMrw^wi,  the 
Meeting  adjourned  until  Friday,  the  22nd  instant,  at  eleven  o'clock. 

ADJOUBNED  MEETmO, 
22nd  Mcof^  1857. 

MB.  JACOB  BELL  IN  THE  CHAIR. 

Mr.  CoKSTAKCE,  the  Chairman  of  the  Scrutineers,  presented  the  following  Bepoft : 
We,  the  Scrutineers  appomted  at  the  Sixteenth  Anmial  General  MA^^ng  ^^ 
Pharmaceutical  Society  of  Great  Britain,  do  hereby  certify  that  we  have  daly 
examined  the  voting  papers  committed  to  iif»  and  xeport  the  foUowiDg  ^e•1lUi^— 
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COUHCIL. 

Voting  Papers  allowed  822 

'<  disallowed  for  informalitj      13 


Ballard 548 

Bird 737 

Baddee 729 

Davenport  ...  725 
Deane 781 


Edwards 745 

Herring 442 

Lea  446 

Macfarlane  ...  768 


635 

Morson 785 

Moore 521 

Meggeson 677 

Peacock 536 


Squire... 684 

Smeeton  482 

Sandford 684 

WooUey 681 


▲UDIT0B8. 

Voting  Papers  allowed  785 

'*  disallowed  for  informality     33 

818 

Barnes 399  I  Carr 600  I  HiU 636  I  Pedler 601 

Bower 515  |  Haselden 664  |  Palmer 432  | 

(Signed)       Edward  Ck)N8TANG£,  Qiairman    Joseph  Kettle 
W.  E.  HoPKiN  John  Babnabd 

WlLLIAX  WlNDLE  ChABLES  CoLES 

John  T.  Fbnn  W.  H.  Bell 

Nathaniel  B.  Gibbs  George  Galliers 

Thomas  Williams  John  T.  Tupholme 

The  Chaiehak  declared  the  Council  and  Additobs  for  the  ensuiog  twelve 
months  to  consist  of  the  following  Members: — 

COUNGZL. 

Ballard,  Edwin,  Farringdon,  Berks 

Bell,  Jacob,  338,  Oxford  Street 

Bird,  William  Lionel,  42,  Castle  Street,  Oxford  Street 

Brew,  Thomas  A.,  71,  East  Street,  Brighton 

Bugklee,  William  Henrt,  86,  New  Bond  Street 

Davenport,  John  Thistlewood,  33,  Great  Russell  St.,  Bloomsbury 

Deane,  Henrt,  Clapham 

Edwards,  John  B.,  42,  Beriy  Street,  liyerpool 

Edwards,  George,  Dartford 

Hanburt,  Daniel  Bell,  Plough  Court,  Lombard  Street 

Eeeuno,  George  B.,  High  Street,  Epsom 

Macfarlane,  John  E.,  17,  North  Bridge,  Edinburgh 

MoRsoN,  Thomas  N.  K.,  19,  Southampton  Bow 

Meggeson,  George,  64,  Cannon  Street,  City 

Moore,  James  Lodge,  Craven  Place,  Paddington 

Peacock,  Hamerton  B.,  170,  High  Street,  Poplar 

Sandford,  George  Webb,  47,  Piccadilly 

Smith,  Nathaniel,  High  Street,  Cheltenham 

Squire,  Peter,  277,  O^ord  Street 

Waugh,  George,  177,  Begent  Street 

WoQLLET,  James,  69,  Market  Street,  Manchester 

AUDITORS. 

Bower,  William,  96,  Tottenham  Court  Boad 
Cabb,  John,  171,  High  Holborn 
Haselden,  Adqlphub  F.,  18,  Conduit  Street 
Hill,  Abthub,  11,  Little  Britain 
Pedlbx,  Gbobgb  S.,  199,  Fleet  Street 

Li  answer  to  a  question  respecting  the  mformalities  reflarred  to  in  the  rejected 
Totes,  the  Scrutineers  stated  that  in  some  Toting  papers  more  than  the  proper 
number  of  names  were  left.  Some  of  the  Countnr  Members  had  omitted  to  identu^ 
the  envelope  with  name  and  address,  as  required  by  the  bye-laws,  and  the  TOtes  of 
some  London  Members  haying  been  sent  by  post,  could  not  be  receired. 

The  Chazbbu2¥  stated  that,  since  the  meeting  on  Wednesday,  te  suManoo  of  a 
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proposed  Bill  for  regulating  the  sale  of  poisons  had  heen  published,  and  copies  of 
the  Bill  would  in  the  course  of  the  day  be  sent  to  the  Members  of  the  CouncO. 
It  was  obyiously  impossible  that  such  a  Bill  should  pass,  and  it  would  be  necessaiy 
for  tlie  Council  to  watch  its  progress. 

The  two  Medical  Bills  were  on  the  table,  but  the  Chairman  thought  it  needless  at 
the  present  time  to  trouble  the  Members  with  anj  detailed  remarks  on  the  subject. 
The  two  Bills  would  tend  to  militate  against  each  other,  but  neither  of  them 
appeared  materially  to  affect  the  interests  of  Pharmaceutical  Chemists. 

Mr.  BucKLEB  moved,  and  Mr,  Bird  seconded,  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Scnitineeii, 
which,  having  been  carried  unanimously,  was  acknowledged  by  Mr.  Constance. 


PHYTOLOGICAL  CLUB. 

17,  Bhomshury  Square,  May  13(^  1857. 

BOBERT  BENTLEY,  F.L.S.,  PRESIDENT,  IN  THE  CHAIR. 

*  Donations  of  plants  were  announced  from  Mr.  Ereaut,  of  Jersey,  Mr.  Medley,  of 
Worcester,  and  Mr.  Groves,  of  Weymouth. 

An  account  of  a  botanical  excursion  to  Lulworth,  near  Weymouth,  by  Mr.  H. 
Groves,  was  then  read,  and  illustrated  by  specimens. 

The  Committee  have  arranged  that  the  botanical  excursion  shall  take  place  on 
Saturday,  the  27  th  of  June.  They  propose  that  the  Members  should  assemble  at 
the  Waterloo  station  and  proceed  by  rail  to  Putney,  from  which  place  they  would  go 
across  Wimbledon  Common  to  Kichmond.  Any  one  wishing  to  join  the  excursion 
should  communicate  with  the  Secretary,  Mr.  C.  Wood,  17,  Bloomsbury  Square. 

As  some  of  the  Members  wish  to  dine  at  Richmond,  any  Member  desirous  of 
joining  the  dinner  should  indicate  the  same  to  the  Secretary  before  the  20th  of  June. 


PROVINCIAL  TRANSACTIONS. 
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Royd  Institution^  Thursday,  23rd  AprU,  1857. 

MR.  ABRAHAM,  THE  PRESIDENT,  IN   THB  CHAIR. 

Mr.  B.  Townson  was  elected  a  Member,  and  Mr.  Booker  an  Associate  of  the 
Society. 

The  Secretart  announced  donations  to  the  Library  and  Museum  from  Messrs. 
W.  J.  Blackburn,  J.  H.  and  S.  Johnson,  J.  F.  Grimsdale,  A.  Bedford,  T.  D.  WaUter, 
H.  S.  Evans,  J.  Southward,  the  Royal  Institution,  and  himself. 

The  Chairman  then  intimated  that  the  next  business  was  that  which  was  an- 
nounced in  the  circular:— 

A  REPORT  ON  THE  GENERAL  PROPERTIES  OF  THE  IffVINGTON 

WATER. 

BY  J.  B.  NEYINS,  M.D.,  AND  J.  B.  EDWARDS,   PH.D. 

This  was  a  subject  of  great  interest,  and  immediate  practical  importance.  It  ▼>» 
one  on  which  they  ought  to  be  able  to  afford  useful  information  to  their  fellow- 
townsmen.  It  had  been  before  discussed  amongst  them,  and  no  doubt  it  would  be 
again  discussed  with  that  philosophic  calmness  which  distinguished  their  fonno' 
debate.  It  had  excited  strong  expressions ;  but  he  hoped  on  this  occasion  nothing 
that  could  give  rise  to  unpleasant  feeling  would  be  indulged  in,  and  that  they  should 
proceed,  and  be  actuated  by  a  love  of  truth.  The  two  gentlemen  who  had  prepared 
the  report  had  paid  very  great  attention  to  the  subject;  they  had  studied  it  laborioosljt 
and  no  doubt  would  be  able  to  give  a  good  reason  for  idl  they  stated. 

Dr.  Edwards  then  proceeded  to  read  the  report  of  the  evening,  an  elaborate  and 
lengthy  document.  He  said  that  on  the  15th  of  January  last  Mr.  Mercer  brou^ 
before  the  Members  of  the  Chemists'  Association  specimens  of  the  Rivington  water, 
in  small  quantity,  obtained  by  Mr.  Alderman  Bennett,  and  gave  the  result  of  t 
general  chemical  examination  of  the  water,  dwelling  specially  upon  its  action  as  a 
solvent  upon  metallic  lead,  and  on  the  decomposition  which  he  anticipated  wooH 
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result  from  long  storing  on  sea  voyages,  in  conseqaeace  of  the  organic  matter. 
These  statements,  and  the  comments  made  upon  them,  caused  much  anxiety  in  the 
public  mind  as  to  the  wholesomeness  of  the  supply  which  the  subsequent  pro-Pike 
and  anti-Pike  discussions  by  no  means  tended  to  allay.  A  proposal  was  therefore 
made  to  submit  the  water  to  certain  eminent  chemists  in  different  localities,  for 
scientific  examination  and  report;  but  the  expense  of  bringing  such  judges  to  the 
spot,  and  of  employing  them  upon  a  long  and  elaborate  inquiry,  negatived  the  pro- 
position. It  then  occurred  to  himself  and  Dr.  Nevins  that  it  became  a  public  duty 
to  come  forward,  and  do  to  the  best  of  their  ability  what  was  necessary  to  relieve 
the  public  mind  on  this  subject,  trusting  that  their  offices  would  be  accepted  in  good 
faith,  their  only  desire  being  to  serve  the  public.  Acting,  therefore,  under  a  sense 
of  this  responsibility,  they  had  endeavoured  to  steer  clear  from  party  bias,  and  to 
entertain  this  as  a  purely  scientific  question. 

1st.  Is  the  Rivington  water  in  a  condition  fit  for  human  consumption  ? 

2ndly.  If  not,  can  it  by  any  available  means  be  made  pure  and  wholesome  ? 

Having  obtained  water  from  the  various  reservoirs  at  Rivington,  from  Prescot, 
and  well-water  from  Green  Lane,  the  authors  proceeded  to  make  their  experi- 
ments.   The  quantity  of  water  operated  upon  had  been  about  twenty  gallons,  and 
had  included,  on  several  points,  the  present  town  supply,  as  well  as  various  ad- 
mixtures of  the  well-water  with  the  Rivington  in  very  various  proportions.    Having 
repeated  the  results  of  the  experiments  upon  lead,  as  read  before  the  Literary  and 
Philosophical  Society,  Dr.  Edwards  went  on  to  observe  that  the  next  experiments 
were  made  with  a  view  to  ascertain  the  keeping  qualities  of  the  water,  and  then 
noticed  the  colouring  matter  found  in  the  Pike  water.    He  said  that  publicity  had 
recently  been  given  in  the  Liverpool  papers  to  experiments  in  the  direction  of  gal- 
vanic action  with  a  view  to  removing  the  colour,  by  Dr.  Medlock,  of  London,  and 
the  results  obtained  by  that  gentleman  had  been  adduced  as  applicable  to  the  de- 
colorization  of  the  Rivington  water.    The  process  consisted  simply  of  suspending  a 
coil  of  iron  wire  in  a  reservoir  of  the  Thames  water.    But  surely  it  would  be  re- 
membered that  the  Rivington  water  was  in  contact  with  iron  by  its  line  of  pipes  for 
twenty-five  miles;  and  if  so  simple  an  agent  was  to  decolorize  it,  we  should  already 
obtain  it  in  this  condition  in  the  present  reservoir.    The  organic  matter  in  Thames 
water,  it  must  be  remembered,  is  largely  of  animal  origin,  hence  the  compound  of 
nitrogen,  viz.,  ammonia  and  nitrous  acid  which  result  from  its  decomposition.    Li 
the  present  instance  the  organic  matter  is  purely  vegetable  in  its  origin;  the  theory 
and  practice  of  Dr.  Medlock  did  not,  therefore,  apply.    Decolorization  by  means  of 
animal  charcoal  was  objected  to  on  the  ground  of  expense;  but  the  reburning  of 
animal  charcoal  by  simple  apparatus  was  now  so  readily  applied,  and  so  generally 
used,  that  the  expense  would  not  be  large  after  the  first  outlay,  while  the  character 
of  the  water  would  be  greatly  improv^.    It  had  lately  been  observed  of  the  town 
supply  of  water  that  it  was  much  harder  than  when  the  Rivington  supply  was  first 
introduced,  and  that  it  now  possessed  neither  the  advantages  of  the  well-water  nor 
those  qualities  peculiar  to  the  Rivington  water.    The  authors  had  observed  this 
change,  and  attributed  it  to  an  ineffectual  attempt  to  decolorize  the  water  by  means 
of  quicklime,  which,  while  only  partially  successful  in  removing  the  colouring  matter, 
materially  increased  the  hardness  of  the  water,  and  for  many  purposes  injured  its 
character.    The  authors  entertained  little  doubt  that,  if  experiments  were  instituted 
upon  a  sufficiently  large  scale,  the  colour  might  be  effectually  removed,  without  in 
the  slightest  degree  injuring  the  best  quality  of  water,  namely,  its  softness.    The 
authors  concluded  their  paper  thus : — ^The  general  conclusions  to  which  we  have 
arrived,  as  a  result  of  these  experiments,  may  be  thus  briefiy  stated. 

1st.  That  the  Rivington  water,  or  any  mixture  containing  it  in  equal  proportions 
or  thereabouts,  will,  when  stored  for  twenty-four  hours  in  a  leaden  cistern  or  tank, 
dissolve  lead.  Water  thus  impregnated  is  dangerous  to  the  public  health;  and  it  is 
therefore  necessary  that,  whenever  leaden  cisterns  are  employed,  the  metal  should  be 
protected  by  paint  or  some  suitable  cement.  No  danger  results  from  the  mere 
passage  of  the  water  through  short  lengths  of  leaden  pipes. 

2nd.  That  the  Rivington  water  contains  less  germinating  matter  than  the  well- 
water  from  Green  Lane,  and  when  stored  in  either  close  or  open  vessels  has  preserved 
its  sweetness  during  the  six  weeks  over  which  our  experiments  have  extended. 
Mixtures  of  Green  Lane  and  Rivington  water  do  not  remain  sweet  for  a  lengthened 
period. 
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3rd.  That  the  colouring  matter  may  be,  and  ought  to  be,  remored;  and  that, 
when  thus  properij  filtered,  the  Bivingtou  water  is  a  wholesome  and  yery  ezodlent 
beverage,  and  calculated  to  be  a  great  boon  to  the  community. 

4th.  liiat  the  small  amount  of  mineral  ingredients  it  contains  are  ci  the  most 
valuable  character  for  dietetic  and  manufacturing  purposes;  and  that  Uie  objectioi- 
able  colour  being  removed,  it  has  properties  superior  to  well-water.  Its  insipidity  is 
but  the  result  of  its  purity  and  of  the  small  proportion  of  carbonic  acid  idii(£  it 
contains.  While,  then,  as  a  matter  of  taste  and  luxury,  it  may  be  desiralde  to  retain 
a  limited  supply  of  well-water  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  prefer  it,  tte  genenl 
public  will  be  best  served  by  a  speedy  and  abundant  supply  from  Bivingtcn,  firee 
from  any  admixture  whatever;  and  the  question  of  a  separate  supply  ahould  be 
ascertained  as  one  of  public  convenience  rather  than  as  one  afl&(&ig  tiie  pobBo 
health. 

Dr.  Kevins  stated  that  he  had  had  considerable  correspondence  with  medical  men 
in  those  districts  supplied  with  water  of  a  similar  description  to  that  from  Biviogton. 
The  towns  to  which  he  referred  were  Kendal,  Lancaster,  Bolton,  and  Sheffield.  In 
Kendal,  the  report  was,  that  for  about  two  months,  during  the  heat  of  sunmier,  the 
water  was  so  offensive  that  the  people  had  to  resort  to  the  wells;  but  tiiat  the  health 
of  the  town  had  improved  since  the  supply  of  surface  water,  and  that  cases  of  lead 
poison  were  unknown.  The  reports  which  he  had  received  from  the  other  itnee 
towns  were  very  similar;  and  so  far  as  En^nd  was  concerned,  in  regard  to  the 
efltect  on  the  health  of  the  people,  the  answer  was  decidedly  favourable. 

The  reading  of  the  paper  and  Dr.  Nevins*s  remarks  were  followed  by  omsideiaUe 
discussion,  in  which  the  Chairman,  Mr.  Mercer,  Alderman  Bennett,  Dr.  CoUiDi» 
Mr.  Maekinlay,  and  others,  joined. 


Thwraday^  1th  May,  1857. 

THE  PRESIDENT,  MB.  ABSAHAM,  IN  THE  CHAIB. 

Mr.  John  Gloves,  of  Birkenhead,  was  elected  a  member. 

The  Secrstabt  announced  donations  to  the  library  from  Mr.  W.  Wright  and  Mr. 
W.  H.  SamueL 

The  Chaibm AN  called  attention  to  a  letter  of  Dr.  Medlock,  referring  to  the  paper 
read  by  Drs.  Edwards  and  Nevins  at  the  last  meeting. 

Dr.  EpwABDS  said,  that  the  question  at  issue  was,  conld  the  colouring  matter  in 
the  Bivington  water  be  removed  by  means  of  iron?  He  had  found  that  iron  had 
some  Q&tct  in  destroying  the  vitality  of  the  vegetable  matter  in  the  Bivington  water, 
but  does  not  remove  it  £rom  solution,  because,  when  heated,  the  water  beoune  BMne 
hi£^y  cobured  than  before,  in  consequence  of  the  decomposiUoa  of  the  orginic 
matter  present. 

Mr.  G.  B.  Berry  then  read  the  following  paper:— 

DBY  COLLODION  PBOCESSES. 

In  the  investigation  of  the  dry  collodion  processes  I  propose  to  glance^  first  at  the 
ordinary  wet  process,  its  manipulations  and  the  chemical  changes  involve^  aad 
then  to  detail  the  different  methods  by  which  various  experimenters  have  endeavooied 
to  produce  a  dry  collodion  process,  and  at  the  outset  I  would  mention  that  the  mote 
the  whole  subject  of  photography  is  investigated,  the  more  palpable  is  the  eiideBce 
that  the  ordinary  laws  of  chemistry  are  capable  of  explaining  all  tbe  phenomena  ob* 
served  in  the  different  photographic  processes,  albdt  our  new  science  has  revealed  to 
us  subtile  chemical  changes  which  our  ordimury  tests  have  failed  to  imprecate,  iUns- 
trations  of  which  will  arise  in  the  course  of  our  subject  this  evening. 

We  will  take  first  the  ordinary  collodion  process,  which  la  thua  <fivided: 

1.  Preparation  of  the  collodion. 

2.  Preparation  of  the  nitrate  of  silver  bath. 

3.  Preparation  of  the  developing  solution-^positiTe  and  negative. 

4.  Bemoval  of  the  surplus  chemicals. 

5.  Varnishing. 

Collodion  is,  as  all  are  aware,  a  solution  of  one  of  the  pyroxyline  componndi^  in  a 
mixture  of  alcohol  and  ether,  and  holding  also  in  solution  an  iodide,  or  a  miztme  of 
iodide  and  bromide  of  potassium,  anmionium,  cadmium,  or  other  bases.  TbeBmiitar 
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of  these  is  not  very  extensiTe,  as  the  case  will  admit  onlj  those  soluble  in  the  men- 
struum before  mentioned,  but  if  the  ing^redients  are  few  in  number  the  variations  in 
quantity  and  relative  adjustment  are  inmost  infinite,  as  every  photographer  has  his 
series  of  pet  fancies,  and  to  this  fact  nearly  all  the  disheartening  failures  of  amateurs 
are  attributable,  and  almost  every  instance  of  success  has  been  attained  by  those 
who,  adopting  one  formula,  have  adjusted  their  silver  bath  and  developer  in  ac- 
cordance ;  and,  therefore,  when  the  impressions  fail  to  be  successful,  have  only  these 
three  items  to  examine  or  replace.  The  silver  bath  varies  in  its  strength  from  20  to 
60  grains  per  oz.  of  water,  and  it  is  on  the  proper  'reaction  between  thecollodionia^ 
plate  and  the  nitrate  of  silver  in  solution  all  success  depends.  The  most  approved 
formula  for  the  silver  bath  for  the  negative  and  dry  processes  I  believe  to  be  the 
following : — 

mtrate  of  silver,  that  has  been  fused  and  probably  containing  a  portion  of 

nitrite loz. 

Dissolve  in  4oz.  water,  to  which  must  be  added  iodide  of  potassium  •  •  20grs. 
This  mixture  must  be  well  agitated  at  intervals  for  one  hour.  By  this  means  tiie 
strong  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  dissolves  a  x>ortion  of  the  precipitated  iodide,  and 
lets  fall  another  portion  on  the  addition  of  water  to  make  up  14  fluid  oz.  The  solu- 
tion is  then  Mtered  and  is  ready  for  use.  The  collodi(m  plates  used  will  present  an 
even  primrose-coloured  surface,  without  ^rics  or  other  markings,  and  the  developed 
impressions  will  be  clear  and  free  from  any  irregularity  of  coating.  The  collodion 
process  negative  has,  in  itself,  many  advantages.  Its  great  advantage  is — exquisite 
sensibility,  inasmuch  as  under  favourable  circumstances  instantaneous  impressions 
may  be  obtained;  at  the  same  time  the  delicacy  of  definition  is  all  that  can  be  desired, 
and  if  not  equal  to  albumen,  it  is  the  fault  in  the  preparation  of  the  pyroxyline  from 
which  the  collodion  is  made.  It  is  facile  in  manipulation  and  speedy  in  its  perfected 
results.  Its  disadvantage  is  the  necessity  of  obtaining  the  impressions  in  the  camera 
in  the  first  few  minutes  from  the  excitation  of  the  plate;  it  is  therefore  impossible  to 
work  far  away  from  the  dark  closet  or  the  tent  in  which  the  plates  are  prepared  and 
developed.  It  is  this  that  has  prompted  experimenters  to  devise  some  plan  by  which 
the  sensitiveness  of  the  plate  might  be  indefinitely  prolonged,  and  I  lay  before  you 
the  various  plans  proposed,  in  the  order  of  their  publication,  as  correctily  as  my 
means  will  allow. 

If  we  excite  a  collodion  plate  in  the  usual  way,  and  leave  it  in  the  dark  slide  until 
dry,  we  shall  find  that  the  nitrate  of  silver  film,  as  it  concentrates  by  evaporation, 
dissolves  out  the  iodide  from  the  collodion  surface,  and  eventually  crystallizes  in 
minute  stellar  groups,  completely  destroying  the  utility  of  the  surface  as  a  photograf 
phic  medium.  The  prevention  of  this  result  was  the  first  problem  to  be  solved  if  the 
plates  were  to  be  preserved  any  length  of  time  after  preparation.  At  first  various 
plans  were  tried  to  prevent  the  evaporation  altogether,  as,  for  instance,  laying  a 
second  glass  plate  directly  upon  the  collodionized  surface.  Thus  Messrs.  Spiller  and 
Crooks  attempted  the  same  object  by  steeping  the  prepared  plate  in  a  strong  solu- 
tion of  a  deliquescent  nitrate.  At  first  zinc,  and  subsequently  magnesia,  were 
employed.  At  a  later  period,  Messrs.  Shadbolt  and  Lyte  partially  washed  o£f  the  ex- 
cess of  nitrate  of  silver  from  the  plate,  and  poured  over  it  a  solution  of  honey,  and  I 
do  not  think  there  is,  even  now,  a  better  process  extant. 

Simple  oxymel,  glycerine,  treacle,  and  various  other  substances  have  also  been 
employed.  During  this  period  the  somewhat  remarkable  process  of  M.  Taupenot 
was  published,  and  was  as  follows : — ^The  plate  was  first  coated  with  collodion  and 
sensitized  in  the  usual  way,  the  surface  washed,  and  a  mixture  of  albumen  and  honey 
slightly  iodized  was  poured  over  it;  it  was  then  allowed  to  dry,  and  again  plunged 
into  the  silver  bath  and  rinsed,  when  it  might  be  used,  either  wet  or  dry.  The 
theory  of  the  process,  at  the  time  it  came  out,  was  imperfectly  understood;  and,  as  it 
involved  very  operose  manipulations,  it  was  not  so  generally  used  as  it  deserved. 
The  main  point  was  the  coating  the  excited  collodion  surface  with  the  albumen,  thus 
filling  its  pores  and  preserving  it  in  some  measure  from  the  action  of  the  air;  and  it 
being  ascertained  that  even  if  the  whole  of  the  free  nitrate  were  removed  by 
washing,  and  the  plate  dried  in  the  dark  chamber,  it  was  yet  sensitive,  although  in 
an  inferior  degree  than  when  recently  prepared. 

Mr.  Barnes,  who  has  been  eminently  successfhl  upon  dry  plates,  has  published  a 
pamphlet  on  the  subject;  contemporaneously,  Dr.  Hill  Norris  proposed  to  cover  the 
washed  plates  with  gelatine,  and  I  b^eve  his  dried  plates  preserve  thdr  sensibility 
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for  many  months.    I  may  add  that  Dr.  Norris  has  patented  his  process,  and  that  t 
company  has  been  formed  at  Birmingham  to  sell  the  prepared  plates. 

Mr.  Sparling  employed  a  solution  of  dextrine  mixed  with  honey,  and  iodized  in 
the  same  way  as  Taupenot,  also  following  him  in  two  immersions  in  the  silver  bath. 

Mr.  Maxwell  Lyte  has  yet  more  recently  advocated  the  use  of  what  he  terms  nuta- 
gelatine^  produced  by  boiling  a  solution  of  gelatine  with  sulphuric  acid  until  it  ceases 
to  gelatinise  on  cooling,  then  removing  the  acid  by  digestion  upon  carbonate  of  lime, 
filtering,  and  adding  a  portion  of  clarified  honey.  This  is  poured  over  the  plate, 
without  previously  washing,  and  stored  away  until  required  for  use.  This  is  certainly 
the  quickest,  and,  as  far  as  I  have  seen  it  tried,  the  most  satisfactory  process,  as  it 
may  be  used  indifferently,  either  wet  or  dry. 

One  word  more  on  the  peculiarities  of  the  meta-gelatine.  While  the  Taupenot, 
Norris,  and  Sparling  plates  are  hard  and  horny,  the  meta-gelatine  is  as  it  were 
porous,  and  to  this  I  attribute  the  fact  of  the  non^necessity  of  washing  away  the 
free  nitrate,  and  from  a  series  of  experiments  I  have  now  in  progress,  I  think  I  maj 
si^ely  say  that  before  long  I  shall,  by  a  modification,  be  enabled  to  dispense  with 
the  collodion  altogether,  and  at  the  same  time  preserve  the  rapidity  of  action.  This 
would,  with  large-sized  plates,  be  a  great  pecuniary  boon  to  photographers,  as  well 
as  obviating  the  uncertain  way  in  which  collodion  sets  on  large  surfaces.  Of  coarse 
it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  I  shall  divulge  my  mode  of  procedure  until  I  have 
achieved  my  object. 

The  thanks  of  the  meeting  were  unanimously  awarded  to  Mr.  Berry  for  his 
valuable  paper. 

ORIGINAL  AND  BXTRACTBD  ARTICIiES. 
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B7  T.  AMD  H.  SMITH,  EDIMBUBOH. 

In  presenting  a  specimen  of  the  new  anaesthetic  discovered  by  Professor  Simpson, 
the  hydride  of  amyle,  and  which  we  had  the  pleasure  of  preparing  for  him,  it  may 
not  be  out  of  place  to  make  a  few  remarks  regarding  its  history,  chemical  characters, 
and  physical  properties. 

Dr.  Frankland,  Professor  of  Chemistry,  Owen's  College,  Manchester,  discovered 
it  in  the  course  of  an  investigation  undertaken  for  another  object.  It  had  long  been 
disputed  whether  ether  and  alcohol  were  mere  hydrates  of  defiant  gas. 


2{C:.  W  n] 


Olef.  gas.       Water.  Ether.  ^     , ,        n 

(C4H4)    +    HO    =    (C4H5O)        ^H^i^   ^ 

"at?  Alonhftl 


Alcohol.  ^ 

C^H^     -      <C4H4)    +  2HO     =    (C4H6O,)        C:^HuO 
or  whether  they  were  constituted  by  the  union  of  a  compound  radical  ethyle  (C4  Hs) 
with  oxygen  (C4H5)  +  0  =  (C4  H5  0)  in  the  case  of  ether;  alcohol  being  merely  its 
hydrate  (C4  H5  0)  +  HO  =  (C4  He  Oj).  dH  e  0 
This  last  view  had  been  advocated  strongly  by  Liebig,  although  the  Tery  existence 
,  of  organic  radicals  remained  at  that  time  entirely  hypothetical;  yet  Liebig  expressed 

1^^  his  conviction  that  the  ethyle  radical  (C4  H5)  would  be  obtained  in  a  separate  state. 
Dr.  Frankland,  in  entering  on  the  interesting  and  able  investigation  of  which  the 
hydride  of  amyle  was  one  of  the  fruits,  was  infiuenced  by  the  desire  of  deciding  this 
question  by  separating  the  radicals  themselves,  and  more  especially  those  oli  the 
different  alcohols  and  their  derivative  ethers.  The  subject  was  undoubtedly  a  most 
difficult  one,  and  required  a  clear  head,  profound  chemical  knowledge,  and  nice  accu- 
racy of  manipulation. 
r.  Dr.  Frankland  began  with  wine  alcohol,  and  unaJlfiaUflJiaBy  separated  the  ratoL 
^  (C4  Hs)  ethyle,  but  which  existed  as  a  vapour  even  below  the  zero  of  F.  He  concluded, 
from  the  much  higher  equivalent  of  amylic  alcohol  (Cio  Hu  O2)  and  the  higher  den* 
sity  of  its  vapour,  that  the  radical  amyle,  if  he  should  succeed  in  obtaining  it,  would 
exist  as  a  liquid  at  ordinary  temperatures,  and  thus  give  the  means  of  ascertaining 
its  nature  more  certainly,  and  also  give  a  clue  to  a  correct  understanding  of  the 
character  and  functions  of  the  compound  radicals  in  general,  and  more  especially  of 
those  which  exist  in  the  class  of  bodies  called  alcohols,  on  account  of  the  great 
theoretical  and  practical  interest  belonging  to  them  in  a  chemical  point  of  view. 
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The  method  by  which  Dr.  Frankland  obtained  and  proved  the  existence  of  amyle, 
the  radical  of  amylic  alcohol,  was  to  heat  for  several  hours  in  an  oil-bath  iodide  of 
amyle  prepared  from  pure  fusel  oil  by  the  simultaneous  action  of  phosphorus  and 
iodine  on  it,*  in  sealed  glass  tubes  along  with  granulated  zinc  at  a  heat  of  190°  C. 
(374°  F.),  and  then  distilling  off  the  products  of  decomposition.    The  first  two-thirds 
came  oflf  at  a  heat  of  about  80°  C,  and  the  remaining  third  at  about  160°  C.  (320°  F.). 
The  first  distillate  on  rectification  proved  to  be  a  liquid  boiling  at  about  55°  G. 
(95°  F.),  and  on  acting  upon  the  liquid  with  anhydrous  sulphuric  acid,  he  separated  a 
carbo-hydrogen  polymeric  with  defiant  gas  (Cio  Hio),  and  on  then  distilling  the  part  Pi^m^*^ 
unacted  on  by  the  acid,  he  obtained  a  liquid  having  the  composition  (Cio  Hm),  with   C^  H^ 
the  very  low  boiling  point  of  30°  C.  or  86°  F.,  which,  in  place  of  having  an  unpleasant     *  r-  #. 
odour  and  tar-like  taste  as  the  mixture  had,  possessed,  on  the  contrary,  a  grateful    ^^    v 
fruity  odour,  and  was  tasteless. 

This  was  the  hydride  of  amyle,  whose  decided  and  energetic  anaesthetic  action  Dr. 
Simpson  has  just  discovered. 

It  is  a  clear  colourless  mobile  liquid,  and  is  the  lightest  fluid  known,  having  the 
very  low  density  of  .638  at  57°  F.,  and  a  vapour  density  of  2.5.    It  is  very  inflammable, 
and  bums  with  a  brilliant  white  and  smokeless  flame.    It  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  Q     u 
readily  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether.    It  is  a  very  stable  compound,  resisting  the  action     ^*     *" 
of  fuming  sulphuric  acid  and  the  most  powerful  oxydising  agents.    Its  rational  for-  2. /I 
mula  is  (do  Hn  4-  H),  and  therefore  the  hydride  or  hydruret  of  the  radical  amyle.     j  «^-L 

The  liquid  that  was  distilled  last  from  the  tube  at  a  high  heat  proved  to  be  the  ^'^y^^ 
pure  radical,  and  which  had  now  been  got  in  a  separate  form  for  the  first  time.  This  ^<^'^**< 
liquid  is  colourless  and  clear,  of  a  density  of  .770,  and  boils  at  155®  C,  or  311°  F.,  I  yo 
and  the  density  of  its  vapour  is  4.9. 

As  Dr.  Frankland  found  in  his  previous  investigations  for  the  discovery  of  the 
radical  of  wine  alcohol,  that  on  exposing  the  iodide  of  ethyle  with  an  equal  bulk  of 
water  along  with  zinc  in  sealed  tubes  to  the  action  of  heat,  the  only  product  was 
the  hydride  of  ethyle,  he  was  led  to  try  the  same  process  with  the  iodide  of 
amyle,  and  the  result  of  the  use  of  water  in  the  reaction  was  exactly  analogous. 
Instead  of  a  mixture  of  amylene,  amyle  and  its  hydride,  he  novr  obtained  as  the  only 
product  of  decomposition  the  hydride  of  amyle,  which  distilled  off  at  a  very  low 
heat,  and  after  digesting  the  liquid  for  twenty-four  hours  with  caustic  potash, 
and  redistilling  at  35°  C,  or  95°  F.,  was  obtained  quite  pure. 

He  also  found,  that  by  the  addition  of  water  to  the  iodide  and  zinc,  the  decom- 
position easily  took  place  at  a  heat  of  140°  C,  or  285°  F.,  whilst  with  the  iodide  and 
zinc  alone  a  heat  of  190°  C.  was  required,  besides  the  necessity  of  amalgamating  the 
zinc. 

On  proceeding  to  prepare  the  hydride  for  Dr.  Simpson,  we  very  soon  discovered 
the  unsuitableness  of  sealed  tubes,  as  used  by  Dr.  Frankland^  for  its  preparation  in 
sufficient  quantity  to  test  its  powers  as  an  anaesthetic.  We  therefore  got  much 
larger  tubes  made,  and  carefully  annealed,  of  one  inch  internal  diameter,  and  -^  of 
an  inch  thick ;  and  instead  of  being  sealed,  which  necessarily  involved  their  de- 
struction at  each  operation,  we  had  them  effectually  closed  by  accurately  ground 
stoppers,  and  these  again  strongly  fixed  down  in  their  places  by  a  metal  bridle,  with 
a  binding  screw.  But  from  the  enormous  pressure,  not  less  than  300  lbs.,  or  twenty 
atmospheres,  by  calculation,  to  the  inch,  there  was  extreme  difficulty  in  getting  the 
stoppers  perfectly  tight.  Seeing,  however,  superior  advantages  in  this  plan  over  the 
other,  if  the  stopper  could  be  made  tight,  we  were  induced  to  persevere,  and  at 
length,  with  great  care  in  the  grinding,  succeeded  in  making  an  absolutely  tight 
tube,  ^ven  under  such  great  pressure. 

But  from  the  great  risk  of  explosion  with  such  size  tubes,  we  afterwards  gave 
up  the  idea  of  glass  ones  altogether.  One  of  these,  after  being  exposed  to  the  usual 
heat  with  a  charge  for  more  than  an  hour,  burst  into  innumerable  fragments  with  a 
tremendous  explosion,  breaking  the  thermometer  and  blowing  out  the  sides  of  the 

♦  The  iodide  of  amyle  is  a  colourless,  transparent,  heavy  liquid ;  density  1.6.  It  is  not  readily 
decomposed,  not  changing  colour  even  when  kept  for  a  long  time  in  diflfused  daylight,  although 
the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  decompose  it  easily.  It  mixes  readily  in  all  proportions  with  oils  and 
dntments.  In  consequence  of  this,  and  the  large  quantity  of  iodine — two-thirds  of  its  weight — 
which  it  holds  in  a  perfect  state  of  solution,  it  seems  to  us  to  be  worthy  of  attention  as  an  out- 
ward application,  and  all  the  more  that  the  iodine  is  in  the  most  favourable  condition  for  beuig 
absorbea. 
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iMith,  irhose  scalding  oontents  were  scattered  about  in  all  directions,  but  fortunately 
irithoat  doing  any  personal  injury.  This  occurrence  proved  the  necessity  of 
adopting  another  phm,  and  we  therefore  thought  of  a  copper  tube,  which  idet, 
however,  was  nearly  put  aside,  under  the  fear  of  a  strong  galvanic  action  being 
induced,  and  interfering  with  the  desired  action  ;  but,  on  reflection,  such  a  result 
seemed  to  be  of  a  fovourable  nature  rather  than  otherwise,  and  we  have  now  found 
that  a  copper  tube  answers  admirably — and,  in  fact,  part  of  what  we  made  for  Dr. 
Simpson  was  prepared  in  one. 

A  key  to  the  explanation  of  the  formation  of  the  hydride  of  amyle  is  found  in  the 
tendency  of  the  radical  amyle  to  combine,  not  only  with  electro-negative,  but  alio 
with  electro-positive  elements.  Thus  there  are  not  only  compounds  lilce  tiie 
ftAlowing:— 


but  also— 


Electro-negatire 

Amyle. 

elemoits. 

(Cio  Hu) 

+           0 

(Cw  Hu) 

+           CI 

(Cio  Hii) 

+           Br 

(Cio  Hu) 

+         I; 

£leetro4)OBitive 

elements. 

(Cio  Hu) 

+        z 

(Cio  Hu) 

+           H 

I>r.  Frankland  succeeded  in  preparing  both  zinc  methyle,  zinc  ethyle,  and  zinc 
amyle.  These  have  all  an  intense  attraction  for  oxygen.  In  the  case  of  zinc  methyle, 
it  equals  potassium  in  that  respect;  a  small  glass  tube,  containing  only  a  few  drops  of 
the  liquid  zinc  methyle,  actually  became  red-hot  on  being  placed  under  water,  ftm. 
the  great  intensity  of  the  chemical  action.  The  zinc  ethyle  is  a  liquid  of  1.18  density, 
boiling  at  118°  C.  or  244°  F.,  and  having  a  vapour  density  of  4.25. 

All  these  metallo-organic  bodies  have  such  an  attraction  for  oxygen  that  the  most 
extraordinary  precautions  are  necessary  in  prexmring  and  distilling  them,  both  to  get 
quit  of  every  trace  of  water,  and  to  exclude  the  presence  of  air  by  replacing  it  either 
with  an  atmosphere  of  hydrogen,  nitrogen,  or  carbonic  acid. 

The  moment  one  of  these  metallo-organic  compounds  comes  in  contact  with 
moisture,  it  is  decomposed  :  the  zinc  takes  the  oxygen  and  the  radical  the  hydrogen 
from  an  equivalent  of  water. 

One  of  the  methods  of  analysing  it  is  indeed  founded  on  this  character :  thos  in 
the  case  of  the  amyle  compound  the  action  is  as  follows : — 

(CioHu)  +  Z>    _    (CwHu-f-H 
H0(   -  t  ZO 

And  the  production  of  hydride  of  amyle  appears  to  be  as  here  r^resented: — 

(CioH„)  +  Il         C(Ci.H„)-f-H 
HOJ-   =   i         Zl-t-ZO 
ZZ)        I 
Consequently,  iu  distilling  after  the  compulsive  action  of  heat  and  great  pressure, 
the  hydride  comes  over,  and  there  remains  in  the  digester  an  oxyiodide  of  zinc 

In  preparing  the  hydride  of  amyle  the  first  step  necessary  is  the  purification  of  the 
crude  fusel  oil,  which  is  a  mixture  of  propylic  (Ce  H^  00»  butylic  (C«  Hm  O,),  and 
amylic  alcohols  (Cio  H^  O2),  and  of  other  alcohols  much  higher  in  the  series;  so 
that  the  boiling  point,  as  we  found,  rises  much  higher  than  even  400°  F.  before  the 
distillation  comes  to  a  close.  As  the  boiling  point  rises  from  that  of  propylic  alcohol 
(203°  F.)  to  that  of  amylic  alcohol  (269°  F.),  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  the 
hydrides  of  the  corresponding  radicals  would  vary  in  their  boiling  points  in  at  least 
an  equal  degree;  and  as  the  hydride  of  amyle  has  a  boiling  point  of  86°  F.,  Hiere  can 
be  little  question  that  the  boiling  points  of  the  others  lower  in  the  series  would  be  10 
low,  that  at  ordinary  temperatures  they  would  exist  only  as  vapours.  Dr.  Frank- 
land  acc<»rdingly  found  that  the  hydride  of  ethyle  CC4  H5+H)  still  remained  gaseous, 
even  when  submitted  to  twenty  atmospheres  of  pressure. 

A  question  here  suggests  itself  to  the  mind :  may  not  these  hydrides,  existuig  only 
in  vapour  at  ordinary  temperatures,  be  anaesthetics  themselves,  and  if  so,  may  their 
use  as  such  be  not  an  altogether  impractical  idea  ?* 

^  •  For  instance,  may  not  their  saturated  solution  in  aleohol,  in  which  they  are  readOy  sohlbia, 
give  a  ready  method  of  obtaining  their  use  as  anaesthetics  ? 
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^tam  what  is  known  of  the  volatile  liquids  got  from  wood  and  coal  tars  and 
bituminous  minerals,  these  naturally  suggest  themselves  as  cheap  and  ready  sources 
of  the  hydride  of  amyle,  but  from  tliese  it  does  not  £4>pear  to  us  that  it  could  be 
obtained  in  a  sufficient  state  of  purity  as  an  anaesthetic,  eren  though  it  may  be  found 
to  form  one  of  their  ingredients. 

Moreorer,  the  difficulty  of  separating  it  from  other  ingredients,  either  by  fractional 
distillation  or  otherwise,  would  be  so  great  that  success  would  be  obtained  at  too 
costly  a  rate;  and,  after  all,  we  fear  the  hydride  of  amyle  would  hardly  fiul  to  repel 
by  the  taint  attaching  to  it  from  such  sources. 

With  a  yiew  of  getting  quit  of  the  expense  of  the  iodine,  which,  however,  can  be 
recovered,  we  thought  of  trying  the  chloride  in  place  of  the  iodide  of  amyle,  but 
completely  failed  in  getting  the  hydride  from  it,  although  the  digester  was  subjected 
to  the  same  heat  as  the  iodide,  and  for  double  the  time.  On  removing  the  preserve 
from  the  plug,  after  proper  cooling,  an  escape  of  gas  took  place  with  a  loud  report, 
[flowing  the  presence  of  an  uncondensable  gas,  most  probably  hydrogen;  and  on 
subjecting  the  contents  to  distillation,  nothing  came  over  till  the  heat  reached  the 
boiling  point  of  the  chloride,  when  nearly  the  whole  of  it  distilled:  besides,  the  zinc, 
instead  of  being  matted  together,  as  in  the  case  of  the  iodide,  by  the  formation  of 
oxyiodide  of  zinc,  was  found  in  the  tube  quite  loose. 

In  making  the  iodide  of  amyle,  when  the  fusel  oil  has  been  nearly  saturated  with 
iodine,  a  solid  crystalline  matter  separates,  which  becomes  more  abundant  on  the 
cooling  of  the  Uquid.  So  far  as  we  have  examined  the  compound,  it  seems  to  be  a 
subiodide  of  phosphorus.  It  fames  strongly  on  exposure  to  the  air,  and  on  throwing 
i^  after  being  firmly  pressed  in  blotting  paper  into  a  glass  tube  containing  water,  a 
hissing  like  red-hot  iron  in  water  is  produced,  and  on  applying  a  light  to  the  escaping 
gaa,  it  takes  fire  and  bums  with  a  brilliant  phosphorus  flame,  and  gives  abundant 
white  fames  of  phosphoric  acid,  and  leaves  a  red  crust  of  suboxide  of  phosphorus  (  ?) 
on  the  mouth  of  the  tube.  The  gas  appears  to  be  phosphuretted  hydrogen.  The 
water  on  examination  was  found  to  contain  hydriodic  and  phosphoric  acids.  Heated 
in  a  test  tube  it  melts  at  a  low  heat  and  boils,  giving  a  sublimate,  which  condenses 
in  crystals  nearly  colourless  on  the  sides  of  the  tube.  On  applying  a  light  to  it  in 
the  open  air  it  takes  fire,  burning  with  a  weak  flame  and  the  production  of  a  violet 
coloured  smoke.  Further  investigation  into  its  nature  has  meanwhile  been  pre- 
TOited  by  falling  short  of  materiaL 
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Sxtraetloa  of  Potaslt  from  Felspar  and  similar  Minerals. — Prof.  Fucfas 
observed  some  years  since  that  when  an  intimate  mixture  of  felspar  and  lime  is 
ignited,  the  potash  may  be  dissolved  out  of  the  mass  by  water,  but  it  is  necessary 
in  this  case  to  continue  the  washing  for  some  time.  Dr.  Meyer,*  of  Berlin,  has 
recently  adopted  the  same  means  of  rendering  the  potash  soluUe,  and  finds  that 
Its  extraction  is  facilitated  by  digesting  the  ignited  mass  with  water  imder  a 
pressure  of  seven  or  eight  atmospheres.  After  a  short  time  the  liquid  becomes  so 
alkaline  tiiat  it  does  not  contain  any  lime  in  solution.  By  this  means  he  has 
extracted  from  fi^spar  containing  13.56  per  cent,  potash  and  0.36  soda,  from  9  to  11 
per  cent,  of  alkaU.  He  recommends  using  lime  in  the  proportion  of  from  14  to  19 
equivalents  for  one  of  felspar— or  for  100  parts  of  felspar,  139  or  188  parts  by  weight 
of  lime.  Assuming  that  the  alumina  acts  as  an  acid,  there  would  be  in  such  a 
mixture  3  or  4  equivalents  of  base  to  one  of  acid. 

The  lime  may  be  used  in  the  state  either  of  hydrate  or  carbonate;  it  must  be 
intimately  mixed  with  the  felspar,  the  mass  rolled  into  balls  three  or  four  inches  in 
diameter,  gradually  dried,  and  then  kept  at  a  bright  red  heat  for  several  hours. 

*  Polyiech.  Joum,,  cHLvL,  276. 
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When  the  hnrning  has  been  properly  conducted,  the  mass  does  not  contain  either 
carbonate  of  lime  or  caustic  lime,  and  does  not  become  hot  with  water.  After 
burning,  the  mass  is  powdered  and  treated  with  water  for  two  or  four  hours.  A  second 
treatment  with  water  is  not  worth  while.  The  felspar  shoiiLd  be  ignited  and  thrown 
into  cold  water  in  order  to  facilitate  the  powdering. 

The  insoluble  residue  is  applicable  for  the  preparation  of  a  very  superior  kind  of 
Portland  cement,  for  when  ignited  again  it  hardens  under  water  very  rapidly. 

Other  minerals  besides  felspar  may  be  used  for  this  purpose;  for  instance,  many 
kinds  of  granite  containing  7  per  cent,  of  potash. 

Preparation  of  Iodide  of  Potassium. — The  usual  method  of  preparing  iodide  of 
potassium  by  precipitating  periodide  of  iron  with  caustic  ur  carbonated  alkali,  is 
open  to  several  objections.  Prof.  Liebig*  suggests,  as  an  improvement  on  the 
method  of  preparing  iodide  of  potassium,  to  dissolve  one-third  of  the  iodine  in  caustic 
alkali,  and  to  precipitate  the  iodide  of  iron  with  this  solution,  so  as  not  to  introdace 
an  excess  of  alkali.  The  pasty  precipitate  does  not  appear  very  uniform  at  first, 
but  when  the  mixture  is  left  at  rest  for  some  hours  and  shaken  at  intervals,  a  perfect 
combination  of  protoxide  and  peroxide  takes  place,  and  the  whole  of  the  iodide  ci 
potassium  may  be  washed  out  readily. 

Ferruginous  Cement. — M.  Chenotf  prepares  cement  by  mixing  together  day 
or  gypsum  with  spongy  iron,  obtained  by  reducing  iron  'ore  with  hydrogen.  Under 
the  oxidizing  influence  of  the  atmosphere,  the  iron  is  converted  into  oxide,  which  is 
considerably  more  bulky  than  the  metal,  and  consequently  this  change  causes  a 
considerable  hardening  of  the  cement.  Addition  of  water,  urine,  ammonia,  or  vinegar 
accelerates  the  hardening  very  much. 

Application  of  Town  Refuse  and  Seivagre  for  Agfricultural  Purposes.— 

Mr.  Campbell  brought  this  subject  before  the  Fellows  of  the  Chemical  Society  at 
a  recent  meeting.  As  the  general  question  of  sewage  disposition  is  now  being  con- 
sidered by  a  committee  appointed  for  the  purpose,  Mr.  Campbell  confined  himself  to 
the  consideration  of  those  chemical  facts  which  had  a  direct  bearing  upon  the  appli- 
cability  of  excremental  material  and  town  sewage  as  manure. 

Prom  a  comparison  of  the  results  obtained  by  various  observers,  Mr.  Lawes  and 
Dr.  Gilbert  have  computed  that  the  quantity  of  fecal  and  urinary  excretions  voided 
daily  by  a  single  individual  contains  on  the  average  2  ounces  of  dry  substance.  Of 
this,  one-fifth  may  be  taken  as  equivalent  to  ammonia,  another  fifth  as  mineral  sub- 
stance, and  the  remaining  three-fifths  as  organic  substance.  The  agricultural  valae 
of  excremental  material  is  therefore  to  be  sought  in  the  two-fifths  of  dry  solid,  repre- 
senting ammonia  and  mineral  substances. 

According  to  the  "  Analyses  of  the  Ash  of  Feces  and  of  Urine,"  published  by  Mr. 
Way  in  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society,  the  average  quantity  of  phos- 
phoric acid  excreted  daily  by  each  individual  is  80*4  grains. 

The  quantity  of  potash  calculated  from  the  same  analyses  amounts  to  21*7  grains 
daily  for  each  individual. 

For  a  population  of  1 0,000,  therefore,  the  quantity  of  dry  solid  in  the  excrement 
yearly  will  amount  to  205  tons,  which  would  have  a  money  value  of  £3075  sterling. 
This  estimate  is  made  upon  the  assumption  that  the  ammonia  in  excremental  mate- 
rial is  worth  jC70  per  ton;  the  phosphoric  acid  £56  per  ton ;  and  the  potash  £70 
per  ton. 

The  amount  of  these  three  substances  was  particularly  referred  to,  because  there 
is  no  question  as  to  their  agricultural  value,  provided  they  are  to  be  procured  in  a 
condition  available  for  the  food  of  plants. 

In  the  case  of  excremental  material  this  circumstance  seriously  afiecta  its  Talne  as 
manure.  Thus,  for  instance,  the  quantity  of  water  in  fresh  feces  amounts,  according 
to  the  analyses  of  Berzelius  and  others,  to  upwards  of  70  per  cent.,  while  that  in 
urine  amounts  to  93  per  cent. 

The  value  of  solid  and  liquid  excrement  as  manure  has  not  only  been  pointed  out  by 
yarious  chemists,  but  has  long  been  recognized  by  agriculturists,  for  they  had  long 
been  in  use,  both  in  this  country  and  on  the  Continent,  though  without  any  attem]^ 
to  manufacture  them  into  a  more  portable  and  less  objectionable  form  than  they  are 

*  Annalen  der  Chemie  und  Pkarmacie^  c,  339. 
t  Joum,  de  Pharm.,  Jan.,  1857. 
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delivered  hy  nature,  until  early  in  this  century,  vhen,  in  1802,  a  M.  Estienne  pro- 
posed to  gather  the  excrements  into  tanks,  to  allow  the  liquid  part  to  run  off,  and  to 
dry  the  residue  in  the  sun,  either  alone  or  mixed  with  lime. 

When  this  dry  mass  was  stowed  into  sheds  in  heaps  its  temperature  rose  to 
212  deg.  Fah.;  afterwards  it  was  crushed  into  a  powder,  which  is  stated  to  have 
been  devoid  of  all  smell,  and  not  very  bulky.  A  few  years  afterwards  Sir  Humphrey 
Davy,  in  a  lecture  delivered  to  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  mentioned  especially 
mixing  quicklime  with  nightsoil,  to  deprive  it  of  its  disagreeable  smell,  and  observed 
at  the  same  time  that  the  Chinese,  whom  he  considered  to  possess  more  practical 
knowledge  of  the  use  and  application  of  manures  than  any  other  nation,  are  in  the 
habit  of  mixing  their  nightsoil  with  one-third  of  its  weight  of  fat  marl,  make  it  into 
cakes,  and  dry  it  by  exposure  to  the  sun.  "  These  cakes,"  Sir  Humphrey  adds,  "  we 
are  informed  by  the  French  missionaries,  have  no  disagreeable  smell,  and  form  a 
common  article  of  commerce  of  the  empire." 

After  these  suggestions  on  disinfecting  nightsoil,  and  depriving  it  of  odour,  no 
further  progress  appears  to  have  been  made  until  as  late  as  1835,  when  M.  Pottevin 
noticed  the  value  of  carbon,  as  an  adjunct  to  marl,  for  disinfecting  substances,  and 
obtained  a  patent  for  the  preparation  of  a  powder  containing  charcoal  for  this  purpose. 

After  M.  Estienne  and  M.  Pottevin  follow  a  number  of  other  inventors,  with 
methods  which  exhibit  a  more  or  less  striking  ignorance  or  disregard  of  the  true 
principles  of  manuring,  and  of  the  real  value  of  manure.  Many  of  these  methods, 
although  patented,  are  identical ;  others  are  evidently  useless  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
ducing manure  of  any  agricultural  value.  Those  which  are  most  feasible  consist  in 
mixing  with  the  excrement  some  absorbent  substance,  such  as  lime  or  charcoal;  but 
as  the  value  of  manure  depends  upon  the  relation  between  the  mass  and  the  amount 
of  particular  constituents,  the  advantage  of  this  plan  cannot  be  great,  because  these 
substances  have  not  such  agricultural  value  as  will  admit  of  their  transport  to  any 
great  distance,  and  because  the  solid  excrement  to  which  they  might  be  applied  roost 
efficaciously,  as  far  as  the  production  of  a  dry  portable  mass  is  concerned,  is  very 
much  less  valuable  as  manure  than  urine,  and  this  would  require  such  a  large  amount 
of  lime  or  charcoal  for  that  purpose  as  to  be  seriously  reduced  in  value. 

This  constitutes  the  chief  obstacle  to  the  profitable  use  of  excrement  for  agri- 
cultural purposes;  for,  although  the  gross  amount  of  valuable  substances  contained 
in  the  excrement  of  even  a  small  population  may  be  very  considerable,  the  separation 
of  the  large  amount  of  water  would  be  too  costly  to  admit  of  being  practically  carried 
out,  and  the  admixture  of  absorbent  substances  would  decrease  the  value  per  ton, 
while  it  augmented  the  cost  of  transport. 

Mr.  Bridges  Adams  has,  in  a  recent  number  of  the  Engineer,  discussed  the  possi- 
bility of  deling  with  the  excrement  of  the  population  of  London  without  allowing  it 
to  pass  into  the  sewers.  He  considers  that  if,  by  a  mechanical  arrangement  of  water- 
closets,  the  faeces  and  urine  are  collected  apart,  the  latter  may  be  barrelled  up  and 
very  profitably  transported  by  rail  to  agricultural  districts. 

He  estimates  the  annual  quantity  of  urine  at  24,428  tons,  but  since  urine  contains 
97  per  cent,  of  water,  and  only  I  per  cent,  phosphoric  acid  and  nitrogenous  sub- 
stance, equivalent  to  only  0.7  per  cent,  ammonia,  it  would  be  necessary  to  use  about 
30  tons,  for  the  purpose  of  applying  half  a  cwt.  of  ammonia  to  an  acre.  The  cost  of 
carriage  for  this  quantity  20  miles  beyond  London  would  be  about  £2,  whereas  half 
a  cwt.  of  ammonia  can  be  bought  for  much  less  than  £2,  either  as  sulphate  of  am- 
monia or  guano,  and  the  cost  of  application  to  the  land  would  be  very  considerably 
less  than  that  of  urine. 

To  dispose  of  the  faeces,  Mr.  Adams  suggests  removal  by  carts  from  each  house, 
and  considers  that  it  would  be  no  difficult  matter  to  distil  them  in  gas  retorts,  to 
use  the  gas  produced  for  lighting,  and  the  residual  charcoal  as  fuel.  But  Mr.  Adams 
does  not  offer  any  suggestion  as  to  the  means  by  which,  for  this  purpose,  the  faeces 
are  to  be  dried  and  deprived  of  their  water,  amounting  to  more  than  7-lOths  by 
weight. 

To  compensate  for  the  purification  by  water,  Mr.  Adams  says  :  "In  constructing 
closets  without  water  the  arrangement  must  be  such  as  to  separate  the  fluid  from 
the  solid  by  a  diaphragm.  To  prevent  a  gaseous  odour  from  arising  two  processes 
may  be  used — First,  a  chemical  absorbent;  and,  secondly,  an  inch  or  two  of  fluid  oil 
floating  on  the  surface,  through  which  both  fluid  and  solid  will  pass,  and  be  thus 
hermetically  sealed.    Probably  a  gallon  of  oil  at  about  3s.  would  be  required  once  in 
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three  months.  In  a  famWy  of  twelve  persons  the  total  solid  produce  in  three  monfiit 
would  be  about  three  feet.  If  made  to  fall  into  a  cast-iron  retort  built  into  a  fumtoe 
it  would  take  scarcely  anj  trouble,  and  only  a  few  hours  of  a  night,  once  in  time 
months,  to  bum  a  few  coids  and  utteriy  destroy  it,  burning  the  gas  eyolTed  at  the 
same  time." 

It  appears,  therefore,  very  evident,  from  these  facts,  tiiat  Mr.  Adams  must  hare 
disregai^ed  some  impcnrtant  data  in  devising  this  very  ingenious  scheme. 

However,  under  the  system  of  sewers,  wMch  is  now  general  in  Londoo,  smd  windh 
prevails  more  or  less  in  most  towns  throughout  this  kingdom,  the  ntiiisation  of  ex- 
cremental  material  in  this  manner  is  impossible,  on  account  of  the  large  proportiaii  of 
water  with  which  it  is  Uended  in  its  passage  into  the  sewers;  and  the  profitable iw 
of  nightsoil  as  a  manure,  either  in  the  natural  state,  or  prepared  iy  any  of  tke 
methods  sdready  described,  will  be  restricted  to  the  immediate  neighbouriiood  of 
those  places  where  water-closets  are  not  in  general  use. 

In  town  sewage,  the  chief  element  of  manure  value  is  the  ezcremental  material, 
and  this,  in  the  instance  of  London,  with  a  population  of  2,600,000,  amounts  anonafly 
to  53,393  tons  of  dry  solid,  which,  as  already  shown,  contains  ingredients  which 
give  it  a  value  of  £15  per  ton  at  least. 
The  quantity  of  ammonia  NH4O  which  this  contains  or  is  capable  of 

producing  is  ...    11,440  tons 

The  phosphoric  acid  PO5     1,889    " 

And  the  potash  EO 1,331    ^ 

These  three  items  make  up  a  money  value  of  about  £886,834.  In  this  estimate  no 
account  is  taken  of  the  suspended  particles  of  animal  substance,  such  as  skin,  hair, 
&c.,  which  find  their  way  into  tiie  sewers,  from  various  sources,  and  which  Ifr. 
Campbell  found  to  represent  a  quantity  of  ammonia  nearly  equal  to  0*4  per  cent  of 
the  dry  solid  residue  obtained  by  evaporating  sewage  water.  In  addition  to  these 
substances,  the  quantity  of  soda  (NaO),  calculated  from  the  same  data,  and  ori^- 
nating  from  excreta,  amounts  annually  to  upwards  of  2000  tons. 

It  may  be  that  materials  of  agricultural  value  flow  into  the  sewers  of  London 
even  at  the  present  time  from  other  sources;  but  as  this  would  not  be  the  case  when 
the  sanitary  arrangements  of  the  town  shall  have  acquired  a  nomml  condition,  no 
notice  of  such  materials  can  be  required  for  the  present  purpose. 

The  circumstances  which  operate  in  the  opposite  direction — ^viz.,  in  reducing  the 
value  of  the  sewage  for  agricultural  purposes,  consist  chiefly  in  the  achnixtnre  Si  fbfi 
water  consumed  for  household  purposes,  for  some  manufacturing  operatioDS,  uid  also 
the  rain  falling  upon  the  area  drained  by  the  sewers. 

The  water  supply  being  very  unequal  in  difierent  towns,  the  sewage  will  be  pio- 
portionately  difi'erent  in  concentration,  and  probably  also  in  condition,  since  the 
sewage  of  towns  where  there  is  a  copious  supply  of  water  issues  from  the  months  of 
the  sewers  for  the  most  part  fresh,  while  that  of  towns  where  the  water  supply  is 
small,  or  the  construction  of  the  sewers  defective,  is  always  putrid,  and  contaioB  the 
greater  part  of  the  nitrogen  in  the  state  of  ammoniacal  salts. 

In  all  towns  in  Great  Britain  which  are  supplied  by  water  companies,  tiie  001- 
sumption  is,  in  round  numbers,  from  12  to  20  gallons  daily  for  each  individual,  in- 
clusive of  wholesale  consumers.  The  difference  arises  chiefly  from  t)^  fact  that  in 
many  places  there  are  neither  water-closets  nor  sewers. 

Gallons  i>er  head  daily. 

Ashton-under-Lyne        14 

Duckinfield  ?io*«i^ 

Burv  M2  to  14 

Brighton 20 

jrresion     *••         •..         •*•         ...        •••        •.•    Jt\t 

Edinburgh  25 

Liverpool  ...        •..        •••        ...        *..        ...    22 

Manchester  ...        ...        ...        ...        ...    25 

\jriasgOvT     ...         ...         ...         .».         ...         ...     okj 

Where  the  consumption  per  head  is  least,  closets  are  used  only  by  a  few,  and 
where  the  consumption  is  high,  closets  are  almost  universal. 

In  some  towns  in  America  the  supply  reaches  as  much  as  100  gaUoos  per  head 
daily. 
In  1854  the  water  supply  of  London  averaged  20  gallons  per  head  daily;  at  the 
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pcesent  time  it  amounts  to  32  gallons  per  head,  the  total  amonnt  supplied  hj  the 
metropolitan  water  companies  being  81,000,000  gallons  daUy;  in  addition  to  thiii^ 
about  11,000,000  gallons  are  obtained  daily  from  the  deep  wells  for  brewing  and 
other  manufacturing  purposes,  a  considerable  amount  of  which  ultimatdy  passes 
into  the  sewers.  Then  there  is  the  rainfall,  which,  on  the  average,  amounts  to 
about  25  gallons  per  head  daily,  «o  that  the  total  amount  of  water  dispoBod  of  in 
London  amounts  to  167,000,000  gallons  daily,  or  60,955,000,000  yearly. 

Consequently,  the  53,393  tons  of  ezcremental  substance  piodaoed  in  the  year  will 
be  distributed  throughout  a  quantity  of  water  which,  in  round  numbers,  may  be 
fixed  at  250,000,000  tons;  and  one  ton  of  excremental  substance,  containing  the  oon- 
stituents  that  have  a  monefy  Talue  of  £15,  will  be  distributed  through  a  mass  of 
liquid  weighing  4682  tons.  Hierein  is  the  great  difficulty  of  dealing  with  the  sewage 
tar  agricultural  purposes. 

The  water  itself  will  contain  some  substances  of  yalue  as  manure:  Nitric  add, 
organic  substance,  alkalies,  amounting  on  the  average  to  0.5  grain  potash  in  the 
gidbn,  and  to  1.0  giain  soda  NaO  in  the  gallon. 

(7b  6e  continued,) 


ALUM  IN  BBEAD. 


TO  THE  EDITOS  OT  THE  PHABMACEUTTCiLL  JOUHVAL. 

Sib, — I  have  read  with  some  interest  the  two  articles  in  the  last  number  of 
the  Pharmaceutical  Journal^  on  the  different  modes  of  analysis  £[>r  the  detection 
of  alum  in  bread ;  and,  while  agreeing  with  the  authors  on  the  main  facts,  I 
feel  that  the  matter  is  left  in  an  unsettled  and  unsatisfactory  state.  I  therefore 
purpose,  by  your  fitvouring  me  with  the  insertion  of  this  in  your  next  Journal, 
to  advance  the  question  a  step  forther. 

That  alumina  in  small  quantity  cannot  be  precipitated  in  an  organic  fluid, 
such  as  an  infusion  of  bread,  I  believe  will  be  admitted.  Therefore  the 
only  mode  of  detecting  it  is  by  combustion;  but  as  it  has  been  found  diat 
alumina  does  enter  into  the  composition  of  some  kinds  of  wheat,  the  preseaoe  of 
this  substance  is  not  conclusive  of  the  presence  of  alum.  It  is  consequently 
necessary  to  prove  the  presence  of  the  other  constituents  of  this  salt  in  more 
than  normal  amount,  and  a  certain  and  easy  process  I  believe  is  a  desideratum. 
The  following,  I  think,  vnli  be  found  to  fulfil  this : — 

Let  the  bread  be  soaked  in  distilled  water,  rather  strongly  acidulated  with 
nitric  acid,  for  twenty-four  or  thirty-six  hours.  Pour  ofi*  the  liquor,  and  press 
the  residue,  if  thought  necessary,  and  filter.  Divide  the  filtrate  into  two 
portions,  and  evaporate  one  part  to  dryness,  and  incinerate  the  extract.  The 
ash  is  to  be  exammed  for  alumina  in  die  usual  way. 

To  the  second  portion  of  the  filtrate,  add  ammonia  in  slight  excess ;  boil  and 
filter ;  acidulate  this  again  with  nitric  or  hydrochloric  acid,  and  test  for 
sulphuric  acid.  Li  some  cases  it  will  be  advisable  to  concentrate  this  fluid 
before  precipitation.  The  results  by  this  method  are  clear  and  imambiguous. 
The  same  process  is  equally  applicable  to  flour. 

I  cannot  conclude  this  letter  without  expressing  my  opinion,  in  opposition  to 
the  editorial  remarks,  relative  to  the  right  or  wrong  of  using  alum  in  bread  { 
and  right  or  wrong  it  must  be. 

Li  the  first  place,  it  opens  the  door  to  fraud  and  imequal  competition.  That 
which  is  indiflerent  in  quality,  is  made  to  resemble  the  best,  and  probably  sold 
for  it. 

Secondly.  Can  it  be  said  with  truth  that  invalids  and  young  children  sustain 
no  injury  by  the  use  of  such  bread?  The  healthy  and  strong  may  feel  no 
immediate  injury,  but  is  it  certain  the  seeds  of  disease  are  not  sown  ? 

Thirdly.  If  permitted  by  law,  what  is  to  be  the  amount,  and  who  is  to  know 
when  that  is  exceeded  ? 
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In  conclusion,  I  think  it  almost  as  necessary  that  our  bread  should  be  as 
free  from  admixture  as  our  medicines. 

I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 
Bradford,  May  14,  1857.  F.  M.  Rimmingtoh. 

[We  disclaim  anj  intention  of  sanctioning  directly  or  indirectly  the  use  of 
alum  or  any  other  substance  prohibited  by  law  as  an  ingredient  in  bread.  If  any 
observations  in  this  Journal  should  have  been  supposed  to  admit  of  such  con- 
struction, wo  regret  the  existence  of  any  ambiguity,  and  take  this  opportunity  of 
placing  the  question  in  its  proper  light.  The  effect  of  alum  when  used  in  the 
manumcture  of  bread — the  modus  operandi  by  which  it  improves  the  appearance 
of  inferior  flour— the  chemical  state  of  the  alum  in  bread  in  which  it  has  been  so 
incorporated — and  the  comparative  sanitary  qualities  of  bread  with  and  without 
alum — are  <][uestions  of  fact  which  constitute  a  very  legitimate  and  useful  field 
for  scientific  mquiry.  Supposing  it  to  be  proved  that  the  injurious  efiects  of  alam 
have  been  somewhat  exaggerated,  or  that  alum  is  decomposed  and  does  not  exist 
as  alum  in  bread,  or  that  the  deleterious  properties  of  the  alum  (if  any)  might 
be  counteracted  or  diminished  by  any  modification  of  the  process — it  would  not 
follow,  as  a  necessary  deduction,  that  the  law  prohibiting  the  use  of  alum  should 
be  disregarded.  Although  the  above  and  other  similar  propositions  have  been 
entertained,  and  to  some  extent  supported  on  scientific  authority,  the  prima  fade 
prejudice  is  against  that  view  of  the  question.  There  is  a  natural  objection  to 
any  chemical  process  which  has  the  enfect  of  giving  a  bad  sovereign  the  i^pear- 
ance  of  a  good  one,  and  before  such  process  could  be  generally  received  as 
justifiable  it  would  be  necessary  to  prove  that  the  result  is  intrinsically  for  all 
practical  purposes  conducive  to  the  public  interest  or  benefit.  The  onus  pro- 
handi  rests  upon  those  who  afiirm  the  proposition,  and  the  pages  of  a  scientific 
Journal  are  open  to  a  free  discussion  of  both  sides  of  the  question.  We  have 
already  stated,  and  repeated  it  in  our  last  number,  that  the  subject  requires 
further  investigation,  pending  which  we  give  no  sanction  to  a  violation  of  the 
law,  and  still  retain  a  very  strong  bias  in  favour  of  bread  without  alum — ^when- 
ever it  can  be  obtained. — £d.  Puabm.  Joubn.] 

PARCHMENT-PAPER. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Royal  Institution,  held  on  Friday,  the  3rd  of  April,  the  sub- 
ject of  the  discourse  delivered  by  the  Rev.  J.  Barlow,  Vice-President  and  Secretary 
to  the  Institution,  was  **  On  some  modifications  of  woody  fibre  and  their  applieaticms" 
in  the  course  of  which  an  interesting  description  vras  given  of  the  substance  to 
which  the  name  Parchment-paper  has  been  applied.  This  substance  is  the  invention 
of  Mr.  W.  E.  Gaine,  C.E.,  by  whom  the  process  for  its  preparation  has  been 
patented.  Mr.  Barlow  having  described  several  of  the  applications  of  woody  fibre, 
and  particularly  its  application  in  the  manufacture  of  paper,  referred  to  the  che- 
mical and  physical  changes  effected  in  paper  and  analogous  fabrics  by  treating  them 
with  chemical  agents.  He  contrasted  with  the  pyroxylised  textures  of  Euhlmann 
and  the  gun-paper  of  Pelouze,  the  woven  fabrics  subjected  to  Mercer's  process,  and 
the  Parchment-paper,  the  invention  of  Mr.  Gaine.  By  acting  on  cloth  with  chloride 
of  zinc,  tin,  or  calcium,  witli  sulphuric  and  arsenic  acid,  and,  especially,  by  the 
caustic  alkalies  in  the  cold  (the  temperature  sometimes  being  lowered  to  —  10°  Fahr.), 
Mr.  Mercer  has  obtained  many  important  effects  on  the  fineness  and  general  ap- 
pearance of  cloth,  and  its  susceptibility  of  dye.  This  subject  was  brought  befors 
the  Royal  Institution  by  Dr.  Lyon  Play  fair,  C.B.,*  and  it  has  since  been  closely 
investigated  by  Dr.  Gladstone.!  Mr.  Mercer  also  experimented  on  the  effect  of 
acids  on  paper.  It  being  known  that  sulphuric  acid,  under  certain  conditions, 
modified  vegetable  fibre,  Mr.  Gaine  instituted  a  course  of  experiments  to  ascertain 
the  exact  strength  of  acid  which  would  produce  that  effect  on  paper  which  he 
sought,  as  well  as  the  time  during  which  the  paper  should  be  subjected  to  its  action. 


*  Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Institution,  voL  i.,  p.  134  (1852). 
t  Journal  of  the  Chemical  Society,  vol.  v.,  p.  17  (1853). 
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He  succeeded  in  discovering,  that  when  paper  is  exposed  to  a  mixture  of  two  parts 
of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  («.  g»  1.854,  or  thereabouts)  with  one  part  of  water, 
for  no  longer  time  tlmn  is  taken  up  in  drawing  it  through  the  acid,  it  is  immediatelj 
converted  into  a  strong,  tough,  skin-like  material.  All  traces  of  the  sulphuric  acid 
must  be  instantly  removed  by  careful  washing  in  water.  If  the  strength  of  the 
acid  much  exceeds  or  falls  short  of  these  limits,  the  paper  is  either  charred,  or  e^se 
converted  into  dextrine.  The  same  conversion  into  dextrine  also  ensues,  if  the 
paper  be  allowed  to  remain  for  many  minutes  in  the  sulphuric  acid  after  the  change 
in  its  texture  has  been  effected. 

In  a  little  more  then  than  a  second  of  time,  a  piece  of  porous  and  feeble  unsized 
paper  is  thus  converted  into  the  Parchment-paper,  a  substance  so  strong,  that  a  ring 
seven-eighths  of  an  inch  in  width,  and  weighing  no  more  than  23  grains,  sustained 
92  lbs. ;  a  strip  of  parchment  of  the  same  dimensions  supporting  about  56  lbs. 
Though,  like  animal  parchment,  it  absorbs  water,  water  does  not  percolate  through 
it.  Though  paper  contracts  in  dimensions  by  this  process  of  conversion  into 
Parchment-papery  it  receives  no  appreciable  increase  of  weight,  thus  demonstrating 
that  no  sulphuric  acid  is  either  mechanically  retained  by  it,  or  chemically  combined 
with  it.  It  has  also  been  ascertained  by  analysis,  that  no  trace  of  sulphur  exists  in 
the  Parchment-paper,  The  fact  of  this  paper  retaining  its  chemical  identity,  con- 
stitutes an  important  distinction  between  it  and  the  gun«papers  of  Pelouze  and 
others.  Unlike  those  substances,  it  is  neither  an  electric,  nor  more  combustible 
than  unconverted  paper  of  equal  size  and  weight,  nor  soluble  in  ether  or  potash. 
Unlike  common  paper,  it  is  not  disintegrated  by  water  ;  unlike  common  parchment, 
it  is  not  decomposed  by  heat  and  moisture.  In  this  remarkable  operation,  the 
action  of  the  sulphuric  acid  may  be  classed  among  the  phenomena  ascribed  to 
catalysis  (or  contact  action).  It  is,  however,  conceivable  that  this  acid  does  at  first 
combine  with  the  woody  fibre,  with  or  without  the  elimination  of  oxygen  and 
hydrogen,  as  water ;  and  that  this  compound  is  subsequently  decomposed  by  the 
action  of  water  in  mass,  during  the  washing  process,  the  sulphuric  acid  being  again 
replaced  by  an  equivalent  of  water  ;  for,  as  has  been  before  stated,  the  weight  of  the 
paper  remains  the  same  before  and  after  its  conversion.  Mr.  Warren  De  la  Rue 
and  Dr.  Miiller  are  engaged  in  researches  on  this  subject,  which  will  be  hereafter 
published. 

Those  who  are  interested  in  chemical  inquiry  will  recal  many  instances  of  physical 
changes  occurring  in  compound  bodies,  while  these  bodies  retain  the  same  elements 
in  the  same  relative  weights.  The  red  iodide  of  mercury  is  readily  converted  by 
heat  into  its  yellow  modifications ;  yet,  by  the  mere  act  of  being  rubbed,  it  is  made 
to  resume  its  former  colour.  Nothing  is  added  to  or  taken  from  this  substance  in 
the  course  of  these  changes.  The  inert  and  permanent  crystals  of  cyanuric  acid  are 
resolved  by  heat  into  cyanic  acid — a  volatile  liquid,  characterized  by  its  pungent 
and  penetrating  odour,  and  so  unstable  that,  soon  after  its  preparation,  it  changes 
into  a  substance  (cyamelide)  which  is  solid,  amorphous,  and  destitute  of  aU  acid 
properties.  These  substances,  as  well  as  fulminic  acid  (which,  however,  is  known 
in  combination  only),  contain  carbon,  nitrogen,  oxygen,  and  hydrogen,  in  the  same 
relative  proportion.  But  the  closest  analogy  to  the  production  of  Parchment-paper^ 
scientifically  considered,  is  perhaps  afforded  by  what  is  called  ''the  continuous 
process"  in  etherification.  It  will  be  remembered  that,  in  this  process,  sulphuric 
acid,  at  a  temperature  of  284°  Fah.,  converts  an  unlimited  quantity  of  alcohol  into 
ether  and  water.  In  the  first  stage  of  this  process,  as  explained  by  Williamson,  it 
would  appear  that  the  sulphuric  acid  combines  with  the  elements  of  ether  to  form 
sulphovinic  acid ;  and  that,  in  the  further  progress  of  the  operation,  this  compound, 
by  coming  into  contact  with  a  fresh  equivalent  of  alcohol,  is,  in  its  turn,  decomposed, 
and  resolved  into  ether  and  sulphuric  acid.  The  ether  distils  over  together  with 
the  water  resulting  from  the  decomposition  of  the  alcohol ;  the  sulphuric  acid 
remains  in  the  retort,  ready  to  act  on  the  next  portion.  Here,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Parchment-paper,  the  sulphuric  acid  does  not  form  a  permanent  constituent  of  the 
resulting  substance,  though  it  takes  so  important  a  share  in  its  production. 

The  strength  of  this  new  substance  before  alluded  to,  and  its  indestructibility  by 
water,  indicate  many  uses  to  which  it  may.be  applied.  It  will  probably  replace  to 
some  extent  vellum  in  bookbinding  ;  it  will  furnish  material  for  legal  documents, 
such  as  policies  of  insurance,  scrip  certificates,  &c.  ;  it  will  take  the  place  of 
ordinary  paper  in  school-books,  and  other  books  exposed  to  constant  wear.    Paper, 
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altw  having  been  printed  either  from  the  surflu^  or  in  intaglio,  is  still  capable  of 
conTersion  bj  Mr.  Qaine's  method  ;  no  part  of  the  printed  matter  being  obliterated 
by  the  x^rocese.  Pcarchment-paper  also  promises  to  be  of  Talue  for  photographic 
purposes,*  and  also  for  artistic  uses,  in  consequence  of  the  manner  in  which  it  bean 
both  oU  and  water-colour.  It  is  about  to  be  introduced  into  conmieree  by  Mesara 
lliomas  de  la  Rue  and  Co. 


ON  THE  SEA  SAW-DUST  OF  THE  PACIFIC. 

BY  JOHN  DBNia  MACDONALD,  ESQ., 

Assistant  Surgeon,  B.N. 

Ik  this  communication  the  author  gives  a  description  (illustrated  by  figures)  of 
the  remarkable  little  algal  so  frequently  met  with  in  the  South  Pacific^  scattered 
oyer  the  surface  of  the  water  in  broad  streaks  and  patches  of  a  pale  jeUowish-brown 
tint,  and  which  is  known  under  the  name  of  ^  Sea  Saw-dust." 

After  adverting  to  the  occurrence  of  a  similar  phenomenon  in  other  parts  ai  the 
globe,  and  citing  the  account  given  of  the  Trichodesmium  erythrceum  of  the  Bed  Sea 
by  MM.  Evemor  Dupont  and  Montagne,  together  with  a  description  extracted  from 
the  Colombo  Herald  of  May  14,  1844,  of  what  was  obviously  an  example  of  a 
vegetable  scum  of  the  same  kind  occurring  on  the  sea  off  Ceylon,  the  author  re- 
marks, that  in  the  instances  met  with  by  himself  he  did  not  recognise  the  foetid 
odour  so  generidly  and  pointedly  spoken  of  in  the  accounts  of  others*  He  ^bea 
states  results  of  his  own  observation  as  follows : — 

*'  It  was  rather  difficult  at  first  to  determine  whether  our  species  is  to  be  refezred 
to'  the  Oscillatoridss  or  the  Confervidae.  In  the  latter,  a  linear  series  of  tubular 
cells  compose  the  filaments,  which  are  thus  said  to  be  jointed,  but  in  the  fonner, 
although  the  filaments  are  tubular,  simple  and  continuous  without  actual  jomts,  a 
pseudo-jointed  appearance  is  presented  by  the  apposition  of  the  little  masses  of 
contained  colouring  matter.  Notwithstanding,  having  submitted  the  '  sea  saw-dust' 
of  the  Pacific  to  microscopic  examination  on  several  occasions,  I  was  much  inclined 
to  believe  that  the  filaments  were  actually  jointed  ;  and  this  view  is  supported  by 
the  circumstance  that  an  empty  tubule,  or  one  in  which  the  parietes  may  be  traced 
continuously  without  being  interrupted  by  jdnts  or  internal  septa,  has  never  fallen 
under  our  notice ;  besides  which  the  filaments  are  exceedingly  brittle,  usually 
sufiering  cleavage  in  the  transverse  direction.  It»  however,  undoubtedly  belongs  to 
the  OsciUatcuridae. 

**  When  the  filaments  are  first  removed  from  the  water,  they  may  be  observed 
adhering  side  by  side  in  little  bimdles  or  fasciculi ;  and  besides  ^e  colouring  matter, 
the  little  cells,  or  at  least  the  intervals  between  t^  septa,  contains  globules  of  air, 
which  sufficiently  account  for  their  buoyancy;  and,  moreover,  in  this  respect 
although  their  abiding  place  is  the  open  ocean,  their  habit  can  scarcdy  be  regvded 
as  very  different  from  that  of  those  species  wMch  flourish  in  damp  localities  exposed 
to  the  atmosphere. 

'*  The  filaments  are  all  very  short  compared  with  their  diameter,  with  rounded 
extremities ;  and  when  immersed  some  little  time  in  fiuid  so  that  the  contained  air- 
bubbles  make  their  escape  or  are  taken  up,  the  pale  colouring  matter  appears  to  fill 
the  cells  completely,  and  a  central  portion,  a  Uttle  darker  than  the  rest,  may  be 
distinctly  perceived  in  each  compartment  intersected  by  a  very  delicate  tiansvene 
partition. 

'*  We  have  found  this  species  off  the  coast  of  Australia  and  in  Moreton  Bay, 
amongst  the  Polynesian  Islands,  and  on  two  separate  occasions  off  the  Loyalty 
Group,  in  nearly  the  same  geographical  position." — Proceedings  of  the  Bagfol  Society, 


ON  THE  EXISTENCE  OF  SILVER  IN  SBA-WATEB. 

BT  TBBDBSICK  ITBLD,  r.C.8* 

In  a  paper  first  published  by  MM.  Malaguti,  Durocher,  and  Sarzeand,  in  the 
Atmales  de  Chimie  et  de  Physique,  xxviiL,  p.  129,  and  translated  in  the  Quarierif 
Journal  of  the  Chemical  Society,  vol.  iii.,  p.  69,  there  is  an  account  of  the  detectioo 
and  estimation  of  silver  in  sea-water.    The  authors  suspected  the  existence  of  the 

*  Photographs  on  this  paper  were  exhibited. 
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metal  from  the  extensive  difiosion  of  ftilyer  in  the  mineral  kingdom,  the  conyersion 
lof  its  sulphide  into  chloride  by  the  prolonged  action  of  soluble  bo(Ues  containing 
chlorine,  and  the  solubility  of  chloride  of  silver  in  chloride  of  sodium.  The  method 
pursued  was  by  passing  sulphuretted  hydrogen  through  large  quantities  of  water, 
and  also  by  fusing  the  salts  obtained  by  evaporation  with  litharge  and  subsequent 
cnpeilation. 

As  a  solution  of  chloride  of  silver  in  chloride  of  sodium  is  instantly  decomposed 
by  metallic  copper,  chloride  of  copper  being  formed  and  silver  precipitated,  it  ap- 
peared to  me  highly  probable  that  the  copper  and  the  yellow  metal  used  in  sheathing 
the  hulls  of  vessels  must,  after  long  exposure  to  sea- water,  contain  more  silver  than 
they  did  before  having  been  exposed  to  its  action,  by  decomposing  chloride  of  silver 
in  their  passage  through  the  sea,  and  depositing  the  metid  on  their  surfaces.  A 
large  vessel,  the  Ana  Guimaraens,  now  under  the  Chilian  flag,  was  hauled  down  in 
the  Bay  of  Herradura,  near  Coquimbo,  for  the  purpose  of  being  repaired,  and  the 
captain  obligingly  furnished  me  with  a  few  ounces  of  the  yeUow  metal  from  the 
bottom  of  the  vessel.  The  investigation  was  interesting,  as  the  metal  had  been  on 
for  more  than  seven  years  (an  unusually  long  period),  and  the  ship  had  been  trading 
up  and  down  the  Pacific  Ocean  all  that  time.  The  metal,  upon  examination,  was 
found  to  be  exceedingly  brittle,  and  could  be  broken  between  the  fingers  with  great 
ease.  5000  gra.  were  dissolved  in  pure  nitric  acid,  and  the  solution  diluted;  a  few 
drops  of  hydrochloric  acid  were  added,  and  the  precipitate  allowed  to  subside  for 
three  days.  A  large  quantity  of  white  insoluble  matter  had  collected  by  that  time 
at  the  bottom  of  the  beaker.  This  was  filtered  off,  dried,  and  fused  with  100  grs. 
pure  litharge  and  suitable  proportions  of  bitartrate  of  potash  and  carbonate  of  soda, 
the  ashes  of  the  filter  also  being  added.  The  resulting  button  of  lead  was  subse~ 
quently  cupelled,  and  yielded  2.01  grs.  silver,  or  1  lb.  1  oz.  2  dwt.  15  grs.  troy  per 
ton.  This  very  large  quantity  could  hardly  be  supposed  to  have  existed  in  the 
original  metal,  as  the  vsdue  of  the  silver  would  be  well  worth  the  extraction.  It  is 
to  be  regretted  that  the  captain  had  none  of  the  original  on  board.  A  piece  of  yellow 
metal  with  which  he  was  repairing  the  vessel  yielded  only  18  dwts.  to  the  ton.  I 
was  enabled  by  the  courtesy  of  the  captain  of  the  Nina,  a  brig  which  had  just  arrived 
in  the  Pacific  from  England,  to  obtain  more  satisfactory  information.  He  gave  me 
a  piece  of  Muntz's  yellow  metal  from  his  cabin,  from  the  same  lot  with  which  the 
brig  was  sheathed,  but  which  had  never  been  in  contact  with  salt  water ;  and  also  a 
small  portion  from  the  hull  of  the  ship  after  it  had  been  on  nearly  three  years,  llie 
experiments  were  performed  as  before,  and  the  results  were  very  striking: 
grs.  grs.  oz.  dwts.  grs. 

1 7  00  from  cabin  gave  .051 =.003  per  cent. =0    19    14  per  ton 
1700  from  huU      "     .400=.023        "       =7     13      1      « 
That  which  had  been  exposed  to  the  sea  having  nearly  eight  times  as  much  silver  as 
tlie  original  sample. 

Many  other  specimens  were  examined  of  metals  from  the  bottoms  of  ships,  and  of 
pieces  which  are  always  kept  on  board  in  case  of  need,  and  it  was  invariably  found 
that  the  former  contained  more  silver  than  the  latter.  For  instance,  a  piece  from 
the  huQ  of  the  Bergmann  gave  5  ozs.  16  dwts.  18  grs.  per  ton,  while  that  from  the 
cabin  yielded  4  ozs.  6  dwts.  12  grs.  200  grs.  from  a  piece  from  the  hull  of  the  Parga 
gave  .072  grs.,  and  a  piece  of  fresh  metal  .050;  while  from  the  Grasmere,  only 
coppered  a  few  months,  610  grs.  from  the  huU  gave  ,075,  and  from  the  cabin  .072 — 
a  very  slight  difibrence  indeed. 

It  wHl  be  observed  that  the  amount  of  silver  in  the  above  specimens  of  fresh  metal 
is  very  high,  and  it  is  probable  that  most  of  these  are  merely  the  re-rolling  of  masses 
of  metal  melted  down  from  old  sheathing,  and  have  derived  the  greater  part  of  their 
silver  from  the  sea  on  former  occasions.  It  is  well  known  that  the  copper  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  yellow  metal  is  very  pure,  containing  2  or  3  dwts.  of  silver  per 
ton,  firequently  not  so  much,  and  silver  is  very  seldom  associated  with  the  other  con- 
stituent, zinc  In  order  to  arrive  at  more  certain  results,  however,  I  have  granulated 
some  very  pure  copper,  reserving  some  in  a  glass-stoppered  bottle,  and  suspended 
the  reminder  (about  10  ounces)  in  a  wooden  box,  perforated  on  all  sides,  a  few  feet 
under  tiiie  suruice  of  the  Pacific  Ocean.  When  occasion  offers,  the  box  is  towed  1^ 
a  line  at  the  st^n  of  a  vessel  which  is  trading  up  and  down  the  coast  of  Chili.  £b 
is  almost  too  soon  to  expect  any  decisive  results  at  present,  but  in  a  few  months  I 
hope  to  be  enabled  to  send  both  the  original  copper  and  that  which  has  been  exposed 
to  the  action  of  the  sea, — Proceedings  of  the  Royai  Society* 
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ARBANGEHENT  OF  CLAUSES. 

CoHMENCEHENT  of  Act,  sect.  1.  14  and  15  Vict,  c.  13,  repealed,  2.  Definition  of 
poison,  3.  Other  substances  and  preparations  may  be  added  bj  order  in  Council  to 
those  in  the  schedules,  4.  Poison  to  be  sold  only  to  a  person  of  full  age  in  presence 
of  a  witness  of  full  age,  and  upon  the  production  of  a  certificate,  5.  Entries  to  be 
made  regarding  the  sale  oif  poisons,  6.  All  poisons,  &c.,  sold,  to  hare  proper 
coyerings,  to  be  distinctly  labelled,  with  address  of  vendor,  and  the  word  *'  Poison" 
to  be  moulded  on  the  bottle,  7.  Colourless  solid  poisons  sold  must  be  mixed  with 
soot  or  indigo,  8.  Colourless  liquid  poisons  must  be  coloured  by  archil,  9.  Gift  of 
poisons  to  be  subject  to  the  provisions  applicable  to  sales,  10.  Prescriptions  of 
medical  men  and  sales  by  wholesale  or  for  lawful  use  in  trade  or  occupation 
exempted,  11.  Poisons  to  be  distinctly  labelled  and  kept  apart  in  the  shop  or 
dispensary.  Poisonous  medicines  for  external  use  to  be  put  in  coloured  bottles  of 
a  peculiar  shape,  12.    Penalty  for  ofiending  against  the  Act,  13.    Schedules. 

A  BILL  INTirULED  AN  ACT  TO  RESTRICT  AND  REGULATE  THE  SALB  OF  FOIBOirS. 

Whereas  the  existing  restrictions  on  the  sale  of  arsenic  have  been  found  to  be 
insufficient,  and  the  unrestricted  sale  of  other  poisons  facilitates  the  commission  of 
crime,  and  occasions  frequent  fatal  accidents :  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Queen's  most 
Excellent  Majesty,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Lords  Spiritual  and 
Temporal,  and  Commons,  in  this  present  Parliament  assembled,  and  by  the  authority 
of  the  same,  as  follows  : — 

I.  Save  where  herein  otherwise  provided,  this  Act  shall  commence  and  take, 
efi'ect  from  and  after  the  day  of  One  thousand  dght 
hundred  and  fifty-seven. 

II.  The  Act  of  the  session  holden  in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  years  of  Her 
Majesty,  chapter  thirteen,  *^  to  regulate  the  sale  of  arsenic,"  shall  be  repealed. 

III^  In  the  construction  of  this  Act  the  word  *<  Poison  "  shall  mean  any  drug  or 
substance  mentioned  or  referred  to  in  the  schedule  (A)  to  this  Act,  and  also  any 
compound,  preparation,  or  mixture  containing  any  such  drug  or  substance,  except 
only  such  compounds,  preparations,  or  mixtures  as  are  specified  in  the  schedule  (B) 
to  this  Act. 

IV.  Provided,  that  in  case  it  appear  to  Her  Majesty  in  Council  that  the  un- 
restricted sale  of  any  drug  or  substance  not  mentioned  in  the  schedule  (A)  to  this 
Act  should  be  subject  to  the  restrictions  of  this  Act,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  Her 
Majesty,  with  the  advice  of  her  Privy  Council,  to  order  that  such  drug  or  substance 
shall  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  Act  concerning  poison  ;  and  in  case  it 
appear  to  Her  Majesty  in  CouncU  that  the  sale  of  any  compound,  preparation,  or 
mixture  containing  any  drug  or  substance,  being  poison  within  the  meaning  of  this 
Act,  may  be  safely  exempted  from  the  restrictions  of  this  Act,  it  shall  be  lawful  for 
Her  Majesty,  with  such  advice  as  aforesaid,  to  order  that  such  compound,  prepara- 
tion, or  mixture  shall  be  exempted  from  the  provisions  of  this  Act  applicable  to 
poison  ;  and  every  order  in  Council  made  under  this  provision  shall  be  published  in 
the  London  Gazette  ;  and  upon  the  expiration  of  one  month  after  the  publication  of 
such  order,  unless  a  later  time  be  mentioned  in  such  order,  and  in  that  case  after 
the  time  so  mentioned,  the  drug  or  substance  thereby  declared  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  concerning  poison  shall  for  all  the  purposes  of  this  Act  be 
deemed  poison,  as  if  it  had  been  mentioned  or  referred  to  in  the  schedule  (A)  to  this 
Act ;  and  any  compound,  preparation,  or  mixture  declared  by  such  order  to  be 
excepted  from  the  provisions  of  this  Act  concerning  poison,  shall  be  so  excepted 
accordingly,  as  if  it  had  been  specified  in  the  schedule  (B)  to  this  Act. 

V.  No  person  shall  sell  any  poison,  on  any  pretence  whatsoever,  unless  the  sale 
be  made  to  a  person  of  full  age,  and  in  the  presence  of  a  witness  of  full  age,  who  is 
known  to  the  person  selling  the  poison,  and  to  whom  the  purchaser  is  known,  and 
unless  there  be  produced  and  delivered  to  the  seller,  before  such  sale,  a  written 
certificate,  signed  by  the  clergyman  of  the  parish  or  district,  or  a  legally  qualified 
medical  practitioner,  or  a  justice  of  the  peace  acting  for  the  county  or  place,  and 
dated,  stating  that  the  person  giving  such  certificate  knows  the  applicant,  and 
believes  that  the  poison  may  be  safely  supplied  to  him,  and  is  to  be  used  for  the 
purpose  of  his  trade,  or  for  some  other  lawful  purpose  to  be  mentioned  in  snch 
certificate,  and  all  such  certificates  shall  be  carefully  preserved  by  the  seller  in  the 
order  in  which  they  are  received. 
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VL  Every  person  who  sells  any  poison  shall  forthwith,  and  hefore  the  delivery  of 
the  same,  enter  or  cause  to  he  entered,  in  a  fair  and  reg^ar  manner,  in  a  hook  or 
hooks  to  he  kept  for  such  purpose,  in  the  form  set  forth  in  the  schedule  (C)  to  this 
Act,  or  to  the  like  effect,  a  statement  of  such  sale,  and  the  following  particulars  : — 

1.  The  date  of  the  sale  and  delivery  of  such  poison : 

2.  The  name  and  surname  of  the  purchaser: 

3.  His  place  of  ahode,  condition,  or  occupation: 

4.  The  name  and  quantity  of  the  poison  sold: 

5.  The  purpose  for  which  such  poison  is  stated  to  he  required: 

6.  The  name  and  condition  of  the  person  giving  the  certificate  for  such  purchase 
with  the  date  of  such  certificate. 

Into  all  of  which  circumstances  the  person  selling  such  poison  is  Herehy  required 
and  authorized  to  inquire  of  the  purchaser  hefore  the  delivery  of  the  poison ;  and 
such  entries  shall  in  every  case  he  signed  hy  the  person  making  the  same,  and  shall 
also  he  sisnied  by  the  purchaser  and  by  the  witness,  who  shall  add  his  place  of  ahode. 

VII.  No  poison  sold  shall  be  wrapped  in  paper  only  without  a  covering  of  tinfoil, 
and  all  poison  sold  shall  have  the  bottle,  or  other  vessel,  box,  wrapper,  or  cover  (as  the 
case  may  he),  containing  such  x>oison,  distinctly  labelled  in  conspicuous  capital 
letters,  white  on  a  black  ground,  with  the  word  "Poison,"  and  with  the  name  and 
surname  and  address  of  the  person  selling  such  poison,  and  every  bottle  containing 
any  such  poison  shall  have  the  word  "  Poison  "  cast  or  moulded  in  raised  letters  on 
four  sides  of  the  bottle. 

VIII.  No  person  shall  sell  any  colourless  poison  whatsoever  in  a  solid  state,  unless 
the  same  be  before  the  sale  thereof  mixed  with  soot  or  indigo  in  the  proportion  of 
one  part  by  weight  of  soot  at  the  least  to  fifteen  parts  by  weight  of  the  poison,  or  of 
one  part  by  weight  of  powdered  indigo  at  the  least  to  thirty-one  parts  by  weight  of 
the  poison,  save  where  such  poison  is  stated  in  the  certificate  to  be  required  for 
some  lawful  purpose  for  which  such  admixture  would,  according  to  the  representalion 
of  the  person  giving  the  certificate,  render  it  unfit,  and  in  that  case  such  poison  may 
be  sold  without  such  admixture  in  quantities  of  not  less  than  half  a  pound. 

IX.  No  person  shall  sell  any  colourless  poison  whatsoever  in  a  liquid  state,  unless 
the  same  be  before  the  sale  thereof  mixed  with  such  a  quantity  of  a  strong  solution 
of  archil,  not  being  less  than  ten  minims  by  measure  to  one  fluid  ounce  of  the  poison, 
as  will  give  the  fluid  a  decided  colour,  save  where  the  poison  is  stated  in  the  certi- 
ficate to  be  required  for  some  purpose  for  which  such  admixture  would,  according  to 
the  representation  of  the  person  giving  the  certificate,  render  it  unfit,  in  which  case 
such  poison  may  be  sold  without  such  admixture. 

X.  If  any  poison  be  given  or  delivered  (whether  gratuitously  or  in  exchange  for 
any  other  article  or  thing)  by  any  person  whatsoever  to  any  other  person,  such  gift 
or  delivery  shall  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act  be  deemed  a  sale,  and  all  the  provisions 
and  penalties  of  this  Act  applicable  to  a  sale  of  poison  shall  apply  to  such  gift  and 
delivery,  and  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act  the  person  giving  or  delivering  the  poison 
shall  be  deemed  the  seller,  and  the  person  to  whom  the  same  is  given  or  delivered 
shall  be  deemed  the  purchaser. 

XI.  The  provisions  hereinbefore  contained  shall  not  extend  to  the  sale  of  any 
medicine  required  to  he  made  up  or  compounded  according  to  the  prescription  of  a 
legally  qualified  medical  practitioner,  or  made  up  or  compounded  by  a  legally 
qualified  medical  practitioner,  or  to  the  sale  of  poisons  by  wholesale  to  retail  dealers^ 
or  legally  qualified  medical  practitioners,  upon  orders  in  writing,  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  wholesale  dealing,  or  by  wholesale  or  retail  to  Manufacturing  or  Analytical 
Chemists,  or  by  or  to  persons  carrying  on  the  trade  or  business  of  painters, 
manufacturers  of,  and  dealers  in  colours,  artists'  colourmen,  glass  or  shot  manu- 
facturers, veterinary  surgeons,  dyers,  paperstainers,  electro-platers,  photographers, 
braziers,  whitesmiths,  bird-stuffers,  or  firework  makers,  provided  the  poison  is 
stated  to  he  required  and  may  be  reasonably  believed  to  be  required  for  the  ordinary 
purposes  of  trade  or  lawful  occupation,  and  not  for  any  other  purpose  whatsoever. 

XIL  And  whereas  it  is  expedient  that  as  well  members  of  the  medical  profession 
as  others  should  be  subject  to  regulations  in  respect  of  the  keeping  of  poisons  and 
the  delivery  of  poisonous  preparations  intended  for  external  use  : 

Every  person  who  keeps  for  sale  by  retail  any  poison,  and  every  Apothecary, 
Surgeon  Apothecary,  or  other  member  of  the  medical  profession,  and  every  officer 
of  any  hospital  infirmary,  or  dispensary,  who  has  under  his  custody  any  poisons,       . 
shdl  keep  all  such  poisons  separated  from  all  other  drugs  and  medicines,  and  dis-   Jt 
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tinctly  labeUfid  witii  tli^  proper  Bi^^iih  nuiie^  in  a  doaet  let  mpaxt  for  ftit  poi- 
pose,  under  lock  and  Iteyi 

All  liquid  medicines  intended  for  external  use,  and  consistm^  of  or  oostaining  any 
poison,  shall  be  sold  and  deliTered  in  bottlea  of  blue  colouxed  g^aaa,  and  of  a  qiod- 
rangolar  shape,  and  labelled  in  conspicoona  capital  letters,  white  on  a  black  gromd, 
"Poison,"  or  "fob  external  use;"  the  word  "PbMKMr,"  or  the  wofda  "ior  ex- 
ternal USB,"  being  also  cast  or  monlded  in  raised  lettera  la  the  glaaa  on  tiie  irar 
sides  of  the  bottle. 

Xm.  If  any  person  sdl  any  poison,  saye  as  authorized  by  titia  Act ; 

Or  deliver  the  same,  without  haTing  made  and  signed  the  entriea  faeveiiy  lequired 
on  such  sale,  or  without  having  obtained  such  signatures  to  such  entriea  aa  are  ie» 
quired  by  this  Act,  or  withoiit  complying  with  all  tiie  provisuxia  of  this  Act  in  re- 
lation to  the  sale  of  such  poison; 

Or  if  any  person  purchasing  any  poiscHi  give  fklse  ininrmation  to  the  pema  teUim 
the  same  in  relation  to  the  partictAars  which  such  last-mentioiied  peraon  is  hereby 
authorized  to  inquire  into  of  such  purchaser,  or  procnre,  by  a  fiidae  certificste  or 
other  false  pretence,  such  pois(m,  or  procure  by  false  pretenoea  a  certificate  for  the 
purchase  of  poison  from  any  ckrgyman,  medical  practitioner,  or  jnatice  cyf  the  peace ; 

Or  if  any  person  sign  his  name  as  aforesaid  as  a  witness  to  a  sale  ef  pcnson  to  a 
perspn  unknown  to  the  person  so  signing  as  a  witness ; 

Or  if  any  person  hereby  required  to  keep  any  poison  4inder  lock  and  key  as  heroa- 
before  mentioned  fail  so  to  keep  such  poison  at  all  times,  except  when  actually 
selling,  dispensing,  or  lawfully  using  such  poison ; 

Or  if  any  person  sell  or  deliver  any  liquid  intended  for  external  use,  and  contuning 
any  poison,  otherwise  than  in  such  a  bottle  of  ccdoured  glasa  as  albreaaid,  and  kbdled 
as  aforesaid ; 

Every  person  so  offending  shall  for  every  such  offence,  upon  a  sunmiary  eoovictkn 
of  the  same  before  two  justices  of  the  peace  in  England  or  Ireiand,  or  before  two 
justices  of  the  peace  or  tiie  sheriff  in  Scotland,  be  Eable  to  a  penalty  not  ezceediiig 
twenty  pounds  for  the  first  offence,  and  to  a  penalty  not  exceeding  fifty  pounds  for 
the  second,  or  any  subsequent  of^oe; 

And  the  person  so  convicted  of  such  nocfmd  or  subsequent  offence  afaall  be  for  evei 
thereafter  disabled  from  selling  any  poison,  or  carrying  on  the  busiiiesB  of  a  Ctemiit 
and  Druggist;  and  if  such  person  so  disaUed  sell  to  any  person,  or  in  any  manDcr 
whatsoever,  any  poison,  or  any  ccunpound,  preparation,  or  mixture  containing  any 
poison,  or  carry  on  the  business  d  a  CSiemist  and  Druggist,  or  adl  any  dnig  or 
medicinal  substance  whatsoever,  every  person  so  offendiog  shall  for  every  ndi 
pffence,  upon  a  summary  conviction  of  the  same  before  two  justices  of  the  peace  in 
England  or  Ireland,  or  before  two  justices  of  1^  peace  or  the  dieiiff  in  Scotland,  te 
liable  to  a  penalty  not  exceeding  fifty  pounds. 


Scbeduka  to  whicb  ihe  Act  refers, 

SCHXDOLB  (a). 

Arsenic  and  its  com}>oands.  Corrosive  sublimate  and  its  compoimds.  Thepoisonoiis it^ 
table  alkaloids.  Pmssic  add.  Cyanides  of  potassium,  mercury,  and  silver.  Chlorides  of  zme 
and  antimony.  Essential  oil  of  bitter  almonds,  and  any  mixtnre  containii^  it.  CfiithuidM 
dnd  its  preparations.  Belladonna  and  its  preparations.  Hemlock  and  its  preparations.  Aoomfte 
and  its  preparations.  Opium  in  tincture,  oxtract,  and  powder.  Fozdors  and  its  prepuatiia& 
Stramomum  and  its  preparations.  Chloroform  azid  its  compounds*  Oxalic  add  and  b^ostlali 
of  potash.  Nux  vomica  seeds  and  bark.  Tartarized  anUmony  and  its  solnticBL  Cooeoltf 
indicus.  Ergot  of  rve*  Savin.  Lobelia.  And  all  liquids  or  solids  containiBg  or  ^»^"*^«^ 
wholly  or  in  part  oi  the  above-mentioned  poisons,  poisonous  drugs  and  herbs. 

SOHEDUUC  (b). 

The  under-mentaoned  compounds,  prepared  according  to  the  directions  of  the  PhamuMOpOBi 
of  London,  Edinburgh,  and  Dublm,  or  any  of  them:— SulfAuric,  nitric,  and  muriatic  aoda 
diluted  according  to  the  formulae  of  the  British  Pharmacopoeias,  or  "with  a  1bi|^  proportiiB  « 
water.  Cerate,  (nntment,  and  plaster  of  cantharides,  blistering  doth.  Plaster  andointaMBt d 
belladonna.  Compound  pill  of  hemlock  of  the  London  Pharmaco|xsia.  Compound  nil  of  Msp 
of  the  London  ana  Dubhn  Pharmacopoeias.  Hll  of  calomel  and  opium  (EdiuMurg^  Fhianiuiod- 
poeias).  Pill  of  lead  and  opium  (Edinburgh  PharaiacopGna).  Compound  powder  of  chalk  in^ 
pmum  (London  Pharmacopoeia).  Electuary  of  opium  (Edinbur^  Pharmacopowa).  ConfiBCtiflii 
of  opium  (London  Pharmacopoeia).  Plaster  of  opium  (London,  Edinburgh,  and  Dnbfin  P!i»- 
macopoeias).  Liniment  of  opium  (London  and  Edinburgh  Riarmaeoposias).  Ammotfated 
^cture  of  opinm  (Ednbnrgh  PbaQnaoopoaa>   Ointoianft  q£  epnm  (London  PhMOMOopoM) 
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Oimpoimd  ointmflnt  of  the  gaU  nut  (Landon  and  Edinbiagli  Phmnaeoporias).  ComiKniiid  pilf 
^I^^  ^^^^^^^i  Edmburgh  PharmacoDoeiafi).  Compound  powder  V  nwScnanha^Lom&ol 
Edmbiirgli,  and  Dubjin  Pharmacopoeias).  PiU  of  ipecacoanha  and  opium  (Edinburgh  Pharmal! 
^poMa).  Compound  powder  of  kmo  (London  Pharmacopoeia).  Efecimaiy  of  catwhu  (Edh>- 
b^p.PoMrmacopoBa).    Pill  of  fbxgloye  and  squffls  (Edinburgh  Pharmacopoeia).    Ointment  d 

^S^^^^^^^^^!^^^^^^'^^^^^  SamStment  (London 


SCHEDUUB  (C). 


DsteofSale 
andDeliYeiy. 


Saturdavj 

Sept  26,1856. 

10  30  Ajff. 


Name  and 
Surname  of 
Purchaser. 


ffenrySolmes 


Pnrcfaaser's 

Plaee 
of  Abode  and 
Occupation. 


27,  Snow's 

Fields, 
Bermondsw, 


iSiguature  ofPurobaser,) 

HfiNBY  Holmes. 


Name  and 
Quantity  of 
Poison  sold. 


Arsenic  |  lb. 

Coloured  Bhie 

with  Indigo. 


Purpose  ioic 

which 

reqiured. 


Fordestroifvng 

Rais  and 

3Gee. 


Name<tf 

Per8(ui  ^ving 

Certificate. 


James  Pc^, 

lacumbent  ojf^ 

St,  Ohve% 

Bermondseg^ 


{SignaUtre  of  Witness.^ 
John  Sms, 

26,  Tooky  Street, 

Sontbwark. 
(JSigruxIwre  of  Vendor.) 
Samuel  Edwabds, 
Licenced  Druggist^ 

18,  King  Street,        ^* 
louthwark. 


.} 


PHARMACEUTICAL  SOCIETT,  VICTORIA. 

A  MEETING  of  the  principal  Chemists  and  Druggists  of  the  city  took  place  at  the 
Mechanics'  Institution  on  Friday  evening,  March  6,  for  the  purpose  of  establishing 
a  Pharmaceutical  Society  for  Victoria,  of  a  similar  character  to  the  one  founded 
many  years  ago  in  Great  Britain. 

The  Hon.  J.  Hood,  MJi.C.,  was  called  to  the  chair,  and  briefly  stated  the  objects 
of  the  meeting. 

The  secretary,  Mr.  Williams,  read  several  communications,  and  the  following 
report: 
Retort  of  the  Committee  appointed  at  a  meeting  of  Chemists  and  Druggists,  held 

at  the  house  of  Mr.  Croad,  Bourke-street,  on  the  16th  ultimo: 

In  consequence  of  the  various  attempts  that  have  been  made  of  late  to  interfere, 
by  legislative  enactment  and  otherwise,  with  the  Chemists  and  Druggists  of  this 
colony,  it  has  been  thought  by  many  of  the  principal  members  of  the  trade  in  and 
around  Melbourne  and  Geelong  that  an  organisation  should  be  instituted,  for  the 
purpose  of  protecting  the  trade  generally,  and  also  of  elevating  its  character  and 
position. 

These  ideas  were,  however,  allowed  to  slumber  until  Dr.  1i<anQy  brought  into  the 
Legislative  Council  his  ^  Poisons  Bill,"  for  Uie  regulation  of  the  sale  and  the  safe 
keeping  of  all  poisonous  and  deleterious  drugs. 

On  the  appearance  of  this  bill  the  trade  felt  justly  indignant  that  a  measure  likely 
to  affect  their  interest  so  materially  should  have  been  introduced  without  any  con- 
sultation, and  accordingly  met  in  considerable  numbers  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Croad, 
and  determined  at  once  to  send  in  a  petition  against  the  passing  of  such  a  crude  and 
unnecessary  measure.  The  petition  was  accordingly  prepared  and  signed  by  every 
member  of  the  trade  in  and  around  Melbourne  and  GedLong,  and  placed  in  the  hands 
of  the  Hon.  J.  Hood,  M.L.C.,  for  presentation  to  the  CounciL  A  second  meeting 
was  held  at  the  same  place  on  the  16Ui  ultimo,  when  your  committee  was  appointed, 
consisting  of  Messrs.  Croad,  Williams,  Blackett,  Ford,  Bosisto,  Walton,  Glover,  and 
Lewis,  for  the  purpose  of  waiting  upon  the  members  of  the  Legislative  Council,  and 
urging  the  necessity  for  the  rejection  of  the  '^  Poisons  Bill**  then  before  that  House, 
and  idso  to  tie^e  the  necessary  steps  for  the  formation  of  an  association  of  Chemists 
and  Druggists. 

Respecting  the  first  part  of  their  duty,  your  committee  have  the  pleasure  to  report 

*  Address  unnecessaxy  if  plaoed  an  artkle  sold. 
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that  any  lengthened  opposition  became  unnecessary,  as  on  the  following  day  Dr. 
Tierney  thought  it  most  prudent  to  withdraw  the  bill,  and  the  matter  is  now  before 
a  select  committee  of  the  Legislative  Council,  and  it  is  believed  that  a  considerable 
time  will  elapse  before  anything  more  will  be  heard  about  *'  The  Poison  Keg^ulation 
Bill."  Thus  much  for  the  first  part  of  your  instructions.  And  in  coming  to  the 
subject  of  the  formation  of  an  association,  your  committee  think  that  from  what  has 
already  transpired,  it  is  imperatively  necessary  that  immediate  steps  be  taken  for 
the  formation  of  an  association  which  shall  be  in  existence,  and  at  all  times  ready 
to  take  action  should  any  attempt  be  made  to  infringe  upon  the  rights  and  privileges 
of  Chemists  and  Druggists.  The  very  fact  of  organisation  existing  will  probably  pre- 
vent the  bringing  forward  any  measure  affecting  the  trade  generally,  without  first 
submitting  it  for  consideration  to  the  council  of  the  association. 

Your  committee  would,  however,  desire  to  place  the  subject  before  you  for  con- 
sideration on  higher  grounds.  Desirable  as  it  is  to  be  properly  organised,  that  we 
may  be  in  a  position  to  repel  unjust  attacks,  it  is  of  greater  consequence  that  we 
should  have  an  organisation  that  will  enable  us  to  perfect  ourselves  in  the  art  and 
science  of  pharmacy,  afford  opportunity  and  appliances  for  carrying  out  experimenti, 
and  be  a  means  of  increasing  our  knowledge  and  promoting  our  comfort.  None  need 
be  ashamed  to  own  that  there  is  much  yet  to  learn,  and  a  wide  field  still  open  for 
profitable  investigation. 

Your  committee  would  wish  to  refer  you  to  the  good  that  has  resulted  in  England 
from  the  establishment  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  of  Great  Britain;  and,  great 
as  have  been  the  results  of  its  efforts,  your  committee  are  strongly  of  opinion  that 
still  greater  good  will  arise  from  the  proper  organisation  of  a  society,  kindred  in  its 
character,  for  Victoria. 

The  benefits  that  might  be  enumerated  are,  in  the  first  place,  the  elevation  of  the 
trade  in  character,  proper  instruction  for  apprentices  that  may  hereafter  come  in, 
a  registry  for  all  competent  assistants,  and  also  the  formation  of  a  benevolent  f  jnd 
for  any  indigent  or  unfortunate  members. 

Should  the  society  be  established  and  properly  supported,  a  library,  museum,  lec- 
ture-room, and  laboratory  should  be  instituted,  and  these  alone  would  be  worth  all 
the  trouble  and  expense  that  we  might  find  it  necessary  to  incur.  By  these  means 
the  young  men  and  apprentices,  and  trade  generally,  would  have  a  suitable  place  to 
resort,  where  they  might  spend  their  time  in  improving  themselves  in  all  that  is 
essential  for  the  proper  discharge  of  their  duties  in  the  laboratory  and  shop. 

Signed,  on  behalf  of  the  committee, 

G.  H.  Williams,  Secretary. 

It  was  moved  by  Mr.  Cooper,  seconded  by  Mr.  Dunstonb,  "  That  an  Association 
of  Chemists  and  Druggists  be  now  formed,  to  be  called  *  The  Pharmaceutical  Society 
of  Victoria,'  having  for  its  object  the  advancement  of  pharmacy,  by  furnishing  such 
a  uniform  system  of  education  as  shall  secure  to  the  profession  and  the  public  the 
safest  and  most  efiicient  administration  of  medicine,  and  the  uniting  of  its  members 
into  a  recognised  and  independent  body." 

Mr.  Croad  supported  the  resolution,  and  urged  the  propriety  of  establishing  a 
pharmaceutical  journal,  as  a  medium  through  which  the  details  of  the  operations  of 
the  society  shall  be  made  manifest. 

Mr.  BowEN  thought  it  was  premature  to  attempt  to  follow  too  strictly  the  rules 
and  regulations  of  the  society  of  the  mother  country,  and  recommended  that  the 
society  should  **  feel  its  way"  before  going  into  the  entirety  of  the  rules  of  the  society 
of  Great  Britain. 

The  report  was  adopted. 

The  Honorary  Secretary  then  read  the  rules  of  the  proposed  society,  and  it  was 
unanimously  resolved  that  the  rules  should  be  sent  to  each  individual  member.  The 
rules  read  were  those  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  of  Great  Britain,  which  appeared 
to  be  fully  adapted  to  the  Victoria  Society. 

The  Chairman  thought  that  the  rules  were  a  little  too  extended  to  apply  in  tob 
to  the  requirements  of  the  colony,  and  recommended  that  a  court  of  examiners  be 
appointed  for  the  purpose  of  limiting  the  supply  of  admissions  to  the  trade. 

The  resolution  was  unanimously  carried. 

Mr.  Ford  proposed  "  That  the  rules  be  referred  to  the  provisional  committee  for 
revision,  and  that  they  should  be  further  considered  after  being  printed  and  cir- 
culated." 

Mr.  Wrentmobe  seconded  the  resolution. 

Mr.  Williams  thought  t^e  xetnatka  of  Mr.  Bowen  were  not  altogether  conec^  i> 
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he  considered  it  would  be  highly  necessary  to  lay  the  foundation  of  the  society  at 
broadly  as  possible,  and  that  the  sooner  a  museum  was  commenced  the  more  p^ed 
it  would  become. 

Mr.  KiNOSLAND  then  proposed,  and  Mr.  Flummer  seconded,  **  That  the  following 
gentlemen  be  a  proTisional  committee  to  carry  oat  the  foregoing  resolutions,  admit 
members,  and  disburse  expenses:  Messrs.  Johnstone,  St.  Kilda;  Archer,  Thomas, 
Geelong;  F.  Cooper,  Great  Collins  Street;  French,  William's  Town;  Croad,  Blackett^ 
Ford,  Bosisto,  Coulton,  Glover,  Lewis,  aud  Williams. 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman  terminated  the  proceedings.^  The  Metbowme  Age, 
March  7,  1857. 

PEPSINE. 


TO   THE  EDITOB  OF  THE   PHABMACEUTICAL  JOUBNAL. 

Sib, — ^It  would  appear  from  the  pamphlets  and  scientific  papers  on  the  subject  of 
pepsin,  or,  as  it  is  now  termed,  pepsine,  that  it  is  a  discovery  of  recent  invention. 
Will  you  therefore  permit  me  the  privilege  of  your  valuable  columns  to  prove  the 
contrary  to  be  the  fact.  It  has  been  in  use  in  the  United  States  of  America  for 
many  years,  under  the  name  of  pepsin,  and  much  good  has  been  attributed  to  its 
effects. 

Amongst  the  many  eminent  physiological  chemists  who  have  written  on  its 
merits,  will  be  found  Baron  Liebig,  in  his  work  on  Animal  Chemistry  ;  Dr.  Coombe, 
on  the  Physiology  of  Digestion ;  Dr.  Graham,  on  Vegetable  Diet ;  the  late  Dr.  Pereira, 
on  Food  and  Diet ;  Dr.  J.  Draper,  of  New  York  University  ;  Dr.  Carpenter,  Pro- 
fessor Silliman.  Professor  Dunglison,  and  many  others. 

Six  years  since  I  made  experiments  on  the  efficiency  of  the  gastric  juice  of 
animals  (which  I  made  public  in  a  paper  I  then  published)  as  a  substitute  for  that 
solvent  in  the  human  stomach,  and  found  that  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
stomach  of  the  calf  yielded  a  more  powerful  pepsin  than  that  of  the  sheep  or  the  ox; 
which  opinion  is  confirmed  by  some  of  the  learned  writers  to  whose  works  I  have 
referred.  As  far  as  my  own  observations  extend,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying 
that  it  will  be  found  to  form  an  artificial  digestive  medium,  precisely  analogous  to 
the  gastric  juice,  and  furnishing  a  complete  and  perfect  substitute  for  it ;  and  that 
in  those  cases  where  a  deficiency  of  its  secretion  is  denoted,  it  will  be  found  a 
remedy  without  an  equal. 

Should,  therefore,  any  of  your  readers  regard  pepsin  as  a  recent  discovery,  I  trust 
these  brief  remarks  will  place  them  right. 

I  remain,  yours  most  obediently. 

Square,  Barnstaple,  May  eth,  1857.  Henrt  Parker. 

PATENTS  FOR  COATING  PILLS. 


TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  PHARMACEUTICAL  JOURNAL. 

Sir, — ^The  two  processes  described  in  the  last  number  of  the  Pharmaceutical 
Journal  for  coating  pills,  and  introduced  as  something  new,  have  both  been  the  sub- 
jects of  patents. 

A  patent  for  rendering  pills  tasteless  by  a  coating  of  gelatine  was  granted  to  Mr. 
William  Palmer  many  years  ago— more  recently  I  obtained  a  patent  for  coating  pills 
with  resinous  gum.  Any  infringement  of  my  patent  is  an  act  of  dishonesty,  and  I 
shall  seek  redress  in  the  Courts  of  Law. 

I  am.  Sir,  your  obedient  Servant, 

Arthur  H.  Cox,  Chemist,  Brighton. 

THE  SALE  OF  POISONS. 


TO  THE  EDITOB  OF  THE  PHARMACEUTICAL  JOURNAL, 

Sir, — ^I  take  the  liberty  of  addressing  a  few  lines  to  you  on  the  subject  of  the 
proposed  Act  for  the  Sale  of  Poisons,  now  in  the  House  of  Lords,  to  know  whether 
any  movement  is  being  made  by  the  trade  in  general  to  see  that  justice  is  done  to 
us,  and  that  we  may  not  have  a  bungling  piece  of  machinery  made  that  it  will  be 
impossible  to  work;  if  any  movement  is  making,  I  will  cheerfully  send  up  my  con- 
tribution towards  it.  This  colouring  system,  which  our  law-makers  seem  to 
think  80  dever,  is  simply  absurdr— here,  in  the  coonti^,  arsenic  is  sold  cpa>gJKJl»>*' 
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aUy;  tbe  man  who  hag  1000  sheep  may  haye  his  lOlk  of  anei^  vaoolamed,  Iwfc  tte 
vmi  who  has  obIj  100  must  have  his  ooloiired  with  the  Uack  or  Uaeu  Hoed  I  teft 
yoa  that  the  fanners  won't  have  their  wodi  dyed  gratnitooslj,  aad  we  sell  the 
aneoic  white  and  genuine.  Now,  as  regards  the  now  Ac^  haw  aie  we  to  odour 
SOX  Tomica.  Some  of  these  very  wise  heads  will  be  ordeziag  dieir  grooms  to  get 
their  hunters  ready,  and  to  see  that  the  boot-tops,  saddles,  &.,  are  all  dean;  Int  if 
the  oxalic  add  is  sent  aooocding  to  their  order,  will  tbey  not  be  rather  surprised  to 
see  their  grooms  with  blue  tops  smiling  at  their  own  blue  stodrings  ?  Take  the  straw 
trade— what  colour  shall  we  hare  our  women's  bonnets,  hats»  &c?  It  can  uenr  be 
sold  but  as  pure  oxalic  acid.  I  believe  I  only  express  the  feelings  of  the  whole 
trade.  The  ironmonger  sells  **  driers  "  in  the  shape  of  plumb!  acetas,  zinci  sulphas, 
&c.,  with  impunity,  not  even  labelled !  Was  the  idea  of  taking  a  man's  business 
away  firom  him  on  a  second  conyictiou,  obtained  from  Bussia  ?  Certainly  'tis  new 
to  English  ears.  How  many  dozens  of  pemiyworths  of  white  precipitate  are  sold 
l^  evezy  Druggist  in  the  course  of  the  year?  Are  the  poor  people  to  be  sent  to  the 
parson  of  the  parish  (our  rector  lires  two  miles  off)  to  get  a  certificate  that  the  poor 
woman  merely  wants  to  kill  ^  bobs  *  in  her  children's  heads.  Li  Dmistable  and 
Luton  there  are  tons  of  oxalic  acid  annually  sold,  so  also  of  salt  of  aom^ 

Tour  obedient  Serruitt, 
Peterafield,  25t^  Mmf,  1857.  Ht.  Sxcholb. 

Ws  hare  received  the  following  extract  from  a  newspaper,  with  ooaaments  from  a 
conespondent : — 

SUICIDE. 

"  Yesterday,  Mr.  C.  Jewison,  the  coroner,  held  an  inquest  at  the  Fox  and  Hounds 
Inn,  Bradford,  touching  the  death  of  James  Hustler.  The  deceaaed,  who  was  thirtj- 
six  years  of  age,  zesid^  in  Jury  Street,  North -wiog.  He  had  beeu  unwell  and  ia  a 
desponding  state  of  mind  for  some  time.  Yesterday  mcnning,  about  seven  oi'dock, 
while  his  wife  was  employed  at  a  null,  a  young  woman  discov^^d  him  suspended  b/ 
the  neck  in  the  staircase  of  his  dwelling.  Smbo  neighbours  who  were  called  in  cot 
him  down.  The  jury  returned  a  verdict  that  the  dec^sed  had  hanged  himself  while 
in  a  state  of  tempcnrary  insanity." 

Please  to  read  the  enclosed  and  consider  the  importance  of  obtaining  an  Act  of 
Parliament  to  prevent  persons  selHag  [rope  I  or  stockings !  unless  the  buyer  has 
obtained  a  certificate  from  a  priest  or  medical  man,  or  is  accompanied  by  a  sane 
person  I  of  mature  age  !  Also  to  have  all  persons  buying  cutlery  I  watched,  and  if 
found  to  feel  the  sharpness  of  that  cutlery,  to  have  them  immediately  brou£^  before 
a  magistrate,  and  if  not  able  to  give  a  good  account  of  themselves,  to  send  them  t» 
a  lunatic  asylum  forthwith.  Also  all  persons  buying  firearms  to  be  provided  with  a 
certificate  from  a  priest  or  medical  man  to  the  effect  tluit  they  do  not  intend  to  make  an 
improper  use  of  them.  Also  all  persons  found  walking  alone !  near  the  sea  or  a  river,  or 
on  a  mountain  or  any  precipitous  place,  to  be  immediatdy  brought  before  a  magistrate, 
and  if  not  able  to  give  a  good  account  of  themselves,  to  be  sent  to  a  lunatic  asjlnm ! 
That  sane  priests  and  medical  men  be  appointed  at  £2000  per  annum  to  give  certi- 
ficates, &c.;  also  a  larger  number  of  magistrates  at  the  same  sum  ;  that  grants  be 
made  to  build  lunatic  asylums  to  any  extent  that  may  be  required.  That  the  person 
bringing  in  the  Bill  to  regulate  the  Sale  of  Poisons  be  examined,  and  if  found  to  hare 
common  sense  ?  to  be  set  at  liberty;  if  not,  to  have  his  house  searched,  and  if  any  of 
the  before  enumerated  articles  be  found,  and  he  not  able  to  give  a  good  account  of 
himself,  that  he  be  taken  care  of  immediately,  until  an  asylum  of  sufSdent  magr 
nitude  be  built  to  recwve  hiin^ 

SUICIDE  PBOM  MOBPHIA. 

On  Monday,  May  11th,  Mr.  W.  J.  Payne  held  an  inquest  at  the  Spotted  Dog, 
Strtuid,  respecting  the  death  of  Mr.  George  life,  aged  50,  who^  it  was  stated,  was  a 
medical  gentleman  of  some  eminence  at  Birmingham,  and  was  brother  to  Sir  John 
Fife.  The  deceased  was  a  member  of  Queen's  College,  and  professor  of  Materia  Me- 
dica.  It  was  proved  in  evidence  that  on  Friday  evening  the  deceased  went  to  the 
shop  of  Mr.  Burfield,  chemist,  Norfolk-street,  Strand^  and  asked  for  some  morphia, 
which  he  said  he  took  in  small  doses  to  procure  sleep.  Mr.  Burield's  assktant  gavi 
the  deceased  some  m(»phia  in  a  phial,  but  said  he  should  not  have  done  so  if  he  ba4 
not  known  him  to  be  a  medical  man.  A  tonic  medicine  was  also  mM.  to  the  deceased 
at  the  same  time.  The  deceased  went  to  the  Strand  Theatre  on  Friday  mght,  sad 
when  he  returned  home  to  his  lodgings  in  Surrey-street,  Strand,  he  mppeared  to%e  ii 
«o«X€iitedftatefr(«idxiDk«    Kext  morning  he  was  found  dead  in  hecL    A 
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who  was  called  in  said  the  deceased  undoubtedly  died  from  the  effects  of  morphia, 
and  that,  pr«smning  the  bottle  which  had  contained  it  had  been  full,  there  was 
enough  to  kill  four  persons.  According  to  one  witness,  the  deceased  had  said  that 
family  matters  preyed  upon  his  mind.  The  jury  returned  a  rerdict  "  That  the 
deceased  died  from  an  over-dose  of  morphia,  he  being  at  the  time  in  a  state  of  intox- 
ication, but  that  he  had  no  intention  of  wilfully  destroying  his  life." 

POISONING    BY    MISTAKE. 


TO  THE  BDITOS  OF  THE  TIMES. 

SiH, — ^A  few  weeks  ago  I  directed  public  attention  through  the  me£um  of  yomr 
columns  to  the  danger  of  '*  children's  balloons  "  in  consequence  of  their  being  infljEited 
with  hydrogen  gas.  Permit  me  now  to  say  a  few  words  on  a  danger  of  a  different 
kind — viz.,  the  liability,  under  the  present  lax  state  of  the  law,  of  swallowing  a  dose 
t>f  poison  in  mistake  for  medicine. 

The  following  narrow  escape  has  just  occurred  in  this  city  :-«A  lady  was  ordered 
by  her  medical  attendant  to  take  two  teaspoonfols  of  the  tincture  of  rhubarb,  and 
the  usual  bottle  was  returned  to  the  druggist  for  the  purpose  of  being  refilled.  The 
master  of  the  shop  was  absent,  and  a  boy,  left  in  charge,  supplied  the  demand  by 
pouring  inadyertently  the  tincture  of  opium  (laudanum)  into  the  bottle  labeled 
''  Tincture  of  rhubarb;"  and  nearly  two  teaspoonfuls  of  this  narcotic  poison,  instead 
of  the  prescribed  medicine,  had  already  reached  the  lips  of  the  patient,  when  her 
sister's  attention  was  excited  by  the  colour,  and  the  mistake  was  discoyered.  Had 
the  dose  been  swallowed,  no  human  skill  could,  under  the  peculiar  circumstances,  haye 
'saved  the  lady's  life. 

I  am  aware  that  legislative  measures  are  in  contemplation  to  meet  the  danger  that 
arises  from  boys,  or  incompetent  men,  being  allowed  to  dispense  poisonous  drugs. 
The  publication  of  facts  bearing  on  this  important  subject  may  accelerate  the  move- 
ment. It  is  full  time  that  a  remedy  was  provided  against  the  recurrence  of  the 
danger;  and,  let  me  add,  that  in  Scotland,  where  there  are  no  coroners'  inquests  to 
search  into  the  causes  of  accidental  death— a  deficiency  greatly  to  be  deplored — the 
most  stringent  measures  ought  to  be  adopted  to  regulate  the  sale  of  poisons. 

I  remain,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 
Glasgow,  May  18.  M.D. 

CARELESSNESS  IN  THE  SALE  OF  POISONS. 

An  inquest  was  held  on  Monday  last  at  Louth,  on  the  body  of  a  child  aged  two 
years  and  five  months,  named  Charles  Houseman,  son  of  Samuel  Houseman,  a  gar- 
dener. It  appears  that  a  phial  of  laudanum  was  left  by  Houseman  upon  a  table,  and 
that  the  child  drank  a  portion  of  it,  and  was  found  in  a  state  of  stupor.  It  died  the 
same  night.  The  man  who  sold  the  poison  was  a  grocer,  who  keeps  it  for  the  **  ac- 
commodation" of  the  public,  but  does  not  even  label  the  bottles,  liie  coroner  said  to 
this  man — ^  If  death  had  resulted  to  an  adult  person  you  would  have  beoi  placed  in 
a  most  perilous  position.  Not  only  have  you  ne^ected  to  place  a  label  on  the  phial 
describing  the  contents  as  poison,  but  you  allowed  it  to  go  out  of  your  shop  with  a 
label  upon  it  describing  the  contents  to  be  '  Dalby 's  Carminative,'  a  harmless  mix- 
ture. You  see  it  is  now  upon  tiie  bottle.  In  this  case,  however,  the  deceased  child 
was  so  young  that  it  could  not  read,  but  had  it  been  otherwise  you  would  have  been 
placed  in  an  awful  position.  I  would  recommend  you  to  be  carefol."  The  jury, 
after  a  short  consultation,  returned  a  verdict  <rf  *'  Accidental  death." — Times,  May  23. 
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TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

W.  M.  H,  (Dublin).— As  the  Pharmacy  Act  does  not  apply  to  Ireland,  the  Society 
has  no  power  to  prevent  the  use  of  the  title  "Pharmaceutical  Chemist"  by  unqualified 
persons  in  that  part  of  the  kingdom. 

J,  T,  (York).— (1.)  Oil  of  Tobacco:  see  Tol.  iii.,  p.  342;  and  Pereira,  Mat.  Med^ 
p.  1426.  (2.)  The  examinations  in  Botany  are  conducted  according  to  the  natural 
system. 

W,  E.  (London). — When  Liquor  Antimonii  Tartarizati  is  ordered,  we  think  Vinum 
Antimonii  Potassio-tartratis  is  generally  intended;  but  it  would  be  more  correct  to 
use  the  former,  which  is  still  retained  in  the  Dublin  Pharmacopoeia, 

M.  P.  S,  (Bristol)  should  apply,  by  letter,  to  Professor  Morton,  Veterinary  College, 
Camden  Town. 

G,  W,  (Derby).— Lindley's  School  Botany,  price  5*.  6dL    Bradbury  &  Evans. 

Dohr  (London). — ^Tbe  label  referred  to  is  scarcely  liable  to  the  stamp  duty,  but  is 
sailing  rery  near  the  wind. 

W.  P.  (Liverpool). — Hooper's  Medical  Dictionary,  last  edition. 

C.  T,  JE, — Coating  of  Pills:  see  p.  546  of  our  last  number. 

Verus  (Liverpool).— In  the  mixture  alluded  to,  the  addition  of  mucilage  is  necessaiy 
to  prerent  the  separation  of  the  balsams. 

A.  B.  C. — It  would  be  invidious  to  answer  such  a  question  in  this  joomaL 

T.  P.  (Cork). — The  specimen  of  quackery  has  been  received. 

A  Member,  who  signs  himself  "  One  who  desires  to  expel  those  who  do  any  act  un* 
becoming  their  position,"  wishes  to  draw  attention  to  the  fact,  that  some  Members 
of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  make  use  of  a  '*  halfpenny  newspaper"  as  an  adver- ' 
tising  medium. — [We  cannot  quite  see  how  the  price  of  the  newspaper  affects  the 
question.] 

Mr,  Kernot  (Poplar)  and  Mr.  Rook  (Sittingbourne)  are  thanked  for  their  en- 
closures. 

Delta  (London). — The  Journal  de  Pharmacie  et  de  Cliimie  is  published  under  the 
direction  of  a  committee  of  sixteen  Chemists.  It  may  be  obtained  through  Messrs. 
Williams  &  Norgate,  Henrietta  Street,  Covent  Garden. 

A,  Z.  (London).— (1.)  Bastick's  Medicated  Cod  Liver  Oil  ToL  zIt.,  page  427. 
(2.)  No. 

A  Student  (Evesham). — (1.)  The  work  is  useful  to  a  beginner.    (2.)  In  some  cases. 

J,  W,  (Cork).— The  specimen  of  Bark  sent  to  us  is  "Quillaia  saponaria,"  natire 
of  Chili.     See  Chemical  Gazette,  vol.  ii.,  p.  216. 

Mr,  Turner,  Mr,  Large,  Mr,  Rimmington,  Mr,  SouthaU,  and  seyeral  other  corre- 
spondents, some  of  whom  have  been  answered  by  post,  have  written  on  the  subject  of 
the  Poison  BilL 

A,  P,  S, — There  is  nothing  remarkable  in  the  extract.  Judging  from  its  appear- 
ance, we  should  say  it  is  of  average  quality. 

Mr,  Tuff  (Enfield).— There  was  no  opportunity  of  reading  the  letter  at  the 
meeting.    One  of  the  subjects  was  discussed ;  the  others  have  not  been  orerlooked. 

W.  J.  (Manchester). — Jeremie's  solution  of  opium  is  a  quack  medicine,  of  which 
we  have  no  formula. 

Botanicus  (March).— (1.)  Normandy's  Agricultural  Chemistry, — (2.)  We  know  of 
no  work  (arranged  according  to  the  Linnean  system)  answering  to  the  description 
given.    Lindley's  Vegetable  Kingdom  is  the  best  work. 
R,  E,  (Huddersfield),  M.  P,  S.  (Glasgow).— We  are  unable  to  give  the  informatioiL 


Errata.— Page  541,  line  14  from  bottom, /or  De  Vallenger,  read  De  Valangin.— 
Page  572,  line  4,  for  3  lbs.  of  salt  to  one  of  flowers,  read  1  lb.  of  salt  to  3  of  flowers. 
This  error  was  corrected  by  Mr.  Haselden  in  the  number  following  that  in  which  his 
paper  appeared. 

Instructions  from  Members  and  Associates,  respecting  the  transmission  of 
the  Journal,  to  the  Secretary,  17,  Bloomsbury  Square,  before  the  20th  of 
the  month. 

Advertisements  (not  later  than  the  23rd)  to  Mr.  Churchill,  New  Bor- 
lingtoQ  Street.      Other  communications  to  the  Editor,  15,  Langham  Place. 
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